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In the March of 
Progress and Prosperity 

In the far outback, transport problems were once so 
unsurmountable that few but the hardiest settlers attempted 
to utilise the vast spaces of rich pastoral and agricultural 
country which lay at their command. 

To-day, commercial vistas are ever-widening because of 
motor transportation. 

Farther and farther afield go Leyland Lorries—staunch, 
loyal servants in the natio'n’s best interests—bearing back 
to the railway the rich cargoes of wool and grain. 

Leyland—the All-British Lorries—are utilised in great 
numbers by Government Departments, Shire and Municipal 
Councils all over Australia, because 

Ley lands Last Longest and 

Lessen Labour Cost^, 


Prices of Standard Australian Chassis: 

Ex Sydney or Melbourne IVarks. 


2-Ton, £720 ; 


3-Ton, £850 ; 
5-Ton, £1185. 
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Where the railway ends 

Away out in the rich wheat and wool-growing areas beyond the 
reach of the railway, Lc*yland Lorri<‘s begin where the Railway ends. 

These staunch, reliable Bntish-built Lorries transport Ihtnr 
freights of wheal and wool—even of stock—so truly to time 
schedule, so safely from injury, that they have done much to 
add to the pleasures and prohts of life in tlic country. 

At the Sydney vnd, (lie N S W. Government Railways use twenty 
Standard Four-Ton Leylands foi the conveyance of wool from 
the railhead at Darling Harbour to the Wool Stores 

Leyland Lorries—British Buiit 
Lessen Labour—Last Longest 
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Over Heavy Country Roads 


W HERE roads are mud tracks Leyland Lorries plough their 
way, giving that consistent repair-free service wdtich is 
the supreme tribute to dieir rugged British construction, 
Leyland builds up from its own raw materials, casts its own 
parts, and so produces that inhu-ent d^ndability which has 
placed Leyland Lorries first in the field of heavy transport 
Leyland's direct factory branches In Australia, with liberal tuppltes 
of spares always available, ensure prompt and efficient service 
to every Leyland owner. 


Prices of Standard Australian Cbassis: 

Ex Sydney or Melbourne Works. 

a-Ton, £720; S-Ton; £S50; 4-Ton. £1073 1 
5-Ton, £1185. 
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sturdy Endurance 

""Typical of the sturdy endurance of the British race, our ancestors 
built rfieir castles on the rock- built them well and truly to with^ 
stand every foe- built them carefully to eliminate care in the future. 
To that standard of staunch endurance British-built LEYLAND Lorries 
are constructed. 

Combining dependable materials of proven merit, embodying mechanical 
efficiency in every detail, they give that maximum service which modern 
road transport demands. 

Their sterling dependability and power to haul loads wherever desired 
ensure that practical economy which is the true measure of value. 


Prices of Standard Australian Chassis: 

Ex Sydney or Melbourne Works. 

2-Ton, £720 ; 3-Ton, £850 ; 4-Ton. £1075 ; 
5-Ton, £1185. 
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Idealism 

C ENTURIES ago British Cathedrals were built 
with meticulous care—as symbols of service, as 
monuments of idealism. 

The British built Ley land Lorry of to-day is constructed 
with the same regard for high ideals. In the sphere of 
commerce and industry it stands as a symbol of service in 
modern road transport. 

Sterling worth is carefully built into each unit that it may 
fulfil its mission without fail, no matter where its service 
may be demanded. 

G—Prices of Standard Anstralian Chassis:— 

I Ex Sydney or Melbourne Works. 

I 2-Ton, £720, 3-Ton, £850. 

I 4-Ton, £1075. 5-Ton, £1185. 
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T he British-built Clipper was the highest development 
of the pure sailing ship. It withstood tempestuous 
seas, and with speed and efficiency surmounted the 
difficulties of ocean transport. 

To the tradition of the Clipper—Leyland Lorries— 
British-built—stand true and unflinching. Sturdy and 
strong in every detail, they achieve that measure of service 
which finds its goal in complete satisfaction. 

For road transport that is dependable and reliable under 
all conditions—insist on a British-built Leyland Lorry. 


Prices of Standard Anstralian Chassis 

Ex Sydney or Melbourne fVorks. 

2- Toii, £720. 4'Ton, £1075. 

3- Ton, £850. 5-Ton, £1185. 
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By Appointment to 



H.M. King George V, 


Cwe preference in your 
transport to owners of ^ 

British Lorries.** || W 



100 2 BRITISH 

A S an organisation Leyland Motors Ltd. is as British 
as the Leyland Lorry itself, which has been made in 
Lancashire for thirty years. Every penny of the Leyland 
capital of £1,800,000 is British-owned, and the workers 
are British to a man. 

Leyland markets, and will continue to market, its Lorries 
in Australia through its own branches, thus offering the 
immense facilities of the English factory DIRECT to 
Australians. 

Throughout Australia, Government Department, Shire 
and Municipal Councils, and scores of industrial concerns, 
are daily proving the inherent British dependability of 
Leyland Lorries. 

Prices of Standard Australian Chassis: 

£x Sydney or Melbourne bVorks, 

2-Toii.£72«; S-Ton,S85e;.4-ToB.£1075: 5-Toa,fill8S. 
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H.M. King George V, 



How LEYLAND 

Serves Australia 

^ I ^ HE LEYLAND Australian organisation is not an agency. 
It is a direct Branch of the English factory, and duplicates 
all the advantages of factory service. Leyland maintains its 
own Assembly Plants. Service Stations, and Sales organisation 
throughout the Commonwealth, thus giving employment to large 
numbers of Australians. In Spare Parts alone Leyland carries 
stocks to the value of £30,000. 

The Leyland Company is owned, controlled, and worked by 
Britishers. Every penny of the £1,850,000 capital is British money. 

Prices of Staodard Anstralian Chassis 

Ex Sydney or Melbourne IVorks. 

Z-TO1I.S7Z0; 3-Toii,£S5S; 4 -Tmi,E 1«75; S-Ton,£1185. 
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Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales. 

Wheat-growing in the South-west 
and Riverina* 

[Continued from Vol. XXXVI I, 877.] 

E. S. CLAYTON, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

VARIETIES. 

F\rmeks iiri' advised not to increase nndniy the iiuinher of varieties sjvown, 
Imt to limit the number to threc^ or four at most. Tried and proved varie¬ 
ties should not suddenly he discarded for others until the newer varieties 
sliow that they can consistently give Ix^tter yields. It is a mistake U) sow 
large areas of a n(*w wheat simply ihecause it ha.s given good yields in any 
j)articular season or in some other district which may differ considerably 
in soil and climate. 

In the western parts of the soiith-we8t<*rn district, including Mathoiira, 
Denili^iuin, ITilkton, Rankin^s Sjirings, and Lake C\argelligo, the Wst varie¬ 
ties for grain are Federation, Waratah, Union, and Canberra, and for hay 
Gresley and VTaratah. 

For the distri(*t iiaduding Barinedman, AVe^t Wyalonj», ITngarie, Tal- 
liniha, Barellan, and Ariah Park, Federation,-Union, AVaratah, and C^aii- 
berra are recominended for grain. Yandilla King may h(‘ included for the 
stronger soils providinl it is sown v(*ry early; it .should not be sown on 
stuhlile land in this locality, (iresley and Firhank are recominended for 
liny. 

For A'niiTig, Ifardiui, Teinora, lleiity, (V>rowa, AVagga, and J unee, Yan- 
dilla King, Tiir\<*y, Waratah (with Federation for tlio drier i)ortions), are 
the best grain ^’aril•tie.s, and Haroota Wonder, Tiirvey, Zealand and Cresh‘y 
l)e,s>t for hay. Baroota \\\mder is particularly iK>x>ular in the Junee-Ganmaiii 
hay-growing di^-trict, as it gives a very ]i(»avy yit*ld and is ready to cut 
much earlier than Tur\cy or Zealand. 

For l^ackhart, Narrandera, Berrigan, Finley, and Oaklaiids, Federation, 
Waratah, Union, and Can])orra are recommendiHl for grain, and Gresley 
and Firhank for hay. 

There arc* ii nuiiibt*r of new varieties, including Ilena, under trial, hut 
suHicient experience has not yet b(‘<*n obtained quite to warrant their 
inclusion in these reconmK'iidations. 

The outstanding varietii*.s for the southern district are Federation, Yaii- 
dilla King, Waratah, and Canberra. FYderation is suiteil to all the drier 
parts, hut does not yield so well us some other varieties where the rainfall is 
heavier. It is very liable to flag smut and rust, hut possesses a short straw 
and upright head, which enable it to with^tand boisterous weather without 
lodging. Yandilla King, althougli late maturing, is a very adaptable 
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variety. It is suited to the eastern portion of the south-western slopes and 
Eiverina, where the rainfall is reliable. This variety does well even in the 
comparatively dry portions, especially when sown in the heavier soils, 
but is not suitable for light soils in dry districts. Waratah compares very 
favourably with Canberra for the driest districts, and app;Bar8 to be more 
,suitable than this variety in the localities possessing a better rainfall. 
Although in most districts late-maturing varieties generally give a better 
yield than those that mature early, it is not always possible or even advis¬ 
able to sow all late-maturing wheats. In such districts Waratah is a more 
suitable early-maturing variety than Oanl>erra. Although Waratah can 
hardly be described as a strong-strawed wheat, it is better in this respect 
than Canberra. 


FERTILISERS. 

It would be hard indeed to find a wdieat-farmer in the south who does not 
aow fertiliser with his crops. The question now with the men in this dis¬ 
trict is not “Will it pay to use fertilisers?’’ but “How much fertiliser can 
I profitably apply?” Superphosphate is the only fertiliser used on wheat 
crops, all tests with others giving inferior results. At present 5G lb. per 
acre is the usual dressing, but in practically every portion of the south-w^est 
it is being found that the quantity can be increased to 84 lb. per acre, and 
in certain localities to 112 lb. or more. 

When land is ploughed early and well worked, large quantities of plant- 
food are rendered available Iby the action of sun, air, rain, and bacteria. 
The frfHiuent w^orking of the fallow greatly assists this action. In our 
•climate, nitrogen is readily made available, and we therefore do not usually 
find it necessary to apply nitrogenous fertilisers. Phosphoric acid, how¬ 
ever, is not present in sufficient quantities, and this deficiency must be 
made up. » 

The limiting factors in crop production arc the amount of moisture present 
and the amount of each n€*(‘essary plant-food. To obtain heavy yields there 
must he what may he termed a “ balanced ration ” of plant-fof)d in the soil. 
If the available supjdy of any one important jdant-food is lacking, the crop 
yield is limited, no matter how great a (luaiitity of every oth(‘r plant-food 
may be available. For example, if on account of faulty cultivation methods 
only a small amount of nitrogen is rendered available in the soil a very 
heavy application of sur>erphospliate will not make up for this deficiency; 
the crop will only be able to take up i>ortion of this heavy diseasing, and 
probably just as good a yield would have been obtained from a smaller 
amount of superpbosi>hate. If, on the other hand, by judicious working 
of the tallow a great quantity of nitrogen is rendered available in the soil, 
a heavy dressing of superphosphate can l>e profitably applied, so that most 
of the nitrogen can be taken up by the plants, the result being a greatly 
increased yield. The position, therefore, is this: If the fallow has been 
ploughed early and well worked, a heavy dressing of suj)erphosphate and of 
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seed can be used with profit, but if the fallow has been neglected the dress¬ 
ing of superphosphate should not be unduly heavy as no amount of super¬ 
phosphate will make up for neglect in the cultivation of the land. This is 
why good fanners who fallow carefully are able to use heavy dressings of 
seed and superphosphate with such excellent results. 

In every district the most profitable amount varies not only with the soil, 
but also with the methods of farming adopted, and is a matter for eai*h 
farmer to test for himself, keeping in mind what has been said. In the 
more favoured parts of the district, such as Ilenty, Wagga, Junee, and 
Coolamon, dressings of 112 lb. per acre are not uncommon, and where good 
fallowing is practised 84 to 112 lib. can be confidently recommended. In 
the parts not quite so well favoured in the matter of rainfall, such as Lock¬ 
hart, Barellan, Ariah Park, and Wyalong, dressings of 84 lb. per acre are 
common, but only the best worked fallows are given dressings of 1 cwt. per 
aero. Heavy dressings are to some extent more profitable on the lighter 
soils (such as pine country) than on the heavier lands, but some of the 
heavy country, if well worked, responds admirably: this is particularly true 
of the lieavy black clay self-mulching soils. A great deal of experiment 
work has been conducted with fertilisers, and these tests furnish valuable 
information as to the various localities and soil types. The most striking 
increase duo to fertilisers was obtained at ifoornbooldool on light sandy 
mallee soils. Here a dressing of 132 lb. of superphosphate gave an increase 
of 3 bushels 20 lb. over the plots receiving 90 lb. siiperpbospbate per acre, 
and 7 bushels «34 lb. increase over those receiving 56 lib. 

The results of the fertiliser trials tlirougboiit the Riverina demonstrate 
what has already been stressed, namely, that to obtain the maximum results 
a well-worked fallow it is advisable to put on fairly heavy applications 
of superphosphate and seed. As far as the drj' districts are conceriie<l, 
superphosphate actually assists the crop to withstand dry weather by causing 
greater development of the roots. In these localities from 56 to 84 lb. per 
acre has proved satisfactory. It is possible that this amount may be 
increased as farming methods improve. 

Heavy dressings of superphosphate sometimes induce heavy flag growth 
and occasionally some crops will in this way appear to be burnt off. This 
flaggy appearance is frequently very decej^tive, however, and such cix^ps, 
although appearing flaggy near the lieads on account of a heavy application 
of superphosphate^ often yield better than adjoining crops whic4i have 
received less superphosphate and the heads of which are well up above the 
flag. 

The advanced methods adopted in South Australia in the matter of 
fertilisers are of interest. Heavy dressings are the order of the day, and 
such an agricultural authority as Professor Perkins considers that to use 
less than 1 cwt. of superphosphate per acre in South Australia seems 
equivalent to throwing monejr away, and that in present circumstances it is 
pmbable that the average dressing should be nearer 2 cwt. than 1 cwt. In 
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New 8o\atli Wales, however, we have found by careful field exj>erinients 
tliat from 56 lb. to 112 lb. of superphosphate is apparently the most profit¬ 
able amount to apply to moet of our wheat soils. The amount can be 
increased with profit to 1 i cwt. on certain soils only. 

In South Australia great attention is paid to the residual effect of heavy 
dressings of fertilis(‘r and many Rivoriiui farmers also arc noticing a won¬ 
derful increase in the feeding value of their stubbles, due to the growth of 
clovers brought about by the liberal use of superphosphate on the wheat 
crop. Many South Australians have reached the stage when they consider 
that even if the crop increase does no more than recoup the farmer for the 
outlay involved in the use of an additional hundredweight of superphosphate, 
the enhanced value of the grazing is sufficient to justify dressings of 2 cwt. 
The heavier carrying capacity means more abundant animal droppings and 
corresjwnding improvement of 8(»ij fertility and nbility to produce high crop 
yields. As the ploughing in of wheat stubble is useless as far as maintain¬ 
ing humus content is concerned, and the growing of leguminous crops for 
feeding or ploughing in is expensive and somewhat unpopular, heavy dress¬ 
ings of superphosphate should he considered as a means of increasing the 
humus content of our wheat soils. We have found that heavy applications 
of sui>erpho&phate, especially if continuous, rc'sult in a growth of trefoil 
and clover in the stubbles. If portion of this leguminous growth is fed* off 
by she(»p, and the droppings, together with the trefoil residues, ploughed! in, 
an increase in the humus content of the soils will result. If the i>addoek 
could be left out for grazing for twelve jnontlis it would, of course, be 
advantageous, but, if not, the stubble should be grazed as early as possible, 
tlien burnt and tlie land scarified. The advisability of applying a j cwt. 
of sui)erphosphate at this p(*riod <;ould b(* considered. If the original dress¬ 
ing had been heavy a good growth of Icgume^s would, in any case, occur, 
especially on heavy country. This could be grazed until the middle of 
winter and the residues then ploughed in. In view of tlie faot that only 
leguminous ])lants can be dei^ended ujH^n to effect any great improvement 
in the humus content of our wheat soils, it i'*’ thouglit tluit greater use 
should be made of the vigorous growth of trefoils and clovers which occur 
naturally on many of our wheat soils, and the trouble even gone io of stimu¬ 
lating (dover growth on the lighter soils, where it usually is not so vigorous, 
by h(*.avy dressings of suiKwphosphate. 

Snmmer Drilling of Superphosphate. 

In South Australia the summer drilling of superphosphate is adoi)ted to 
some extent. AVJiile it is realised that the sowing of superphosphate with 
the seed at seeding time is the chea]>est and 'In'st nu'thod on r(‘lativel.v small 
areas, tlie drilling in of the fertiliser in February and March is of wonderful 
assistance in enabling the wheat growcu* on large areas to make the ino^t of 
the usually very limited seeding period. If the suix'rpliosjffiate is drilled 
in in late summer tlie grower can then afford to wait for good sec'ding 
weather so that the whole area will be sown under ideal seeding conditions. 
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When the rain ultimately falls and the land is ready for seeding, the seed 
is broadcasted and harrowed in. In this way it is possible to sow a great 
area within a few days. Broadcasting is not as a rule practised in New 
South Wales. During the 1925 seeding season, however, dry weather so 
delayed seeding operations that when the rainfall came a few men on heavy 
country resorted to broadcasting in order to get their prepared fallows 
sown. The results were very satisfactory. 

The summer drilling of auperphosi)hate and subsequent broadcasting of 
the st^d cannot be generally recommended in New South Wales on the 
experience so far obtained, but it i-s thought that this practice could be 
adopted with profit on the heavy, sticky clay soils found scattered throughout 
our wheat districts, particularly on the Bland, which remain so saturated 
and are so difficult to sow in^ a wet season. Wliere a large area of land is to be 
sown, this method should also prove useful. No fears need be entertained 
of the fertiliser being partly leached out of fhe soil. The superphosphate 
will slowly revert in tlie moist soil, and even heavy rain will not wash it out. 
It will remain in the soil to be used by the plant, and in this resiK>ct will be 
quite as satisfactory as if drilled in at the same time as the seed. In view 
of the difficulty experien(*ed by many growers in getting their crops sown in 
such a wet season us the present (1926), it is thought that wheat farmers 
on heavy, puggy soils, or soils that are in low bitiiations, should adopt this 
system of drilling in the suiX‘rphosphate in earlv autumn and broadcasting 
the seed in the winter. 


Gypsum. 

Gypsum has 'ht>eu used with striking success for the improvement of the 
physical condition of the heavy red clay soils of the Murrumbidge(‘ Irriga¬ 
tion Area. It lias also been used to some slight extent on wheat soils, par¬ 
ticularly in Victoria. When 20 to ftO cwt. per acre is applied to very heavy 
clay soils it is found that the physical condition is greatly improved, and 
that such soils do not then so readily form a hard surface crust after rain. 
The result of this inqiroved pliysiea-1 condition is that tilie soil is much 
easier to cultivate, and the germination and growth of the wheat crops are 
more satisfactory. The drainage also is improvtxi. A field experiment at 
Goroke (Victoria) on heavy red land showed that one ajyplication of 
gypsum at 30 cwt. to the acre increased the wheat yield an average of 
73 bushels per acre for four years. At the present time it is thought that 
probaldy the results of applying gypsum to our moderately heavy soils 
would not be sufficiently marked to justify the expense. Gypsum, however, 
is likely to be of great advantage on the heavy, puggy, red clay soils to be 
found scattered throughout the sonthorn districts. These soils are particu¬ 
larly heavy, and stubborn to cultivate, and an application of gypsum at the 
rate of 30 cwt. per acre is well worth a trial. 

The physical condition of these particular soils renders them so excep¬ 
tionally difficult to w'ork that they cannot be brought into a suitable condi¬ 
tion for the growung of wheat (except in particularly favourable seasons) 
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unlesfl some action is taken to improve tlieir physical condition. For tliis 
purpose gypsum is undoubtedly of wonderful assistance, owin^ principally 
,to its action in flocculating the particles of clay. After an application of 
gypsum these refractory soils can be ploughed and cultivated with no more 
difficulty than is experienced when handling the average medium strong 
loams. 

The Victorian deposits of gypsum arc of rather good quality, averaging 
between 85 and 90 per cent, of sulphate of lima The price in Victoria is 
10s. a ton on trucks in bulk at the siding (bags extra). To this cost the 
rail freight must be added. Gypsum is railed at fertiliser rates, and can 
thus be landed at most sidings in Victoria for a'bout £1 a ton (including 
original cost and rail freight). 



A Crop of Turvey that yielded 87 bushels. 

With this crop Mr. I). Boltt* ^^on the West Wjalong Crop (’ompetitlon in the present season. 


On tile Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area Victorian gypsum costs tlie farmer 
£2 5s. to £2 lOs. a ton iu bags at rail Leetoii. Although this liigh cost does 
not prevent its use on the irrigation farms, it is too great to render the 
application of g:s’psuin profitahle to heavy wheat soils, with the possible 
exception of the extra heavy pug soils previously referred to. 

The gypsum deposit along the Hillston line is rather thin, and the 
average quality is compared with that of the Victorian product. A rich 
deposit exists, however, farther north in Xew South Wales, near the line 
from Oondolxilin to .Broken Hill. When this gypsum is available to New 
South Wales farmers it is anticipated that the low rail haulage will enable 
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the product tc» be purchased at a reasonable prices When tliia is the case 
rthe use of gypsxun may 'be extended even to the modi uiu-licavy red <*lay 
soils of the wJieat belt. 


SOWING PROBLEMS. 

Time of Sowing. 

April is the best month for sowing in the drier parts of the Kivcriiia 
and south-western district. A study of the rainfall tables reveals that this 
is one of the driest months of the year, consequently sowing has frequently 
*to be delayed. It is always an anxious time for the wheat-grower, and it 
frequently happens that wiien the sowing is delayed l>:s di^'.weather in 
April, when rain finally does come in May or June it is so continuous and 
there is so little evaporation that the wheat can only be sown while the land 
is too wet—what is popuarly known as “ mucked-in.” Rowing in a dry 
^seed-Jbed has many disadvantages, but it must be resorted to when the seasoji 
is dry and a large area has to be sown. In 1924 the wheat sown after the 
Tieavy rains produced the best crops on account of the long, moist growing 
reason. In 1925 the best crops were sown prior to the rains. Croiis sown 
lifter the rain were too late, and suffered on account of the dry spring and 
-summer. 

The main objections to dry sowing are the increased liability of th(" crop 
to flag smut infection and the vigorous growth of w^eeds. Tlowever, if the 
directions to be given in a later article for the control of flag smut are 
•carried out, this disease will not cause such great losses, and if the fallows 
liave been well worked, wieeds will not be quite so troiiblesoinc, so that dry 
•sowing can be carried out when this action is necessary. 

The following sowing periods are recommended:— 

Western Portion (including Lake •Cargelligo, Rankin’s Springs, llillstoii, 
Merriwagga, and Deniliquin).—^Early sowing, early April; midseason 
•sowing, to the second week in May; late sowuiig, not advisable. 

Central Portion (Wyalong, Barellan, Xarrandera, Berrigan, and 
Lockhart).—Early sowing, middle of April; inid>ea'*on sowing, early May; 
late sowing, to the end of May. 

Eastern Portion (including Yo>ung, Harden, Cor4amuudra, Junee, 
Ooolamon, Wagga, Ilenty, Culcaim, and Oorowa).—Early sowing, end of 
A-pril; midseason sowing, May; late sowing, to the middle of June, 

Preparation for Sowing. 

Great care should be exercised at sow'ing time. The seed should he .'^own 
‘Only when the land is in g^iod condition. If sowui wlien too moist, tlie 
resultant crop will be very disappointing. If lieavy or continuous rains 
bcMit down the surface and cause weeds to grow rapidly, the fallow must be 
well cultivated (but as shallow as possible) before .-.owing. Tf necessary, 
•cultivate twice before sowing. A good practice to cultivate with wide 
3K)ints on the implement and with a set of harrows dragging behind. The 
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A Common Source of Admixture. 

Admixtures often occur by feeding horse® on chaff containing’ mature 
wheat, tMost wheaten hay fed to horses is not cut until the grain is fairly 
well developed—in fact* tlie grain in many fanners’ samples of chaff is 
sufficiently mature to germinate. The feeding of sudh ohaff results in the 
growth of numerous “strangers” throughout the crop. Around Wagga, 
for example, where Baroota Wonder, Turvey, and Warden are largely grown 
for hay, heads of these wheats may ho seen scattered throughout many of 
the grain crops. Any farmer specialising in the growing of pure seed for 
sale should avoid risk hy feeding his horses on oaten chaff. In the event 
of any oats germinating and growing in the wheat crop the grader can he 
depended upon to remove^ thoni before the sample is sold for seed. 

Rate of Sowing. 

There has been a tendency of late yeans to increase the rate of seeding. 
A few years ago 40 lb. of seed per acre was considered sufficient, but now 
in the older and safer districts quite a nuinlu'r of farmers are sowing as 



Silos are beooming a Feature of well-equipped Wheat Farms. 

Tills pair of sUos j» ou a farm near Bnrellaii. Wlieii the wheat seavon !» over they are used for 

HtorjUi? uuts for sheep teed 


much as 80 ib. of graded per acre. The high rate of seeding is adopted 
because on well prejiared fallow it gives a heavier yield; the crops are usually 
also shorter than those sown thinly. 

In those distri(‘ts where the rainfall is reliable, sudh as iu the wide 
range of country between Henty, Wagga, Junoe, Temora, and Young, a 
seeding of from ^10 to 80 lb. of graded w'heat can be recommended. Iu the 
less favoured parts of the Iliverina ami MUith-w^estern slopes 50 to 60 lb. 
of seed has proved to be a very satisfactory s(‘eding. 

It is advisable to bear in mind that to get the maximum results from .i 
well prepared early fallcwv where a good supi)ly of moisture is stored, a heavy 
seeding is required. The class of country must also be considered. A better 
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and more even germination is usually obtained on the lighter soils than on 
heavy land; consequently the latter should receive a little more seed. Heavy 
country is also generally better suited to (*arrying a heavy crop. At 
Mathoura, on heavy plain county, in 1924, a field experiment showed 80 lb. 
of seed per acre to bo most suitable; this plot gave an increase of 3 bushels 
18 lb. per acre over the plot receiving 68 lb. per acre. The time of the 
year must be considered. Early-sown crops wiiich have more time to stool 
need not be sown so heavily as thos^* sown later. The variety is also 
important—^poor stooling varieties, such as most of our quick-growing 
•wdieats, must be sown thicker. Varieties with a large 'grain, such as 
Yandilla King, should be sown more thickly than other late maturing 
varieties with a smaller grain. The correct amount of seed for any locality 
cannot be definitely stated, as the condition of the fallows and other factors 
must be (sonsidered. It is a matter in which each man must use his own 
judgment at the time of seeding. 

Hriefly, the rate of seeding dei>ends on the variety, date of sowing, dis¬ 
trict, and condition of the fallow. The heaviest applications of seed are 
made in those localities with a reasonably heavy and reliable rainfall, such 
as Henty, Wagga, Junee, Young,^ and intermtKliate districts. At Wagga 
a few farmers sow 80 to 90 lb. of graded seed per acre. Heavy seeding 
is also rather effective in checking the growth of weeds and wild oats on 
dirty country. 

Slow Running of the Seed Drill 

Tlie use of dry copper carbonate for the prevention of hunt causes the 
seed to run more slowly, particularly in -wet weather. It is often found 
necessary to set the drill to sow faster than actually desired. If it is 
intended to sow 00 lb. of seed, the drill should be set to sow G5 to 70 lb. per 
acre. Many of the thin crops seen in 192.*) were due to the slow running 
of seed treated with copper carbonate. This powder tends to accumulate on 
the sowing cups of the seed drill and places (*onsiderable strain on the 
mechanism, and in damp weather even causes breakages. It has been found 
advisable, tlierefore, to grease tlio front of the revolving cups with a mixture 
of keros('ne and oil each morning to ensure free running. 

(To he conduflrd.) 


The Value of an Isolation Paddock. 

Every dairy-farmer should have a small ])addock where he can keep a beast 
absolutely away from all other cattle. Then, every time he buys new^ cattle 
be can keep them under observation until be is certain they are free from 
disease. It is quite a simple thing, yet probably not 1 per cent, of the 
dairy farmers on the coast have a paddock in which they can isolate cattle 
suspected of suffering from disease. The reason why abortion disease is so 
common is that one of the commonest ways of s])reading it is the sale of 
infected cattle. 
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How Clabencb Bitek Fabmeks Covbb Lucebne 
Haystacks. 

• The accompanying illustration shows a convenient and effective method 
employed Ly farmers on the Clarence Kiver for covering their lucerne hay¬ 
stacks. 

Four i)ole8 are erected, with pulleys attached to the top, and a windlass 
near the ground at a convenient height for working. A roof is then built 
on a framework between the four poles, and by means of wires running over 



Loe^riie Haystack with Moveable Cover. 

the pulleys to the windlasses the roof is elevated as desired for stack- 
building, and lowered again when oi>eration8 cease, and left at a sufficient 
angle to run off water. 'Wires are also attached to the corners of the roof, 
by which it is fastened down wdien in position on the stack. 

The method is very convenient and effective in covering the stacks, as 
each cut of hay can be added with little trouble, and it has the additional 
recommendation of being cheap.—d. E. Squire, Agricultural Instructor. 


Fallow as a Method of Oonsebving Moistubb. 

The preparation of a good fallow demands a knowledge of the principles 
underlying the storage of moisture in the soil and its retention by a soil 
mulch; also the peculiarities of the wheat plant itself have to be taken into 
account. If trapping rain is tlie prime object of the fallow, then obviously 
the earlier in the year the fallow is made the more effective it is, because 
rain soaks into ploughed land better than it does into hard soil. It is ju5C 
as important to prevent the run off ” tlie surface in the wheat belt as it 
is to encourage it in the moister parts of the State. In the dry north (of 
Victoria) it is the aim of every good farmer to catch and store every drop 
of water that falls on this fallow.—A. Mullett^ SujHwintendent of Agri¬ 
culture, Victoria. ,, ! 
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Winter Green Fodder Crop Competitions* 

Lower North Coast, 1926. 


J. M. PITT, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor.* 

Thk season 1926 was marked by considerable advancement in winter green 
fodder contests. Since 1922 local competitions have been conducted with a 
fair amount of enthusiasm and support, first by the llannam Vale branch, 
and latterly by the Durnaresq Island branch of the Agrir^ultural Bureau. 
It was not until this year that a competitive apjieal was made to the farmers 
connected with the Lower Morth Coast branches of the Agricultural Bureau in 
connection with winter fodder growing on an organised basis. Briefly, 
the movement aims at organised and systen^atic green fodder production 
in the interests of greater security in the diarying industry, in preference to 
fodder conservation, an undertaking that has, so far, not appealed to the 
Lower North Coast dairyman, chiefly because he is able to have a succession 
of green fodder available throughout the greater part of every year, and with 
very little exertion. At any rate, it may reasonably be stated that those 
who will not maintain a succession of green fodder crops when they have 
almost unlimited opportunities at hand for doing so will certamly not go 
to the greater trouble and expense of conservation. 

The opportunity afforded the farmer of figuring successfully in the local 
competition, carrying with it the right to automatically compete against 
fellow members of similar organisations in other districts for the “ Champion 
Oreon Fodder Plot,” makes the movement sufficiently attractive to appeal 
♦o the sporting instincts of the farmer, and arouses keenness and rivalry, which 
are usually absent where the contests are confined to small localities only. 
Furthermore, he is able to study aj)proved methods in winter fodder growing 
and gather ideas that })robably w^ould have passed unnoticed were not the 
movement of some special significance. The reasonings of the judge during 
the allocation of points according to the scale, and the various other repoits, 
&c., issued by the judges from other plots and from time to time, all help 
to arouse curiosity and a desire to do better next time. It is hoped, as the 
movement grows, to secure recognition from the Eoyal Agricultural Society. 
At the present time the championship carries with it a handsome trophy, 
subscribed to equally by the Bureau branches competing. 

Conditions Governing the Contests* 

Each bureau conducts its own contest, the winning entries automatically 
competing for the district championship. The object of the contest is to 
stimulate winter fodder production. 


•Mr. Pitt acted as judge in the competitions referred to.—Ep. 
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No hard-and-fast conditions arc imposed on the competitors. The greater 
the freedom the farmer gets in these matters, the greater will his interest 
be. To be a competitor, it is necessary for him to ha\e at least 2 acres grow¬ 
ing during the winter, half an acre of which must be reserved for judging in 
the local competition, to take place during the last iveek in August, and for 
the championship during the first week in September. The farmer maj" 
make several entries if he so wishes. It is pot necessary to have all sowings 
made at the one time. Discretion is necessary in choosing the right varieties 
or mixtures, the quantities of each to be sown, and tile time of soiling, so 
that a regular and constant supply of green fodder \vill be maintained through¬ 
out the times of greatest scarcity, the aim being to have a maximum growth 
on the plot reserved for competition at the time of judging stated. 
Seed in any quantity may be used at the discretion of the grower, and similar 
conditions apply to the use of fertiliser. All cultural operations are accord¬ 
ing to the farmer’s ideas, and the crop remains his. It was deemed advisable 
to close entries at 30th June, chiefly to exclude the farmer who discovers, 
about judging time, and after a tour of inspection of other plots in his dis¬ 
trict, that his crop should win. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
conditions to prevent a farmer withdrawing his plot at any time after the 
entry is made, should it be required for fodder. 

Judging is done in accordance with a scale of points which takes into account 
the suitability of crop for fodder (more points being allowed for 1 balanced 
mixtures than for one-class crops-see below); stooHiig and thickness of 
stand; period of maturity or best fodder stage (a crop just breaking into head 
being preferable to one too far in head or too immature); Icafiness, greenness, 
freedom from weeds and disease, and general appearance. More points 
arc deducted for unevenness in the crop due to poor farming methods— 
unsightly “ back ups ” and clean outs, &c.— than for where the crop has 
lodged owing to violent weather conditions. ^ 

The following is a section of the scale of points used, shoA^big coiu))arative 
values under “ Suitability of Crop for Fodder ” heading :— 

Scale of Points. 

Oats alone, 20 points; wheat alone, 16 points; barley alone, 18 points; 
peas alone, 16 points; oats and vetches, 27 points; wheat and peas, 23 
points; barley and vetches, 25 points; oats and peas, 23 points; w’^heat 
and field peas, 19 points; barley and peas, 21 points; vetches alone, 20 
points; oats and peas and vetches, 20 points; wheat and peas and vetches, 
26 points; barley, peas and vetches, 28 points. 

Thus those who grow oats alone can only receive a maximum of 20 points, 
but where vetches arc included, and the crop carries a desirable proportion 
of this legume, the maximum is 27 points, and so on. It will he noted in 
the table of yields which follows later that, although vetches were included 
in some plots,.the points allotted were similar to those allow^ed for the cereal 
crop alone. This was because of the almost total failure of the legume. 
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Seasonal Conditions. 

Manning Rivet District. ~k very dry, late summer, followed by heavy rain¬ 
falls during the autumn, hindered cultural operations. Sowings, consequently, 
were made on poorly-prepared plots, and were mostly delayed. During 
June further heavy rain battered the crops, but the only rain of \aliie after 
this month, and up till the time of judging, was a fairly general fall of about 
1J inches early in July. During the greater part of that month and August 
the conditions were quite unseasonable—w^ann days and nights with almost 
a total absence of fro.sts. In consequence, many of the early plots were 
very poor, and rust made its appearance earlier than usual. 

Late-sown crops were mostly good, .but, of course, were too backw^ard 
to secure highest points. A few crops lodged during a strong wind storm in 
August. 

The rainfall for Taree, which is representative of the Taree Estate and 
Dumaresq Island districts, was as follows: March, 717 points; April 
418 points: May, 562 points; June, 293 points; July, 636 points; August, 
154 points. 



Mr. J. P. Mooney’s Plot of Sunrise Onts (Dumaresq Island Competition). 


Bulhy. —This centre is more elevated, and is 30 miles south of Taree. 
Conditions during the summer and autumn were somewhat similar. The 
winter months, however, were colder. The oat crops maintained a greener 
and fresher appearance, and rust did not appear until late. 

Batidon Grove (10 miles north of Dungog).—Farmers in this district were 
better od still. Normal conditions prevailed; land was brought to a good 
tilth early; the crops were sown to time, and the winter months were more 
seasonable. Crops were luxuriant, and rust was almost absent. 

Dumareiq bland Competition. 

This local contest was run in conjunction with a well-known fertiliser firm, 
which, in addition to supplying nitrate of soda and other fertilisers gratis, 
donated handsome trophies for competition. 
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The contest was run as follows:—Sunrise oats were used throughout all 
the plots. One half-acre was fertilised w'ith bonedust J cwt., and super¬ 
phosphate f cwt., per acre, and another half-acre adjoining was fertilised with 
a similar mixture plus nitrate of soda at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre when 
the crop was 6 inches lugh. The entrants in the contest were eligible for the 
competition open to Bureau branches on the Lower North Coast. There 
were eleven entries. 

It is not intended to deal with all the plots in detail here, further than to 
state that the majority suffered from want of better preparatory culti¬ 
vation. One ploughing, and that just prior to sovring, does not give the 
soil a chance to “ mellow,’* with the result that if the season be at all unfavour¬ 
able, the crop suffers considerably. 

The winning plot—Mr. J. P. Mooney’s—was one exception. The soil 
here, a deep loam, is better drained than most soils on the island, and is more 
easy of access after heavy rain. The previous crop had been potatoes, which 
had been fertilised. Prior to sowing two ploughings were gi\en, and the soil 
was brought to a fine tilth by other operations. The crop was a dense growth 
of Sunrise oats, leafy and succulent. Its weight exceeded that of any other 
plot. Although slightly rusty, and showing a little discoloured leaf, the 
crop was a very fine one. 

Some of the later sowm plots, notably Messrs. D. Dorward’s and \V. J. 
Adams’s, promised well, but were too late for the judging, which took place 
iate in August, The^e were also sown on fairly well-prepared plots. 

Sunrise oats was the crop sown on all plots, fertilisers beiiig used at the 
rates mentioned above. The results of the competition were as follows 


Coinpotitor 


Results of the Dumarestj Island Competition. 


I -lulUbility 

I of Crop 

I I 

' Fodder. 




General 

af)pear‘ 

anne. 


liCafluess , Freedom | Yield I 
and from llust, (2 points I 
Greenness Disease, ■ per Ion j 
of Clot. 'andWeeds. allowed)., 


Total. 


Mjik. Points 

30 

15 

16 

! 16 


Points. 

P - 

i Points. 

Points. 

; Points. 

J. P. Mooney* 

20 

1 12 

12 

10 

D. Dorward ... 

20 

13 

8 

12 

K. BrimBton©...! 

20 

1 10 

11 

, 11 

H. Nollaby ...: 

20 

i 8 i 

10 

10 

F. CoUinB ...| 

20 

1 9 

14 

! 10 

W. Payno 

20 

i '' 1 

8 

i 10 

1 


ir> 


10 


points. I Points. 


13 

13 

8 

7 

10 

11 


I 


Points. Points. 


37 

34 

27 

17 

25 

32 


110 

108 

92 

78 

95 

99 


Taree Estate Competition. 

In the contest run by the Taree Estate Bureau there wore nine entries, 
including a wide range of crops—field peas, oats and vetches, barley, and 
oats alone. Cultural operations w’ere, in most instances, late, as also v/ere 
the sowings. One ploughing only is more the rule than the exception in 
preparing for winter fodder in these parts, and the crops suffer in consequence, 
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Two crops were inseparable for leading position. Mr. 6. Levict’s crop 
of Mulga oats and vetches (tlie latter failing) was sown on a rich portion of 
land previously under potatoes. Tw^o ploughings were given. The crop 
was rather immature, but was dense, clean, and luxuriant. Mr. J. Mur¬ 
dock’s crop of Sunrise oats, sown after maize on land once ploughed, was even 
a shade past its best, and it was rusty. 

Field peas alone, entered by Mr. L. Northcott, although a nice plot, were 
rather too unbalanced for an ideal fodder. Cows, in many instances, do 
not take readily to them, especially when immature. 


Results of the Taree Estate Competition. 


Competitor. 

Crop 

Suitability 
of Crop 
for Fodder. 

StooJing 
and Thickness 
of Stand. 

tr 4-’ 

V bi> 

O . m 
'2 

5 ■*.> 0/ 

JR 

i 

General 

Appearance 

Leaflness and 
Greenness of 
Plot. 

1 a 0. . 
o ® 

S'® 

a> 

ll’a 

Yield— 1 

2 points per tenj 
allowed. ; 

Total. 


Maximum Points. 

i 30 

15 

15 

15 

.r. 

10 


_ 

•0. Levick 


'points 

Points* 

Pointfi 1 

Points 

Points 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Muka oata and vetches... 

; 20 

13 

8 ; 

8 

12 

9 

29 

09 

•J. Murdorh 

Sunrise oatn . 

20 ' 

11 

14 ! 

12 

8 

fi 

28 

90 

L. Northcott 

Grey field peas . 


12 

9 

9 

12 

9 

28 

95 

F. Plett. 

Sunrise oats and vetches 


u 

U 

7 

8 

5 

17 

80 

F. lied man 

Cape barlcv . 

' 18 

8 

12 

10 

7 

6 

11 

72 


Bandon Grove Competition. 

Although coming into tlie contest late wdth three entries, the Bandon 
Grove Bureau plots were, on the whole, the best prepared. TliOteC entered 
by Mr. Walter Smith and Mr. Alex. Smith were taken in hand several months 
before sowing. Three ploughings are not uneommon, wdth several other 
discings, &c., in between to get a good seed-bed. Tl)c result was very notice¬ 
able, as the crops w(»re luxuriant and almost entirely free from rust. Mr. 
Walter Smith’s plot of Sunrise oats was 6 feet high,luxuriant and all standing. 
The thin stand, howe^'er, had caused the growth to coarse, and it w'aa 
not so leafy as Mr. Alex. Smith’s plot. The lalter vas a luxuriant plot of 
Mulga oats and w'heat mixed, at almost the best fodder stage, very leafy and 
dense. A little lodging had taken place, otherwise the crop was a very fine 
one and weighed heavily. Mr. Foster’s plot was rusty and W’cighed light. 


Results of the Bandon Grove Competition. 





1 . 


1 V ft! 



S . 1 

1 


Competitor. 

Crof) 

i 

Suitability 
of Crop 
for Fodder 

iCS ’ 

j|b 

o - « 

V. 

TJ O 
8 
<e 

Period of 
Maturity—P 
Fodder St a 

■eC S 

M 8 

SI 

p ® 

m i*: 

c o 
|gSi 

n C, 1 

1 V "2 ' 
£ » § 1 

Yield— 

2points pert 
allow'ed. 

Total. 


1 Maximnir Points. 


36 

! 

1 ir, 

16 

If) 

1 1“ 1 - 1 - 

Alex. Smith 

i 

Oiesley 

Points! 

1 

1 

1 Points 

Point‘d 

J’oints 

1 Point® 

( 

! Points 

Points. 

...! Mul^a oats and 

1 20 1 

1 13 1 

1 A4 

9 

14 

8 

34 

112 


A^heat. 






1 



Walter Smith 

.. ] Sunrise oats 


! 20 

! 10 

' 13 

12 

13 


1 29 

106 

Alex. Foster 

...1 AlKcrlan oat^ 


; 20 

! 13 

; 13 

11 

10 

! •' 

: 24 

1 

96 
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Bidby Barean Competition. 

There were quite a iiuji)l»er of entrien in the local contest, but only two 
completed the test, the remainder withdrawing owing to the backwardness 
of’ the crops, due to late sowing and dry conditions. This district is some¬ 
what elevated, the hills being of rich volcanic soil aiid the flats of a dark 
chocolate loam. Frosts were prevalent, and this had the effect of keeping 
rust of!. Mr. J. T. Milligan’s crop of Mulga oats and vetches (the latter 



Mr. Walter Smith's Sunrise Oats (Bandon Grove Competition), 



Mr. Alex. Smith's Mulga pats and Gresiey Wheat mixed (Bandon Grove Competition). 


failing) was clean, even, green, and succulent. It was on the thin side, how¬ 
ever, and weighed somewhat light. Mr. Thompson’s i>lot of Mulga oats and 
vetches was also a fine, clean, upstanding crop, but was also on the thin 
side. His crop of Clarendon wheat was one of the finest seen for some time, 
but vras deficient in leaf and also weighed light. Both plots were well 
prepared. 
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Results of the Bulby Bureau Competition. 


Competit-or. 

Crop. 

Suitahillty 
of Crop 
for Fodder. 

Stooifng 
and ThiclcneBs 
of Stand. 

Period of 
Maturity—Best 
Fodder Stase. 

General 

Appearance. 

Leaflness and 
Greenness. 

In 

W 

Yield— 

2 point.*! per ton 
allowed. 

Total. 


Maxlrouni Poinia. 

30 

15 

15 

15 

1.5 

10 

!_ 





Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. Points, 

Poiiita. 

J J. Milligan ... 

Miilga oats and votcln'K ... 

20 

11 

14 

14 

14 

ft 

2.5 

107 

T. Pfttewon 

‘ Mulga oats and vetches ... 

21 

10 

13 

14 

l.H 

8 

25 

iU4 

T. Patorson 

Clarendon wheat.. 

16 

8 

12 

14 

12 

9 

18 

89 


The District Championship. 

Mr. H. C. Stening, Chief Instructor, made the following placirgs for the 
District Cliampionship, for which the winners of the foregoing competitions 
were eligible:— 


Champioj^ship Awards. 


CoinjKJtltor. 

Oop. 

Date. 

Sown. 

- 

Icl 

*0 o •- 
OD 0 

Stoo/Ing 
and Thickness 

Period of 
Maturity—Best 
Fodder Stajre. 

General 

Appearance. 

ts 

S * 

« t 

|£ 

.s'" 

Freedom from 
Rust, Disease, 
and W’eeds 

Yield— 

2 points perton 
allowed. 

Total. 


Maximum Points .! . 

30 

15 

15 

15 

15 

in 


... 




Poiiita. 

Points. 

Points, 

Pointf.'Points. 

Points 

Point ^ 

•Points 

J P. Moon<'V, 
Dmnaresq rsltind 

Sunrise oats 

28 April 

20 

12 

13 

12 

12 

7 

39 

116 

Alex Smith, llandoi 
Grove. 

Sunrise oats and 
Gresley wheat. 

15 April 

20 

13 

14 

9 

14 

9 

34 

113 

J. J Milligan, 

Bii)i)y. 

Mulga oats 


20 

11 

14 

14 

14 

9 

2.5 

107 

0. U. LeNlck, Taroe 
Kst.itc. 

Miilga outs 

14 May.. 

20 

13 

9 

8 

14 

8 

! : 

29 

101 


Mr. J. P Mooney’s pkt thus secured the championship honours for the 
season. 


Remarks. 

Cultivation,—1 00 much emphasis cannot be placed upon the importance 
of having a w'ell-prepared seed plot. Rushing winter foddeis in after a 
rough ploughing immediately after the preceding crop was too much in 
evidence this year, resulting in inferior crops. While it is not always pt^ssible 
on the rich alluvial coastal farms of limited areas to have much land remaining 
idle for any length of time, still the advantages of a short, well-worked fallow 
have been most noticeable in the contest under review. Bringing the lajid 
under the plough at least three months before sowing, with additional work¬ 
ing, such as ploughing and disc-harrowing and cultivating at intervals, 
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are operations that bring the seed-bed into a moist, mellow, and clean con¬ 
dition, and assure even growth throughout. To follow a system of rotation 
of cropping also helps to maintain the fertility of the soil, and in one or tw 
instances this season where winter fodders have followed potatoes—^aa 
ideal rotation in which the cultural operations applied to the potato are o 
great value to the fodders—the results have been most marked. 

Crops ,—A reference to the scale of points on page 14 gives a fair idea 
of the class of fodders mostly grown, and the order of value. The table has 
been prepared in the main from a consensus of opinions of progressive dairy¬ 
men, and the points arranged accordingly. 

All agreed that a mixture of cereal and legume is the most desirable class 
of fodder, and although both field peas and vetches are at present tried by 
a very limited number of growers, they are certainly giving good results. 
Another mixture—wheat, oats, and legume—tried by Mr, Alex. Smith, of 
Bandon Grove, for the past three seasons, is also giving excellent results. 
Bqual quantities of Sunrise oats and Gresley wheat, plus the legume, and 
Mulga oats, Gresley wheat, and legume are compared with the oats and 



Mr. T. Paterson's Mulga Oats (on left) and Clarendon Wheat (on right) (Bulbr Competition). 


wheat sown separately. The value of these mixtures is that the wheat, 
being tougher in the stalk, holds the oats up remarkably well. In each 
case the oat plots sown adjoining the mixed plots lodged badly. The yield 
of the mixed crop, too, was heavier, the reason being that soil ingredients 
are used in different ijuantities and in a different manner by each cereal. 
Thus a greater area of the plot is brought into use than is the case when 
each cereal is sown sepaiately. The idea is sure to become popular. 

Time of Boning ,—There is a great diversity of opinion among farmers 
as to the time to sow various crops. While one of the objects of the contests 
is to have half an acre at its best stage for the judge at the end of August, 
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the main idea is, of course, to encourage the more extensive growing of winter 
fodders. For a succession throughout the winter and spring, sowings may 
be made from mid-February until almost the end of June. To have a crop, 
say, of Sunrise oats somewhere near the desirable stage of maturity at the 
end of August, normally a sowing may be made during the first week in 
April. It must be understood, however, that abnormal seasonal conditions, 
situation of crop (on alluvial or poor soil), previous cultivation of plot, and 
the district play a very important part in influencing the maturity, and 
variations ranging to two and a half weeks from normal have been noticed 
this year. To overcome this farmers are recommended to make, where 
possible, throe sowings, ranging between mid-March and mid-April. 



Mr. J. J. MlUlg«n’« Mulgt Oats (Bulby Oompatitlon). 


Quaiuitj/ to Almost as great a difference of opinion exists in regard 

to the quantity of seed to sow per acre. The Department's recommendation 
for the Lower North Coast is 2 bushels of wheat or oats per acre where these 
crops are sown separately, and | bushel less cereal where the legume is 
included. This will be found fairly accurate over a range of soils. 

Experience on the rich alluvial, well-prepared soils is that these quantities 
are slightly high, the thick sowing tending to make tlie crop lodge in rough 
weather. Sowing too lightly, on the other hand, while probably resulting 
in the crop standing, encourages a coarser growth of stalk, less foliage, and 
lighter yield. On the poorer or second-class soils, 2 bushels of the cereals 
sown alone is advisable, the growth being seldom as heavy and the stooling 
not so profuse as on the richer soils. 

The addition of fertilisers is strongly recommended to growers who are 
not already adopting tliis method of giving the crop a good start. 
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Dipping of Lambs. 

Owing to the very wet weather during last winter, ticks and lice have been 
very prevalent, and this has necessitated the quarantining of a number of 
holdings until the sheep have been dipped. As no records were available as 
to the effect of dipping of lambs intended for market, in respect of either 
growth or appearance of the wool, it was decided to carry out an esxperiment 
at Bathurst Experiment Farm this season, and on 10th September eighteen 
average lambs were divided into three lots and weighed, after which one lot 
was dipped in an arsenical powder dip, a second in a carbolic fluid dlip, 
and the third was kept as a check. No ticks or lice were present. 

The lamlbs were again weighed on 21st October, and the wool examined. 
It was found that the lambs were all in excellent condition without notice¬ 
able difference between the several lots. Very little difference was to be seen 
in the wool, except that in the case of the lot dipped with the carbolic fluid 
dip the woo-1 api>eared efldghtly brigliiter than that on the other lambs. 

The lambs were weighed and the averages of the lots with their increases, 
was as followe:— 



Averafire weight 
on 10th Sept. 

Averaire weight 
on 2l8t Ocl. 

Increase, 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Arsenical powder dip. 

68-3 

84*6 

16*2 

Carbolic fluid dip . 

65 0 

89*3 

24*3 

Check lot . 

690 

86*0 

26 0 


As the table shows, the lambs dipi)ed in the arsenical dip did not make 
the same gains as the other two groups, but the increase of almost i lb. per 
day is satisfactory, and the resulte suggest that Jambs can be safely dipped 
without ill-effects, provided ordinary care is taken. Tlie test will be repeated 
next year to ascertain if the lower gain in the lot dipped in the arsenical 
mixture is due to the dip or to some other circumstanec.—K A, Elliott, 
Sheep and Wool Expert. 


Why Gbeah Tests Vabt. 

The following summary of the reasons why cream tests vary from time to 
time is given by Mr. E. 0. Challis, Superintendent of Dairying, Department 
of Agriculture of South Africa, in the Departmental Journal :— 

1. Speed of separator being either too low or too high. 

2. Separator nmning badly through using inferior oil, or bowl vibrating 
through being out of balance. 

3. Kemoving the milk float and feeding the machine beyond its capacity. 

4. Neglecting to alter the cream-regulating screw in springtime, when 
milk is poor, and in autumn, when milk is richer, 

5. Fluctuations in the temperature of the milk. 

6. Changes in the richness of milk, either from morning or evening milldngs, 
and more especially through indifferent milking. 

7. Amount of skim milk or water used for flushing the bowl, which often 
varies from day to day. 

8. Using a cheap or inferior type of separator. 
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Wheat-growing in the Parkes District* 


W. W. WATSON, “ VVooflbino,” Tichborne.* 

It is only in the past ten years that there has been a determined move by 
the farmers of the Parkes district to increase their acre yield of wheat. Up 
to that time a consistent war was waged against the natural forest and the 
unnatural ralbbit, against weather conditions and products that were un¬ 
saleable. 

During the last few years there has been a decided improvement in the 
methods of wheat cultivation, farmers having realised that there is much 
more than the rainfall variations to ibe taken into account. Many farmers 
have developed a keener sense of observation, mixed with the ordinary 
common variety, and we are only now beginning to ask the question, “ Why 
is there any variation in the wheat crop?” 

The rainfall registrations of the district call for keen observation and 
appropriate adjustment of cultivation methods. Taking Parkes as a centre, 
the figures show that over a period of thirty-six years the variations range 
from a total of 36 inches in 1891 to 11 inches in 1902, and the montf ■"* 
June, with an average of 256 points as the wettest, followed in order by 
January, December, July, August, September, March, May, October, April, 
and then February, with November last, with an average of 142 points, 
The wheat-growing season of six months (May to October) shows a total 
of 10 inches, and the summer months about an inch less—a record that calls 
for good judgment in using to the best advantage the summer rains in 
relation to the different soils of the district. One of the great difficulties 
tlie average farmer has in districts similar to this is to overcome his own 
conservatism. 

A straight furrow twenty-five years ago was the whole evidence of a 
good farmer, but to-day it is only of 60 per cent, importance. Soil require¬ 
ments and conditions well understood are worth miles of straight iurrowh, 
and many wheat growers of our district have lately learned to appreciate 
this. They have learned, too, that knowledge without action is dead. Prove 
your theory by practice, commit your text book to memory, and then plough 
it mider. 

It is freely acknowledged now that successful crops can only be produced 
on fallow, and the introduction of this system of wheat-growing is mainly 
responsible for the prosperity of the district, and it is seldom that any 
other cultivation method is submitted to a judge in a crop competition. 
The entries made in connection with the Parkes P. and A. Association's 
competitions have in recent years shown a distinct improvement in acre 
yield, and in the past three years (with a total entry of forty-six competitors) 
the estimated yield per crop shows a creditable average of slightly over 
30 bushels per acre. 

* From a paper read at Parkes Educational Tour, October, 1926. 
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The soils of the Parkes district are of wide range, varying, as they do, 
from the deep rich chocolate to the light sandy loam, and yet each has 
its capabilities and must be understood to produce best results. Mis¬ 
understanding between the soiTs requirements and the grower brings also 
a misunderstanding between the grower and the banker. We farmers are 
only beginning to understand our various soils, not only as to chemical 
deficiency, but also as to mechanical condition. 

Proiblems have yet to be solved as to the needs of the lands lying on the 
western slopes of the higher country to the east of Parkes. The very excellent 
response they make in yearn of average rainfall and under is well known, bui 
there is something in their make-up that, in the wetter winters (which do 
not come very often) is not a help in the production of heavy yields. This 
weakness may be their porous nature, which suggests a tendency to lose 
the effects of applications of superphosphate and other soil necessities oy 
the process of leaching. It will probably be remedied by some system of 
cultivation and crop rotation, which can only be found by experiment in 
those areas. However, the excellent returns obtained in eight years out of 
ten is proof that these soils will maintain their position among the best 
of the district. 

The lands to the immediate west of Parkes and to the north and north¬ 
west reciuire their own treatment. Kich, deep, and, in places, heavy cla.y, 
they are adding their quota to the maximum yields of the district. On these 
soils care must be exercised in the working of the fallow, especially during 
the summer months, but by observing the effects of different cultivations 
before and after rains tlie lesson will be learned that nature is trying to 
teach us. 

Further west again we have the wonderfully rich productive soils of 
N^elungaloo and Qunningbland—strong chocolate, volcanic, producing a rank 
growth of both grass and crops in seasons of more than average rainfall, 
but showing less response in comparison in years of low registrations, and 
especnally so in the second year of successive dry years. With a better 
understanding of the mechanical requirements of the soil, I believe a much 
better response will be possible in such years, and these lands will yet prove 
to be among the most productive, if not the best, in the district. 

Then we have the lighter soils to the south and the south-west of Parker, 
which may not produce the heavy growth of the previously mentioned lands, 
but will return to the wheat-grower a very payable crop in any year. They, 
too, need their own method of cultivation on the fallow during the summer 
and autumn in order to- get the besit yields. 

There are other classes of soils in lesser areas that each require their 
own method of tnutment, but these (with those I have described) can well 
be classed as first quality, and are all producing yields over a series of years 
on individual farms and on large areas of from 20 to 25 bushels. With 
increasing powers of observation on the part of wheat-growers, and acting 
on what those observations teach, T see no reason why those acre yields 
cannot be still further increased. 
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Though our district is comparatively young as a wheat-producing centre, 
we unfortunately have diseases to combat. The advantage of copper 
carbonaite in better control of burut and a quicker germination was quickly 
realised by district farmers, and the exi>eriments of the Department of 
Agriculture on many district farms proved it so emphatically that to-day its 
use as a smut-preventive is general and the experiments have been discon¬ 
tinued. 

Take-all is not so prevalent in this district as in many others, though 
traces of it are often met with, and a change to grass or another crop will 
generally provide the remedy. 

Elag smut is our worst disease. It is seldom that a crop of wheat can 
be found entirely free from it, and many farmers have at times experienced 
veiy serious losses, but it is impossible yet to state what is a definite remedy. 

-Sheep have long been recognised as a valuable adjunct to wheat pijoduction, 
and I know of few farms in the district where they are not recognised as 
enabling greater wheat yields, saving work on the fallows in aiding consoli¬ 
dation, and restoring necessary components that go to make up a fertile 
soil, besides bringing into the bank account additional revenue by the sales 
of wool and fat lambs. 

The wdieat varieties of fifteen years ago have been superseded by newer 
varieties which are a contributing factor in the increased acre yield. 
greatest area to-day is sown to Canberra, a wheart; that has proved its^f in 
wet years as well as dry, and that will accommodate itself to any variety 
of soil. It is an early maturer and a good wheat to harvest. It may be a 
little susceptible to disease, but it is the best early-maturing bag-filler we 
have. 

Gresley is also a good wheat, especially as a hay producer. Federation 
has to some extent gone out of favour here in recent years. It is liable to 
disease, especially leaf blight and rust, and the wet springs we sometimes 
get leave their mark on tho quality of the grain, for while it holds the pride 
of place in western Victoria and in similar di8tri(;ts where the spring months 
are of longer duration, the further one travels in a northerly direction the 
less it is grown, till in the northern district of this State and Queensland 
it is almost a stranger. The short springs and the warm, humid conditions 
of these parts are not conducive to high yields. 

Waratah has, during the past year or two, yielded well, and is becoming 
very iwpular owing to its good standing and Kig-filling qualities. 

Bena is also a wheat that promises to become a favourite. Though of 
only recent introduction, it has an excellent record. 

Turvey is one of tho wheats that has survived through the past twenty-five 
years by its ability to stand up against akniost every tost, and, though a late 
variety, it figures in most of the crop competitions in this and districts in 
the south of the State. 

Many other wheats are grown by farmers here according to their fancy, 
but it would be a distinct advantage if the wheat varieties grown could be 
cut down, and there is a decided inclination on the part of farmers in this 
direction. 
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Large increases in the nse of superphosphate have taken place’ in the past 
few years, due, of course, to the great response that ^the wheat plant makes 
to its application. Up to ten years ago it was doubtful whether any benefit 
was derived from its use. I am not quite sure why this should be, but 
there are indications that it may be due to the action of sun and rain, 
assisted by the trampling of stock and the working of implomensts, causing 
the consolidation that is so necessary in obtaining the maximum benefit 
from suiierphosphate. The quantity generally used is aibout 66 11). per acre, 
but there is a distinct tendency to increase this quantity, as experiments and 
the crop competitions have shown. 

During recent years there has been quite an invasion of tractors to the 
district, and there are now hundreds at work. Generally speaking, the 
soils and climate lend themselves to this class of power. The lands are of 
rather porous nature, and soon dry after comparatively heavy rains, in 
contrast to much of the soil of northern Victoria and part of the Riverina. 
Our climate is also suitable for their use, for while we may get a greater 
yearly rainfall, our total of wet days for the year is slightly less and the 
tendency with tractorsHs for a greater area to be cultivated per farm, quicker 
methods of working when needed, and much less time in taking off the 
harvest. Wbeth t they will prove an economic success remains to be proved, 
but xliO present prices of power fuel point in that direction. 

Prices of wheat lands have appreciated in value very much in the past 
few years, due principally to the more advanced methods adopted in the pro¬ 
duction of wheat, the realisation by landowners of the productive capacity 
of their holdings, and the good average prices obtainable for all the products 
of the farm, and I see no reason why these prices should not further advance 
to a figure equal to land& with similar soils and rainfall in the other wheat- 
producing States of South Australia and Victoria. 

Wheat has put our district on the map, and wheat will he a big factor in 
keeping it there, but while wo have achieved something there are greater 
possibilities ahead. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in November. 


The following outbreaks of the»»more important infectious diseases were 


reported during the month of November, 1920 :— 


Anthrax .. 

T) 

Pleuro-pneutnonia contagiosa 

6 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever).. . 

... Nil. 

Swine Fever. 

... Nil. 

Blackleg . . 

. . Nil. 

- Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Hurg(‘on. 


A PIG without a pedigree is like a ship without a compass—you never know 
what may happen, but the chances are you will find yourself upon the recks.— 
urners^ Advocate (South Africa). 
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Bulk Handling and Grading of Wheat. 

In Canada, and the United States. 


Mr. David Kelly, a prominent and popular figure in the Agricultural 
Bureau movement in the Parkes district, recently returned from a visit 
to Canada and the United States, and in response to a request from 
the Advisory Council of the Bureau he has forwarded a report that contains 
much that is of interest to farmers here. 

Noting the differences 'between the conditions in North America and 
those oibtaiiiing in Australia, Mr. Kelly points out that in Canada great 
quantities of grain have to be moved long distances in a very short 
space of time. Harvested in autumn, it is essential that the wheat should 
reach the Atlantic coast before frozen lakes an^ rivers block the trans¬ 
port. This wuld not possibly be done except for the great advantage they 
have in the abundance of railway rolling-stock suitable for carrying bulk 
wheat. The whole of the railways tliere have adopted a standard box 
car that is used for all purposes other than stock, ballast, or coal. These 
box cars are admirably suited to the purpose of carrying bulk whet, "’^d 
there are several thousands, each with a capacity of 1,500 bushels. The 
average load for one of their heavyweight engines is forty-five to sixty cars, 
so that the flow of grain to the terminal elevators is tremendous. The 
grain is removed from these cars by means of power shovels, by which two 
men can unload 30,000 bushels per day. This method, however, is being 
superseded by the car dumper which lifts the car bodily and spills the con¬ 
tents into the receiving bin in a few minutes. 

Small country elevators built of wood and holding about 30,000 bushels are 
used. They are often covered by iron sheets, but in most cases are only 
painted. These elevators are square in shape, and are subdivided into nine 
bins by two divisions each way. These divisions are a great support and 
allow of much lighter timibers to be used throughout the construction. The 
separate bins allow for grading of whea^as it comes to the elevators. The 
man in charge can direct the grain into any of the nine bins by making 
adjustments from the ground floor. The cost of these elevators in America 
averages about 12,000 dollars, which includes engine, weighing, and tipping 
plant. 

A rapid development*of the pooling system of contract selling is taking 
place, and co-operative farmers’ companies are taking control of the delivery 
of the wheat into the railway cars. In many instances the State Govern¬ 
ments are assisting the co-operating companies by advancing 85 per cent, 
of the cost of construction. The farmers take bonds for the 15 per cent, 
and appoint their own operators, and work the elevators to suit the rush ol 
harvest operations. 
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The system of cleaning and grading of wheat as practised in Canada 
appeared to Mr. Kelly to be elaborate and effective. The varying condition 
of the grain due to climatic influences was very great and involved the 
necessity for the establishment of definite grades. 

Under the Canadian Grain Act certain standard qualities of grain haze 
been nominated Ko. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 Northern. These standards were 
fixed with reference to the soundness of the grain and the protein content. 
They are definitely fixed (tliey do not alter from year to year) and indicate 
to the local and also to tJhe overseas buyer a reliable regular standard of 
quality, which very greatly asgiists him in securing the exact quality of 
grain ho wants for his particular purpose. Confidence in buying must 
affect the price. Certificates are issued to owners of each car load after 
a very thorough sampling and testing process, which in the rusth season 
is carried on day and night and seven days per week. Each ear load is 
binned according to its grade, and the certificate becomes the negotiable 
basis of all dealing. If by any circumstance the whole crop was below the 
permanent No. 1 standa#, then no No. 1 certificate would be issued, and in 
this way a world-wide confidence of great value is being estalblished. 

Although the crop in New South Wales would generally average a more 
even quality than the Canadian crop, Mr. Kdlly believes that a system of 
grading and permanent standards would be far preferable to our present 
unsatisfactory and varying system of selling f.a.q. He saw a great many 
samples of wheat delivered! from the terminal ©levators, and was greatly 
impressed by the enhanced appearance due to the cleaning process through 
which it all passed before it entered the storage bins. As the grain 
is lifted fro-m the car dumps it passes through a cleaning machine which 
at very little added handling cost greatly increases the attractiveness of the 
sample and saves the storage room that would be occupied by the roughaga. 
The waste is fairly accurately allowed for in the sampling and testing pro¬ 
cesses, and is stated on the certificate as dockage. For the handling of car 
loads that are badly affected with wild oats, there are special machines 
for removing all these impurities. It is probable that on the average the 
sample of grain coming from the Canadian threshing machine would be 
cleaner than from Australian headers. We would therefore gain even more 
than they do by some similar clewing process. 


An Experiment in Breeding for Production, 

At Iowa State College a number of breeding experiments have l)een carried 
out in which the value of progeny has been carefully estimated. A scrub 
cow of'the type with which the experiments were started produced under 
standard conditions 192 lb. of fat, but a calf from that cow, by a pure-bred 
Friesian sire, produced 266 lb. of fat, and the next generation, in which the 
same Friesian blood wb-s again added, produced 482 lb. of fat. We cannot 
get away from the result of an experiment like that. It is borne out in 
practice, of course, in every dairying country.— Dr. G. F. Fini^ay, at the recent 
Conference on Animal Husbandry. 
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The Marketing of Fat Lambs* 

Loss OF Weight while in Trucks. 


J. M. COLEMAN, Senior Shoep and Wool Instructor* 

One of the factors most necessary to successful fat-lamb raising is close 
proximity to the rail and to market, so that the lambs may reach the market 
still exhibiting the bloom and sappiness desired by buyers. The necessity 
for careful marketing methods that will, as far as possible, avoid loss of 
bloom and weight has often been stressed, but the loss occurring in trucks 
is unavoidable. Exactly what that loss is and how it varies with the distance 
travelled we took an opportunity to ascertain this season, by arranging 
for the average weights of lots of lambs at thre# experiment farms to he 
compared with the weights on arrival at Flemington. In each case a suffi¬ 
cient number of lambs was weighed at each end to indicate the average 
loss over the whole consignment. The table below gives the results of these 
weighings, which plainly show that an increase in the mileage tv ’^ed 
increases the actual loss of weight, the average loss being correspondingly 
greater with the mileage. The advantage enjoyed in this respect by farmers 
in the wheat belt over farmers further out is manifest. 


Where bred. 

Distance in miles, j 

Total consign- ‘ 
ment. | 

Number weighed | 

1 

Time trucked, j 

Time weighed. 

§ 

«tb 
-dB 

|§ 

Sold. • 

1 

_ ___ I 

1 £ ei' 

, 

II 

i 5. O' 

L^. 

|§ 

a).S 

i| 

■< 

Average weight 
before trucking.! 

Average weight , 
at Flemington. j 

j Average loss. | 









Ih. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

♦Yanco 

866 

200 

20 

Afternoon 

Afternoon 

Arrived 

11-10-26 

1,KC 

1,621 

93 3 

81-075 

12-226 

Experiment 




7-1C-26 

7-10-26 

late 







Farm. 






0-10-26 













weigtied 













mnrning 













10-10^6 







t Yanco 

866 

336 

35 

Afternoon 

Afternoon 

Morning 

2.5-10-26 

3,2(‘0 

2,878-5 

93-14 

7910 

18-24 

Experiment 




21-10-26 

21-10-26 

24-10-26 







Farm. 













JCowTa 

219 

100 

10 

Morning 

Afternoon 

Morning 

28-10-26 

948 

842 

94-8 

84-2 

10-6 

Experiment 




27-10-26 

26-10-26 

28-10-26 







Farm. 













Bathurst 

141 

215 

10 

Morning 

Morning 

Morning 

15-11-26 

916 

832-75 

91*6 

83-27 

8-33 

Experiment 




13-11-26 

13-11-26 

15-11-26 







Farm. 










1 



_ 








___ 




. _ 


• These lambs arrived late oti Saturday afternoon and were not weighed until Sunday morning. 

t The same remark applies as to time of arrival and of weighing. In this case an error was made at 
Flemington; 86 lambs only had been weighed at Yanco, but owing to an error which should have little 
influence on the results, 36 were weighed at Flemington, the marking on the head of oiin Iamb having 
apparently been rubbed on to that of another. 

X These Iambs were weighed on tlie afternoon prior to trucking. 
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The following points are suggested with a view to minimising the loss 
due to travelling:— 

1. Muster and draft as late as possible. 

2. Drive some ewes to the trucking yards to hold the lambs together 

and prevent them from continually “ breaking/* 

3. Exercise care in droving to the yards. 

4. Spell the lambs before trucking them. 

5. Handle carefully while trucking. 

6. Do not allow the lambs to be trucked thirsty. 

7. Avoid overloading the trucks. 


Tubercle-free Herds. 

Thb following herds of cattle have been submitted to the tuberculin test 
by (Jovemment Veterinary Officers or approved veterinary surgeons. All 
conditions required in connection with the test and with the scheme for 
oertif 3 dng tubercle-free herds having been complied with, the herds are de¬ 
clared to be tubercle-free, and unless otherwise declared this certification 
remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd:— 


Owner. 

Address 

Breed. 

Number 

tested. 

! Expiry date of 
j this certifleation. 

Department of Education 

Yanco Agricultural 
High School. 


29 

14 Jan., 1927. 

Walter Burke . 

Bellefaire Stud Farm, 
Appin 

Gosford Farm Homes 

Jersey.. 

36 

19 March, 1927. 

Department of Education ... 


32 

16 April, 1927. 

B. W. Burton Bra<iley 

Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

J ersey.. 


21 May, 1927. 

William Thompson Masonic 
Schools. 

Baulk ham Hills 


33 

15 June, 19.f7. 

Department of Education ... 

Mittagong Farm 
Homos. 


33 

7 July, 1927. 

Hygienic Dairy Company .. 

Glenfield Farm, 

Casula, Liverpool. 


113 

16 Sept., 1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Morisset Mental; 

Hospital. 


14 

18 Oct., 1927. 

Department of Education ... 

May Villa Homos .. 


6 

8 Nov., 1927. 

Do do 

Eastwood Home 

...... 1 

10 I 

3 Nov., 1927. 

Do do 

Hurlstone Agricul¬ 
tural High School. 

1 

47 ' 

4 Nov., 1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Ky dal mere Mental 

. i 

61 

23 Nov., 1927. 

Hospital. 

1 




—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


The slogan to adopt is Fallow early, and fallow well; conserve the most 
moisture.**— ^H. A. Mullett, Superintendent of Agriculture, Victoria. 
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Farmers' Experiment Plots. 

Winter Gtrebn Fodder Trials, 1920 . 


Upper North Coast District. 


M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department in conducting 
winter green fodder trials during the past season :— 

V. Brown, Condong, Tweed River. 

M. McAuliffe, Tregeagle, via Lismore. 

B. HiU, Highfield, Kyoglo. 

C. S. Oliver, “ Laureldale,'* Caeino. 

W. A. Parbery, “ Corridgeroe,*’ North Dorrigo. 

M. McBaron, River\’iew, Raleigh. 

Owing to the extremely dry conditions during the late summer, early pre¬ 
paration of the land for these experiments was impossible, in most cases 
ploughing only being carried out just prior to planting. Weather conditions 
were, however, favourable to good germination, and the plots looked excellent 
when just above ground. Heavy rain shortly after the crops were up appeared 
to have a soddening effect on the soil, and being followed by dry weather 
in early spring, was not conducive to high yields. Particularly was this 
so at Kyogle, where the oats and barley made practically no growth after 
the heavy rains. This feature was noticeable with all oat crops throughout 
the Kyogle district during the past season. 

The rainfall during the growing period was as follows :— 


April. 

May. 

June . 

July. 

August ... 
September 

Totals 


Goadong. 

Tregfagle. 

Kyogle. 

Casino. 

Ealeigh. 

Nth. Dorrigo. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

j points. 

1,608 





604 

> 352 

577 

326 

200 

360 

827 

883 

321 

399 ' 

379 

439 

501 

171 

287 1 

193 

148 

621 

550 





65 

164 

.1 


. 1 


105 


3,0U ! 

1,185 

918 ; 

727 

1,590 

2,646 


The Plots. 

Condong, —Soil, alluvial loam. Previous crop, winter fodders. The 
land was disc-harrowed after a light shower of rain, and then ploughed after 
a further fall of rain; disc-harrowed and harrowed just prior to planting. 
Planting was carried out 30th March, 1926. Germination was good, and the 
plots made good growth. Harvested 4th August. 
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Tregeagle. —Soil, red volcanic loam of basaltic origin; very loose and porous, 
being situated in what is known as the Big Scrub country. In cultivation 
of such soils an endeavour should be made to obtain a firmer seed-bed 
before planting than is usually the practice at present. Previous crop, 
winter fodders. The land was j)loughed and harrowed just prior to planting; 
planted 14th April, 1926. Germination was good, but the experiment was 
attacked by crows, the young seedlings being pulled up, with the result that 
the stand in all plots was very thin, while some plots were too poor to weigh. 
Harvested 17th August. 

Kyogle, —Soil, gravelly clay loam; previous crop, oats. Land ploughed 
early in March, and reploughed and harrowed just prior to planting; planted 
22nd April, 1926. Germination was good. The heavy rains shortly after 
the plants were above ground appeared to have a soddening ejffect on the soil^ 
with the result that the oats and barleys which were situated below the 
wheats on a sloping piece of land made practically no growth. The wheat 
and rye plots were harvested on 9th August. 

Cdsino .—Heavy black volcanic soil, which had been under paspalum 
pasture for some years. The land was ploughed early during the dry weather, 
with the result that the grass was easily killed. A second ploughing and 
harrowing was given just prior to planting. Planted on 15th May, 1926. 
Germination was good, and excellent growth was made by all plots. Har¬ 
vested 2nd September. 

Raleigh ,—Soil alluvial; the land had been under paspalum pasture for 
a number of years, and was very thickly matt(;d. Ploughing up the paspalum 
sod was carried out in March; land left in the rough state until just prior to 
planting, when a second ploughing and disc-harrowing was given. Planted 
on 14th May, 1926. Germination was good, and all plots made excellent 
growth. Harvested on 14th September. 

North Dorrigo, —Soil, red volcanic loam of basaltic origin, somewhat 
similar to the soil in the Big Scrub country, the texture being very loose 
and porous. The previous remarks on cultivation methods in the Big Scrub 
country will also apply here, in that more effort should be made to secure 
a firm seed-bed before planting. Previous crops were summer fodders. 
The land was ploughed and harrowed just before planting, which was done 
on 25th March, 1926. Germination was good. Wet conditions were experi¬ 
enced during autumn and winter. All plots were more or less affected with 
soil acidity, with the exception of Black Winter rye, which does not appear 
to fee afiected during any stage of growth. Weights wore not obtainable 
from some plots owing to acid patches. In the case of the barleys the whole 
plots were affected. Harvesting was carried out as follows: Clarendon^ 
Florence and Firbank wheats on 26th July; Gresley wheat, Sunrise 
and Myall oats, and Black Winter rye on 3rd September; and Mulga 
oats on 12th October, 
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Results of Variety Trial. 



Condong. 

Tregeagle. 

Kyogle. 

1 

C.a<<ino. 

Hnleigh. 

North 

Doirtgo. 


t. 

c. 

q- 

t. 

c. 


t. 

c. 

q* 

t. 

c. 

q- 

t. 

c. 

q- i 

t. c. q. 

Sunrise oats. 

10 

7 

1 

9 

0 

0 




6 

8 

2 

17 

11 

2 

7 10 0 

Myall oats. 

10 

2 

3 

7 

14 

1 

. 



4 

6 

3 

12 

19 

3 

8 11 2 

Mulga oats 

0 

14 

1 

5 

11 

2 

i__ 



6 

0 

0 

11 

2 

3 

3 11 2 

Algerian oats. 

9 

18 

1 







! 3 

11 

2 

14 

1 

2 


Clarendon wheat 

7 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2 

6 

14 

0 

9 

1 

2 

12 

17 

1 


Gresley wheat ... 

6 

14 

1 

10 

5 

3 

5 

4 

0 

6 

2 

3 

7 

10 

0 

5 4 1 

Florence, wheat.... 

2 

17 

1 

6 

7 

1 

4 

14 

0 

8 

18 

2 

13 

10 

0 

1 17 1 

Firbank wheat ... 

6 

8 

2 

8 

11 

2 

4 

3 

0 

6 

11 

2 

12 

2 

3 

2 15 1 

Black winter rye 

9 

5 

3 

10 

14 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

16 

3 

7 

17 

1 

7 0 0 

Capo barley . 

Failed. 







5 

7 

1 

6 

8 

2 

Failure. 

Trabut barley .... 

i Failed. i 







5 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

Failure. 

Clarendon wheat 
and field peas 
Clarendon wheat 

10 

11 

2 

5 

11 

2 

7 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

10 

1 

5 5 3 

and vetches .... 

11 

1 

6 

3 




6 

8 

0 

8 

8 

2 

15 

2 

3 

3 11 2 


From the tables above it will be seen that Sunrise gave best results in the 
oats, Myall also doing very well this year. Owing to the dryness of the spring, 
Algerian, which is a late maturing variety, did not give very good results. 
As a winter green fodder Algerian is probably the most popular variety of 
oats in this district, it being claimed that it will stand more grazing during 
early stages of growth than the other varieties. 

Of the wheats, Clarendon and Gresley did very well. Florence and Fir- 
bank also gave fair results at some centres. Black Winter rye gave very 
good results throughout the district, with the exception of Kyogle. This 
crop should prove useful for winter grazing, and should be kept eaten down, 
as if let grow too high the straw becomes tough, and is not relished by stock 
as in the earlier stages. On the Dorrigo plateau this crop should be particu¬ 
larly useful on account of its not being affected by the soil acidity. From 
results obtained in this, and in previous years' trials, barleys are not worth 
consideration for winter green fodder in comparison with other crops which 
can be grown. 

Manorial trials were also conducted in connection with the above trials, 
Clarendon wheat being the cereal used throughout. 

Results of Manurial Trials. 



« onaong. [ 

! 

n V ogif. 


» 

Hsinr. 


Knif'iffn. 

Dorrigo, 


t. 

c. 

q- 

t. 

c. 

q- 

t. 

C. 

q- 

t. 

c. 

q* 

1. 

e. 

q- 

M13 at 182 lb. per aero ... 

14 

17 

1 

6 

2 

0 

9 

2 

3 

15 

1 

2 1 

5 

7 

1 

Super, at 280 lb. per acre... 

10 

11 

2 

6 

8 

0 

9 

7 

1 

14 

12 

3 ; 

4 

12 

3 

P7 at 126 lb. per aero 

10 

12 

3 

4 

14 

0 

9 

5 

3 

16 

1 

2 ; 

, 



M5 at 210 lb. per acre 

11 

2 

3 

5 

6 

0 ! 

9 

1 

2 

14 

17 

1 ' 




Super, at 140 lb. per acre... 

7 

10 

0 ! 

! 4 

14 

0 1 

5 

12 

3 

14 

8 

1 1 

4 

2 

3 

No manure . 

7 

0 

0 

5 

14 

0 1 

_ 

9 

1 

1 

2 

12 

17 

1 i 





M13 consists of 10 parts superphosphate, 3 parts sulphate of potash; M5 of 2 parts 
superphosphate, 1 part sulphate of ammonia; P7 consists of equal parts superphosphate 
and bonedust. 
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From the above results it will be seen that superphosphtite at the rate of 
280 lb. per acre is the most convenient and economical fertiliser to use for 
winter green fodder crops. The P7 mixture has done very well at Condong, 
Casino, and Raleigh. 

Taking the rainfall received during the growing })eriod into consideration, 
the best results have been obtained at Casino and Raleigh—particularly at 
Casino. It has been previously noted that these two plots were sown on 
broken-up paspalum pasture. The soil thus being well supplied with organic 
matter had, as well as an extra supply of plant-food, a better water-holding 
capacity, which is of great benefit to the crop when conditions are 
unfavourable like those of the past season. 

The rate of seeding in these experiments was as follows:—Cereals alone, 
2 bushels per acre; cereals with legumes, 1J bushels per acre; legumes 
J bushel per acre. 

The advantages of growing winter cereals for green fodder during late 
winter and early spring have been demonstrated this year. At present, 
unfortunately, there is a shortage of feed on most farms as, owing to the 
continued dry weather, the pastures and summer crops have not come on, 
while the winter cereals are done. 

Under usual conditions in this district, fodder crops at this time of the year 
are not used. Last year a number of winter cereal crops, not required for 
feeding, were burnt off. It is in such seasons of plenty that any surplus 
fodder, particularly wheat or oats, can be cheaply conserved as hay. Even 
if only a small quantity is stored each year it would prove valuable for 
feeding purposes when extended dry periods such as the present are 
experienced. 

It is argued by the farmer that the returns obtained from the farm do 
not permit any expense being incurred in this direction, but generally such 
expense is only small compared with the amounts usually expended in buying 
fodders at high market rates during dry periods. 


Cleansing op Milking Machines. 

Even dairy-farmers who recognise the importance of cleanliness in relation 
to dair> utensils are apt to under-estimate the care that is necessary to ke^ 
milking machines in a perfectly sanitary condition. It is not sufficient to 
take them to pieces once or twice a week only. The machines should be 
taken down every day for thorough cleansing, and the releaser and teat cups 
should be dismantled and cleaned after every milking. Milking maohinea 
constitute an important aid to dairying—-so long as they are kept clean. 
The procedure necessary is described in detail in the departmental 
pamphlet, ^The Care of Milking Machines,” free on application. 
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Pasture Improvement and Fodder 
Conservation* 

H. K. NOCK, Nelungaloo.*' 

Year by year the association of economics witli agriculture is becoming 
more universally recognised. It is not the amount of income that marks 
a man’s financial progress, but the excess of income over costs. A £500 
income with £200 cost is a better proposition than £2,000 income and £1,800 
expenses, and to-day, with mounting costs through tarilfa, taxation, insur¬ 
ances, freight, and labour, it has become a matter of necessity that costs 
should be reduced and production increased. Economy, efficiency, and 
elimination of waste are essential, for whereas ten years ago a 12-bu8hel 
crop would pay the average farmer’s expenses and a little to spare, to-day 
a 16-bushel average is necessary for the same results. 

In view of this, we must not under-estimate the importance of farmers 
having a second string to their bow.” Of course, I refer to keeping more 
sheep. It is not a big attraction to get 58, 6d. for wheat, which under 
average crops and present conditions costs 5 b. 5d. to produce, but we must 
not fail to realise that to graze wheat land profitably at its present price, 
its carrying capacity must be increased. Thus jmsture improvement is 
a necessity. We must make two blades of grass grow instead of one; and 
where good grass grows we must grow better. Without suggesting that 
we should eradicate the old standard native hard grasses, such as cork¬ 
screw, wallaby, brome, and No. 10, which have often been a station’s standby, 
I submit that land men generally recognise that these are i>rimarily carrying 
grasses, and with the extension of the fat lamb industry, with a big and 
increasing State stock Buri>lus that must be exported, they must bo supple¬ 
mented by more soft and fattening feed to make the animals fit for export, 
or the next drought will put many stock men in Queer Street. In New 
Zealand, sheep land values are estimated on the basis of £0 for each owe 
and fat lamb it will carry—if two per acre, £18 would be about the market 
value, and here in New South Wales pasture improvement will unquestion¬ 
ably maintain and improve the vahic of our land. The chief object is to 
secure better grass of greater duration, and though methods may diiler, it 
will be found there are three in the main, namely, cultivation, introductions, 
and superphosphate. 

Take cultivation first. At Nelungaloo patches in grass paddocks have 
been occasionally scratched up with the scarifier, and barley, or even black 
oat screenings drilled in with superphosphate with wonderful results. 

* From a paper read at Parkes Educational Tour, October, 1926. 
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Eelatively the comparison on the cultivated and dressed^ dressed but not 
cultivated, and virgin soil were as 6 : 3 : 1. So I say, To grow the best 
feed, break up your land.” 

Introductions may be divided into two sections—seasonal and permanent. 
In the former, particularly for the man growing fat lambs, though Wim* 
mera rye is also good, barley and oats are hard to beat, and none but those 
who have tried them have any idea of their milk-producing and heavy 
carrying capacity. On heavy myall country and stubble land, it is often 
possible to put seed and superphosphate in with the combine without any 
other cultivation. Areas of each sown in early autumn with 56 lb. super¬ 
phosphate will often give germination in a warm seed-bed with the first 
decent rain. Next protect it; stock relish young cereals, so to get the best 
feeding, let it get well established (say 6 inches high) before you use it. 
Nothing comes faster than the barley—Cape for preference. Nothing is 
sweeter, and after reaching this stage it will carry eight to ten sheep per 
acre for a considerable time. By the time it is bared down the oats will 
be ready, and by changing from barley to oats and back, the lambs and 
their mothers can be kept in their prime. Should a bountiful season make 
them surplus products, the silage pit, or the binder or header can be 
brought into requisition for their conservation. Coming to spring you 
can plant Sudan grass, but remember the Sudan-sorghum hybrid when 
young is as dangerous as young sorghum, so be sure only to plant x>uro Sudan 
grass seed. A small paddock of this, when grass seed is bad, is particularly 
valuable, and almost means now life for shorn weaners. Late suckers 
topx^ed on this, though shorn, brought 21s. 6d. even in the slumped Sydney 
market of last December. 

Coming to the permanent section, in our coastal districts, clovers and 
introduced grasses have revolutionised these lands, aiid though each district 
soil and climate must necessarily limit us, I am (?onvinced that the numerous 
and valuable fodders of our wheat areas can with advantage be supple¬ 
mented by some introductions. 

Take lucerne, the king of fodders, for a start. Can you value green 
feed in summer? IIow quickly does lucerne come after rain? How often 
has a green picking saved the lives of sheep dying from impaction? It will 
not grow on rock, it will not grow where it is not planted, but give it a chance 
elsewhere; a fine seed-bed, for preference in warm districts, and autumn 
sowing with the opportunity for root growth before the summer, are the 
first steps. When established, remember that on our wheat lands it must 
be treated as a grazing proposition, and care must be taken not to eat it 
out. Fe^ off quickly, then close out the stock. When again ready (usualV 
in two or three weeks) repeat the process. 

The Agrostologist of the Department of Agriculture has proved that 
Phalaris hvlhosa, which is a great grass on the Tablelands, is well worth 
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while on the western slopes. .'Soft, palatable, fatteiiinf?, and dronp:ht-resi9- 
taiit, this vigorous grass comes fresh with each min, and will make inches 
of growth in the autumn, while most annuals are but striking their roots. 
Being a stoolcr and prolific seeder, it is quite an acquisition to our varied 
and valuaible fee<l, and when I tell you that the price of seod was Gs. x)er lb. 
this season, you will appreciate tlie increasing knowledge of its value. 

Another plant which improves on acquaintance and has made great head¬ 
way this year is Subterranean clover. Though only an annual, it is a heavy 
seeder which plants its own seed, and when once established can to some 
extent “ paddle its own canoe among dense thistles and tall grasses. In 
dark and shady places, where other clovers grow pale, Subterranean clover 
keeps its dark rich green. Its seed pod does not stick to wool, and on sour 
ground, hill slopes, and among dead timber Subterranean clover and super¬ 
phosphate will quadruple the carrying i)ower. I venture to predict that from 
Cookamidgera east, in years to come there will be thousands of acres of this 
wonderful clover. Of course, in establishing grasses, a mixture is offco«K 
advisable, and the plants mentioned, Phalaris hulhosa, lucerne, Wimmera 
rye, and Subterranean clover, mixed and drilled with sui)eri>hosphate should 
be quite satisfactory. 

Now for our summer grass. Sudan is an annual, but Panicum antidotale 
(Giant Panic), and Coolah grass are perennial. The first, an introduction 
by the Agrostologist of the Department of Agriculture, from the Northern 
Territory, grew over 8 feet here last summer, and produced i cwt. of fodder 
from two roots, and this season has grown nearly 18 inches in the five weeks 
since the frost. The field areas of this grass are much relished by stock; it 
can be easily grown from seed, and with its bamboo-like root growth will 
stand a most severe drought. 

Coolah grass, though not nearly so vigorous, adds variety, provides good 
feed, is well ’worth a place, and, like all others mentioned, is quite free 
from injurious seed. 

I now come to superphosphate. Twelve years ago hardly a farmer in 
this district used superi)hosphate to grow wheat. To-day hardly a farmer 
tries to grow wheat without it. The superphosphate that grows wheat will 
grow grass, and though to-day it is only the odd farmer who puts it on 
the pasture, it is not unlikely that in twelve years time much land will bo 
too dear to graze without it. 

The careful man will ask, does it pay? The answer to this necessarily 
depends on the value of the grass. Taking western lands with a grazing 
value of 2s, per acre, doubling its grass at a cost of 3s. would appeal to 
very few, but on agricultural areas and high-priced grazing lands it is 
altogether different, and the proposition is highly payable. 

Every farmer now knows that the action of superphosphate is not only to 
feed but to stimulate; consequently pasture dressed in the autumn comes 

♦ 
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away quickly immediately after the seasonal autumn rains. This is the 
first advantage. Next, the feeding quality is vastly improved, and, thirdly, 
it greatly increases the bulk of feed. 

To calculate the added value, these three points must be weighed. First, 
the early feed. In almost any market it is “the early bird that catches 
the worm,” and the fat lamb business is no exception. Next is quality. 
Sweet grasses that fatten are always the most valuable, and whereas cork¬ 
screw, No. 10 or wire grass, and wallaby have not yet shown much advantage 
from top dressing, the softer fattening varieties which oftiraqs struggle 
among them get help to hold their own, and the vigorous healthy growth 
of the trefoil, clovers, and other soft herbage make them ever welcome to 
stock; observant farmers will find that in partly-dressed paddocks stock 
will give their own testimony with regard to palatability, and indicate their 
preference by their ccjntinuous and almost exclusive attention to the portions 
dressed. 

The third point in its favour is in regard to quantity. Private experi¬ 
ments in 1924 and 1925 on areas where strips were missed for purposes of 
comparison, showed distinctly that the application of 66 lb. per acre of 
standard superphosphate produced three times tho body of grass and burr 
clover grown on tho undressed strips. Of course, seeing is believing, and 
the way to see your gi*azing value trebled is to try a small patch for 
yourselves. 

For some years past the New South Wales Department of Agriculture 
has demonstrated tho vahie of suporjihosphate as a top-dressing for pastures, 
and in Victoria and South Australia top-dressing is well through the 
experimental stage, but there are thousands of holdings in New South Wales 
the carrying capacity of which could be doubled by the use of a few tons 
of superphosphate, and the sooner our landowners realise it and adopt the 
system generally the sooner will they obtain the profits which await them. 

Pasture improvement, of course, has an essential companion in fodder con¬ 
servation, It is easy to realise that, having in ordinary circumstances 
doubled the carrying capacity, and having doubled the stock, the risk is like¬ 
wise doubled when drought comes. 

Few people appreciate tho real monetary value of the security. They 
say, ‘‘live years ago I put £100 cash into the production and erection of 
that stack. I have paid £10 insurance on it. Look at it now. If I sold it I 
would not get back £30.” Stock broke through the fence, hurricanes and 
wet and mice have all done their damage, and he thinks ho has lost £80, 
but in reality he has probably made £300 or £400 through the ix^ssession 
of that stack. Kach of those five years he has Ixicn game to stock to the 
carrying capacity of his holding because he knew he was safe. One 
hundred extra ewes would return him the full cost of the stack in one 
year; instead of wasting part of his grass he has used it, and has not lost 
sleep with each temporary dry spell. It is not essential that a man either 
use or sell his stack to get his money back. 
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The Root, Stalk, and Ear Rot Diseases 

of Maize. 

Suggestions foe Theie Conteoe. 

H. WKNHOLZ, B.Sc. (Agr.), Special Agiicultural Instructor, and 
W. H. DARRAGH, B.Sc. (Agr.). 

Diseases which cause a rotting of the roots and stalk and also afFect the 
ear and grain have been observed to be present in maize crops throughout 
the State for some years. They appear to be so much on the increase that 
it is felt that some attention should be drawn to them, so that farmers may 
undertake measures for their more effectual control. 

Jvast season (1925-26), which was not as favourable for maize production 
in New South Wales as usual, the losses caused by these diseases were esti¬ 
mated at well over 6 x>er cent., and in some parts of the State (i>*irticularly 
the North Coast) it was estimated that the loss was greater than 10 per cent, 
of the potential yield, which can be reckoned to be much greater than the 
loss from all other diseases of maize together. The diseases under dis¬ 
cussion are distributed right throughout the State, and it is practically 
certain that no maize crop in New South Wales is entirely free from them. 
It also seems certain that they are already distributed throughout Australia. 

The loss in yield is caused by: (1) lx)8a in germination or stand; (2) 
reduced vigour of growth in diseased plants; (3) loss from lodged or broken 
stalks; (4) loss of weight in grain from improper filling (on account of 
premature ripening of stalks); and (5) actual injury to grain. 

These diseases have been observed in lOO-'bushel crops, which in some 
cases they have been estimated to have reduced by at least 10 bushels, so 
that no farmer should delude himstdf with the idea that because of a good 
croi> there is no need for him to bother about measures for their better 
control. 

Cause and Characteristics of the Diseases. 

These diseases have betm identified as being due to the fungi Fusarium sp. 
and Glhherella sp. The Fmarixim fungi commonly pasb through another 
stage in their life history, in which they are more definitely identifiable, 
and the probable life history of these diseases is that the Fusarium stage, 
which is easily identifiable from diseased roots and steins of the growing 
plant, changes to a Gihherella stage on dead maize stalks which lie on the 
ground during the winter and on which the perithecia or sporo-bearing 
bodies are readily observable with the naked eye as small black excrescences 
about the size of a small pin’s head near the nodes of the stalks. The 
Oibherella spores probably germinate in spring or summer and give rise to 
the Fusarmm stage, which infects any tender growing part of the plant 
and also actually injures the grain through the silk, giving rise to a split 
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condition of the grain, which swarms with Fusarium spores, or which some¬ 
times becomes disguised by an overgrowth of mycelium with which may 
be associated the characteristic lavender colouration of this fungus. 

Infection of the stalk may also take place from the fungi in the soil 
or from the mycelium present in the seed. The injury to the plant is 
generally-most marked in the roots, which often rot completely away, and 
the stalk then lodges easily. Such stalks are easily pulled from the ground 
because of the rotted condition of the roots. In other cases tlie disease makes 
further headway in the inner tissue of the stalk, w:hich may be almost 
completely rotted for the height of a few nodes above the ground. This 
rotting of the stalk is not readily observed. The hard outer tissues are 
not so easily attacked by the fungi, and infected stalks often appear quite 
sound until they become so weak as to break over. Thia more often applies 
to tall growing crops in coastal districts than to tlie shorter crops of the 
tablelands and western slopes. The 'best guide as to how far disease has 
progressed in a stalk is usually the amount of root hold it possesses. When 
the stalk pulls up easily the disease has usually rotted most of the roots and 
has progressed some distance up the stem. Such stalks show the effect 
of this invasion -by the fungi by their premature rii>ening and pinched 
or looser grain. It seems certain that pinched grain in an otherwise good 
crop is largely caused by the diseases affecting the roots and stalks of 
certain plants in this way, cutting off their moisture and fcK)d supply when 
they are filling their grain. Many farmers have resignedly attributed 
pinched grain to dry weather in some obscure way, though they have never 
been able to explain why certain plants should suffer more than others in the 
same field* Likewise the lodging and breaking of stalks was attributed by 
many farmers mostly to wind and weather, an explanation which does not 
suffice when some plants are down badly while others stand erect. The 
diseased condition of the root and stem largely supi)l.v the reason for 
this also. 

It is thought that the progress made by the disc^ase up the stem dei)ends 
largely on the method of infection of the young plant. It is natural to 
suppose that in the case of an infected grain—it is known that the grain 
can carry internally the mycelium of the fungi—^the disease is likely to make 
more headway in the plant than if infection has to take place through the 
root tissue by chance contact with the fungi in the soil. It is seldom 
found if the stem is diseased that the roots are healthy, while if the roots 
are diseased the fungus spreads in most cases, at least through the lower 
part of the stem, though the distance it traverses up the stem varies greatly 
in different stalks. It sometimes occurs that the roots and the lowermost 
part of 4he stem are badly rotted and that brace roots are put out from 
the nodes'^bove the rotted part of the stem, which take a firm hold of the 
soil and helX^to maintain the plant firmly in the ground until it secures the 
nourishment ilt, requires to mature a plump grain. In other cases, one 
node after another is apparently quickly overtaken by the disease in its 
passage up the st^, and the corresponding brace roots at these nodes 
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become useless to the plant until the nodes not reached by the disease are 
so far above ground that the brace roots they put out do not reach the 
soil. 

The stem may become infected through the tender ear shoots behind the 
leaf sheatlis at the nodes, and' infection may spread from tliese points or 
from the base of the plant to the ear, or this may become infected directly 
itself when young and tender from spores flying about in the field during 
the growth of the crop. In the case of systemic infection the mycelium 
of the fungus goes into the seed and serves to carry the disease over into 
tbe next crop. 

Secondary direct infection of the grain and actual 
injury to it may occur through the silks from flying 
spores, and this visible infection is apparently becom¬ 
ing irtore marked in maize crops throughout the State. 

The characteristic splitting of the grain which this 
infection gives rise to is by no means well known to 
farmers, nor is it (onnected by them with the root 
and stem rot condition of the plant; but it seems 
likely that much of the disease is carried forward to 
the sul)se(iuent crop in this way, as well as through 
invisible internal mycelium in the seed and by 
tlie fungus in the soil. Visibly affected grains on 
an oar are swarming with spi>res (though such 
grains will germinate) and these spores also become 
attached to the other grains. Any ears which show 
any sign of secondary infection on the grain should 
be disf'arded for se<"d, no matter how good they are 
in other resix*cts. 

Symptoms in Early Growth. 

In view of the fact that the disease is carried over 
in tlie soil, the careful avoidance, where possiMe, of 
the sowing of infected grain may, at first sight, 
appear futile, hut study of th(«e diseases reveals that 
time is apparently a considerable factor in the 
headway made by the disease in its systemic infec- 
tion of the seed throufjh the plant, and it may toiuVoi th“o?"ii. 

be supi>osed that al^eady-infect€^d seed would give Kven a slight indication of 
rise more quickly to a diseased plant than would 
chance infection from the soil. Moreover, every 

infected seed will give rise to a diseased plant, while clean seed may after 
all grow into a plant which escapes infection from the soil. Probably 50 
per cent, of the plants in an ordinary crop are not affected with the disease, 
and this would not be the case if seed already infected (visibly or invisibly) 
were sown. But the greatest difference, it is thought, between plants 
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grown from infected seed and plants infected through the soil is in their 
early growth. There is no doubt whatever that these diseases are the 
cause of more poor germination and bad stands in the maize fields through¬ 
out the State than any other factor, and most of this failure in germination 
or stand is from unconsciously sowing infected seed rather than from 
early chance infection of the young plants from the soil. Many maize- 
growers must sow maize on the same land year after year, and it may 
hearten them to know that they are probably doing less harm by continu¬ 
ous maize culture than by insufficient attention to seed selection as far as 
those diseases are concerned. 

With the usual method of planting maize three grains together, a 75 
per cent, germination (api>earance of the stand in twos and threes) is 
not regarded as amiss, yet under favourable conditions clean seed should 
germinate at the rate of over 90 per cent., and when under good conditions 
the poorer stand is obtained the farmer can be assured that diseased seed is 
largely the cause. 

Although many slightly infected seedlings may re-establish themselves 
by pushing out new roots from the nodes above the infected parts, as 
descri!b<3d, such plants never recover properly from the handicap they 
have suffered during their early growth. Wliile the disease is present in 
the stalk it seizes on the least lack of vigour arising from unfavourable 
conditions to make further headway, and the yield or productivity of every 
plant attacked by the disease at any stage is more or less affected. Later 
on, when the crop has grown a few feet, little or no sign of disease is 
evident, except that on poor soils or under dry conditions a badly affected 
crop will be observed to be very irregular in height and growth. When 
scattered plants in the field rather than a certain spot in the field on a hot 
day wilt appreciably sooner than others it is usually an indication that 
r(X>t and stem rot diseases are present. 

Symptoms in Later Growth. 

About the tasselling stage the disease is not very evident except for a 
tendency in badly affected plants for the uppermost leaves to start dying 
off. This condition differs entirely from the firing of tlie bottom leaves 
of the i)lant due to lack of moisture or plant-food or the natural dying of 
the leaves—^the lowermost first—as the plant matures. Some leaning of 
individual stalks here and there through the crop due to the diseased roots 
also occurs at this stage. Later on, at the ear stage, diseased plants are 
more readily indicated by the premature dying of the top leaves, which is 
followed by the dying of all the leaves and the premature ripening of the 
ear, in which tlie grain is generally observed to be pinched or not as 
plump or as fully developed as the average of the crop. Odd blown-down or 
broken-down stalks are suspicious and are generally found to be diseased 
in the roots or, the stalks or both. When stalks are blown down or broken 
through rain and wind, without disease being a contributing cause, the crop 
is usually affected in 8i>ots or whole patches, but every maize-grower knows 
well how odd stalks are lodged or broken throughout the crop, and this 
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condition is now mostly found to be the result of these root and stalk 
diseases. Broken or rotten shanks are sometimes observed, and any ears 
which liang straight down instead of bending or turning down naturally are 
to be looked on with suspicion. 

The characteristic splitting of the grain across the crown or dent end, 
either aceomiianied by Fusarium spores or by mycelium, has been described. 
Some ears show a splitting across the back of the grain, which has also 
l)een found to be swarming with Fusarium spores. Still another condition 
—a dark discolouration of the dent or crown accompanied by much dead 
tissue at this t)art of the grain—leads, in the light of other observations, 
to the conclusion that this secondary infection has taken place through 
the silk rather than that it is a systemic infection of the grain through 
the plant. 

Systemic infection of the grain by mycelium from the stalk is prac¬ 
tically impossible to detect, yet it serves to carry the disease over more 
insidiously than secondary infection, which can be readily seen. Some 
guide as to whether the seed is inf exited by internal mycelium is obtained 
from the character of the shank when the ear is broken from the stalk. 
A break which is not clean but shredded or stringy in appearance is an 
indication that the fungus has progressed into the ear, and a dark or 
brownish discoloration or softness of the core is also a fairly sure sign 
of the disease. 


CONTROL MEASURES. 

Close observation and reasoning are necessary to arrive at worth-while 
measures for control. Suggested methods may l)e described under the 
following headings. Some of these recommendations are entirely practical 
and should be applied by maize-growers at once. 

Control by Seed Selection. 

Field Selecfinn .—^From what has already been statt>d concerning these 
diseases, it is apparent that the best control will be afforded by the selection 
of seed ears from the standing crop, examination of which will reveal a 
gi*eat difference in the incidence and severity of the disease on individual 
stalks, some stalks (sometimes up to 50 per cent.) being apparently quite 
frcH 3 from the rot. The insidiousness of these diseases lies in the fact that 
apparently quite sound ears can be x)r(>duced on diseased stalks—tprobably 
having matured before the disease makes sufficient headway in the roots 
or stalk to affect the filling of the grain. But after the crop has ripened, 
and especially after frost with bright days- following, the stalks and especi¬ 
ally tlie shanks and ears are invaded rapidly by the disease and the seed 
of apparently sound ears with plump grain may become infected by the 
mycelium of the fungus. In such seed, selected in all good faith by 
ordinary methods and standards, tlic viability (or germinating power) is at 
once reduced, the vigour or growth of the seedlings or young plants grown 
from it is greatly lessened, and the resultant plants are probably badly 
diseased. 
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By field selection cars from diseased stalks which are lodged or broken 
are, of cour-se, easily avoided. Many sucli ears are chosen for seed when 
selection is done in the barn after harvest. 

The purpose of brace roots on the maize plant has never betm properly 
understood, but in view of the distinct tendency to their development, 
which has now been found to be associated with a rotted condition of the 
ordinary i-oots or lower part of the stem, these brace roots must be looked 
upon with suspicion. Broken or rotted shanks are also generally an 
indication that the disease is attacking this part of the plant, though many 



Root and Stalk Disease of Maize. 

The three stalks on the ritrht are ROiind and healthy. 


shanks become broken on the North Coast through the boring or tunnelling' 
activities oi the caterpillar of the yellow iH^aeh moth. Prematun*ly ripened 
stalk? should be regardi^d as very auspicious, es]H?cially when any attempt 
is being made hy field selection to develop an earlier maturing strain of 
maize,'and care sliould he taken to distinguish between natural and pre~ 
mature ripening. 

The selection of seed maize in the field becomes of far greater significance 
than ever with the advent of these diseases, and there is no better means of 
satisfactory control apparent at present. It is almost impracticable to 
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select sTifSioient seed in the field for sowing a large area, hut small maize- 
growers will find it to their advantage, while larger producers inay easily 
field-«elect sufii^ent seed to sow a few acres as a special seed area, con¬ 
tinued field selection from which will improve the standard of the farm 
crop. 

For better control of these diseases by field selection the points may be 
summarised as follows:— 

1. Avoid even sound ears from diseased stalks. The ease with whicli 

a stalk pulls from the ground generally indicates the stage of 
development of the disease. 

2. Do not select ears from lodged or broken stalks or from stalks with 

rotted or broken shanks. 

3. Avoid eai*s from prematurely rii)ened stalks. 

4. Regard brace-rooted stalks with suspicion. 

5. Select seed early to more largely prevent mycelium of the fungus 

penetrating the seed by systemic infection. 

6. Dry seed ears quickly by storing in a dry, warm, well-ventilated 

place in an endeavour to prevent the fungus making further growth 
from the core into the seed. 

Bam Selection ,—^Although bam selection cannot be regarded as having 
the value of field selection in the control of root and stalk rots of maize, 
it cannot he overlooked that many farmers, especially on large areas, will 
adhere to the plan of selecting their seed from the shed or ham after 
harvesting. It is necessary, therefore, that some advice should be given 
for the better control of the disease by harn selection.. 

Investigations have been made to determine whether there are any visible 
characters of the ear or grain which indicate the presence of the disease 
or are correlateil with any tendency to carry the disease or any susceptibility 
to attack. Fortunately some help can be given in this direction to the 
maize-grower who deiiends on ham selection. 

Ears containing any split, mouldy, or darkened grains which are charac¬ 
teristic of the secondary infection by this disease through the silks should 
be rigorously avoided. It is not sufficient that badly damaged ears be thrown 
out or that the few infected grains be pic^ked out of a slightly damaged efir. 
One damaged grain on an oar swarms with spores and is capable of infecting 
a large quantity of seed in the operation of shelling. It has been explained 
how systemic infection of the grain can take place by the fungus growing 
up through the stalk, and it might he assumed that in some cases there 
would be evidence of this in the shank when the ear is broken from the 
stalk. Such is often the case. Ears with shredded, stringy or discoloured, 
especially pink-coloured, shank attachments should be discarded, regardless 
of Iheir otherwise desirable charactei*^ for use as seed, for the grain from 
such ears is almost sure to carry internally the mycelium of the fungus 
and infect the subsequent crop. Likewise any ears which shell grain with a 
stringy tip cap should be discarded. 
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At Grafton Experiment Farm in 1025 seed from ears with a clean shank 
attachment yielded 67 bushels per acre, while seed from ears with a slightly 
shredded shank attachment gave a yield of 54 bushels per acre. 

Ears which have pinched or badly filled grain will generally be avoided, 
but the farmer who wants to control root and stalk diseases of maize bettor 
loust regard any slight lack of plnmpneas of the grain or looseness of the 
grain on the cob as highly suspicious when plump or firm grain can be 
obtained from the same crop. Loose or unfilled grain may indicate tliat 
the roots or lower part of the stem of the plant are so rotted that the sap¬ 
carrying vessels are broken down or filled with fungus mycelium, thereby 
causing a premature ripening of the grain. At Grafton Exi)eriTnent Farm 
in 1925 ears with firm grain on the cob yielded 3 bushels more per acre 
than ears with moderately loose grain. 


€U 2 
f'-iat, 


Secondary Infection of tbe Grain at Tip of Maize Ear. 

IjQ Uiis caeo infection took place through the eilke by Fumnvm s]). 


It has also been found that deep, dull coloured soft starchy grain with 
a rough dent has a greater tendency to carry the disease or to produce 
plants susceptible to attack than bright, medium horny grain of good 
weight. This is rather an important point in selecting any variety of 
maize'to a better tyix^, apart from the question of better control of root 
and stalk diseases. In a test at Grafton Experiment Farm in 1926 with 
PitzToy, grain from rough dented ears gave a yield of 49 bushels per acre, 
while grain from moderately rough dented ears yielded 67 bushels per 
acre. The cardinal principle in the selection of seed maize—^namely, the 
selection of ears which are heavy in proportion to their size, as usuaDy 
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containing sound, heavy, plump grain—cannot be over emphasised, whether 
from the standpoint of disease controi or of improvement in yield and 
(luality, 

Germinator Selection. —In America, where this disease is also prevalent, 
the germination test of grain from ears chosen preliminarily for seed has 
been advocated. The following statement appears to reflect the almost 
general experience in that country:—"The germination test (of 0 or 10 
grains from each ear) when conducted, carefully and interpreted properly 
is a very valuable further aid in the selection of the very best ears. Biy 
its use, most of the diseased and weak ears which are not eliminated by 
physical selections can be detected.’^ 

So far no encouraging success has been obtained with this method in 
New South Wales, but investigations are being continued. 

Control by Cnltnral Treatment. 

Burning of Stalks. —The -burning of the maize stalks is an operation which 
has not been looked on with much favour by farmers who relied on them 
to helj) to maintain the organic matter of their soil, but in view of tlie 
increase in th(^ incidence of root and stalk disease and of the large numbers 
of spores which ar(* carried over on over-wiutering maize stalks, it seems 
tliat the burning of the stalks will have to come more largely into favour, 
and that some form of green manuring will have to -bo resorted to for 
the maiiitennnc(> of organic matter. The destruction of large numbers 
of Gihherclla spores by -burning the stalks must cause at least an improve¬ 
ment in the amount of secondary infection or actual damage done to the 
grain by this disease. 

Rotation of Crops. —Continuous maize growing cannot of course be 
avoided in some districts, but wherever possible a rotation or change crop 
should he introduced. Gihherella sp. has been identified by Mr. ‘H. J. 
Hynes, of the Biologist’s branch, from oats on Grafton Experiment Farm, 
and it is a common parasite on wheat in America, wdiero it causes " wheat 
scab,” a gumming together of the glumes and grain, so that these crops 
cannot be regarded as of much value in the rotation for starving the 
parasite. As far as it is known, no other crops but maize, oats, and wheat 
are attacked, so that any others are of value as change crops. 

Time of Planting. —Investigations which have been carried out on these 
diseases in America have shown that when the incidence of the disease is 
caused by charice infection from the fungus in the soil, there is a difference 
in the amount of infection of seedlings according to the temperature. It 
has been found that maize seedlings are more readily attacked at low tem¬ 
peratures, and remain more healthy at temperatures above 76 deg. Fahr., 
while wheat seedlings blight more at high temperatures and are more 
resistant when grown below 50 deg. Fahr. 

An interesting explanation* is given of this phenomenon, and, though 
technical, is worth repetition here. 

•Dickson and Holbert, Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron,, April, 1926. Eckerson and 
Dickson, Phytopathology, vol. 13, p. 60, 1923. 
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A study of the development of the seedling 'blight of wheat and maize 
indicates that the developanent of the disease is primarily concerned with— 

(1) penetration of the fungus through the protective sheath tissues; 

(2) favourable substances for active growth when once within the 
tissues* 

In other words, the influence of temperature on the development of 
seedling blight of wheat and maize is primarily a host response, and there¬ 
fore a study of the host plants should reveal something of the nature of 
these differences. 

The metabolism of wheat and corn seedlings is influenced differently 
by temperature. Wheat seedlings grown at low temperotun^ (H deg. (Vnt.) 
are high in carbohydrate building substances, and have cellulose ceil 
walls. The wheat seedlings grown at high temperatures (16-24 deg. Cent.) 
are relatively low in these building substances and have a high pentosan 
content. . . . On the other hand, corn seedlings grown at low soil 

temperatures (8-20 deg. Cent.) are relatively low in these soluble (iarbo- 
hydrate building substances, and have cell walls, especially in the protective 
sheath tissues, composed largely of pentosan yielding substances giving the 
characteristic reactions of pectic materials. The com seedlings grown at 
high temperatures (24 deg. Cent, and above) have a large reserve of soluble 
carbohydrate building substances, principally sucrose, glucose and fructose, 
and have cellulose walls well impregnated with suborin in the protective 
sheath tissues. 

Fungus pknetration is largely inhibited by cellulose cell walls reinforced 
with either lignin or suberin, and the hexoses and other soluble polysao- 
chari-des found in either wheat or com seedlings are relatively poor foods, 
whereas the i>entosan yieMing substances sucb as pectin and xylan are 
excellent foods and produce five times more vegetative growth of the fungus 
than the simple sugars. Consequently the conditions found in the seedlings 
nt the different tompt^ratures indicate a direct correlation between host 
metabolism and the development of seedling blight.” 

From this it appears that a delayed or late sowing of maize, where 
this is possible, may be expected to produce a crop which is not so badly 
attacked by this disease, at hmst in the early stages. 

Control by Seed Treatment. 

It would naturally seem at first futile to treat seed maize witli any 
specifics when the disease is carried over in the soil, and more so when the 
mycelium of the fungus is carried internally in the seed, and the usual 
#eoific8 arc therefore of no practical value. Recent investigations in 
America with some of the recently discovered mercury-phenol eom|K)unds 
have shown, hdwever, that some of these have possibilities in the treataient 
of seed carrying internal fungi. In the case of the root and stalk diseases 
of maize it has been mentioned that seed carrying the fungus probably 
causes far more damage than the chance infcHjtion from the soil, and any 
seed treatment which gives promise is worth encouragement. It has been 
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found in America that some of these mercury-phenol compounds are useful 
in treating seed which is known or suspected lo he badly diseased, but not 
of much value in the treatment of apparently healthy or not badly diseased 
seed. 

Further tests are being made with one of these compounds in New South 
Wales- Other seed treatment is also being investigated. 

Control by Breeding. 

It has been definitely established in America that by continued self¬ 
fertilisation it is i^ossible to jiroduce pure strains either resistant or sus¬ 
ceptible to root and stalk disease. The disease resistant strains are capable 
of growing under unfavourable environmental conditions in heavily infected 
soils and still remaining heralthy. Tt has also betui shown that resistance of 
the root and stalk rot is an heritable characteristic, and that first generation 
liylbrids betw(>en resistant and susceptible strains' are susceptible to the 
discas(; at all temptiratures. That is, susc^eptibility is dominant in such 
crosses. If, therefore, tw<) resistant strains are eross(*d the resultant hybrid 
will be resistant to the disease. 

Pure liiK* or strain work with maize has been commenced at some of our 
experiment farnn in New South Wales, and this phase will he watched with 
interest, 

Conclnsion. 

The matter (ontained in this article is i)ut. before farmers in the hope 
tliat tliey will npi)r(^ciate the nature of the root and stalk rot diseases of 
maize, which up to the present have betm probably imperceptible or, if 
observed, not understood. Much remains to be discovered concerning them, 
however, and further investigations are being carried out. 


Why Pneumonia is Prevalent Among Pigs. 

Why is pneumonia sucli a prevalent disease in pigs, and can we control it ? 
My opinion is that it is })revalent because we do not as a rule make the 
slightest attempt to protect the pig properly. (k)nsequently, vre can control 
it if we go about it in the right way. Take the ordinary piggery on the coast. 
The animals are usually herded in a small yard, wdiich is never cleaned, and 
which has been used as a sty for generations. The })ig-house is often not a 
houvse at all, but just a piece of tin placed across the corner of the fence, or 
an old tank that is past its usefulness as a reservoir for water. As for the 
floor, it is generally conspicuous by its absence, but if there is any floor at all 
it usually takes the form of a few loose slabs thrown anyhow on the ground. 
Very rarely are the walls of the sleeping shed proof against ^veather and 
draughts. Under these conditions the pig is expected to live and thrive ! 

Is it surprising that pneumonia is such a prevalent disease ? As a matter 
of fact, in 90 per cent, of the piggeries I have seen in the last twelve months 
I have found pneumonia or signs of pre-existing pneumonia among the pigs, 
and I am convinced that it was due in the first place to the faulty hygienic 
conditions under which the pigs were kept.—W. L. Hinbmarsh, District 
Veterinary Officer. 
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Vaginitis in Dairy Cows. 

Where you have cattle which are constantly returning to the bull, but 
which do not breed, in 90 per cent, of the cases lesions of vaginitis will be 
found. You will find that the vagina is inflamed, although the inflammation 
varies considerably in extent. You may find only a very small inflamed 
area round about the vulva, or the lower angle of the front of the vagina, 
or you may find it in the upper part. In other cases you will very often find 
it extending right through the vagina. In appearance it looks as if there 
were little grains of sand underneath the membrane of the passage. 

I cannot tell you of a cure for this condition, but the majority of the 
cows will go in calf if you wash them out over a period of four or five days 
with a disinfectant, such as lysol, or some disinfectant which has a soapy 
basis, that is to say, which becomes frothy when mixed with water. Do 
not use a mercurial disinfectant, like corrosive sublimate, and what you do 
use, use weak in large quantities; it is far better to use two or three gallons 
and to wash the cow out thoroughly with a foot-pump than to use a strong 
solution in a lesser quantity. If yon use the disinfectant at all strong you 
will make the condition ever so much worse: 2 per cent, of lysol is quite 
strong enough. Then, just before the t*ow goes to the bull, wash it out 
with bi-carbonate of soda (or baking soda), a tablespoonful to a gallon of 
water. If you use that treatment you will find that a considerable number 
of cows that were not breeding will then take the bull successfully. 

I do not agree with opening the }>assage ” unless the ])erson concerned 
has some knowledge of anatomy - -1 have seen considerable damage done by 
persona using instruments in this connection.—W. L. Hindmarsh, District 
Veterinary Officer. 


Australian Intense Vegetable Culture.'’ 

The author of this book, Mr. James Conarty, has been a very successful 
grower of vegetables and a prominent prize-winner in the vegetable sections 
Rt exhibitions in Western Australia, and the incorporation of his ex¬ 
perience in a book of 160 pages, well illustrated, is sure to be welcome 
with those who are interested in the culture of vegetables under intensive 
conditions. 

“Miscellaneous” is a title usually reserved for the “all and sundry^' 
kind of thing at the end of a book, but Mr. Oonarty makes it the title of his 
first section, and under that heading states the general essentials to success, 
such as aspect, soil, drainage, trenching, cultivation, rotation, mulching, 
watering, fertilising and .manuring, sowing, hot beds, cold frames, trans¬ 
planting, and so on. The second section deals with insect pests and fungus 
diseases, the third with the treatment necessary to a great number of indi¬ 
vidual crops, and the last with the growth of culinary herbs. 

The book would have gained by a little improvement in dis])lay, but it is 
packed full of information and is a welcome addition to Australian vegetable- 
growing literature. 

Our copy from the publishers, Albert and Son, Ltd,, Perth, W.A. 
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A New Drench for Stomach Worms 

in Sheep* 

Exfjbrihbnts at Hawkesbuby AaRicuLTURAL College. 

F. WHITEHOUSE, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Officer. 

In tranemitting this article for publication, Mr. Max Henry, Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon, remarks that it deals only with experimental work carried out at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. The drench described was elaborated under special circumstances 
and under the conditions existing at the College and has been found highly satisfactoiy. 
It should be liome in mind, however, that at the College expert assistance in preparing the 
drench is always available. For ordinary flock purposes the more easily prepa*ed and 
less risky cofiper sulphate and mustard drench is considered the most satisfactory one 
in vogue at present.—Ed* 

There are several kinds of atomacli wwms in sbt^p, but one of the com¬ 
monest is the wire worm (IIaemonchms coniorius)^ which is sc) small that 
very few farmers can diaitingiiish it even when it m present in hundreds in 
the cheep’s sitomach. Infestations of sheep occur in all parts of the State/ 
excepting the far west. 

Tile economic loesee oeeasioned’ by it have been, and are, enormous, and 
its ravagc.'s on the coastal areas of this State have been so great in the past 
as to drive all pastoralifsts inland, and it looked at one time as though the 
stud at Hawkesbuiry Agricultural College would follow. 

Within the last four years, however, the flock of Romney Mai*sh sheep 
has (been more than doubled, and the stud is now a source of gratification to 
tlte Dcrpartinent. The change has been due to better management of thie 
flock, better and more varied feeding, better drenching, and the appointiment 
of a sheep and wool instructor. It is pro|iosed to discuss in this article tlie 
improvements in drenching. 

Effect of the Parasite on the Host 

Sheep of all ages are susceptible, though the heavie^. mortality occurs 
among lambs and iveaners, esiiecdally those naturally weak. Sheep suffer¬ 
ing from stomach worms become weak, haggard, unkempt, the fleece elevated 
and often dirty and displeasing to the trained eye of the pastoralisi. 
Appetite is at first incn*eaised, but laWr is in abeyance, and ultimatf-l.v 
rumination ceast«. An affected sheei> takes little interest in its eurrmind- 
ings, lag« bf^hind the flock, and is emaciated. The belly eags, the flanks fall 
in, and the haunches and xjin bones be(x>me pro-mineai}!. Often bottle-neck,'^ 
a dropsical cjondition of the space between the branches of the jaw, is 
observed. Diarrhosa ma,y lx> existent, in which case the cruteh is usually 
dirty, so-called dags hanging from it. 

The attendant find-s little difficulty in catching the shetp, which t ften 
etbmbles in its attempt to get away. It feels very poor, the l)onos are pro¬ 
minent, and little flesih can he felt on the hack or ribs. The fleece is dry,. 
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there is little yolk, and on separating tilie wool the skin is seen to be very 
pale (anaemic). The eye is glassy and the conjunctiva anaemic. The sheep 
usually pants very much on being caught, and may collapse. 

These symptoms are resultant on loss of 'blood, absorption of toxins from 
the true stomach and intes<tinee, and the invasion of tlie body by germ life 
from the digestive tract owing to minute aibrasions in tlio mucous mem¬ 
brane. 

Depraved appetite leads to the ingestion of earth, which sei^iously coni- 
plioates matters, often hastening death. 

In order to confirm the diagnosis, post-mortem examination may be 
undertaken in thje paddock. I^lace the dead sheep on its back with the four 
feet in the air, and make careful incisions from the breast bone to the 
anterior point of the pelvis, and from a point 6 inches or so 411 front of 
this down each side to the haunch ibone. The internal organs will be found 
to be very an®mic, and on opening the U-shaped fourth stomach and 
holding the contents as still as possible, tlie observer will notice movements 
within it, due to the presence of hundreds of worms difiicult of vision to the 
naked eye. If a teaspoonful of contents be now placed in a tumbler nearly 
full of water, the worms will bo readily discernible. 

^ They are white wire m)riiis, and vary in size from i incli to 1 in(;h, cK*ca- 
sionally longer, and in diameter from one-thirty-second to one-sixtoenth 
inch. 

The longitudinal folds of the abomasum, or true stomach, exhibit a con¬ 
gested appearance, and blood sixjis or eifubions are not uncommon. In most 
cases earth will 'be found lodged in the folds of the stomach near its exit 
into the small bowel. This l>owel shows little change of its mucous lining, 
except that in common with 'the remainder of the digestive trfict there is 
Q kind of white, slimy film covering it. An abnormal quantity of mu(;ous is 
present, and in tliis one -can discern on careful examination tlie Avire worms, 
There is little change in other organs, apart from that due to anocmia. 

Life History of the Stomach Worm. 

The life history has been demonstrated by Hansom and Guberlet in 
America and Veglia in Africa, and since no work (to my knowledge) lias 
been done here, one must accept their observations as applicable to Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The male and female worms live in the fourth stomach or abomasum of 
feheep. According to Veglia, the life (jycle is a direct one, the eggs passing 
through the intestines into the fajces, in which outside tlie body they soon 
become emlbryos. The worm passes through four larval stages, the eggs and 
the first 'two larval stages being non-parasitic and non-infective. The third 
larval form crawls on to a blade of grass, and with it is ingested by the 
0 heep. On reaching the true stomach the larva casts its skin, emerges into 
the fourth stage, and bores into the mutjous membrane of the stomach. The 
blood iseiiing from the injured place coagulates, and in the coagulum tlie 
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worm develops. Sulbsequently differentiation of sex, fertilisation, and eg-g- 
laying occur, the complete life cycle occupying from three weeks to one 
month. 

On account of this abbreviated life history and the infootivity of our 
pastures at the College, we have found it necessary to treat all sheep on the 
farm once every twenty-eight days. By so doing the worms within the sheep 
are killed or exi)elled before extensive egg-laying occurs, and it is hoped all 
worms, larvBB, and eggs have been destroyed!. 

As regards longevity outside the animal body, Ransom (1908) kept larvae 
alive in culture for nine months, Veglia (1915) ensheathed worms in water 
for more than five months, and Guberlet larval worms in cultures of soil 
and fflpces for over eight months, and in one extreme case, two larvie were 
living after sixteen months in the same culture. It is probable that the 
larvte can, under natural and fairly moist conditions, remain infective and 
able to develop, if ingested, for about a year. 

iThe seasonal distribution is not so marked here as in America and 
probably in Africa, owing to our mild winters, flock sheep not being housed 
at all. Verminous iiif(^«tations and subsequent losses are very marked from 
July onwards, and following the heavy rains that usually break the droughts. 
The coastal ‘belts are such fertile breeding areas for stomach worms that 
special care is required to maintain flocks there. At ITawkesbury Agricul¬ 
tural College several breeds have been tried, but the one at present kept, 
and which has during recent years resisted effectually the attacks of the 
stomach worms, is the Romney Marsh. 

Drenches. 

The sodium ai’senite drench advocated by the Department for the table¬ 
lands was tested by Mr. Max HenT 5 % and experimental work is descrilxxl in 
the Agricultural Gazette in 1909 and 1913. The constituents are white 
arsenic 1 oz., sodium carbonate 2 oz., lx)iled in 1 quart of water; pour off 
the clear fluid, bury any sediment which may remain, and make up the 
liquid to 3 gallons with water. Dosage: Adults 2 oz., weaiiers IJ oz., lambs 

1 oz. 

Owing to tlie fact that the alx)ve drench, though eflicacious for the coun¬ 
try mentioned, was unable to stay deaths in sheep (on the coastal plain) at 
the College, the following bliiestone drench was tried for some time:—Blue- 
stone powdered, 1 oz. dissolved in 1 gallon of water. Dosage: Adults 2 oz., 
weaners IJ oz., lambs 1 oz. The administration of this was unsatisfactory, 
and did not free the College from anxiety as regards the flock, although in 
the stronger solution given below it has been found satisfactory in field 
practice generally. ♦ 

* For an account of bluestone drench advocated by the Stock Branch (not tested at 
Hawkosbury Agricultural College) see Diseases of Animals, Leaflet No 1—Powdered 
bluestone 4 oz., dissolved in 1 pint of hot water, using enamel or earthenw are di.sh. When 
dissolved, add mustard 4 oz., and make up with cold water to 3 gallons. The solution 
contains 1 per cent, of bluestone. Dosage : Adult sheep 4 oz.; weaners 3 oz.; Iambs 

2 oz. 
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Two drenchee advocated by the Soutb African Department were tried, 
(a) a powder, and (h) a solution, bottli containing sodium arsenite and blue- 
stone, The former was soon discarded as il>eing unsuitable for our con¬ 
ditions, and tlie second gave variable results, thougih better than any of the 
other drenches tried. The drench at prasent used is the outcome of con¬ 
sultations with the College Ohemist, Mr. Benjamin, and of experiments with 
the drench last named, and is composed as follows:—White arsenic 4 oz,, 
powdered bluestJone 16 oz., commercial muriatic acid 12 oz., water It 
gallons. Directions: Add the acid to the white arsenic and diissolve by heat 
(glass or porcelain vessels are necessary). Dissolve the finely ix)wdered 
bluestone in IJ gallons of hot water in an enamel bucket. Tlien add the 
former to the latter, vs-tirring the bluestone solution. Dosage: 6-tooth and 
over, 8 dtachirm; 4-tooth and over, 2i drachms; 2-tooth and weaners, IJ 
drachms; and lambs to 6 months, J to 1 drachm. 

Hiitoiy of the Drenching Experiments at the College. 

Until the beginning of 1920 the only drench used was that found 
efficacious for ^^Tew England conditions—the alkaline sodium arsenite 
drench. During 1920 some experiments were carried out with a copper 
sulphate solution, but apparently it was too wt^ak and th(» doses were too 
small to be satisfactory. In the same year experiments wore commenced on 
new drenches advocated by the South African Department of Agriculture. 

The results from none of the above drenches were satisfactory, partly 
owing to change of attendants, partly to drought conditions, and partly to 
the fact that the flock was only drenched eveiy three months. During the 
year the problem was rendered more difficult by the agistment of 227 poor 
anomic, worm-ridden crossbred sheep from two other farms. They arrived 
on 20tih March and left the College on 28th June; the mortality was high 
despite treatment, and this w^as due no doubt to their emaciated and wormy 
condition on arrival, as well as to the unsatisfactory nature of the drenchee 
and system of drenching. 

During 1921 the drenching interval was reduecxl to six weeks, the drenches 
used being the soda-arstuiic and also the arsenic-copper .'^ulpliate (“as<‘u’') 
ones. At first the sheep made some improvement, but imfortunatfdy during 
the latter half of the year the interval was not carefully observed and the 
result was seen in the increasing mortality towards the end of the year. 
During the first half of the year the experimental sheep were closely watche<l, 
and it was decided that the soda-arsenic drench would not hold the worms 
in <^heck at six weeks intervals between drenehings. It should noted that 
the drench was not tested for twenty-eight-day intervals. As the adminis¬ 
tration of the arsenic-copiK>r sulphate drench Avas much quicker that drench 
was adopted, and more work is nooeseary before one can speak with certainty 
as to the efficacy of tlie soda arsenic drench for twenty-eight-day intervals. 
The copper sulphate-arsenic drench was given to half the flock during th(* 
first half of the year, and to the whole flock during the second lialf of th(‘ 
year, but for reasons stated above the drenching was not s^atisfactory. 
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In December, 1921, an experienced attendant was engaged, and a system of 
drenching was commenced, using only the ascu drench with i^-drachm 
doses for adults, and drenching wan in-.isted ,on wdthin every twenty-eight 
days, 

A« regards the experiments, it was noted during the latter lialf of 1920 
that the apparent toxicity of the sodium arsenite-copper sulphate drench 
varied (perhaps due to varying quantities of arsenic in commercial samples 
of sodium arsenite or to debilitated sheep), resulting in efforts i)y the 
chemist and myself to produce a standard drench. The modified arsenic- 
])luefitonc is the one described ailK>ve. With it experiments were at first tried 
on a small scale with a 3J-drachm dose for adult sheep. This proving too 
toxic, adult sheep were dreu<‘hed with -drachm doses, and since this <luse 
gave apparently satisfactory results tlie drench was given to the flock in 

1921, with this as the maximal dose, as described aliove. The deaths, 
within forty-eight hours of and following drenehings during that year 
were negligible, and it was very probable that in every case the debilitate^*! 
state of the sheej) was the predisiwsing cause. 

It became ai>parent that tlii-^ drench wu'^ not staying the death.^^ at nomin¬ 
ally six weeks drenching intervals (though actually the intervals varied up 
to three months, but this was not ascertained till afterwards), and furtla^r 
experiments wen* earried out on a small ^‘tion of the flo(*k with an adult 
dose of 3 drachms at tweiity-eight-day iuter^’als. The dos<* proved to he 
non-toxic for normal sheep, and t(» be very siitisfactory as a vermicide. 

Systematic <lrenchiiig' thi.> drench was commen<*e<] in February, 

1922, and has been continued >in<*e. The mortality from worms quickly 
diminished, and soon apparently disappeared. 

Sheep have been killed w’eekly for demonstration purpose^, and this has 
afforded an excellent opportunity of following up the effects of the drenching. 
Apparently the stomach worm has disay^peared from the flock. The College 
flock has not during the last eight years been troubled with tajx^* worms or 
fluke; infestation with the “ pimply gut worm is occasionally noted, though 
it is much less marked now than formerly, which may or may not be due to 
the monthly drenehings. 

At times deaths have oc*casionally l)een recorded within twenty-four hours 
of drenching, and practically in every case post mortem examination has 
revealed a sanded condition of the true stomach. It is thought the deaths 
have been due to absorption of ai’se»nic, and to irritation of the niiicou.s 
membrane already injured by the sand. 

The improvement in type, constitution, and condition of the sheei) since 
1921 has been marked, and this has to a considerable degree been due to the 
Sheep and Wool Expert carrying out a system of feeding on fodder crops 
grown for the sheep, and the Sheep Instructor making use of every avail¬ 
able piece of good grazing. 
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Mode of Drenching. 

For many years at the College the well-known common drenching tin 
(No. 2 in photograph) had been nsed. The manager of Borambola station 
has improved on this by adding a piece of piping (No. 1 in photograph). 

When the dose of the ascu ” drench for adult sheep was reduced to 
3 drachms, the tin was replaced by a cheap vulcanite syringe (No. 3 in 
photograph). Its glass cylinder was graduated in drachms and half 
drachms to 3 drachms by the use of a file. A copper rod with larger finger 
ring and leather plunger were substituted for the vulcanite rod and worsted 
plunger, and an enema nozzle was attached by a piece of short rubber tubing 
which permits the sheep to close on the nozzle without snapping it. A 
syringe similar to that illustrated can -be bought for 28. The syringe used 
now at the College has been the only one used, and it has been in continuous 
use since February, 1922, during which time over 30,000 sheep have l)een 
drenched. 

The sheep is run down a race, caught by the left hand under the jaw, and 
almost before it has commenced to struggle the drench has been squirted 
through the mouth against the opposite cheek (see photograph). One 
swallow and the drench has gone. Not a single case of choking or of 
secondary pneumonia has been noted as a result of drenching. It is xery 
unusual for the sheep to lose any of the drench or the operator to waste any. 
The dose for each type of sheep is readily and accurately measured by 
glancing at the graduations on the cylinder. The sheep is drenched standing, 
the advantages of which are obvious. 

Owing to the fact that the sheep need not be handled roughly during 
drenching, it is the practice at the College to drench pregnant ewes right up 
to lambing (in some cases within a week of lam/bing) with no untoward 
results, and lambs are drenched from 6 weeks of age, though lambs 3 weeks 
of age have been drenched experimentally without showing any subsequent 
sickness therefrom. 

The sheep are starved overnight, drenched next morning, and turned out 
ill th(' afternoon. Sheep with lanrbs at foot are treated as above; the lambs 
are taken from the mothers about 7 a.m., and when the ewes have been 
drenched, usually by lunch time, the operator commences to drench the 
lambs. The ewes and lambs are turned out late in the afternoon, and no 
deleterious results have lieen noted from this procedure. Fresh, pure water 
is allowed, but salt licks should be removed from the paddocks for a couple 
of days following drenching. 

The dremdi will hasten the death of badly-sanded and very weak sheep. 
Treatment in advanced cases is futile. In early cases treatment is effective, 
but prevention should be aimed at by all who claims to be progressive 
farmers. 

Treatment should be commenced in any flock as soon as the first sheep 
.sick of the disease is noticed. Periodical treatment should then be con- 
liiuicd—if on the coast, indefinitely, if on the tablelands for twelve months, 
when, if the climatic conditions have been favourable, fn^edom from stomach 
worms can be hoped for until the next rains. 
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Brendiing with the syringe can be done with much greater rapidity than 
with the drenohing tin. At the College three sheep can be drenched where 
one was drenohed before. What wais a two days^ job at the College is now 
a morning^s work. In one case 100 two-tooth wethers were drenched in 
thirteen minutes; and 200 mixed ages Komiiey Marsh ewes were drenched 
in tliirty-t;wo minutes. The Sheep InstriuJtor at the College, with no av^sist¬ 
ance whatever, drenched 450 mixed sheep in two and a half hours, including 
yarding; and assisted by two students he dreiieheKi 750 mixed 9ihoei) in two 
and a half hours under ordinary working conditions. Two men should be 
able to drench comfortably 2,0<X> sheep (using the syringe) in one day. 

Other Mehtods of PreventiBg Stomach Worms in Sheep. 

Do not over-stock, especially on succulent pasture^ (such as on alluvial 
flats) where wonn laiwsp are \ery likely to remain active in large numbers 
and for a longer time. Pastures carrying large numbers of sheej) should, 
where practicable, he treattvl iK»riodic*allj with quicklime (4 ton to the 
acre), or burned oiT and spelled. Such paddocks can, if desired, he spelled 
by grazing horses on them. 

Since the stomach worm can probably ivmain infective in the '«»il under 
natural conditions for twelve mouths, it is advisable, when si})elling a pas¬ 
ture, to do so for at legist that Ituigtli of time. Fence ofl* or iwlaim lK)gg> 
places, and where pra<‘ticable dams should he replaced by trotighs which 
should be cleaned periodically. Keej) silieep in healthy condition i>y Mrict 
supervision and attention to their needs, c.p.. foot-rotting " them at regular 
periods, crutching, &c. 

Where practicable, feed off fodder croi^s to sheep. In wimny coimti-y it 
pays to keep sheejj well away from the poverty line. Many a w'onny sIhh’p 
has owed its life to good feeding. Keep sheep supplied with a salt lick, and 
for ordinary conditions that advocated by the Stock Brandi is suitable: 
Sulphate of iron, 1 part; sterilised bone meal, 5 parts; coarse salt, 30 parts. 

Move siheop about from pasture to pasture, from low country to hilly 
country, from introduced grasses to native grasses, and vice versa. Very 
young lambs apparently are healthier and less liable to verminous infe.sta- 
tion, on sweet, hilly eountr;\' and native grasses. It is well to nuneiuher 
that young lambs, though in good condition and wool, may suffer heavy 
mortality from stomach worms. 


How Worms Reinfest Pigs. 

W^ouMs are extremely common in pigs in the coastal districts, h€H*au?>e oppor¬ 
tunity for pigs reijifesting’themselves with the parasites is always pre.s(mt. 
Worms are taken in by the mouth and the eggs pass out with the dung, and 
when it is remembered how pigs delight in getting their feet into the trough, 
and often leave their droppings in it, it will be seen tlint the means of 
reinfostation are pi-etty handy. But the most prolific cause of mmehief is 
a dirty wallow—an evtil, filthy poo] in the lower comer of the piggery, into 
which all the dung (and the eggs with it) is being continually washed.— 
W. L. IIiNDMARSiT, District Veterinary Officer. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Potato Trials, 1926-26. 

Northern District. 

MARK H. EEYNOLBSi H.BvA., Senior Agrieultura] Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department last season in the 
conduct of variety and fertiliser trials with potatoes:— 

F. Wild, Dangarsleigh, via Armidale. 

J. W. Jay, Ben Lomond. 

J. Hill, Guym. 

W. Reddacliff, Tenterfield. 

J. B. Howell, Red Range, via Glen Innes. 

W. Lye, Loomberah, via Tamworth. 

J. Monidoy, Redbournebeiry, via Singleton. 

The tubers for planting were in most cases selected from the previous 
season’s experiment plots and were of good quality. A single plot of each 
variety or fertiliser was sown as a rule. Each plot consisted of three or 
four rows 4 chains long and 30 to 36 inches apart, the tubers or sets being 
planted 4 inches deep, 18 to 22 inches apart. 


Rainfall during Fallow and Growing Periods. 


LocAlity. 1 

FiiHuw Period. 

Grrmlng Peiiod. 

Bon Lomond . 

points. 

458 

points. 

1,600 

Guyra . 

1,503 

1,760 

Red Range. 

Tenterfield . 

484 

1,642 

350 

1,911 

Armidale . 

769 

1,481 

Singleton .' 

673 

553 

Loomberah. 


963 


In addition to the varieties mentioned in the table on the next page, 
other varieties tested at Guyra were Kerr’s Pink (which yielded 1 ton 
11 cwt. 3 qrs. table potatoes per acre, and 56 per cent. seed), and Gold Coin (1 
ton 1 cwt. 1 qr. table potatoes per acre, 41 percent, seed). Drought at Single¬ 
ton and scald at Armidale reduced the yields considerably and largely spoilt 
the plots. At each place, with the exception of Red Range, a slow-maturing 
variety produced the highest yield. At Red Range (more subject to Irish 
blight than the other localities), Dakota Red, a slow maturing variety, yielded 
1 ton less than Great Scott. As Dakota Red is not a heavy yielder the pro¬ 
bability is that Surprise or Symington—both slow maturing and more prolihc 
varieties—would have done better. On account of risk of Irish blight, only 
quick-maturing varieties are recommended for Red Range, and these should 
be sown early. 
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The varieties of greatest merit for New England conditions are—Satis¬ 
faction, Scott’s Satisfaction or Northern Star (similar varieties), Factor, 
Great Scott, Surprise and Symington. Queen of the Valley is a good keeping 
and eating variety, but has numbers of deep-set eyes, and is not so shapely 
as the others. Surprise and Queen of the Valley are more subject to leaf 
roll and mosaic disease. Only once during the last six seasons, however, have 
these diseases reduced the yield at all appreciably; on this occasion they were 
responsible for a reduction of about 10 per cent. 

No fertiliser was used in any of these variety trials. 


Results of Variety Trials. 

Loomberali. ! Ben Lomond. Ouyr». ' TenterOeld. 


Red Uange. 




Variety. 

^'1 

O 

oOh 


.1 

II 

tr 

Z 

s 

o 

oo, 


|2i 1 


« 

4 

J 

- 

1 

Si'rt 

OfL, 




2.S 





S-o 1 3J! 

S <U 1 4, ^ 
4.* 0/1 ;-■ « 



tJ.Si 


b *0 

SiJSi 






!E 

CA 



s S 

S-K 


tit 

CJ ^ 

1Z «e 













oO 

ku, 



t. r 

. 


t (. fl. 

t. c. q. 


t. c. t 

1- 


t. c. q. 

Surprise . 

♦1 15 

3 

39 

3 0 

1 

34 , 2 15 

2 

19 

... 





Factor 

0 19 

3 

58 

2 10 

0 

41 . 3 3 

2 

33 

3 8 

0 

39 

5 6* 

‘1 

Teasdalo 

0 12 

0 

70 

2 10 

*> 

' 47 : 








Ilakota Red 

0 19 

8 

33 



.. 2 8 

0 

20 

4 19 

1 

i’3 

7 14* 

3 

Queen of the Valley 

0 12 

3 

, 55 






5 5 

0 

27 



Satisfaction 

0 13 

3 

■ 69 



!. ; 2 H 

0 

27 

3 3 

1 

1 



Egan's Northern Star 




3 13 

2 

23 , 3 1 

.) 

30 




H 1 

3 

Parson's Satisfaction 




2 8 

0 

3.5 , 2 15 

2 

22 




K 6 

3 

Scott's Satisfaction 




3 13 

2 

23 2 12 

0 

25 




7 18 

1 

Great Scott 




3 0 

1 

33 2 0 

0 

40 




*8 14 

2 

Batlow Beauty 




3 0 

0 

30 . 








Early Manhattan 



1 '• 



3 2 

2 

20 




8 lir 

2 

Batlow Redsnooth 




3 i* 

2 

33 2 13 

2 

23 

4 1 

3 

27 

S 2 

1 

El Dorado. 




3 9 

2 

33 ' 








Coronation. 




♦4 2 

1 

; 28 ' 



4 17’ 

1 

1 41 



Symiot^ton , . . 




3 9 

2 

i 2S •♦.3 14 

1 i 


£1 

♦6 15 

0 

i 




• TuberH lesb than an inch in diameter were not wclRhed. 

Results of Fertiliser Trials. 




36 


iO 

13 

10 

15 

V2 

9 



Ben Lomond. 

Red Range. 1 Tenterfleld. 

Fertiliser p<*r acre. 

Yield of 
table 
potatoes. 

JVl- 

centage 

rtf‘Clr 

potat«)es. 

yield «»f 
talfle 
potatoes. 

1 

I'er- 

oenLige 

rteecl 

dotatfies. 

P3,* 448 lb. 

t. 0. q. 

5 6 2 

29 

t. c. q. 
6 2 2 

j t. 0 . q. 
37 1 6 12 0 

27 

P3, 618 Ib. 

6 19 2 

26 

... 

... ' 

... 

M3, 364 lb. 

4 4 2 

39 

3 4 1 

48 ; 6 14 0 

33 

Special, 380 lb. 

Unmanured . 

6 1 0 

20 

! 4 13 1 

34 , 7 12 0 

21 

4 2 1 

1 28 

; 3 18 2 

, 34 , 3 6 0 1 

30 

Superphosphate, 280 lb. 

4 19 3 

1 27 

4 6 2 

1 32 1 6 11 0 i 

22 

Blood and bone, 334 lb. 

4 14 0 j 

! 32 

3 18 3tl 38 ' 7 12 0 

21 

M13, 364 lb . 

1 

1 

4 14 0 1 

i 

1 31 

i 

6 14 0 

40 6 14 0 

19 


* P3 conFiatfi of 10 mrtg superphosphate, 3 parts suliihaie of ammonia, and 3 parts sulphate of jiotash: 
M3 of 10 parts superphosphate and 3 parts -ttdphate of ammonia; M13 of 10 parts superphosphate and 
8 parts Bmphate of potash. Special mixture contains the equivalent in nitrogen and ])hosphorus of the 
blood and bone mixture, and is made up of 2'8 parte of 8uperi>ho3phate and 1 partsulpliate of ammonia 
t The application of blood and bone at Red Range was actually 323 lb. 
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Except at Guyra, the results of the fertiliser trials indicate a benefit from 
sulphate of potash in combination with either superphosphate or super¬ 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia. 

The special mixture plot showed increased yields over blood and bone, 
except at Tenterfield, where the yields were similar. These results indicate 
that the more soluble fertiliser is the better for returns in one season. The 
residual effect of blood and bone on a crop of wheat sown directly after the 
potatoes were harvested was superior to that of the other fertiliser, according 
to observations while the wheat was still in the early vegetative stage. M3, 
which contains 3^ parts superphosphate to 1 part of sulphate of ammonia, 
gave a smaller return than the special mixture. The dressing was 16 lb, per 
acre less, and the result may have been due to this or to the proportion of 
sulphate of ammonia. 


Results of Fertiliser Trial at Guyra. 


Pertlliaer per acre. 

Yield of 
table potatoes. 

Percenta^^e 
seed potatoes 

P3, 511 Ib. 

t c. 

1 11 

9- 

3 

1 

1 

i 36 

M3, 422 lb. 

2 S 

3 

34 

Special, 4^14 Ib. 

2 9 

0 

35 

Unraanured. 

2 8 

0 

27 

Superphosphate, 333 lb. 

2 0 

1 

32 

Blood and bone, 4(>0 lb. 

2 2 

2 

30 

M13, 122 Ib. 

2 10 

1 

28 


The yield from October plantings at Guyra, Ben Lomond, and in other 
sections of the high New England tableland, is generally adversely affected 
when the January rainfall is deficient, as during the season under review. 
The fertilised sections had a greater vegetative growth and were more affected 
by the dry weather. 

At Ben Lomond and Guyra where planting took place between 2nd and 
6th October, the approximate times of maturity were as follows :—Gold Coin, 
the latter part of December; Great Scott and Parson’s Satisfaction, end of 
January; Factor and Early Manhattan, mid-February; Scott’s Satisfaction 
and Egan’s Northern Star (same variety), end of February; Batlow Reds- 
nooth and Queen of the Valley, mid-March; Coronation, end of March; 
Surprise, Symington, Dakota Red and Teasdale, the first week in April. 
At R ^d Range, where planting took place on 8th October, the order of matur¬ 
ing was the same, but maturity was reached a week earlieivin the cases of the 
two first mentioned and a fortnight later in the cases of the others. 

Two plantings of Great Scott and Satisfaction were made by Mr. J. Hill, 
at Guyra, this season—one in the experiment plot during the first week of 
October, and the other, in a similar position and soil, during the first week of 
January. The former planting required four months and the latter three 
months to mature. Notwithstanding that the sets held over to January 
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had shoots 2 {jset long and were shrivelled and spongy, a better yield (approx¬ 
imately 6 tons per acre of table and seed potatoes) was obtained than from 
the earlier planting, and the grade was equally good. The usual practice 
is to make plantings of potatoes in the early spring, at a time when it has 
been found frosts are unlikely to occur. Mr. Hiirs experience will doubtless 
result in a considerable extension of the planting season for the New England 
high tableland, say from the beginning of October to the end of December— 
a fine range. 

At Tenterfield plantings a little earlier and later will be justified. For the 
Slopes and Hunter Valley early August is the general time for first plantings, 
and late February for the second crop. It is found advisable to obtain seed 
for the spring planting from a cool climate and to utilise the seed from the 
resultant early spring planting for sowing in February. In this latter section 
plantings cease about the end of September. 

An experiment in the greening of seed prior to planting was made by Mr. 
Jay, at Ben Lomond, with Coronation. Portion of the seed w^s spread out 
in a well lighted shed (not in direct sunlight) and greened, and another portion 
was heaped up and covered from the light. A single plot trial resulted in an 
increase of 15 cwt. per acre in favour of the greened seed. 

Details of the Plots. 

Ben Lornand .—Slight slope to the west and south; red, friable, deep, well 
drained oam, of basaltic origin. The land was first broken from native 
pasture in 1920, and cropped with potatoes for four years. In 1924, two 
plantings of peas were made (in August and late December) on the same 
ground, both without fertiliser. The December sown crop was ploughed 
under in May, 1925, and the field was again ploughed 7 inches deep early in 
July, and harrowed twice late in September. The plots were planted on 
5th and 6th October, and good quality tubers were harvested. 

Loomberah .—Slightly sloping country; deep black self-mulching loam 
(a shallow alluvial deposit), the subsoil of good water holding capacity. 
Wheat was grown (without fertiliser) in 1923, a 15-buRhel crop being harvest( d. 
Early in the autumn of 1925 a green crop (mainly of thistles and trefoil) was 
ploughed under. A 6-inch ploughing was given in October, and the land 
was cross-ploughed 4 to 5 inches deep in January, and similarly in May. 
Following the October, January and May ploughings, the land wa^^ harrowed, 
and again harrowed on 15th and 27th July, and 9th August. These culti¬ 
vations were mainly for soil consolidation and moisture conservation, and 
produced satisfactory conditions in these regards. The potatoes, chiefly 
whole tubers, were planted on 13th August. There was good moisture 
content in the soil at planting, and the good sprouting and vigorous growth 
to flowering time promised good returns, but Rutherglen bug attacked the 
crop later in great numbers, persisting until harvest, and materially reducing 
the yield. The potatoes were harvested on 23rd January, and were firjn 
and generally of good quality, free from scab and potato moth. 
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Quym, —Upland location, red basaltic loam of good fertility. Oats sown 
in 1924 without fertiliser and harvested for hay. The cultivation for the 
experiment consisted of ploughing 7 inches deep in February and again in 
June and two harrowings in the spring. Planting took place on 2nd October, 
the potatoes being dropped in the furrow and covered by ploughing. No 
cultivation was performed immediately after planting, but three harrowings, 
one scuffling, and hilling were subsequently carried out, the last mentioned 
on 24th December. On 12th January, with the exception of Dakota Red, 
Surprise, Kerr’s Pink and Symington, the plants had finished flowering. 
The potatoes harvested were of good quality, with only minor blemishes 
from disease. 

Swgleton, —Flat country, deep alluvial loam. Land ocnipied by lucerne 
for the five years previous to being cultivated for the experiment. The land 
was ploughed 7 inches deep in April, 1925 (at which time the soil was dry), 
twice harrowed on 23rd June, and ploughed 9 to 10 inches deep on Iflth July. 
This ploughing was necessary to destroy stray lucerne j»iants. The field 
was twice harrowed directly after the ploughing. 

The tubers were planted on 5th August. The first inter-row culti¬ 
vation was given on 24th October, followed by another on 24th November, 
and a third during the first week in December. A very dry spring was 
experienced, and weeds were not troublesome. A good .stand was obtained, 
and the crop promised well until the beginiiing of December. A shortage of 
rain from this time until time of harvesting in early January resulted in a 
non-profitable yield. 

On the deep alluvial soils of the Hunter Valley, as far east as Singleton, it 
mu‘<t h(‘ considered risky to grow potatoes without irrigation, especially in 
the spring. 

Dangardeigh. —Sloping {)Osition, basaltic black clay loam of self-iuuiching 
(‘haracter. An unmanured crop of potatoes yielded 4 tons of tables ” per 
acre in 1923. In 1924 an unmanured w^heat crop yielded 2 tons of hay per 
acre. The land was ploughed 6 inches deep early in March, 1925, in prepara¬ 
tion for the experiment, and a second ploughing was given at the latter part 
of August, again to a deptli of 6 inches. No other cultivation was given. 
The tubers were planted on 17th September. A good stand resulted and a 
high yielding crop was anticipated until 12th February, when between 4 and 
6 a.m. a thunderstorm occurred registering 90 points of rain. A sunny day 
followed. A few days later it was notic.ed that the tubers were softened and 
shrivelling; later at k^ast 50 per cent, rotted. It was surmised that scalding 
had occurred, as the rain only penetrated to about tbe depth of the tubers 
(within 4 inches of the surface), and the soil was dry below. The heat of the 
sun apparently raised the temperature of the moisture sufficiently to destroy 
life in the tubers, this rise of temperature being made possible by the dry 
layer of soil temporarily preventing diffusion between the subsoil moisture 
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and the surface soil moisture. This disastrous effect was very widespread 
throughout the Armidale section and caused a failure of the potato crop 
generally. 

Tenterfidd .—Located on country sloping gently to the north and west; 
deep sandy loam of granitic formation with good water holding subsoil. Land 
under pasture prior to 1924, when an unmanured crop of maize was grown 
after three ploughings, each about 9 inches deep. Ploughed 11th August, 
5 to 6 inches deep, and harrowed 25th August. Planted on 25th and 26th 
August, at which time moisture was plentiful and no weeds were growing. 
Harrowing and inter-row cultivation and hilling were subsequently (tarried 
out and good quality tubers were harvested. 

Red Range .—Undulating country, red to brown basaltic loam. Land 
under pasture prior to January, 1925, when turnips were sown broadcast; 
a poor crop resulted, owing mainly to the pawsturc having been broken up too 
late (December) to allow of moisture being stored. A 5-inch ploughing in 
August was followed immediately by harrowing, and on 26th September the 
land was springtooth-cultivat(*d 4 inches deep. The plots were planted on 
8th October, and subsequent harrowings and inter-row cultivations and 
hilling maintained the crop in a weed-free condition. Good quality potatoes 
were harvested from 1st February (when Great Scott and Parson's Satis¬ 
faction were mature) to 14th March, when the latest maturing variety 
(Dakota Red) was ready for digging. 

Irish blight affected the tops from January, but not seriously enough to 
stop complete development of the tubers. 

An experiment was carried out here with two lots of potatoes of the same 
variety, one lot of which had been grown at lied Range and the other com¬ 
prising seed grown at Ben Lemond. Though planted on the same date, 
shoots from the Ben Lomond lot were above the surface fourteen days before 
the others. It is the practice of the grower of the Red Range lot to plant 
late, which may have affected the habit of the potato. Among the other 
likely Actors aie age and freedom or otherwise from disease. 


Phylloxera Resistant Grape Vines from Government 

Nurseries. 

Owing to vignerons failing to notify the Department as to their rerpiirements 
in regard to grafted vines and rootlings, the Department is unable to confine 
the work of propagation to varieties which are in demand, with the result- 
that the Department is involved in a loss which should be avoidable. 

The prices charged are below the actual cost of production, and it is now 
imperative that vignerons shouhl a.ssist the Department by jdacing their 
orders early. It has, therefore, been decided that only sufficient grafts and 
rootlings will be propagated to inee.t orders lodged prior to 15th May in each 
year/or the following year's 'planting. Growers should, therefore, communi¬ 
cate with the Department prior to that date if they desire to secure supplies 
from the Government nurseries. 
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Experiments with Peas at Kurrajong 

J. DOUGLA.SS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The Kurrajong district is particularly suitable for the growing of garden 
peas, the favourable situation and climatic conditions enabling a large area 
to be used for winter pea production. This crop is harvested during July, 
August and September, and is normally placed on the market when supplies 
from other districts are light. Settlers who are waiting for orchards to come 
into bearing depend almost entirely on pea-growing as a source of income, 
and the crop has proved so profitable that even the majority of established 
orchardists have areas planted each year. The importance of this crop in 
the district cannot be realised until a visit is paid to the locality during the 
growing season. During the year 1924-25 the Government Statistician 
estimated that 1,272 acres of peas were grown in the North Richmond Police 
District. 

In recent years the settlers have been experiencing considerable loss 
owing to a fungous disease, known locally as “ pea sickness.*^ This disease 
(commonly called “ root rot**) is widely spread over the district and causes 
greater loss locally than all other diseases combined. Under certain condi¬ 
tions losses as high as 80 per cent, have been experienced. 

“ Root rot ” is caused by a parasitic fungus, which causes the rotting of 
the roots and base of the stem. In the early stages of development the rot 
is soft and water-sodden; later the structure shrivels, becomes darker in 
colour and breaks down, leaving only a few' central fibres of the roots remain¬ 
ing. If the plants are badly infected in the early stages of growth, they 
usually shrivel and die. Fully grown plants may be affected in the same 
manner, although commonly they only weaken and the pods fail to fill. 
Diseased plants wilt very readily during hot, wdndy weather. The disease 
is first noticed in the field as occurring in patches. With continuous cropping 
wdth peas, these patches rapidly increase in area and join up with one another* 
The reproductive spores of root rot are carried over in the soil. Fallowing 
and crop rotation, avoiding leguminous crops, are the best methods of coping 
with the trouble. Unfortunately most Kurrajong growers find that a system 
of rotation is impracticable owing to the limited area of land suitable for 
winter peas and the difficulty in obtaining profitable rotation crops. 

The economic importance of root rot in the Kurrajong district, and parti¬ 
cularly on the Returned Soldiers* Settlement, was brought under the notice 
of this Department by the Department of Lands. Following inspection of 
portion of the district and interviews with several settlers, preliminary 
experiments were organised by the Biological and Field Branches of the 
Department in collaboration. Two soldier settlers, Messrs. Fenton and 
Hayes, co-operated with the Department in conducting these trials, a manurial 
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frial being conducted on each farm with the object of observing the results 
of certain manures on the growth and yield of the pea crop, and the influence 
(if any) on diseased plants. 

Mr. Fenton has been troubled with the root rot on the major portion of 
his pea land for the* last three years, and the manurial trial was purposely 
planted through one of the most infected })ortions of the farm. The soil 
is a light loam of volcanic origin, physically very open and deficient in organic 
matter. The area had been well prepared during the late summer and was 
in good condition at planting time. The plots were planted in duplicate 
with the object of reducing any experimental error caused by soil imperfection 
and fungous diseases. A fair germination was obtained throughout the 
plots, but very early in the growth of the crop root rot appeared in patches 
throughout the experiment, many of the plants being killed outright before 
flowering. At harvest time a very poor jacking was obtained from some 
plots, while others were total failures. The plot treated with basic superphos- 
j)hate produced the highest yield. Any difTerence in the growth and yield w^as 
due to the occurrence of the diseased patclics rather than to any influence the 
fertiliser may have had. For this reason c(»mpaTative yields were not taken. 

The soil on Mr. Hayes’ property is very similar to that on which Mr. Fenton's 
experiment was conducted. Thi.s area, however, has not show*n signs of 
root rot up to date. Arrangements for the planting of this experiment were 
left in the hands uf Mr. W. S. Arnold, Manager of the Soldiers' Settlement. 
Planting took ]dace on 14th April, under ideal conditions, and germina¬ 
tion and subsequent growth w ere excellent. No diw^ase was noti(‘ed through¬ 
out the growing period. 

The yields in the fertiliser trial on Mr. Hayes’ property were as follo^A s :— 


Fm-ihRCT. 

Superphosphate. 336 lb. per ac ie 
Hasic' superphosphate. .384 lb. „ 

PI, 386 lb 
PIO, 437 lb. 

P2, 386 lb. 

Blood and bone, 336 lb. 

P7, 301 lb. 

No manure . 

Gypaum, 336 lb. per acre . 


Yield ijer acre, 
bus. Ib. 
208 6 
188 16 
188 16 
188 16 
172 24 
172 24 
164 24 
164 24 
149 8 


PI eonsibts of 10 parts su|K‘rphosphate and U parts sulphate of ammonia; P2 of 
10 parts superphosphate and IJ part« sulphate uf potash; P7 of equal parts supor- 
ahosphate and bonedu.st ; and PIU of 10 parts superphosphate, H parts sulphate of 
pmmonia, and 1 ] parts sJilphate of potash. 


The season was a very favourable one for pea growing, many heavy crops 
being pulled in the district. Good rains in the early stages of growth enabled 
the plants to become well established: the w'eather at picking time was 
favourable although rather dry. The yields obtained from the plots on 
Mr. Hayes’ farm were very satisfactory. Superphosphate at 336 lb. j)er 
acre gave the best results, yielding 208 bushels 6 lb per acre. This yield is 
nearly 20 bushels i>er acre heavier than the next best, and shows* sujier- 
phosphate to be the most economical manure to use. Basic superphosphate 
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gave 188 bus. 16 IK per acre and should be watched more closely in subsequent 
trials. It appears that P 7 and blood and bone are too slow in becoming 
available for the winter crop. The addition of sulphate of potash in P 2 and 
P 10 mixtures considerably lowered the yield. An application of gypsum 
at 33G lb. per acre showed a decrease on the unmanured plots. 

The fact that the basic superphosphate gave good results in both manurial 
experiments may indicate that the addition of lime has a beneficial influence 
on the crop. Although no figures are available from Mi. Fenton’s experiment, 
this manure promoted outstanding growth right throughout the growing 
period. It is usually found that basic superphosphate has a stimulating 
action on the germination of the seed. As a good germination is of vital 
iiiiportance in pea growing, the use of this fertiliser should be given greater 
consideration by local growers. 

Mr. Fenton has several blocks very badly infested with root rot. Last 
autumn one block was dressed with lime with the object of checking the 
trouble. This grower claims that a heavier crop was produced this year 
than in any previous season. It is usually found, once the disease occurs, 
that with continual cropping with peas the yield gradually becomes smaller. 
The increased yield obtained in this case, however, may have been due to the 
favourable season. This experience, coupled with the results obtained from basic 
superphosphate, indicates that an experiment with liming would be justified. 

A small experiment was conducted on Mr. Hayes’ fami with the object 
of ascertaining:— 

1. The best method of sowing seed and fertiliser. 

2. The effect of doubling the rate of seeding. 

3. Whether a heavier application than 2 cwt. of superphosphate per 

acre is beneficial. 

4. The relative yield of local and imported seed. 

It has been found that in a number of cases pea losses result from faulty 
germination caused by manure injury. The yields from the various plots 
were as follows:— 

DetAilB of planting. 1 i Local seed. 

i bus. lb. buR. lb. 

No manure ; 1 bushel seed per acre. ; 129 18 163 6 

On© bushel seed sown direct in drills, lightly cr)vered with soil, and ^ 

2 owt. superphosphate per acre distributed on top . 192 14 ! 161 12 

Two cwt. superphosphate ^r acre direct in drills, covered, and 

seed sown on top. 196 12 ; 216 4 

On© bushel seed sown in direct contact with 2 cwt. superphosphate I 

per acre? . 180 20 I 204 8 

Three cwt. superphosphate per acre, not in contact with seed .' 172 24 

Four cwt. superphosphate per acre, not in contact with seed .' 110 0 

Two cwt. super^)hosphate per acre; seed sown at rate of 2 bus, 1 

acre . 146 10 1 . 

It will be seen that spreading the manure in drills, covering lightly, and 
then sowing the seed—the method recommended by the Department— 
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gave the best results. The plot in which the seed was sown in direct contact 
with the fertiliser gave good results, but these were entirely due to the heavy 
rains at planting time: under normal conditions the seed would have been 
considerably damaged and a poor germination would have been obtained. 
Increasing the rate of superphosphate from 2 cwt. to 4 cwt. per acre decreased 
the yield. A reduction in yield was also experienced when the rate of seeding 
was increased to 2 bus. per acre. Taking the average of four plots, it was 
found that the local seed produced 183 bus. 22 lb. while the imported seed 
produced 174 bus. 23 lb. This latter test has been carried out in other 
districts and will be fully reported later. 


The Keeping Qualities op Sweet Potatois. 

When the experiment rec?orded in the September issue of the Agricultural 
Gazette (page 691) was harvested on 9th to 11th June, the roots were 
bagged in the held, carted in, and spread out in thin layers on tilie floor 
of a well ventilated loft, whore they remained undisturbed for four woks. 
An examination was then made which revealed that only those roots 
damaged during harvesting oi>erations were showing signs of decay. A 
month later a further examination was made, and it was found that the 
roots had a slightly slirivelled apfmarance, but only odd tubers among the 
following varietioe showed de<*ay:—'Brooke^s Gem, Pink Fiji, Red Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

In September, three montlis after the roots had been dug, a further and 
hnal examination was made. Only a few sound roots of thos(» varieties 
previously mentioned remained, while Madeira was also badly rotted. The 
varieties Yellow Strasburg, Nancy Hall, White Yam, Southern Queen. 
Brooke’s Seedling, and Director were over 75 per cent, sound. It is note¬ 
worthy that with the exception of the last named these varietit's are good 
market types as regards shape and size, and of good cooking quality. 

Tn many instances it was only possible to detect unsound roots by careful 
examination, as on first api)earance, apart from the shrivelled skin, the roots 
seemed sound, but when cut a dried flesh, brownish in colour, with an odour 
of fermentation, was revealed. In aill cases the decay was a “ dry rot.” In 
addition there was a hardening of the skin, and when the roots were dropped 
a woody sound was emitted. Many of the sound, or apparently sound, roots 
became slightly blaickened when cooked. 

When planted in the seed beds, the roots germinated rapidly and well 
in the case of September planting; in the case of the earlier plantings in the 
middle of fTune, the germination was much slower, but the failures were 
very few. On the whole, the June planting was as satiefactory as the Sep¬ 
tember planting. If it is possible to allow the roots to sprout before 
planting in the beds a much more rapid germination results, and the plants 
are much more vigorous. 

It should be remembered that the past winter in this district was par¬ 
ticularly favourable to the safe storage of sweet potatoes, being excep¬ 
tionally dry, and also that the roots were removed fron\ the soil brfore the 
occurrence of frosts.—R. N. Medley, Experimentalist, Wollongbar Experi¬ 
ment Farm. 
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Field Experiments with Peanuts* 

Grafton Experiment Farm. 

Ct. NICHOLSON, H.D.A., Experimentalist. 

Thk following experiments with peanuts were carried out at Grafton Experi¬ 
ment Farm during the season 1925-26 :— 

(1) Time of planting. 

(2) Trial of White Spanish strains. 

(3) Variety trial. 

(4) Manurial trial. 

(5) Spacing test. 

(6) Stacking v. Cocking for curing. 

Location. 

The time of planting experiment, and the trial of White Spanish strains 
were situated on light sandy soil of somewhat poor texture and fertility, 
and at times poorly drained. In average seasons this soil is eminently 
suited for the production of clean bright shelled peanuts. The remaining 
experiments were situated on a fertile red volcanic loam which is of a loose 
open nature, dries out very rapidly after rain, and is probably the first area 
on the farm to show the effects of a dry spell. On this account, and also 
due to the fact that the soil clings to the shells and stains very readily, it is 
unsuitable. Since only short notice was given that it was intended to increase 
the acreage planted to peanuts, there was no other alternative but to make 
use of this area, as at that period no other land was available or in suitable 
condition for planting. 

So3 PreparatioB, Rafaifally &c. 

Experiments carried out on the sandy soil were planted in a well prepared 
seed bed suited to peanuts. The seed bed on the red volcanic loam was not 
in such good condition and was a little on the dry side at time of planting. 
Seasonal conditions were not entirely favourable. A torrential downfall 
early in November severely damaged the October planted experiments. 
Good conditions prevailed during the latter part of December and early 
January, with the result that the vines produced a luxuriant growth of 
foliage. A period of eight weeks of dry hot weather followed, severely checking 
the growth of the December-planted experiments. With a return to more 
favourable conditions during March the vines revived and commenced to 
peg freely. A week’s continuous rain (265 points) in May, a few days previous 
po harvesting, caused a number of the shells to split badly and others to break 
away from the vines. 

The rainfall was as follows:—September, 1925,19 points; October, 129; 
November, 1,075; December, 272; January, 1926, 470; February, nil; 
March, 183; April, 282; May, 301; total, 2,731 points. 
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Prtyaknce of Disease. 

October-planted experiments were, with one exception, practically free 
from disease. A number of the December-planted varieties sufiered con* 
siderably from the effects of disease. A wilt caused by a fungus belonging 
to the Sclerotinia group was responsible for the greatest amount of damage. 
Locally grown seed was practically free from disease, while the introduced 
varieties all showed varying degrees of infection, two of them so much so 
that the entire crop of nuts was destroyed. 

Hanrestiiig. 

The vines were removed from the ground with the aid of a mouldboard 
plough, the dirt was shaken from the roots, and three to four rows were thrown 
together to form a windrow. After wilting was complete, which took from 
one to two days, the vines were stacked around poles to cure. Curing was 
complete at the end of seven weeks. 

Time of Piantiiig Experiment 

Four plantings were to be made with the White Spanish variety, viz., one 
each in October, November, December, and January. 

October Plot ,—Planted on 9th. Eows were spaced 3 feet, and single 
kernels dropped about 6 inches apart in the furrows. This plot was damaged 
by heavy rain which fell in November, causing the soil to wash badly. 

November Plot ,—Planted on 5th. Heavy rain washed out the majority 
of the seed and damaged the plot beyond repair. 

December Plot ,—Not planted owing to land being out of condition. 

January Plot ,—Planted 16th. Growth jwor compared with October plot. 

Results of Time of Planting Experiments. 


Yield per Acre. 


plot. 1 

Date Harv€rttP(l, 


1 



Ib. 

lb. 

October planting ...i 

19 Mar., 1926 

800 

2,027 

January „ ...i 

3 June, 1926 

40J) 

rm 


Yields of both plots were reduced, the former due to the thinning out of the 
stand owing to the soil washing, and the latter due to the destruction of the 
nuts by birds during the curing process. It was estimated that the January 
planting would yield in the vicinity of 700 lb. Late planting is not con¬ 
ducive to a large growth of foliage. One objection to late planting is that 
by the time the crop is fit to harvest the days are shorter, cool and moister 
weather conditions prevail, and heavy dews are frequent and occasional frosts; 
therefore on this account some difficulty may be experienced in curing the 
crop efficiently without loss or deterioration of the sample. 
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Although results, due to a number of factors, were not satisfactory this 
season, it is safe to assume for the time being that for early maturing varieties 
plantings may be made with safety until as late as January, but that later 
plantings will not be as prolific as October or November plantings. 

Trial of WItite Spanisb Strains. 

The following strains of White Sy>anish were planted on sandy soil on 
15th October:— 

(1) Java. 

(2) White Spanish (local strain No. 1). 

(3) W^hite Spanish (local strain No. 2). 

termination of the two local strains was good, but that of Java onl}* fair. 
This trial was damaged by the November rains. The plots were har\ested 
on 25th March, 


Trial of White Spanish Strains. 



, Acre yields. 


Variety. 


Hay. 

Shelliug 

|)ercentape. 


j lb. 

cwt. 

per (*ent. 

White Spanish Nu. 2 

...! 1,054 

lH-76 

1 "5 

White Spanish No. 1 

1,022 


I 75 

.lava 

511 

11-5 

! 71-88 


The three strains of White Spanish, although resembling each other in 
NOJiie respects, possess distinct characteristics by which they can easily be 
distinguished, 

Java ,—In habit of growth the vines are more compact, less vigorous, and 
the foliage denser that White Spanish No. 1. The pods and kernels are larger 
and the shelling percentage is a little lower. 

White Spanish Xo. 1.—Produces an abundance of light green foliage and 
can easily be distinguished from Java, 

White Spanish No. 2.—The top growth has a closer resemblance to that of 
Java than White Spanish No. 1, and the size of the pods is about midway 
between the two varieties. 


Variety Trial. 

'Fhe variety trial was planted on red volcanic soil on 1st December. The 
following were under trial:— 


(1) Java 

... sown 5 to 6 inches apart, 36 lb. per acre. 

(2) China 

... „ 8 to 9 „ 

37 

(3) Ked Spanish 

... .) to t) jj 

36 

(4) Japanese ... 

...' 9 to 10 

30 • 

(5) Valencia ... 

... „ 7to8 „ 

29 

(6) White Spanish 

... „ 5 to 6 „ 

24 


The seed used, with the exception of White Spanish, was an excellent 
sample, being plump and of very uniform size, and apparently free from 
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disease. The local strain of White Spanish seed used, owing to scarcity of 
supply, contained a number of undersized kernels, hence the reason for the 
low rate of seeding. 

China and Japanese were badly diseased; Red Spanish and Valencia to a 
less extent; Java slightly freer; White Spanish infection very light. 


Variety Trial. 


- 

Variety. 

Date Har\'e8tcd. 

Acre Yields. 

Nuts. j Hay. 


1926 

lb. 

cwt. 

WhiU' Spanish 

26 June 

1,317 

23-75 

Java ... 

25 Juno ...' 

1,168 

M-7o 

Bed Spanish 

25 May ..J 

800 

22-26 

Valencia . 

26 May ..J 

742 

14-(K> 

Japanese . 

15 June ...‘ 

Diseased ... 

17-00 

China . 

15 June ...j 

Diseased. Very few vi 
survived. 


Peanut Manorial Trial. 

The above trial was carried out to test the value of using superphosphate 
and lime in combination and separately for increasing the yield per acre. 
The trial was planted on 1st December on red volcanic soil, and harvested 
on 25th May. The results were as follow:— 


Nut8. _ '_Hay. 


Treatment. | 

j 

Yield 
per acre. 

Increase. 

Yield 
per acre. 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

cwt. 

No manure .1 

1,244 


16-5 

2 cwt. lime and 1 cwt.* 

1,621 

377 i 

17-67 

superphosphate ! 

1 cwt. superphosphate ...1 

1,373 

120 

' 15-5 

2 cwt. lime .1 

1 

1,366 

122 

1 14-75 


Spacbg Test. 

Planted on 2nd December on red volcanic soil. The variety used was 
White Spanish. Owing to shortage of seed, the kernels could not be graded, 
and the sample contained a number of undersized kernels. Had only graded 
kernels been used the rates of seeding shown below would have been con¬ 
siderably increased. Bows were in each instance spaced 3 feet apart, and 
.single kernels sown at the distances indicated on next page. 
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The thicker seeded plots made profuse growth while conditions were favour¬ 
able, but suffered heavily during the dry weather. With 3 inch spacing the 
vines were very crowded; the number and size of pods per plant were less 
than with the 6 inch spacing. The plots were harvested on 26th May. 


Spacing Test. 


Kate. 

1 Xiits. ' 

1 

Hay 
per acre. 


ib. 

cwt. 

3 inoh spacinK (aaing 44 lb per acre) ... 

1,717 

24*75 

inch spacing „ 23 „ 

1,417 i 

2a:00 

U incli spacing ,, 15 „ 

j,26fi ; 

: • 2)-25 

12 inoh spacinj? 12 „ 

i,oefi 

i l<)- 2 r) 

StackiaK v. Cocking for Coring. 



A small trial was carri^^d out to test the most effective method for curing 
Six rows were har\^ested on 26th IVIay, three of which were stacked on poles, 
and the remaining three placed in small stocks with the nuts exposed to the 
sun. The vines stacked around poles cured out well and gave a good sam])le 
of nuts. Those placed in stocks were damaged by rain, and birds, which are 
very troublesome at this farm, devoured every nut within ten days of liar- 
vesting. In localities vrhere birds are not troublesome it would be jio.Nsible^ 
given line weather, to partly cure the vines in the held for a few days and 
then cart them to an airy barn to comjdete the process. This method i» 
only likely to prove successful when early planting is practised, for by the 
time later crops are fit to harvest heavy dews are frequent, the day^ are 
•ooler, and difficulty will be experienced in getting the \ines to dry out. 


“The Cultivation of Citrus Pruits.” 

A COPY of a very useful addition to the McMillan Company’s ** llural 
Science Series ” of books, edited by L. H. Bailey, entitled ‘‘ The Cultiva¬ 
tion of Citrus Fruits,” by H, Harold Hume, reaches us from the pub¬ 
lishers. 

The book, which is of 560 pages, well printed and well illustrated, repre¬ 
sents the experience and knowledge gained in more than a quarter of a 
century of intimate contact with orchard practice in relation to citrus 
fruits. The whole subject is covered, starting with the botany of citrus, 
followed by descriptions of each kind, with varieties of each. Propagation 
methods, suitable sites and soils, planting, cultivation, manuring, irriga¬ 
tion, and pruning details are given, while the concluding chapters discuss 
the picking, packing, and marketing of the crop, and the control of the 
pests and diseases which attack citrus. 
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Some Aspects of Apiculture in New 
South Walest 


W. A. GOODACBB, Senior Apiary Instructor. 

A TOUR thirough the commercial apiariee in New South Wales gives a good 
deal of encouragement to anyone intereeted in the industry. We find pro- 
greseive and enthusiastic men (and women, too) who are at all times keen 
on keeping thefr colonies and material in the ibest of condition, and on the 
lookout for improved methods and labour-saving devices. Their colonies 
may be examined with a minimum of labour to the apiarists and slight dis¬ 
comfort to the bees. The extracting room is bee-proof, allowing of no 
trouble from robbing and its trying consequences. The honey house, too, 
is so situated that it allows of the delivery of the honey from the hive, 
and the dispatch of the apiary products from the stoire with the minimuon 
of trouble. The plant consists in quite a number of cases of a power 
extractor, C5appings reducer, honey heater, steam-heated uncapping knives,, 
honey pump, and sufficient tank accommodation, all of which are of modern 
type, capable of dealing with the extracting and processing of honey effec* 
tively and econoiqic«|Jly. The surplus honey is stored in a diy. room in 
60 lb. containers, and a liquefying vat, in some- cases steam heated, is avail¬ 
able for treating the honey just previous to marketing should it beor^me 
granulated. 


The Lets Perfect Apiary. 

If all worked their bees as does the good commercial apiarist what a satis¬ 
factory state of things it would be! In the course of inspection, unfortu¬ 
nately, we come across apiaries of quite a different sort—all of which, how¬ 
ever, with the aid of a little encouragement and advice^, might he reorganised 
•by their owners on sound linens. At times we come across apiaries where, 
although up to fifty colonies are kept, the hive material is old and of the 
home-made type, and no readjuatmemt work has been carried out for years, 
so that the bees may find egress through cracks in any of the supers, and 
eveTy part of the hive is gummed together, almost requiring a crowbar for 
manipulation. Not that the well-constructed home-made hive is to he con¬ 
demned, for many very good ones are mad© from sound benzine cases, but 
^ they must be given attention. The honey house of this apiarist is often not 
bee-ppoof and the plant has been neglected. There is practically no inarease 
in the number of stocks from year to year, and although a large number 
of swarms are obtained, these just about make up for the wintfwr losses. The 
departmental inspectors have quite a heavy task in such apiaries, for they 
know that if disease occurs and is allowed a free run, not only will this 
apiary be wiped out, but the careful neighbour’s will suffer too. 
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It would €feeacn at first slight to be hopeless to look for improvement in 
such a oaee, but it is not always so. Give the owner a demonatraltion by 
selecting a few old, spare hives, nail them up, seeing that the frames fit 
neatly with the correxjt spacing, and that the bottom board and cover are 
readjusted and sound. Now transfer No- 1 colony into these readjusted 
hive parts, cleaning the frames from the old hives as they are transferred 
to the new, removing some of the old drone combs and other useless ones, 
and substituting frames with full siheets of comb foundation—there are 
generally sufficient good combs occupied by the bees to prevent undue dis¬ 
turbance of the working force. 

When he sees how simjde is the procc*ss of manipulation, such an apiarist 
often findft hie interest stimulated, and he will proceed with the readjust¬ 
ment of the whole apiary. Nor is it always necessary to start the work for 
him, an explanation as to how it is done and the good results that will 
obtain being often sufficient. 

The correct size of the hive ‘bodies, so that there is proper apadiig all 
round the frames and between the sets of frames when the supers are in 
position, is of the greatest importance. It is also quite important that in 
every case factory-made frames of standard size be used'. The man who 
makes his own frames In addition to the hive (parts must indeed be a very 
competent carpenter if he is to operate with success. 

The Begumer. 

Much of interest is often found in Ihe apiary of the beginner, for ample 
opportunity for education in the right methods of commencement in bee¬ 
keeping is nowadays available. The Department’s apiaries at Wauchope 
and Hawkedbury Agricultural College are acoeesible to all who are in¬ 
terested; summer schools are held r^ularly at the latter institution, and 
informative litemture is also available on application. Some of our (promi¬ 
nent apiarists commenced operations seriously after having gained instruc¬ 
tion from a departmental source—and not very long ago. 

The beginner’s hives are generally of factory manufacture, for this is 
advocated by the Department. Later on, when a full knowledge of the 
requirements of a hive is gained, the making of hive bodies, covers, and 
bottom boards may be carried on, probably with the aid of a saw bench and 
small motor. The plant is generally small for a beginning, comprising, say, 
a two-frame reversible extractor, two uncapping knives, a knife heater, a 
small combined cappings and wax press, a tank for processing the honey, and 
the requirements for working among the bees, such a» a smoker, hiv<e-tool, 
and bee veil. 

In the case of the beginner who has not had the advantage of demonstra¬ 
tion, but depends isolely on literature, some difficulties in adjustment and 
manipulation arise at times. The Department is always pleased to help in 
these cases if the apiarist will describe his trouble. Recently a young man 
stated that he could not fasten the foundation securely on the fiat top bars 
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of the frames with the roller. Ko dou'ht a ix>iiit in the instruction had been 
missed. Before proceeding’ with the rolling work, after dipping the roller 
in water, he did not, i)erhaps, give the roller a shake to remove the surplus 
fluid, or he tried, perhaps, to fasten the foundation during cool weather, 
when the wax would be hard to bind into the wood, or he did not put 
sufficient pressure on the roller—^that gradually increasing pressure which 
seemingly binds the comb foundation right into the wood. Until a little 
practice has been gained at fastening work, one can make sure of the job 
after using the roller by damping the handle of a pocket knife and pressing 
the edge of the wax fairly bard on to the frame with it. The metal ends 
of the handle, into which the blades are rivetted, are generally very eou- 
venient f(jr this purpose. A short, round-pointed steel bar, say, three-eighths 
of an inch in thicloK^s, kept fairly warm over a heater, is very convenient 
for making a secure job of the foundation fastening, the point of the bar 
being* rublxid down the edge of the foundation. 

Another beginner asks our o{)inion of the new type of Hoffman frame 
(Victorian pattern). Wo strongly recommend tliis frame. It is subtstan- 
tially made, and does away with the \ edge Im.^-inaBs which has eaustnl so 
much c'oiifusion in frame udjustnieiit. 8in(*e the advent of this Victorian 
pattern we have been wondering why the idea was not adopted long ago. 

Hero is another interesting quotation from an observant young man: I 
notice often in frames of brood during spring, and at times rather early 
in the season, tho wlliole of the centre of the comb contains xmsealed brood, 
and round the edges a fringe of solid sealed brood. Yet it is said that a good 
queen should have the sealexl tbrood nicely packed'?” In answer it was 
explained that this condition would nevertheless denote the work of a good 
queen. With tbhe increasing population of the colony and the waimier 
weather, the brood rearing had l)cen extended on the comb. A few weeks 
previously, no doubt, the brood had only consisted of tlie patch found 
unsealed. 


Knowledge and the Farmer. 

One reason why the farmer does not carry out the reconimeiidatiotis of the 
Department is sheer carelessness. 1 have found that you can point out to 
the farmer what he should do, you can explain to him exactly the methods 
to adopt to control certain diseases, but there is a big percentage of farmers 
who, as soon as your back is turned, will go and buy somebody's jiatent 
medicine. 

The dairy-farmer is of the opinion that if he buys somebody’s specific he 
has got a short cut to health, but there is no such short cut in cattle 
management. The only way you are going to keep cattle in good health 
is by careful personal attention in every detail. . . There arc few 
farmers ^jvith the knowledge they ought to have, and a large pro}>ortion of 
those fa^imers who have the knowledge do not use it.—W. L. Htnpmarsh, 
District Veterinary Officer. 
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Fumigation of Citrus Trees* 

The 1926 Tuials with Calcium Cyanide. 

R. J. BENTON, H.D.A., Fruit Insti-uotor. 

Departmental experiments which were made in 1925 to determine the 
dosages necessary when using calcium cyanide “dust” indicated that a 
dosage much less than that recommended in the Allen No. 2 table would 
be satisfactorily effective. Experiments were therefore designed .for the 
1926 season (a) to confirm such indications if possible, (6) to test the results 
of distribution of the dust by hand as compared with distribution by the 
machine blower, and (c) to note whether any reduction in the length of time 
the tree is enclosed could be recommended. 

The table overleaf indicates definitely that (a) the dosages for orange trees 
must not be less than the quantity recommended in the No. 2 table (sub¬ 
stituting calcium cyanide for potassium cyanide); (6) distribution of the same 
amount of dust by hand is not as effective as distribution by the machine 
(see later remarks); and (c) any reduction below 45 minutes is not advisable 
when using the No. 2 dosage. These experiments were conducted on Late 
Valencia oranges in three districts—^Dural, Wyong, and Kurrajong. The 
trees were infested with red scale, varying from a moderate to a heavy 
infestation. 

The season was advanced, treatment commencing at Dural on 7th May, 
at Wyong on 27th May, and at Kurrajong on 28th June. Not less than 
forty-eight trees were fumigated in each district. The work was conducted 
almost entirely under the best of conditions, the weather being mostly bright 
and calm, with temperatures varying from 48 deg. Fah. to 69 deg., and 
humidity ranging from 42 per cent, to 82 per cent., while a few trees were 
treated when slightly damj) with dew, the wet and dry bulb disclosing 93 per 
cent, humidity. 

The percentage of scales dead two weeks after fumigation was calculated 
by Mr. Woodhill, Assistant Entomologist, who assisted in the experiments. 
Over 17,00() scales, representing approximately 500 scales obtained from 
each of the various treatments in each district, were examined. The tables 
on page 78 show the results obtained. 

From these figures it is evident that, though 100 per cent, dosage for forty- 
five minutes gave a fairly satisfactory result, the kill varying from 98 per 
cent, to 98-9 per cent., in no case was it complete, and the inference from the 
‘‘ time-reduction test ” (c) is that the kill would be greater if the tents 
remained at least five minutes longer over the trees. Probably increasing 
the dosage a little would effect the same purpose. A scale-kill ranging 
below 98 to 99 per cent, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory kill, though 
very much greater than is usually accomplished by spraying. 
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Table showing Results in Detail at Three Centres. 


|h 

gw 

Wetbod. 

Wyong. 1 

27tb end 281 h May. 

Dural. 

7th May. 

Kurrajong, 

28th and 20th June. 

5 

«- s 

8cale Dead. 

I’otal 

dead). 

£ 

St 

n 

si 

*«!H 

Average 

Hniuidity. 

Total 

aver- 

ace 

(dead). 

tf 

•5i® 

Scale Dead. 

Total 

(dead). 

On On 

fjeave.'4j Fruit. 

On 

leave-* 

On 

Fruit. 



t)eg. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Deg. 

Per 

Per 

Deg. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



F. 

rent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

F. 

cent 

cent. 

F. 

cent. 

cent. 

ceni. 

rent. 


By IJowcr— 














100 

45 min. 

61 

63 

97-4 

08*6 

98*0 

65 

53 

08*0 

64 

61 

07*6 

90-2 

08-.8 

80 

45 ti 

62 

61 

H5‘9 

02*4 

88*6 

65 

63 

01*1 

54 

61 

04*2 

77*6 

87-8 

60 

45 ,, 

62 

61 

89-2 

90*8 

80*0 

66 

48 

75*8 

52 

73 

89*7 

83-0 

86-3 

40 

45 ,, 

By band— 

61 

66 

80*0 

86*0 

82*2 

68 

47 

75*0 

52 

78 

77*6 

63*3 

71-4 

100 

45 min. 

60 

71 

01*1 

050 

93*2 

60 

47 

04*8 

60 

72 

87*6 

82-0 

85-4 

80 

45 ,» . 

62 

i 87 

89*1 

77*2 

33*5 

68 

45 

86*7 

56 

68 

01-5 

63-2 

1 70-0 

60 

45 » . 

64 

i 62 

50-8 

70*8 

64*3 

68 

47 

81*0 

56 

63 

0.5*8 

43*5 

72-6 

40 

46 ,, . 

64 

' 53 

39-7 

.32*4 

87*0 

68 

51 

70*6 

56 

68 

60*5 

43*0 

1 52-6 


By Blower— 


1 












100 

86 min. 

61 

! 53 

H5-1 

05*4 

80*5 

68 

51 

00*6 

67 

63 

09*3 

84-3 

01*8 

100 

25 M . 

65 

I 53 

82-8 

83*3 

81*8 

68 

50 

06*7 

.58 

64 

07*1 

70-8 

88*6 

100 

16 ,, . 

65 

1 5A 

68*1 

75*7 

72*4 

67 

63 

86*0 

58 

64 

07*3 

41*6 

73-7 


Control treefl. 



20 

16.6 

10*7 



8.0 



8*7 

! 0*0 

9*2 


Wetted frult>—100 pei 


! ••• 


96*6 





Wet fruit, 150 

1 05*1 



cent., 85 minntea. 



i 






per cent. 20 min. 

1 



100 per cent, dowe, 08 



00*8 

100 

00*8 







• •• 

• •• 


per cent, humidity. 


1 

! 


1 










Note,— im per cent, doee mean8 the f«U dosage recommeiided in Allen's No. 2 tables; 80 per cent, 
doee means eight-tenths of the same table, Ac. 


From this table the following information is obtained relative to the first, 
second, and third objectives of the experiment:— 


TasLE ohowing average percentage of scale dead. 


Strength—Allen No. 2 Table. 

Dnet applied 
by machine. 

Dust applied 
by hand. 

100 per cent. 

Per cent. 
98*4 

Per cent. 

1 9M 

80 

89*1 

83*0 

60 „ . 

83*8 

72*6 

40 . 

76*2 

53*4 


Per cent* 

Average scale dead after 100 per cent, dosage for 45 minutes 98’4 


100 


»> 

35 „ .. 

. 93-6 

100 

>> 

>> 

25 „ .. 

88-8 

100 

>> 

>> 

15 „ 

. 77-3 


Though, according to the table, the dust distribution by hand was not so 
elBEective as machine dusting, it is not considered that the hand method 
employed was a very good one. The dose was halved and placed in t wo larg e 
spoons. Two operators on each side of the tree then lifted the tent and 
simultaneously threw the dust as well as possible through t he tree and dro pp^ 
the tent. The dust frequently fell in masses up tojone-eightit inok thi^ 
oh fruit and branches, and defoliation was fairly heavy at each point when^ 
the dust was thrown. 
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A salt-fliliaker method ” would appear to be preferable, using an increased 
dosage of 10 to 20 per cent. Owing to doubts expressed by sonxe growers 
as to whether the gas generated would kill scale protected by a film of water 
(dew), a number of fruits were wetted before fumigation, and in every case 
a slightly greater loll on such wetted fruits was recorded. A much greater 
amount of burning is likely to occur, however, by fumigating when dew 
is present. 

The damage caused to trees or fruit during these experiments was confined 
to a moderate amount of leaf fall, with two exceptions. One resulted in a 
very heavy leaf fall, and some fruit pitting and falling—worst on one tree— 
at Dural; and at Wyong (only on two trees out of four treated), where a 
very heavy leaf fall also occurred. The treatment in each case was 150 per 
cent, dosage for twenty minutes. 

The trees at Wyong were partially defoliated before treatment, owing 
partly, at least, to much red scale, but the Dural trees were apparently in 
good condition. The latter trees were thriving on the very moist conditions 
ruling after the dry autumn. Apart from those instances, leaf-fail, varying 
from a light to a fairly heavy loss of foliage, was the only damage observed. 
Such loss of leaves would not be harmful; they fell from all parts of the 
tree, heavier at times near the mouth of the blower’s nozzle. In all cases 
when used, the hose from the machine was kept moving, thus spraying the 
dust. 

Fumigation for controlling all scale pests on citrus trees is now very widely 
recognised as being the most economical and efiective method of treating 
such pests. Last season approximately 3,000 acres in this State were 
fumigated, calcium cyanide being chiefly used. 

The majority of growers were highly pleased with the eflGicacy of this 
mode of gas generation, but a few growers were not satisfied with it. It is 
is not easy to account for such disappointment, which, as a result of either a 
poor scale-kill or of damage to the trees or fruit, makes these growers cautious 
in using the dust compound. Such cases are chiefly located in the Gosford 
district, and they mostly occurred after the breaking of the spring and summer 
drought. Conditions at such a time would not be so favourable for fumigation. 
The trees physically would not be normal, owing to the improved growing 
conditions, and the rate of the generation of the gas would be much increased, 
owing to the higher humidities of the atmosphere and the moisture contained 
in the soil* 

Heavy dosages and high humidities (below the dew point) alone do not 
appear to be the factors to be guarded against if other conditions are satis¬ 
factory. Mr. W. B. Stokes in 1924 at Lisarow used dosages up to 266 per 
cent, of No. 2 table, with a humidity of 100 per cent., without incurring 
any serious damage. (This fact was confirmed to a certain extent recently.) 
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AgThtUturnl of M.SAV. 


{JaiL lyim 


In the 1925 season’s ^experiments, dosages ranging up to nearly 500 per c6nt. 
•were used at a huinidity of 66 per<cenrf;., also without material damage^ The^ 
experiments were carried out in February and March, during which times the 
trees were in hli probability in a normally hardened condition,. , The'1926 
experiments,* as already stated, were* carried o\it in May and June last, but 
with the exception of three trees which were severely defoliated, ivo material 
damage resulted. The trees apparently were normal again five to six weeks 
after the drought had broken. 

The chief damage usually occurred in the defoliation of that part of the 
tree which was in the continuous course of the blast from the blower. Unless 
the hose is moved slowly, thus spraying the dust, or provision is made to 
ensure a wide dispersal of the dust, defoliation in the track of the blast is 
likely. 

The foregoing information applies only to citrus trees other than lemons. 
So far no extensive test with calcium cyanide has been conducted in the 
fumigation of lemon trees, as they Avere not conveniently situated to the 
experiments with orange trees. 

The observations made of lemons fumigated show, almost without exce])tion, 
that lemons cannot be ‘‘ dusted ’’ with a “ machine blower ” withiuit causing 
very serious damage by burning and defoliation. Excellent results have been 
seen, however, when the dust—using even a 200 per cent, dosage—has been 
sprinkled on the ground beneath the torited tree. 

It is believed that sufficient data has been obtained as to the effieiiuicy 
•of the dust form as a successful fumi^iit, and that it has be(‘n shown that 
it may be economically applied. ^ , 

The other factor that really counts is—does it }>ay ? 

At least two factors enter into the answer to this question— first, the actual 
cost of tents, chemical, labour, depreciation, &c., and, second, the diHerence 
in the return received from healthy trees and clean fruit each season, as 
against unhealthy trees and marked fruit. The latter factor is the most 
dependable indicator as to whether fumigation pays, and it really compels 
a grower of citrus fruits affected with scale jiests to embrace fumigation 
as his best friend. 

A difference in price of not less than Is. to 4s. per bushel in favour of fruit 
from fumigated trees is very commonly received. Therefore, if a grower 
has a crop of 1,()00 bushels, or even of 5(K) cases, he cannot afford to use any 
less efficient method in dealing with scale j)ests. 

The Department is indebted to Messrs. P. and G. Best, of Dural, Mr. 
Ironmonger, of Gosford, and Messrs. Ewin and McKenzie, of Kxirrajong, fox 
the assistance they rendered, particularly in allowing the use of their fumir 
gation sheets and machines, which rendered the carrying-out of these experi¬ 
ments a much easier matter than would otherwise have been the case. 
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Apiary Notes. 


W. A. GOODACRK, Senior Apiory Instractor. 

It is not v(*ry often that serious drouj?ht conditions occur in the coastnl 
area, with its hift-h average raiufaiJ, hut this season there has been a pro¬ 
longed stretch of dry weather, and, to make matters worse, in many castes 
serious bush fires have destroyed much of the flora. It is anticipated tliat 
very little surplus honey will be produceil on the coast tliis season, and tlds, 
('oruhined with th<' off-season inland, will show a low average produetion 
over the State gc^nerally. "rhe inarkt'^l, which has been in a glutted eon- 
ditidn (luring the past few seasons, will no dioubt be relieved this year. 

Economy in the Hive during Drought. 

There are interesting aspects of the economic conditions found in the 
liive during drought periods. As the adverse weather begins to have effect 
on tlu» flora, and (’ons(H^uently the food supplies of the bees, the broods 
rearing is gradually reduced to effect (‘coiiomy in the stored food. Further 
ee4Ui()niy is effected by the worker bees destroying the drones. The whole 
working force will reserve its vitality by resting as much as ])ossible and 
vcr:s'’ little usel(»ss searebing in the fields for supplies is evident. The 
colonies eventually arrive at the stage where a minimum amount of brood- 
rearing to keep up the population is carried on, the smallest quantity of 
stores being consumed, and as full as imssible a resen^e of vitality (whi(*h 
means lengthenc^l life) is effected. Even where there is an ample store of 
food in the hive w^e generally find that economical conditions are notice¬ 
able, and these are intensified where there is a shortage of stores, in %vhi(rh 
case, if the apiarist does not attend to it, a complete cutting-out of brood¬ 
rearing may occur. 

At Wauchope Government u\piary it has been necessary to keep a close 
watch on the colonies; in some cases we have found the bees prac^ticing 
e(‘oTioiny to too great an extent, and a little stimulating feed was given to 
induce sulHcieiil brood-re^aring to kt^ep uj) the population. It is not a wise 
plan to overdo the stimulation, especially where pollen is on the scarce side. 
Gur efforts were directed toward holding the colonies until a change in the 
weather and good rains should allow some improvement in the conditions. 
The bush fires around our apiaries, as in other partes of the country, have 
been v(wy severe. 

Light and Dark Honeys. 

The honey wliich meets the most ready sale at the present time is light 
in colour—the nearer to water-white the more attractive it appears to the 
buyer. The very light honi^y, tod, will win the championship at agricultural 
shows. The position is rather difficult to understand, unless the people 
have been edueat€*d to judge by their eyes. Many of our darker honeys 
have an excellont flavour, and are considered of higher food vnlue. 
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One point, as mentioned by the French chemist, Alin Oaillas, ie of interest; 
in this direction—The presence of iron in honey is not illuaionary. The 
most positive chemical analysis reveals it in variable proportions. From 
this viewpoint, the honeys most prized by the consumer are manifestly 
inferior; they usually contain but little iron, while the dark honeys of 
unattractive appearance contain much more iron,” 

Most of the darker honey is produced in this State during the autumn. 
It seems as though nature has provided for the bees in this direction, so 
that to withstand the hardships of winter they will have a food of superior 
chemical composition. It would mean a good deal to the industry if people 
could be induced to accept more of our darker honeys of good flavour, 
thereby to some extent accepting food value in preference to appearance. 

Repairing the Bee Smoker. 

The basil on the bellows of the bee smoker does not, in most cases, wear 
for any great length of time. The practice with the general apiarist when 
repairs are necessary is to replace with similar material, but this is not 
much of a success, Wc have tried using canvas at the Government Apiary 
—^material similar to that which the best-grade horse rugs are made of, and 
the smokers repaired with this have been in use for years, no readjustment 
being necessary. The material has proved very successful in our tests. 

The Honey Fkra. 

In keeping a record of the honey flora at Wauchope on the form issued 
a few months ago to a large number of apiarists in different parts of the 
State, we have an entry which reads: Silky oak (Orevillea robust a) 
flowered from 18th October to 2(>th November, 1926. Although there was 
a drought in evidence, the bees worked very freely on the flowers of this 
tree practically the whole of the flowering period. That the trees secreted 
nectar freely was concluded not only from the number of bees which visited 
them, but it was observed that a large number of birds were on the flowers 
during the mornings, and that they were getting nectar, too. T would 
consider from my observation that this tree is a very good honey-producer, 
and of very much value during drought periods.” 

When a full record is made we will know how often this species flower. 
The tree thrives in the coastal areas. 

We have received from the (Director of the Botanic Gardens a plant of 
the Algaroba bean;‘a heavy honey-producer in the United States of America 
and in Honolulu. It is called the ‘‘ mesquite bean ” in America. The plant 
.i.s thriving so far, and we are expecting some interesting observations later 
on. We tried the sugar gum (A\ corynocalyx) for experiment purposes at 
Wauchope Apiary, but the climate was not favourable, and the trees de¬ 
veloped disease and had to be destroyed. 

We have tested the pepper tree (Schinus molle) at Wauchope Apiary, 
but it does not make anything like the headway that is to be found in most 
inland places, such as Dubbo, Tamiyorth, &c. There is a good deal in the 
effect climatic conditions have on the growth of certain timber. 
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Pure Seed* 

Gbowebs Bboommekdeb BT the DePA-ETMEKI'. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the AgricuUnral Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops, in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. p| 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been eroeivod by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers arc advised to communicate direct with growers legarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of ithe quantity 
of seed on hand. Such statement must r^ch the Department not later than the 12th 
of the month. 


Wheat — 
Aussie ... 

Bena ... 


Binya ... 
Canberra 


Currawa 

Federation 


Firbank 

Ghurka 

Hard Federation 


Major ... 
Marshall’s No. 3 

Riverina 
Union. 

Wandilla 


Waratah 


... Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomon. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 
W. Ash, Old Grenfell Road, Fbrbes. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
Manager, Wagga Ei^rimont Farm, Bomon. 
W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

... W. Cameron, Heather Brae, Loomberah. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomcn. 
W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomon. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomon. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

... Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 
W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

... W. p. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

... Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 
W* O. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

... > ^Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager^ Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 
Manager, Ex|)eriment Farm, Trangie. 
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Wheat — continved. 

Yandilla King. ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, ExpcTiment Farm, Cowra. 

Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

Zealand .Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

Oats — 

Algerian .Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Barley — 

Trabnt .Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, C’owra. 

Skinless .Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bcjmen. 

Pryor .Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

Orassea — 

Sudan Grass.H. K. Nock, Nolungaloo. 

A number of crops wore inspt'cted and pass(‘d. but samples of the seed harvest(*d have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

t^EOBieriiEiES are invited to forw^ard for insertion in this page dates of their forthcoming 
shows ; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at once. 

1927 . 


Society and Secretary. 
Oosford (E. 11. Fountain) 

dan. 

Date. 

21, 22 

j: Soeietj and Secretary. 

Gundugai (N. W. Holman) 

Date. 

March 16.17 

Kiaina (Q. A. Somervilie) 


25, 26 

; Mendooran (F. R. Mason) . 


18 

Wollongong (W. J. Cochrane) 

Feb. 

27, 28, 29 

Campbelltown (W, N, Rudd) 


18, 19 

Bellingen (F. Reynolds) . 

3, 4, 5 

Bla 3 'hey (J. H. Moore) .. 


22, 23 

Berry (Qeorge Qillani > . 


4, 5 

' Molong (W. P. Stanger) .. 


22, 23 

Leelon (W. Rose worn) .. 


8, 9 

Coraki (d. Allison). 


23, 24 

Tahnioor (£. S. Key) 

99 

11, 12 

Kenipsey (N. W Cameron) 


23, 24, 25 

Wyorig (li. Brown) 

99 

Jl, 12 

Orange (G L. Wilhaiutt) .. 
Camden (G. V, Sidman) .. 


29, 30, 31 

TilbaiR. L. Hopgood) 


11,12 


31,ApI.l,l 

<Juyra (A, A. Brown) 


15, 10 

Goulburn (F. D. Hay) 


SLAol.l.'i 

Newcastle (E J. Dann) .. 


16 to 19 

Muswellbrook (R, C. Sawkins) 

Anril 6. 7. s* 

Panibula (L K. Longhurst) 

99 

16, 17 

Sidney Royal (G. C. Somerville) 


11 to 20 

Milton (F.W. Cork) 


16, 17 

Horrigo (J. H. Skeoch) 


27 , 2S 

Mulluinbiinby(A. W. Chew) 

>1 

16, 17 

; Bathurst (N. B. Richardson) 

! Forster (W. Poppenbagen) 


27 i 28 29 

Rydal (H. Murray).. 

99 

18, 19 


29, 30 

Moruya (H. K. Jeflfery) .. 


18, 19 

1 Grafton (L. C. I'iawBon) .. 

May 

4 n fl 7 

Kangaroo Valley (L. W. Vance) 


18, 19 

■ Windsor (H. S.dohnstoh) 

, Dungog (W. H. Grnen) . 

9, 6, 7 ’ 

Castle Hill (H. A. Best) .. 

9 9 

18, 19 


11,12, 13 

Alstonville (N. A. Ogih le) 


23, 24 

' Cabino (P. W.W. Manson) 


25, 26,' 27 

Oberon (F. B. Packer) .. 


24, 26 

1 ' Bonalbo (W. G. E. Johnston) .. 

dune 

8 ,'9 

Ounning (G 4 R. Ardill) ,. 

II 

24, 25 26 

: lllabo. 

Aug. 

17 

CessnocK (D. B. McOilvray) 

If 

24, 25, 26 

1 VVagga Wag^a (F. H Croaker).. 

23, 24, 25 

Robertson (H. T. Oarrick) 

f 9 

25, 26 

; Cootamundra . 


30i 31* 

Blaoktown (J. McMurtrie) 


25, 26 

Grenfell 


30,’ 81 

Bega ( ) , • • 

March 2, 3 

1 Lake Cargelligo 


3l' 

Tutnut ( ) . . 


2, 3 

'['Young 

Sept. 

6, 7, 8 

Braid wood (R. L. Irwin) .. 


2, 3 

j' Ungano 

7 

West Maitland (M, A. Brown) .. 


2 to 6 

1 Ganmain (C. C. Henderson) 


13, 14 

Adaminaby (P. L. Crisp) .. 

99 

3, 4 

, WestWynlong .. .. . 


13, 14 

Wauchope (T. Suters) 


3,4 

l, Oowra 


13 ' 14 

Mudgee (J. H. Shaw) 

ft 

3, 4, 6 

{ Albury (A. G. Young) .. 


13, 14, 15 

Mosa Vale (W. Holt) 


3. 4,5 

!i Murrumburrah . 


20^^* 

Penrith (C. H. Fulton) ,. 


4,5 

i| C’anowindra.. 


20, 21 

Qlen Innes (G. A. Priest).. 


8, 9,10 

'} Temora . 


20, 21, 22 

Bangalow jf W. H. Reading) 

'Taree (R. Plummer) 


9, 10 

Boorowa . 


22, 23 


9,10,11 

; Barellan . 


28 

Luddenham (J. MoKnight) 


li, 12 

Barmedman. 


28 

Granville (B. Hyslop) .. 


11,12 

Hillston . 

** 

30 

Batlow (C. S. Gregory) .. 

If 

16, 16 

Ardlethon .. . 

Oct. 

5 

•dumnook (K. J. Abeniothy) 


16 

Quandialla. 

6 

JNixnbin (S. H. Kilmister).. 


16,17 

AriahFark. 


12 

JEklen (H. P. WelllHgs) .. 

>• 

16,17 

Griffith . 

)» 

18,19 
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Poultry Notes* 

January. 


JAMES HADLINQTON, Poultry Expert. 

As is iivsual at this time of the year, following the decline from the peak of 
•egg production, scarcely a day goes by on which cases of abnormal death 
rates among flocks are not reported, and assistance sought in connection 
therewith. 

It should be realised that the strain consequent upon the flush laying 
period is responsible for some of the cases, and a slightly increased death-rate 
is to be expected, especially among aged hens and where there is a low standard 
of stamina and physique in the flock. But these by no means rei>re6ent 
the really serious troubles that are met with. 

It is a lamentable fact that many poultry farmers live in almost constant 
fear that some dread disease is about to invade their farms, or has already 
done so. This fear is sometimes stimulated by statements emanating from 
sources that are not altogether uninterested in the sale of remedies. The 
fact is that poultry, both in the chicken and the adult stages, is much less 
subject to diseases that are calculated to wipe out flocks, or even seriously 
deplete them, than is generally supposed. 

Health Depends on Management 

If poultry farmers would only realise that the health of their flocks is largely 
in their own hands and subject to good management, there woTild be very 
little to worry about on the score of disease. Poultry farmers fall easy 
victims to amateurish advice or unsound ideas in connection with the nmnage- 
ment of their farms, and now and again suggestions of this kind spread like 
waves through the poultry industry, leaving loss and worry in their train. 

Jt is not long since poultry-farmers wore being advised to feed large cjuan- 
titles of chaffed-up green feed in the morning mash. Some fed as high as 
flO per cent., with the result that there was an alarming reduction in production, 
and also in the quality of the eggs. 

Another craze that swept the industry was over-cooling and turning eggs 
during incubation, with many failures in hatching as the result. 

“ Feed more concentrates ” was yet another idea of the kind. Not satisfied 
with using the proportions necessary to balance the ration, many farmers 
got it into their heads that by using larger quantities of concentrates, better 
results would be obtained. The effect of following this line was to ruin the 

hatchability of the eggs, to cause a high mortality among the birds, and 
to bring about a heavy falling-off in the rate of production. The best layers 
ate the most and suffered in proportion, and the farmer, not connecting 
up the facts, was mostly left speculating upon the cause of all his troubles. 
Usually he ended up by blaming “ some organism ” instead of his own folly. 
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An instance of one of the many mistakes in feeding came under notioe 
quite lately. A number of laying hens in a big flock became ill, and some 
died. The general symptoms were that the birds’ combs turned dark in 
colour, and there was marked loss of appetite, with an inevitable falling-off 
in egg production over the whole flock. A neighbouring farmer was con¬ 
sulted, and his verdict was that the trouble was influenza. The assistance of 
the Department was sought, and a visit was paid to the farm. Appearances 
led me to the conclusion that the trouble was of dietetic origin, but in order 
to clear up any possible doubt—not about influenza, but about any disease 
whatever—^three of the worst cases were despatched to the Veterinary Research 
Station at Glenfield for examination. The hens in question were kept there 
and fed on ordinary food for some time, but no disease was detected. 

In the meantime, investigation was made on the farm into the feeding 
and management of the birds. 

I found that the proportion of common salt used in the li^h was dissolved 
in a small quantity of hot water and then poured over the linseed meal the 
night before, to allow it to soak. This was incorporated in the whole of the 
mash next morning. The result of this procedure would be to make a brine 
composed of salt and linseed meal, and when this was distributed through 
the whole mash it would simply be particles of well-salted linseed. But for 
the fact that the mixing of the mash must have been exceptionally thorough, 
salt poisoning on a large scale would have resulted. 

The above is only one of many cases of errors in feeding that come under 
notice, and that are responsible for the deaths and loss of production for 
which disease is blamed. 

Experience shows that fully 90 per cent, of all the cases of the kind described 
are not due to specific diseases, but to errors in feeding in one way or another. 
In other words, they are dietetic troubles, and, as such, are avoidable by 
careful management. 

The danger incurred by farmers using concentrates in any other way 
than by weight being realised, a table of measures corresponding to weights 
was worked out and published in these notes some few years ago. The table 
is now reprinted. 
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The only safe course where other measures are used is to ascertain the 
'Weight and mark aame on the vessel used as a measure. 

The one feature most responsible for errors in feeding is an almost general 
-desire on the part of the farmer to depart from the beaten track in respect 
of the ration fed to the birds. A desire on the part of everyone to endeavour 
to increase egg production is well understood, but many of the expedients 
resorted to are worse than futile because they are mostly made v/ith an 
imperfect knowledge of the factors involved. 

For some years past the Department has been conducting feeding experi¬ 
ments, with a view to finding out whether improvement is possible in the 
ration fed at Hawkesbury Agricultural College and other Government farms. 



Two CMOS of Chlokolu paeked lor export to London, necember, 1926. 


nnd set but in the literature issued on the subject; but nothing in the way of 
improvement has, so far, come out of those experiments, and the only changes 
that have been made for some years past are in respect of the substitution 
of bran for lucerne, or vice versa. This change has been necessary mostly on 
account of the class of lucerne meal available. If the latter is of inferior 
quality, it is left out and bran substituted. On the ordinary poultry farm, 
where there is only the economic point of view to consider, both price and 
quality should be taken into account, because the feeding value of bran and 
good lucerne meal, or chaff, are much the same. 

The ration fed and advocated by the Department, which has proved its 
worth in connection with the Egg-laying Competitions, appears in all the 
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literature on feeding issued by the Department, but a reminder might not 
be out of place. It consists of the following morning mash : Pollard, 60 lb,; 
bran, or bran and lucerne meal combined, 35 lb.; meat or Compo Meal 
(M.I.B.), 5 to 7 lb.; salt, 22 oz. It is most important that the salt be 
dissolved in the whole of the liquid used to mix the feed. The evening feed 
consists of wheat and cracked maize, two-thirds of the former to one-third 
of the latter, but the exact proportions are not material. A leaflet entitled 

Rearing and Feeding is available on application. 

The Export of Spring Chickens. 

It will be remembered that early in January, 1925, the Department made 
a trial shipment of 600 sj)ring chickens to London, full details of which were 
published in ‘‘ Poidtry Notes ” for February and June of that year. This 
initial consignment turned out fairly satisfactorily, and better things were 
looked for in future when the market should have been opened up. 

Another shipment of 2,500 chickens was made in December, 1925. This 
time the birds were mostly drawn from poultry farmers who sent on their 
own account, the Department participating to the extent of a few hundred 
birds. This consignment was dressed and handled nnder entirely different 
conditions, and the results were not at all satisfactory. The reports trom 
Loudon indicated that appearances were the main trouble. 

During his visit to London, the Minister, the Hon. W. F. Dunn, inquired 
fully into these matters, and he found that the prospects of making a market 
there for these spring chickens were good, providing the defects in the last 
consignment could be overcome. It was then decided to carry out experi¬ 
ments, with a view to eliminating the objectionable features. These tests 
have been carried out over a period of two months, and it is considered that 
a solution of the difficulties has been found. The Department has now made 
another consignment, comprising 500 birds. These were shipped by the 
“ Moreton Bay,” which left Sydney on 15th December last. A good deal 
of trouble has been gone to in order to attain the desired end, and the results 
of the third trial will be awaited with interest. 


Consolidating the Seed-bed 

Wjieat requires a flrml,y consolidated seed-bed. In the Mallee and Wini- 
mera the soil is loose and difficult to compact. Ti should be fallowed to a 
depth to 4 inches—3 iitches on new Mallee land—and subsequently 

worked over no deeper than 2J inches, the object being to consolidate the 
soil between the loose mulch and tht^ depth ploughed. 

Methods of effecting this consolidation in these districts have been 
brought to a fine art in tiie Wimmera and on the best Mallee farms. Tht^ 
earlier the land is ploughed the more time it has to settle down. The 
more it is tilled shallowly to a carefully regulated depth, provided it is 
moist, the better the under-layers pack. The repeated tramping of the 
horses helps, and sliee^p do their ]mi*t.—A. Mitllktt, Superintendent of 
Agriculture, Victoria. 
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Orchard Notes. 

Jantjarv. 


W. J. ALLEN and W. L* GAY BRERETON. 

Most of our inland and tableland fruit districts received copious rains right 
up to the end of the winter. Many of the coastal districts were not so 
fortunate and practically all the fruit districts have experienced a very dry 
time since spring. It is under such circumstances as a rule that the benefits 
of early ploughing and continuous cultivation show out stritingly. Even 
where loss of moisture by weeds and evaporation has been reduced as far 
as possible by cultivation, the store of soil moisture will be becoming depleted 
by now, so the land should still be kept in a condition capable of quickly 
absorbing any thunder showers that fall, and cultivation should follow sue. 
showers to conserve as much of the moisture as possible. 

Green Manure Crops. 

The season so far, even in districts that usually enjoy suificient rainfall 
for an autumn cover crop for ploughing under, as well as for the trees, has 
been anything but favourable for such practice, and unless good soaking 
rains occur before these notes appear or by the early part of February it 
would be wiser not to attempt a green manure crop, but rather to give an 
early autumn ploughing, thus putting the land in the best condition to catch 
any rains that fall. This is a good practice to follow generally in districts 
where the usual rainfall is only just about sufficient for the trees, and where 
water is not available for irrigation. 

Of course, where irrigation can be carried out, a green crop can be sown 
early next month, but it should still be remembered that a green crop is an 
extra drain on the soil moisture and is competing with the trees, so that a 
close watch should be kept on the moisture condition of the, soil and subsoil, 
and water should be applied as necessary. 

•SoiliBf* 

Generally speaking the citrus grower' tas finished marketing his fruit by 
January, and can then turn his attention to carting in fresh soil or any 
material that will rot down to increase the humus in the soil. 

Harvetling. 

In handling stone fruits for the fresh fruit inarket it is necessary to pick 
while the fruit is firm or it will reach the market in a mushy condition. The 
degree of maturity to which it can be allowed to attain depends largely on 
the distance between the orchard and the market. 
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Sometimes it is necessary to hasten picking in order to anticipate bad 
weather or to escape attack of birds or other pests, and quite often it is done 
to catch a good market, but whatever the motive extreme caution should be 
exercised. Immature fruit is not attractive. It is wonderful how the 
stone fruits especially fill up and improve in appearance if left on the trees 
a day or two longer. Immature fruit wilts very rapidly, and its appearance 
deteroriates during transport and while awaiting sale. A still more serious 
defect m immature fruit is that it is poor in flavour and unwholesome, and 
though a good price may be obtained for a single consignment, some con¬ 
sumers will be disappointed, and will perhaps lose faith in fresh fruit and hence¬ 
forth will be shy buyers. A prejudice based on bitter experience is most 
difficult to overcome. 

When picking in the heat of the day is unavoidable, every opportunity 
should be taken to allow the fruit to cool off before packing. The boxes con^ 
tainingthe picked fruit should be kept in the shade of the tree while waiting 
to be carted to the packing shed, and, if not fully cooled off, they should be 
stacked in the shade at the shed in such a manner as to allow a free circulation 
of air. Fruit packed in a hot state cools off very slowly, and its kee])ing 
period is thereby much shortened. A leaflet on Picking and Marketing 
can be obtained free from the Department, also a Farmers' Bulletin on 

The Packing of Fruit,’’ at lOd., post free. 

Drying. 

Apricot drying will have been completed early this niontli, but some of 
the varieties of peaches suitable for drying will be ready towards the end of 
the month or early in February. To turn out a good dried article, the fruit 
must be of the right type and perfectly riiie. A bulletin dealing with the 
drying of fruit may be obtained from the Department at lOd., post free. 

The Codling Moth. 

Except in the cases of those varieties of apples and pears which are within 
two or three weeks of ripening, it will be necessary to continue the cover 
sprays of lead arsenate. Dnfortunately there are many instances this 
season where sufficient fruit cannot be found on each tree to pay for the cost 
of spraying, and to leave these neglected is only to make increased moth 
trouble for next season. The most economical plan would seem to be to 
remove such few scattered fruits without delay and destroy them—that is, 
providing the crop is not forward enough to market as cookers. Even where 
the crop is light, it should pay to give the trees extra attention, as it is 
reasonable to expect excellent prices this season. 

It is marvellous how soon the depredations from moth last season are for¬ 
gotten by some, and how others are comforting themselves with the thought 
that it was an unusual outbreak, such as is bound to occur now and then. 
It is quite true that it was an unusual outbreak, and it is probably true of 
all insect pests that certain seasons are all in favour of their breeding in 
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great numbers rapidly. However, fake comfort is very dangerous and it 
is wise to look squarely at the moth position. The codling moth has been 
destroying far too high a percentage of the crop for some years past in many 
districts, BO that even allowing that last season was exceptional, there is 
still ample cause for anxiety. 

Then, too, during that exceptionally bad year, orchards could be found 
in badly infested districts that were exceptionally free from moth- and not 
just exce])tionally free compared with badly infested places that season, but 
orchards that could be considered exceptionally free for any season in the 
past four or five years. Moreover, everything indicated that that condition 
was due not only to the work put into moth control for that current season, 
but to previous seasons’ work having reduced the moth to a niinimuin. 

Tt is quite possible for certain conditions to occur at times that will cause 
unusual mortality among the moth, and thus to reduce it to reasonable 
limits again without any special human effort, but judging from past experi(‘nce 
this does not seem probable—or, at any rate, such conditions may be long 
in coming and therefore human effort is essential. 

It is claimed in some districts that codling moth ran be coni rolled by 
spraying with lead arsenate alone. This may be true of ])articular districts, 
but it is certain that it is not true of all districts, and where it is not 
true every means must be employed to reduce the pest. This has also 
been the experience in other countries. It has been argued that 
methods other than spraying are too costly, but possibly when such state¬ 
ments have been made consideration has not been given to the extra returns 
due to saving fruit. Be that as it may, if the moth is not che(‘kod more 
successfully than it has been in the past few years many apple orchards will 
have to drop out or be carried on 'at a loss. 

Some growers who have only very light crops (and here and there the 
fruit can hardly be termed a crop at all) will be inclined to neglect moth 
control on the ground that the return from the current season will not ])ay 
for it, but this is only piling up trouble for next season. Besides, an extremely 
light crop offers a very good opportunity for carrying out hand picking and 
flostroying young fruit soon after the grubs have entered and before they 
have loft the fruit. Such action carried out thoroughly will lessen the next 
season infestation appreciably. 

It is possible that trapping on the wing may prove another useful 
auxilliary method of control, and it is being tried in the course of other 
important investigation work on codling moth at Bathurst by the Entomo¬ 
logical branch. When that work is completed, there will, no doubt, be much 
more definite information about trapping the moth on the wing. 

Though the data is at present too incomplete for the Department to 
definitely recommend trapping the moth on the wing as an auxilliary method 
of control, the results of some tests carried out last year and published in 
the South Australian Journal of Agrimlture, Vol. XXX, No. 3, October, 1926, 
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p. 240 (also published in Bulletin 201) are sufficiently encouraging for groivexs 
to ftjperiment with the method themselves. Moreover, it is evident from 
some of the recent American pomological periodicals that the method is 
causing interest there. In South Australia it was found that fermented 
apple juic^fiiluted to 50 per cent, with water was superior to vinegar as a 
lure for the tnoth on the wing, though vinegar did act as a lure. Also, the 
lure placed in 2 lb. glass jars proved a superior trap to the same lure placed 
in cans. Thesis were three-parts filled with the lure, and suspended toward 
' the middle of the trees, the most shaded part being selected, as it was found 
the evaporation of the lure was not so rapid there. The jars require refilling 
every week., The catches were examined, and roughly 50 per cent, of the 
codling moths caught were females. The juice was obtained by allowing the 
fruit to decay in a suspended perforated bucket, and caught in a bucket set 
beneath it. 

This could be tested by growers as soon as they have some reject' aj)ples 
this season, and then some rejects of late keeping apples could b^jpt to 
continue the test early the following season. '| 

Woolly Aphif. 

Where the parasite Aphelinus mali is not well established, it will be 
necessary to spray with tobacco wash or nicotine sulphate solution where 
woolly aphis is showing up. The hot dry weather has checked this pest in 
some localities this season. 

Tests at Glen limes Experiment Farm orchard have shown that three 
pints of miscible oil added to 100 gallons of either of the above sprays has 
increased their effectiveness. This amount of oil has so far not injured the 
fruit or foliage in the tests, but it is not safe to speak with certainty on this 
point until the tests have been carried out over a longer period, as the injury 
.caused by an oil spray depends very much on the weather following the 
application. Leaflets on woolly aphis and tobacco wash are obtainable 
free from the Department. 

Citmt Scale. 

If the warm dry weather experienced in the early part of the summer 
continues, the white wax should not be bad, but where it is showing up it 
should Ki^sprayed with washing soda (IJ lb. crystals to 4 gallons water) 
before the earliest of the young sdhle have reached the size of the head of 
a wax niatch. 

Should red scale be present also, then resin soda spray should be used in 
place, of the soda spray, or (better still) the trees should be fumigated. 
Fumigation can be delayed somewhat later than spraying. If the trees are 
showing distress through lack of moisture, it may be necessary to delay 
spraying an^ fumigation. 

Leaflets dxi white wax, fumigation, and the mixing of resin soda can be 
obtained from the Department free. 
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Championship Field Wheat Competitions^ 

The Judges’ Reports. 

MIDDLE WEST WHEAT AREA. 

H. Bf.D.A., Chief Insiruotot of Agiiculture. 

‘ This year twelve agricultural societies in this division organised competitions 
providing for an area of crop of 50 acres, thus rendering the winners eligible 
to compete for championship honors; this is two more than the number that 
competed in any previous year. In addition two societies conducted com¬ 
petitions for crops of less area than 50 acres. This increase in the number 
of competitions is evidence of the progress that is being made in raising the 
standard of farming in the districts included in the division. 

The following societies submitted entries for the championship :—Bogan 
Gate, Cumnock, Dubbo, Forbes, Gilgandra, Molong, Narromine, Parkes, 
Peak Hill, Trundle, Tullamore, and Wellington. 

Owing to the wheat crops maturing much earlier this season than is usual, 
it was necessary to commence judging on 15th November (a week earlier 
than intended), and it was completed on 19th November. 

The Season. 

The season was favourable for wheat crops that were sown sufficiently 
early on well drained soils, but quite the reverse for those that were sown 
very late under unsatisfactory soil conditions. The total rainfall during the 
effective periods April to October, was ample, ranging from 10*55 inches at 
Trundle to 18*17 inches at Molong, The factors that were inimical to an 
all round prolific wheat season were excessive rains in March—^up to 11*36 
inches at Dubbo—the abundant rains during the seeding months, April and 
May, and the sparse rainfall (as low as 28 points at Narromine) during tlie 
critical month of October. The total registration at Dubbo for the three 
months, March, April, and May, was nearly 20 inches, or i|:iore than 14J inches 
above the average for this period. This excessive precipitation considerably 
hampered seeding operations and much land that was of a heavy nature or 
in low-lying situations was either left unsown or was sown very late under 
unsatisfactory soil conditions. 

Favourable spring weather is regarded as essential to the production of 
satisfactory yields by late-sown crops, but as good spring rains failed to 
materialise this season, payable returns could not be expected from most of 
the crops sown ve^ late^ demonstrating.tbat the very late sowing of wheat 
is too much of a gamble. 
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The prospective yield of all crops in the competition, with the exoeptioi^f 
one, was at least 33 bushels per acre, and the average yield of the whole of 
the crops was estimated at over 35 bushels per acre. This result is the 
highest yet attained in these competitions, and can be regarded as an indica¬ 
tion that their educational influence is improving the farming methods in 
these districts. 

The Leading Crops. 

The prize-winners were - 

J. W. Eade, “ Eade Vale,’’ Eiichareena (Molong Hociety). 1 

H. K. Nock, “ Nelungaloo Homestead,” Nohingaloo (Parkes 

Society) . 2 

J. L. Estens, Glen Iris,” Tooraweenah (Gilgandra Society) ... 3 

The points awarded to each competitor and certain other details are set 
out in the table on page 97. 

Molong signalled its debut in the competition by carrying off the champion¬ 
ship with a w'ell-headed, fairly dense and even crop of Waratah, estimated to 
yield an average of 12 bags per acre. Much credit is due to Mr. Eade for the 
production of a crop of such gcMieral high standard, the only dedect of which 
was the presence of a little take-all and a trace' of flag smut. The crop was 
grown on a chocolate* loam e)f basaltic derivation, on which the previous crop 
was oats. It was fallowed 4 inches deep in July with a mouldboard jilough, 
and plonghe^d again to a depth of 5 to 5J inches with a disc plough in August. 
The fallow was cultivated with a springtooth cultivatorin September, harrowe^d 
in Octobe*r, springtootheel in November, springtoothed in January, spring- 
toe>theMl in February, skim-ploughed in March, springtootheel in Ajiril, and 
sown with the combine in the middle* of May. Each time the land was 
springtoothed it was also liarrowed by means of a light harrow' w'hich was 
attache'd to the cultivator. (Jounting this as one operation, tlie land received 
ten cultivations in all. The seed, which was graded, and treated with dry 
co})per carbonate, was sown at the rate of 45 lb. ])er acre with 45 lb. high- 
grade superphosphate per acre. 

It was no easy matter to decide that the crop of Mr. Nock was in any 
way infe*rior to that eif the champion. It was a very dense crop of Bena, 
and was estimated to return 40 bu8h<5ls per acre, the highest yield of all the 
crops in the competition. The crop was so heavy that it had lodged exten¬ 
sively in patches, and it was mainly this fact which r(‘duced it to second place. 
The soil was a dark chocolate to red loam, wdiich had been under cultivation 
for many years. For this crop the land had not been ploughed, the initial 
breaking of the fallow being performed with a disc cultivator to a depth of 

to 3 inches in July, and the ground springtoothed in September, harrowed 
in October, springtoothed end of November, springtoothed and harrowed in 
February and scarified before sowing in early May with the combine. Graded 
seed treated with dry copper carbonate was sown at the rate of 60 lb. per acre 
with 60 lb, high-grade superphosphate per acre. 
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For third prize the comj>etition was very close; it was won by Mr. J. L. 
Bstens by only half a point, with a crop of Tnrvey which was dense and well 
headed. In spite of the fact that it had been graz-cd by sheep in July, the cro]p 
was standing fully 5 feet high and had lodged in a few patches; its prospective 
yield was 13 bags per acre. It was the sixth crop grown on the land, which 
was fallowed 5 inches deep in July, disced in August, harrowed in September, 
springtoothed in October, disced in January and also in March, and sown 
with the combine during the first week in April at 45 lb. per acre with s^d 
which had been treated with copper carbonate. No fertiliser was a})plied to 
this crop. 

Special mention must be made of the Yandilla King crop on Mungeribar 
which by the narrowest margin failed to be placed. It could not be faulted 
as regards the presence of disease or of foreign varieties of wheat, but it was 
marred by the presence of saffron thistles. This weed is considered more 
undesirable in wheat crops than wild oats, for its seed cannot be so readily 
graded from the wheat grain. 

Cidtivatioii Methods. 

The success of the prize-winners can largely be attributed to the intelligence 
and judgment shown in the cultivation of the fallows. In each instance the 
land was fallowed in July, the fallow was cultivated in early spring, and 
subsequent cultivations were carri(‘d out after rains to maintain a loose surface 
mulch. The total number of cultivations the land received was ten in the 
case of the champion cro]), eight for the second cro]), and seven for tlie cro}) 
])laoed third. 

The quantity of seed sown by competitors ranged from 40 lb. to G8 lb. per 
acre, and the amount of superphosphate applied per acre from 40 lb. to 75 lb. 
high grade, which is equivalent to 97 lb. of the standard superphosphate. To 
thnio of the crops in the competition no fertiliser at all was ap])lied. It 
may be a surprise to wheat growers in more southern districts that- uuiiianured 
crops can run into third and fourth jJaces in a chainpionshi}) conqietition, 
but tlie results of experiments indicate that applications of superphos]>hate 
to the soils in the northern portion oi this division do not return such pro¬ 
fitable increased yields as Sf)ils m the southern districts; th<i farther south 
the more the soil responds to fertiliser application. The reason fur this is 
shown by soil analyses to be the higluT phosphoric acid content of the soils in 
northern wheat districts than of those situated in the southern parts of the 
State. 

Varieties. 

Most of the standard varieties of wheat were r(?presented in the coni])etition 
with the exception of Canberra. The absence of this variety may be all the 
more surprising when it is considered that in the previous year’s competition 
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in this divisijon it filled the fixBt four positioiia, but it oen be attributed to the 
fact that Canberra, owiug to its early maturity, is usually the last variety a 
farmer sows, and as already stated, the season was xiot favourable for late. 
Bown crops.- Waratah, the variety that is rivalling Canberra, has, however, 
put up a creditable performance as winner of the championship.. During the 
few years that it has been in general cultivation, Waratah has proved itself 
a bag-filler under var 3 rmg seasonal conditions. Mr. Eade grows each year 
small plots of numerous varieties of wheat, and this year has over one hundred, 
and of all the varieties he has tested he prefers to pin his faith to Waratah. 

This is the first championship competition in which Bena has figured, and 
it signalled the occasion by carrying off the second prize, and promising the 
highest yield in the competition. The result of selection by Mr. J. T. Pridham, 
Plant Breeder of the Department of Agriculture, from a crop of Hard Federa¬ 
tion, and considered to be a natural cross between this variety and MarshalPs 
No. 3, Bena has returned remarkably high yields in experiments at Cowra 
Experiment Farm, but as it has only recently been introduced into general 
cultivation, it has yet to prove itself in wheat areas farther west. , Turvey 
has consistently scored well in these competitions and Yandilla Kiu^ is an 
old variety that always repays good treatment. 


Diseases. 

Eight of the twelve competitors used the dry copper carbonate method of 
seed treatment for bunt prevention, one used bluestone solution, one a pro¬ 
prietary wet pickle, and two neglected to treat the seed at all. Bunt was 
detected in three crops. One had received no seed treatment, one 
had been treated with a proprietary wet pickle, and the seed of the third 
had been treated with dry copper carbonate by means of a machine of unsatis¬ 
factory type which does not ensure that all grains are thoroughly coated with 
the powder. These results emphasise the necessity for the treatment of the 
seed and the superiority of the dry copper carbonate method for the pre¬ 
vention of bunt. 

Flag smut was not so prevalent in the crops as in preceding years, and it is 
gratifying to note that farmers are making efforts to control this fungous 
disease chiefly by introducing an oat crop as a rotation in the farming system. 
These measures, however, cannot be regarded as wholly responsible for the 
lighter infection of the wheat crop this season, for the early autumn rains are 
considered to have been the chief controlling influence. Flag smut is usually 
most prevalent in crops sown early on dry seed-beds, and especially in crops 
grown on the lighter soils. 

Infection of crops by take-all as veil as flag smut would be prevented to a 
large extent by refraining from sowing on a dry seed-beej, imd by the pro- 
irision of a seed-bed that is firmly oon^aoted. 
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Details of Awards in Middle West Competition. 


Soqifty, 


Competitor. 


Variety. 


Koiong ...( J. W* Bade, Bade 
Vale/' EttOhaxeena. 

Parked H. K* Nook, Nelunga 
! loo Homettead, 

; Neluiualoo. 

CiUgandra.J L* Estena, '*Gleii 
Irte,'* ToOraweenah. | 

Narromine.I Estate of the latel 
! Tboa. Bragg, Miin ' 
j gerthar. 

•Wellington.. J. Sheridan, Glen 
I Bowan, Drill Creek. 

Forbes ...I H. Green. Klaora/*| 
Forbes. 


Waratah ... 
Bena 

Turvey 

YandUla 

King. 

YandiUa 

King. 

waratah ... 


/Dubbo ...! N. J, Harvey, ''Kin-! Federation, 
dalln/'Dubbo. i SB acres; 

Waratah, 

I I 15 acres. 

iPeak Hill...; J. Jelbart, “ PenTyn,"! Turvey ... 
'rrewilga. | 

Trundle ' K. Gault, Lyn- I Waratah ... 
wood," Trundle. i 

Jiogan i J. M. Cronin and F. C.i Turvey ... 
Gate. McCauley, ** Wenl*. 

I wee,** Bogan Gate, i 

<iuniDock...! w- B* Murray," Olen-j Marshall’s 
i wood,'*EurIinbla. No. S 
TuUamoTc..j J. Watts, Ourrajoug Hard Fedcr- 
' Park, Kadungle. | ation, S5 

j acres; 

! I Quality, 15| 

! ’ acres. 


When 

Sown. 


Mid-May. 
Karly May! 


Ist week 
April. 
20 April 


7 April 


46 


2nd week I 60 
April. 1 

End April] 60 
and early; 
May. ; 

17 AprU I 60 

I 

Early May' 60 

Last week | 68 
Aprfl. I 

20 to 2B{ 60 
April. 

20 AprU 1 40 


lb. 

48* 

60* 

|nu. 

NU. 

Nil. 

60* 

76* 

60* 

46 

60* 

45*! 

40 


6 

It 

I** 


Over 

6 

Over 

6 


Very 
old , 
land I 
Very 
old 
land. 
Very 
old 
land 


land. I 
Over } 

l\ 


ii 


u 


19 


J « 

y 

9. 


1 


ci i 

i 

1 

* Ib 

SM 




sa 


s 

go 

* 

c® 

S ; 

H 

i 19 



141 

1 Ifi 

i 

6 I 

28 1 

1 

140 

i 

8 j 

27 1 

139 



(29) 

1 

19 


26 

188* 

1 19 ' 

7i 

29 

186 

i 19 

9 

27 

1 136 

19 

1 

1 

9 

u. 

1 

134 

; 191 

8 

1 

i 261 

1 

' 183 

1 

19* 

9 

24 

130* 

1 19 ' 

8 

26 

130 

19 

8 

25 

127 

' 


(27) 


i 18 

10 

22| 

' 120 






* High grade. 

t Maximum: Fint erop, 24 points; second crop, 26 points; third crop, 26 points; fourth crop, 
27 p^ts; fifth crop, 26 pdbts; sixth crop, 20 points; over six crops, 30 points. 


RIVERINA WHEAT AREA. 


H. BARTLKTT, H.D.A,, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

There were twelve societies entered for championship honors, viz., Yanco, 
^aimndera, Coolamon, Murrumbidgee (Wagga), The Rock (Farmers and 
Settlers’ Association), Lockhart, Oaklands (Farmers and Settlers* Associa¬ 
tion), Berrigan, Finley, Corowa, AIbnry and Border, and Henty. Judging 
commenced at Yanco on 25th November, and was completed on 2^h Novem¬ 
ber, at Henty, 

For some years past the Biverina district has enjoyed favourable seasons, 
which is reflected in the general air of prosperity and wellbeing of the farmers 
and towns. The wheat season, now nearbg its end, is proving a very pro- 
:fltab}e one, and a general impressidi, after the oomidetton of the judging 
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tour, is that the liiveriua crops aie from medium to good. While very 
heavy yielding crops are not nuin(‘rous, the poor, thin crops are fewer than 
might be expected over sucli a wide area. 

The rainfall during the fallowing ]»eriod was generally satisfactory, and 
farmers were no doubt abh^ to maintain the fallows in good condition up till 
the end of March. J^ut towards the end of March, and during April, tin* rains, 
which at first were w^elcomod as aiding to make ideal seeding conditions, 
continued so long that cropping diiliculties commenced, and ])rove<l groat. 
Although the southern area of the State did not suffer from excess rainfall 
to the same extent as the central j>ortionB, yet the cold and dead condition 
of the soil towards the June and later sowings had a noticeable effect upon 
tb(* germination, stooling, and growth of the southern crops. It is noted 
tiiat the 14th of May was tlu^ latest- that any crop entered in the championship 
C(mipetition w^as sown, indicating that* soil warmth and quick germination 
are nec(*ssary to lieavy yielding crops. Exce])t for the wet conditions at 
sowing time, tlie fa<dors necessary for good returns were favourable through¬ 
out the growing period. In view of the heavy (*arly rains, the rainfall was 
ample and generally nicely (listnbated: damaging frosts did not occur. 

The Winning Crops. 

The prizes wore awarded as follows : — 

T. Sleeman," Hermios,^’ Jerilderie (Finley P. and A. Association) 1 
W.J. McGrath, Avon,” The Kock (The Rock F. and 8. Associa¬ 
tion) . 2 

E. and M. K(*lly, “ HurstvilleJ’ Urana (Lockhart X. and P. 

Society). 3 

Mr. T. Sleeman won the cliampionshi]) with an excellent crop of Bomen, 
estimated to yi(*ld 35 busluds per acre. It was perhaps the most perfect 
competition croj) that I have inspected, and was “ right on top ” in every 
section of the award. About lialf a dozen strangers in one width of the drill 
over a short distance (evidently a few grains had been left in the seed box 
upon changing over from another variety at sowing time) caused the only 
Idsb for type and purity. As this was only the fourth crop, it was handi 
capped 3 points for cleanliness. 

Mr. Sleeman ne.ver treats Bomen seed to prevent disease, and he is cvidentl) 
nstified in his action on his farm as the crop was free from bunt. The crop 
was 4 feet high, ev(*n, well headed and filled, producing a bright plump 
simple of grain. 

The land, which had previously produced three crops, the last being in 
1924, was mouldboard-ploughed 3 inches deep in July-August, 1925, harrowed 
in September, spiked-rolled in October; during the summer sheep were 
grazed and the fallow was not worked; sc^irified in April, harrowed April, and 
sown with a combined drill on 28th Api^l. 
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Mr. W. J, McGrath, whose crop w^as placed second, has evidently pro¬ 
duced the heaviest yielding crop iji the Kiverina for tlnj year. The crop of 
Waiatah submitted, which had grown to a height of 5 feet, was particularly 
dense, well headed and filled, and promised to yield 45 bushels ])er acre. 
It had lodged badly in places, how(‘ver, and lost 4 points for condition. An 
attempt was made to feed oil the crop during the early growth, and thus 
minimise the danger of lodging, but frequent rains made this impossible. 
Being only the third crop it was handica])ped 4 points for cleanliness, and 
3 points were lost on the score of evenness, water-logged patches along one 
side of the block being the cause. 

The land had grown wheat in 1924. and was mouldboard ploughid 
inches deep in August, 1925, harrowed BeptembtT, .springtooth cultivated 
October, disc cultivated April. 1926, springtooth cultivated end of April, 
springtoothed early Ma}’', sown on 9t}) May with a drill, and then harrowed- 
Graded cojiper carbonate treated seed at 73 lb. per acre and 112 lb. of high- 
grade supcTphosphate were used per acre. Shoe]) had the run of the fallow 
during the summer. 

The third prize crop at Lockhart w’^as a very uniform scoring crop of 
Waratah, and as it was the sixteenth cro}> on sucli land, S])(‘cial credit is due 
to the grower in keeping it so free of weeds and disease. A little foot-rot 
and traces of Hag smut and loose smut were s(‘en, but not in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to in any way allect the crop or succeeding crops. Estimated to yield 
36 bushels per acre, it was 4 fe<‘t in height, well-h(‘ad(‘d, but in patches a 
little slack in the filling, and the d(*nsity of the cro]) showed a gradual im¬ 
provement from (uie end of the ))a.d<lo<‘.k to the other, where it would strip 
probably 14 hags per acre. 

The last err)]) was W’heat in 1924, and tin* land was mouldlxaird ploughed 
in August, 1925. harrow^ed in August and again in Septemlx'r, springtooth 
cultivated Octob<T, springtooth<‘d February. 1926, and again in A[>ril and 
also May. S<‘ed sown with a combine on 10th May, and land harrowed. 
Sheep weie grazed on the fallows. 

Some Comment 

Fallows. - It is evident that the increased return to be secured from fre¬ 
quently wmrked fallow^ is being more widely n'cognised, and each year such 
workings are tending to increase. Summarising all of tlie entries in tliis 
year’s championship, and including tJie jiloughiinj and the sowing as workings* 
the average number of times the fallow wiis workeil was G-1. Considering 
that sheep are available to keep weeds in ch(H*k during the summer, the 
thoroughness with >vhich fallows are now w^orked must be a source t>f satis¬ 
faction to the promoters of field competitions, as this was the niain direction 
in which improvement was needed. 

Rates of Seeding, -The rates of seeding are increasing from year to 
year, the average this year being 73 lb. of graded seed per acre. Such 
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inorease hit|;;jb6eii in conjimction with an increase in the amount of super* 
phosphate used, which tl^ year gives an average of 71 lb. of high grade per 
acre. 

Seed TreatinefU. —The use of the dry copper carbonate treatment for th« 
prevention of bunt has now superseded all other treatments t^ughout the 
State. A tribute to the efficacy of such treatment is that eSP treated seed 
in this competition was so treated, and only two bunt-inle^tCji plants were 
found in all the crops inspected. | 

The outstanding variety of this year is it being the 

winner in five of the twelve competing centres. During the "past three years 
it has proved itself throughout the State, and is undoubtedly one of the most 
useful wheats in cultivation. Turvey was twice exhibited, and judging by 
the number of such crops seen during the tour is a popular and useful sort, both 
for hay and grain. 

The season was evidently not quite suited to Federation, as areas of this 
variety were rather flaggy, sj)ongy, and noticeably affected by leaf-blight and 
• sonm^other diseases. Yandilla King matured rather quickly, and instead of 
a gradual ripening, the stems appeared to dry, resulting in somewhat defective 
graiijii; • 

Dmaaes.-^lt seems that with the dry copper carbonate treatment the 
problem of bunt control has been eliminated altogether. Throughout the 
wheat districts seed so treated has produced bunt-free crops. 

In some centres of the Riverina, even in the championship crops, foot-rot 
and take-all are far too prevalent. Their occurrence can hardly be attri¬ 
buted to the season, but must be regarded as evidence of lack of control 
measures. The diseases can be controlled, and fairly easily, and those farmers 
interested may secure information in leaflet form from the Departmei 
Agriculture. 

In two crops flag smut was fairly noticeable while traces appeared in most 
others, and two crops had an appreciable quantity of loose smut present; 
It would be advisable for the farmers concerned to secure a supply of seed 
from an uninfected source. 

The outstanding impressions gleaned from the competition have been the- 
benefits of—(1) frequent workings of the fallows; (2) heavy appUcations of 
seed; (3) heavy applications of superphosphate; (4) the use of copper oar- 
bonate; (5) the sowing of Waratah; and (6) early sowing. The first four 
may be accepted as axioms for the production of heavy crops, and have 
proved thejiselves during the past few years^hiSougHbut |he :!whea1f areas. 
As regards TOe variety anS time of sowing nothing so definite can be stated,, 
but they aj?e certainly worth considering. Early sowing of say, Waratah 
|does not here mean mid-April sowii^, as this would be merely asking foi^' 
ftranble, bnt it does advocate a sowing |trior to the 20tB['«f Hay. 
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Deiails of Awards in Eiverina Competition. 
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! 

£ I 

jlS 

• si 

o 

M 

H 

es 

.** 1 

«s 




Name 




S i 





. 

Local Socioty. 

and Address of 

Variety. 

g 

t 


M ® 

lliii 



£ 

1 

•a 

et 

(D 

U 


Competitor. 


o 

CO 

<3 

Js 

i 

•o 

Saperphoe 
per acre. 

if ill 

is 

a p 

w ^ 

Condition, 
10 poin' 

1 

H 

Finley P. <& A- 




lb. 

lb. 

i 

1 

“1' 





T. Slceman, 

Bomen 

28AprU 

64 j 

60* 

3 ; 35 

leii 20 

10 

10 

261 

189 

AsBo^tion. 

“Hermles,” 

Jerilderie. 


! 

j 







' 


The Bock F. <fe S. 

W. J. McGrath, 

Waratah ... 

6 May 

73 

112* 

2 1 45 

17 j 28 

17 

6 

24 

187 

ArsocUMou. 

" Avon,*’ The 



1 

I 






Rock. 

P-' ^ 




1 

‘ 





Lockliort A. & P. 

£. and M. Kelly, 

Waratah ... 

lOMay 

60 

60* 

15 1 36 

19 ; 26 

18 

8 

29 

186 

Society. 

“Hurstvllle/* 

Tirana. 




j 

, 






Bfurrumbidgee 

J. McKewln, 

Waratah ... 

6 May 

75 

90* 

19 ; 38 

19 1 20 

18 

9 

25 

135 

JP. & A. Afisocln- 

**Ewin Vale,** 










tion. 

Marrar. 





i 






Narraiiilcra P. & 

M. J. Quitter, 

Waratah .. 

18 May 

75 ' 

80 

8 i 36 

16 28 

19 

7 

27 

138 

A. Association. 1 

“Avondale,” ! 
Narrandera 

- 



1 

' 




129 


Hoiity P. A A.i 

T. E. Gormuu., 

Turvey 

14 May 

80 

78* 

2 . S.'S 

19 26 

17 

9 

2.1 

AsBociation. ! 

“Fairfield,” 
VernTig Creek. 




' 




i 

129 



Oaklauds F. A S 

C. M. Kerr, 

Federation 

10 May 

70 

60* 

2 ; 37 

10 ! 22 

18 

9 

24 

ABBociation. 

“Innisvale,” 

Ottklands. 





' 1 

1 




123 


Berrigan P. A A ' 

McDonald llros., 

' YandUla 

19 April 

68 

68* 

14 31 

i 19 21 

18 

« 

28 

Scfcicty. 

'•(jcun,” lierrl' 

King. 




1 





Albury Jiordcr 

gan. ! 

J. Mathews, 

Wamiilla . 

4 May 

90 

' 80* 

1 : 36 

15 23 

17 

7 

23 

121 

P. A A. Associa¬ 

“ Watidllla,” 










tion. 

lUilgaiidra. 




1 





24 

120 

Yanco Tiligation Mayvon Itros., 

Waratah . 

10 May 

6.“) 

' 60* 

2 29 

10 23 

16 

9 

Area AgrHMiitnral 

Farm 










SfK'icty. 

hcctoii. 









29 

119 

('ooiamoii A. A 

W- havNrence, 

Tunc:* 

28 April 

90 

90 

21 29 

17 20 

l(> 

8 

P. AsBociatiou. 

Coioua P. A. A 

“ Redbank,” 
t'oolaiuoii. 









no 


F H. Sammons, 

'N aiidilla 

14 May 

70 

70* 

U) , 30 

19 2C 

10 

8 

17 

H. Af**<(M-iiition 

“ MooraMndn,” 
Covow a. 

1 King. 




, i 

1 

1 


i 

i 

1 




• Hlgb grade. 

t Maximiiia; flrst cioj», 24 pouits; second crop, 2f> points; third crop, 26 points; fourth crop, 27 
points, fifth crop, 28 points; sixth crop, 26 points; over six croiw, 80 points. 


CENTRAL SOUTH-WEST AREA. 

H. C. STKNINCx, H.D.A., Chief Instnictor of Agriculture. 

Tlii* agricultural sociciies which conducted local coinpetitious within this 
division were Ariah Park, Barellan, Barmedinan, Boorowa, Canowiudra, 
Cargelligo, Cootaniundra, Cowra, Eugowra, Grenfell, Hillston, Tllabo, Murrum- 
bu^rah,^ Quandialla, Temora, West Wyalong, and Young. In addition 
competitions were conducted by the Tullibigcal and ITngarie branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau, and the winners of these were also allowed to compete 
for the championship. Tliis made the fine total of nineteen competitors 
in this comp^ition which, compared with the total number of seventeen 
crops entered and fifteen judged in the previous year, is indicative of the 
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lacreasing i^popiilarity of this form of agricultural education. Practically 
the whole cS the wheat districts in this division were represented in the com* 
petition, and it is very gratifying to find included in the number the recently 
settled districts of Hillston, CargeUigo, TuUibigeal, and Ungarie, for there 
the information to be gathered from the competitions should be of the greatest 
importance. 

There is considerable disparity in the time of the matuniy of the crops in 
the western and eastern area of this division, and for judging purposes it 
was necessary to divide the area into two sections, the weftem section being 
judged from the 10th to 14th November and the eastern* section from the 
Ist to 3rd December. 

Ample rains for production of high yields were registered during the effective 
peribd—^April to October—^the total ranging from 9*66 inches at Hillston to 
16*57 inches, at Grenfell, but the rainfall was not very favourably distributed 
to ensure a generally successful harvest, for the season was characterised by 
autumn rains considerably above the average in nearly all districts and October 
rains much below the average. The excessive rains during the months March 
to,li4sy> totalling up to 14 inches at Cowra, completely saturated the soil and 
wc^jj^ responsible for much delay and difficulty in sowing the crops seasonably. 
Many farmers were unable to complete their sowing objectives, and a large 
number also were compelled to risk sowing their crops under boggy conditions 
with scant hope of success. The frequent rains during this period did not 
permit of the satisfactory destruction of weed growth, for the surface soil 
was rarely sufficiently dry to allow cultivation to do more than merely trans¬ 
plant the weeds; in consequence the crops sown under these conditions were 
at a great disadvantage by having to compete with a heavy growth of wild 
-oats and cape weed. On account of the lack of spring rains, some of the crops 
‘‘ hayed off ** prematurely, with the result that the grain was slightly pinched, 
though the bushel weight was quite satisfactory. 

Details of the points awarded in the judging are set out in the table on 
page 105. 

The prizes were awarded as follows:— 

Poiiits. 

1. B. J. Stocks, “Linden Hills,’'Cunningar. 139 

2. D. Eobinson, “ Mayfield,” Canowindra . 13B 

3. Clark Bros., “ Merryfields,” Brobenah . 137 

The championship was won by a fine, well-headed crop of Marshall’s No. 3, 
which Was estimated to yield 36 bushels per acre. It wm a very pi^ crop, 
-comparativelyfree from weeds and disease, an^ in good harvesting condition; 
chiefly owing to the undulating nature of the land, the crop lost two points for 
-evenness. The soil was a sandy leasii of granitic origin which had jweviously 
produced seven crops; it was fallowed with the mouldboard! 4 to 5 inches 

deep in July, harrowed in September, sprmgtoathedi in ©ctobe^^ disced rin 
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March for the purpose of destroying a growth of wild melons, and harrowed 
before sowing at the end of April with a combine to which light harrows 
were attached. The seed was treated with dry copper carbonate, and sown 
at the rate of 60 lb. per aore, with 60 lb. of high grade superphosphate per acre* 
In order to ohech rank growth the crop was grased with sheep in July. 

The second prize crop consisted of a block of Waratah, which was estimated 
to return the highest yield in the competition, namely 38 bushels. It was 
dense and well headed, but points were lost on the score of purity, for the 
presence of weed growth, and for slight infection by flag smut, loose smut^ 
and rust. The land was fallowed with a disc plough in September, disced 
in January, springtoothed in March, and cross-springtoothed before sowing 
in the middle of May with 60 lb. per acre of seed treated with copper carbonate, 
and 50 lb. per acre of standard superphosphate. The early growth was 
trimmed by sheep during July. 

The third prize went to the Barellan district for a good yielding crop of 
Yandilla King. In view of the fact that it was grown on land that had been 
cropped for very many years the crop was exceptionally free from weed growth- 
The purity of the crop was satisfactory, but take-all and flag smut were present 
in a small degree. The land was fallowed in June, scarified in August, and 
springtoothed in March and again in April. Seed treated with copper carbon¬ 
ate was sown in the middle of April at the rate of 60 lb. per acre, with an 
application of 60 lb, of high grade superphosphate per acre. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Bolte for the judicious cultivation of the fallow 
which produced the fine crop of Turvey that ran a dead heat for fourth place- 
It was the beet crop inspected in the competition and secured maximum 
}X)int8 for freedom from weeds, but it was obliged to carry a penalty of four 
points on this score by reason of the fact that it was only the third crop that; 
had been grown on the land. The rainfall at the farm was only 6| inches 
for the effective period April to October, which made the results of his efforts 
all the more praiseworthy. This crop was a very interesting object lesson 
of the value of a crop of oats in rotation with wheat, for a portion of the 
paddock upon which the preceding crop had been oats carried a much superior 
wheat crop to the remainder of the paddock on which the previous crop had 
been wheat. It is gratifying to observe that the cultivation of oats in rotation 
with the wheat crop is becoming more general, more particularly as an effective 
measure for controlling the ravages of flag smut and take-all, but in addition 
the demand on the plant food in the soil is lessened, for not only do the two 
crops require the elements of plant food in different proportions, tut owing 
to their differing root systems they forage for plant food in different portions 
of the soil. 

A review of the total points scored by the competing crops shows that there 
are.i^y 6 pai||tsi>i»ffara^ilg the first crop from that placed eleventh, which 
is aniindieatioUfai Idiie. closeness of the cosai|ietiti4Ma. 
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The average of the estimated yields of all competing crops was over 33J 
bushels, which exceeded the average in this division in any previous year, 
due largely to the improvement that has taken place in cultivation methods. 

The competing crops were sown from mid-April to mid-May, the rates of 
seeding varied from 52 lb. to 80 lb.!y)er acre, and the quantity of superphosphate 
applied ranged from 50 lb. to 142 lb. per acre in terms of the standard fertiliser. 

Four crops, including the champion and the runner-up, were fed off by 
sheep during the winter. Under average conditions this is a practice that 
cannot be recommended for the production of the best yields, and it is prefer¬ 
able to sow varieties seasonabfy than to sow too early and feed off. This 
season, however, it was an advantage to graze off some crops, which had a 
tendency to over-luxuriance as the result of the very favourable autumn con¬ 
ditions. Unless (becked in this manner a rank crop with unhardy tissues 
would have been produced which would be very susceptible to lodging, to 
adverse climatic conditions such as frosts, dry spells, and hot winds, and to 
infection by such diseases as rust, blight, and powdery mildew. In feeding 
off a wheat crop, judgment must be exercised if it is desired to avoid a severe 
reduction in yield; the crop should not be grazed too late in the season and 
should be fed down as quickly as possible by stocking heavily, and on no 
account should the crop })e fed off if not free from weeds, for the weeds are 
almost sure to take j)ossession. 

The season has been favourable for the prolific growth of wild oats in the 
wheat crops in many distrietvS, and a legacy will be left of infested cultivation 
paddocks, calling for persistent measures if fouling of sm^ceeding wheat 
crops is to be avoided. It is unfortunate that the headlands of some 
paddocks carrying a luxuriant growth of wild oats were allowed to j)ro(lnce 
a heavy crop of seed destined to contaminate the paddock, when'as the infested 
crop could have been satisfactorily dealt with by (Hjuverting it into silage by 
cutting it greeji and ploughing the headlands. The ado])tion of tliis course 
would have clfectivcdv controlled the wild oats, j)nt the crop to good use, and 
provided an efficient tire break to the wheat crop. 

For combiting wild o ils ” an ounce of prevention is worth a ton of cure, ’ 
but in the case of paddocks inffisted with wild oats the measures that will 
facilitate eradicatiou may briefly be stated to be a good stubble burn 
followed by a cultivation in March, harrowing of the fallow imnuidiat(?ly 
after ploughing in June or July, the use of sheep, and the cultivation of the 
fallow to prevent from seceding any oats growing on the fallow, awaiting a 
good rain to shoot any oat seed prior to the last shallow cultivation before 
sowing, and, lastly, increased quantities of seed and superphosphate. 

Varietiet. 

Byj*arrying off the championship, Marshall's No. 3 has d('monstrated that 
it is b y no means “ a back number.^’ It is more suitable to the eastern portions 
of th is division, Yandilla King usually returning the higher ykdds in the west¬ 
ern districts. It is considered that in districts suitable for Marshall’s No. 3, 
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the new variety Bena, which has acquitted itself very well by running into 
fourth and sixth places in the competition, will also be very successful. It 
is a most promising variety with a very attractive ear and large grain. Owing 
to the size of its grain, a heavier rate of seeding is necessary than with the seed 
of most other varieties. 


Details of Awards in Central South-west (Competition. 
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It is interesting to note liow Waratalx distinguished itself in this competition. 
It was the most successful in the local competitions, providing eight winners 
out of the nineteen which were eligible for championship honours; it was the 
variety which secured the second prize and was estimated to return the highest 
yield in the competition. The increasing popularity of Waratah is remarkable; 
it is a comparatively new variety, and yet, according to statistics collected 
last year of the areas’ and returns of the different varieties in cultivation in 
the State, it was the sixth most largely grown variety and its average yield 
was the highest of all the extensively-grown varieties. It is estimated that 
the area under Waratah this season was double that of the previous year, 
and as it has proved a high yielder in all parts of the wheat areas it appears 
safe to predict that in a few years it will oust Federation from its premier 
position as the most largely grown variety in the State. For an early variety 
it stands up well and is hardy, but unfortunately, like most of our varieties, 
it is susceptible to infection by flag smut. 

Tiirvey is another variety which has risen in popular estimation in recent 
years. It is a dual purpose wheat of high merit, very suited to the conditions, 
in this division. 

Diseases. 

’While many of the crops inspected were infected with flag smut and take-all, 
these diseases were not nearly so prominent as has generally been the case in 
recent years. The early autumn rains supplied seed-bed conditions which 
were not very conducive to the attack of these fungus pests, but, on the other 
hand, these early rains are regarded as being very favourable for the infection 
of crops by bunt. Fortunately the dry copper carbonate method of treatment 
of seed wheat is proving an efficient weapon of defence against this last- 
mentioned fungus, as demonstrated by the results in this competition. Of 
the nineteen crops judged, no less than sixteen were treated with copper 
carbonate powder, and of these only one was infected with bunt and in 
that case the seed had been treated by means of a machine of the gravity type 
which Las not proved effective in coating the grain with the powder. 
In comparison with this record the only crop for which the seed had been 
treated with bluestone solution was badly bunted, and of two crops resulting 
from formalin-treated seed one was infected with bunt. These results may 
be regarded as eloquent testimony of the superiority of the dry copper carbon¬ 
ate method over the wet treatments, and they also serve to indicate that had 
it not been for the extensive adoption of the copper carbonate treatment the 
grain from this season’s harvest would have been considerably reduced in 
value as the result of bunt infection. Even the most careful farmers found 
it difficult to keep their crops absolutely free from bunt by means of the wet 
methods formerly practised; there was usually a trace of the disease present 
in their crops, and it only required the slightest error in treatment, coupled 
with favourable seasonal conditions, to cause a severe infection. From results 
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to date it appears evident that with the universal adoption of the practice 
of treating seed wheat with dry copper carbonate by means of satisfactory 
dusting machines, the complete control of bunt can assuredly be predicted. 
In allotting points for freedom from disease a crop is more severely penalised, 
because of the presence of bunt than for infection by less easily controlled 
diseases, and because the grain is not satisfactory for seed purposes and its 
commercial value is also considerably reduced. A couple of crops were 
infected with wheat blight (Septoria trUici ). This disease has made its appear¬ 
ance in a few wheat crops in recent years and was fairly prevalent this season. 
Cold, wet conditions are favourable for its development, and in severe attacks 
it results in a weakened straw that breaks down and lodges, and in a discoloured 
ear that produces pinched grain. Some varieties are much more susceptible 
than others to this disease, and in cases of severe attack it is advisable to 
avoid a recurrence by changing the variety. Other preventive measures 
are a good stubble burn and lighter sowings on well fallowed land. 


NORTH-WESTERN WHEAT AREA. 

O. C. 8PARKS, H.D.A., Manager, Glen Innes Experiment Farm. 

Upon this occasion seven societies qualified for championship honours 
viz.:—Invercll, Morec, Narrabri, Boggabri, Wee Waa, Gunncdah, and 
Tamworth. Due to very rapid ripening, however, the Boggabri crop was 
withdrawn, and only six inspections were made. The result was as follows :— 

J. Cavanagh, “ Springhurst,” Curlewis, Gunnedah district, 135^ points. 

Cosh Bros., “ Karoola,” Pallamallawa, Moree district, 133J points. 

K. J. McWilliam, Matoppo,’’ Turrawan, Narrabri district, 131 points. 

It is to be regretted that other important centres, such as Manilla and 

Quirindi, failed to cariry out district competition^, and thus enable the 
championship to be more truly representative of the territory. 

The Curlewis crop was on black light loam, now cropped for the fourth 
time in four years. The land was ploughed in December, 1925, springtoothed 
in January, 1926, and again in the month following, the fallow being heavily 
stocked wdth sheep. The crop was sown by combine on 12th to 15th May, 
1926, with 38 lb. per acre of graded seed, unraanured. 7'his crop gave the 
highest apparent yield of the series, viz., 34 bushels per acre, was of excellent 
type, and very pure. It showed a trace of flag smut and foot-rot, but was 
very healthy and well grown. It “was weed-free, except for a very little 
prickly lettuce, the ubiquitous black oat being absent. Mr. Cavanagh was 
runner-up in tlie 1925 Championship, and is to be congratulated upon his 
success upon this occasion. 

Tho Pallamallawa crop was on chocolate light loam that had previously 
been cropped to w^heat ten times in eleven years, but long fallowed in prepara¬ 
tion for the crop under review. The land Wm disced in March and July, 
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1925, and then received four workings, evenly spread over the following 
ten months, with the combine, being immediately afterwards harrowed in 
each case* iSeeding was done also with the combine during the last week of 
May with 60 lb. per acre of graded seed, portion of the paddock being manured 
with 45 lb. of superphosphate per acre. This crop was produced on the 
lowest effective rainfall of the series, viz., 433 points, and upon this the 
apparent yield of ten and a half bags per acre is highly satisfactory; it was 
rendered possible by the conservation of all available moisture by the long 
fallow abovementioned. The crop was also very satisfactory as regards type 
and purity, and lost only half a point to the winning crop for freedom from 
disease, showing a little flag smut and a trace of loose smut. It was slightly 
lodged in patches, and carried a light sprinkling of black oats. 

The Turrawan crop was on red loam now cropped for the eleventh time 
in fifteen years, the 1926 crop being on long fallow. The cultural details 
were Ploughed July, 1925; harrowed September, springtoothed December, 
springtoothed March, 1926; sown by combine April and May with 60 lb. 
of graded seed, unmanured. The fallow was heavily stocked, but the crop 
was not fed off. Heavy autumn rain somewhat discounted the value of the 
long fallow. The crop gave an apparent jdeld of 29 bushels per acre, equalled 
the two foregoing as regards type and purity, and was equally as disense- 
free as the w'inning crop, showing only a trace of Hag smut. It carried some 
black oats, however, and odd thistles. 

The Season. 

With the excet)tion of the country lying to the north and west of Narrabri, 
where almost drought conditions obtained, the north-west wheat belt was 
blessed with a good season in 1926. The fallow rains were copious, particu¬ 
larly over the summer and autumn of 1925-26, which is a further indication 
of the fad that in ordinary years short or summer fallow should be all that 
is required in point of moisture conservation in tlie north-west. The seeding 
rains (May) were quite good, and the crop generally got a fine start, and 
although the rainfall dwindled tow^ards the end of the growing period, the 
position was consolidated by good September rains, ranging from 178 points 
at Pallamallaw’^a to 255 points at Turraw’^an. October weather was warm 
and dry, the crop ripening very quickly, and at the time of judging harvesting 
was well forward under eminently favourable conditions. 

Varieties. 

The six crops under review were made up of eight varieties, Waratah 
appearing three times, Canberra twice, and Aussie, Clarendon, and Florence 
each once, the winning crop being Clarendon. While it is not intended to 
unduly advance the claims of Clarendon for growth in the north-west, it is 
certainly a variety that is eminently suited to that district. For some con¬ 
siderable time past Canberra has been regarded as the standard early-matur- 
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ing type, but Clarendon, while being almost as early—within a day or two— 
is taller and stronger strawed. It holds its grain well, and is not usually 
over-troubled by rust, being partly resistant and partly rust-escaping owing 
to its earliness. It is of Bobs-Gluyas parentage, and can be safely accepted 
as a most desirable, type. In spite of all this, however, Waratah is undoubM 
edly the wheat of the moment. The writer had the privilege of introducing 
this variety into the farmers’ experiment plots in the Riverina in 1922, and 
since that time it has developed an extraordinary popularity. I have reliable 
information to the effect that fully 70 per cent, of the entries in Ihe district 
competitions in the north-wesi during the past season were of Waratah- 
Compared also with Canberra, Waratah is stronger strawed and displays 
increased disease resistance. 

Aussie (Federation x Gluyas) is another of the newer wheats that are 
likely to give excellent results in the north-west. It has already given high 
yields on the farmers’ experiment plots, stands w^ell, holds its grain satis¬ 
factorily, and is fairly rust-resistant. 

It is interesting to note that all the abovementioned wheats have been pro- 
d\iced by the Department of Agriculture, and are also definitely recommended 
to growers. It has been previously recorded that the north-western farmers 
are up to date in their selection of varieties, and it seems very evident that 
there has been no slackness in this direction over the past year. Th(‘ wheats 
under review are all early maturers. This is, of course, a most important 
consideration in the selection of wheats for Australian conditions, and in a 
season with a dry finish, such as 1926, it was to have been anticipated that 
wheats of this type would stand out jirominently. 


Dbeftie. 

The common diseases of w'heat were more or less in evidence throughout 
the chamjiionship crops. In every inslanec the seed had been treated with 
copper carbonate, and only one crop showed even a trace of bunt. Under 
present-day methods of control the presence of bunt is indicalive of careless¬ 
ness, and it is no longer regarded as a menace. Flag smut was present in 
most of the crops, but never very extensively, and it .seems unlikely, owing 
to the climatic conditions mainly, that this type of smut will cause tl e 
losses over the north-we.st lhat it does elsewhere in the State. Loose smut 
was in evidence in several crops, but never severely. Foot-rot, however, 
seems to be more prevalent than formerly. Seasonal conditions were against 
the development of rust. The disease (juestion is not acute in the north-west. 
Foot-rot and Hag smut will yield to long bare fallow, and loose smut can be 
controlled fairly well by seed selection, without recourse to more elaborate 
methods. Altogether, average care and the observation of the simple rules 
laid down should be sufficient to maintain the crops of the north-west in 
health, in so far as the human factor operates. 
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Condxukm. 

The outstanding feature of the whole competition as compared with those 
of previous years is the extraordinary improvement shown by the leading 
crops in type and purity of seed. North-western crops have been notoriously 
backing in this regard, even so late as 1925, but there now seems to be a com¬ 
plete appreciation of the importance of the seed factor in wheat culture, 
and nothing else could so well emphasise the wonderful development that is 
going on over this portion of the wheat t»elt. 

Further consideration of the problems of north-western wheat culture 
but serves t/O strengthen the opinion fomed on previous tours that this 
district offers extraordinary—even unique—possibilities, and now that the 
great principles of seed im])rovement and tillage are being grasped by farmers 
generally the future of this great territory can be regarded with all con¬ 
fidence. 

The aim must be to elevate the seed standard to that of the three placed 
crops in this season’s competition. If this caii be accomplished the seed 
factor will be at capacity, and coupled with the system of tillage already 
evolved (and largely practised in the north-west), and seasonable sowing of 
the correct varieties on fallowed land, must place the industry beyond the 
bounds of chance. 

One point must be again emphasised, viz., that while short (summer), 
fallow is quite satisfactory in point of moisture conservation in the production 
of high yields, it is absolutely essential that every wheat paddock should 
have an occasional long fallow—possibly once in three years— in order that 
the control of weeds and diseases may be more complete; maximum yields are 
possible only in weed- and disease-free soils. 


Details of Awards in North-west Competition. 
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Varieties of Wheat and Other Cereals. 

BBPARTMIiNTA.L EeCOMMBNDATIONS FOR DiPFEBBNT 

Districts. 


H. C. 8TENING, H I).A., Chief Instructor in Agriculture 

The following are the latest departmental recommendations as to the 
varieties of wheats, oats, and barley best suited to various portions of the 
State:— 

WHEAT. 

Coastal Districts. 

[Embracing districts which are specially subject to iust.] 

For Ilay — 

Clarendon, Florence, Firbank, Gresley (early maturing varieties). 

For Green Fodder — 

Gresley, Florence, Firbank, Clarendon (early maturing varieties). 
Sowing for hay should be made later than for green fodder. 

Northern Tableland. 

[Of which Glen Tnnes is representative,] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Genoa (early sowing;; 

Florence (raid-season and late sowing); 

Clarendon (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Green Fodder — 

Genoa (early sowing); 

Florence (early, mid-season, and late sowing); 

Clarendon (early, mid-season, and late sowing). 

Central Tableland. 

[Of which Bathurst is representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Cleveland (early and mid-season sowing); 

Yandilla King (early and mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing); 

Gresley (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Oram only — 

Federation (mid-season sowing); 

Canberra (mid-season and late sowing). 
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Soathem Tableland. 

[Of which the Monaro, Crookwell, and Batlow districts are representative.] 
For Grain or Hay — 

Cleveland (early sowing); 

Yandilla King (early sowing). 

South-western Slopes and Eastern Riverina. 

[Of which Wagga and Teniora are representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Yandilla King (early sowing); 

Turvey (early sowing); 

Gresley (mid-season and late sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Union (early and mid-season sowing); 

Federation (early and mid-season sowing); 

Canberra (late sowing). 

For Hay only— 

Zealand (early sowing). 

South-western Plains and Western Riverina. 

I Of whi(;h Doniliqiiin and Hillston are rej)reseniative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Waratah (mid-season semng); 

Gresley (mid-season sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Federation (early and mid-season sowing); 

Union (early and mid-season sowing); 

C^anberra (mid-season and late sowing). 

Central-westem Slopes. 

[Of which Dubbo, Gilgandra, \¥ellington, Cowra, Grenfell, Forbes, and 

Parkes are representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Cleveland (early sowing), especially suitable for the cooler portions of 
this district, such as Coonaharabran; 

Yandilla King (early and inid-Beason sowing); 

Turvey (early and rnid-season sowing); 

Gresley (mid-season and late sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Bena (early and mid-season sowing); 

Federation (early and mid-season sowing); 

Canberra (late sowing). 
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North-wefttem Slopes. 

[Of which Tamworth and Gunnedah are representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Cleveland (early and mid-season sowing), especially suitable for the 
cooler portions of this district, such as Inverell and Delungra; 
Currawa (early and mid-season sowing); 

Yandilla King (early and mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (early and mid-season sowing); 

Clarendon (late sowing); 

Florence (late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Hard Federation (mid-season and late sowing), on light soils only; 
Canberra (mid-season and late sowing); 

Aussie (mid-season and late sowing). 

Black-soil Plains. 

[Of which Coonaird)le is rej)resentative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Can})erra (mid-season and late sowing); 

Floren(*e (nud-season and late sowing):' 

Clarendon (mid-season and late sovvdng). 

Western Plains. 

[Of which Nyngan, Trangie, and Condoholin are representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Improved Steinwedel (mid-season sowing): 

Waratah (mid-season sowing); 

Canberra (mid-season .sowing); 

Florence (mid-.season sowing) ; 

Gresley (mid-season sowing); 

Firbank (mid-season and late sowing). 

Murrambidgee Irrigation Arena. 

For Hay on the Irrigation Aiean— 

Marshairs No. 3 (early sowing); 

Yandilla King (early sowing); 

Zealand (early sowing); 

Firbank (mid-season and late sowing); 

Gresley (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain on Dry Areas — 

Federation (early and mid-season sowing); 

Yandilla King (early and mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing); 

Canberra (mid-season and late sowing). 
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OATS. 

The varieties of oats recommended for various districts are as follows:— 

North Coast. —Algerian (for grazing), Sunrise, Mulga, 

South Coast, —Algerian, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga, Myall. 

Central TaUdand, —Algerian, Guyra, Lachlan, Mulga. 

Northern TaUdand. —Reid, White Tartarian, Algerian, Guyra. 
Southern TaUdand. —Algerian, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga, Myall. 

Monaco .—White Tartarian, Algerian, Mulga. 

South-western Slopes and Riverina. —Algerian, Lachlan, Sunrise, Belar, 
Mulga. 

Central-westem Slopes. —Algerian, Lachlan, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 
North-western Slopes. —Algerian, Lachlan, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 
Under Inigation. —Algerian, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 

WeMem Plains. —Sunrise, Mulga. 


BARLEY. 

The varieties recommended by the Department are :— 

Two-row type (commonly called “ malting barleys —Pryor. 

Six-row type (commonly called feed barleys Skinless for green 
fodder for winter and grain for stock in districts with mild winters. 
Cape and Trabut for green fodder, and grain for stock in the cooler 
districts. 

The following are brief notes on these varieties :— 

Trabut. —A rather short, compact-eared barley of the Cape type, with 
attractive yellow grain. About the same season as Cape. 

Cape.—A very largely grown six-row type variety, ripening early,^ and with 
long awns and grains of a bluish-green tint. Though usually regarded 
as a feed barley, bright samples are suitable for malting purposes. 

Skinless.—Awnless, very early, grain very distinct in appearance, as the 
hull comes ofi in threshing. 

Pryor.-—This variety matures about the same time as Cape, and may be 
sown at the same time. It is a good variety for the wheat districts, 
as it may be harvested before wheat-stripping starts. It has a head 
like Kinver, but slightly shorter. 


Thb success of a farm irrigation system depends on the man with the 
shovel, and on him depends also the efiSciency with which a quantity of water 
can be made to s^ve a given are% of land.—L.C. Baktbls, S^or Irrigation 
Officer, Victoria. , 
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Crop-growing Competitions, 1926. 

Extracts from thb Judges’ Reports. 


THE DUBBO DISTRICT*. 


B. M. ARTHUR, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Five local associations within this part of the State carried out crop com¬ 
petitions this season, viz., Narromine, Gilgandra, Dubbo, Wellington and 
Cumnock. The entries at Narromine and Gilgandra were well up to and 
above the average of several seasons, but the response to the efforts of the 
Dubbo and Wellington Associations to encourage “ better farming ” methods 
was very disappointing. 

Many good crops in each centre were known to be worthy of entry, and 
just because they happened, under the seasonal conditions prevailing at seeding 
time, to be a little dirty or weedy with wild oats, &c., the farmers concerned 
were not sufficiently interested in the efforts of their own P.A. and H. Associa¬ 
tions to enter, and poor support was accorded a worthy progressive movement. 
The main object of these competitions is not necessarily to locate the highest 
yielding crop in the district, but to bring before competitors where their 
particular crops have failed, and where they could be improved on. In 
this era, when there is not a substantial margin between the cost of production 
and market value of wheat, the most sensible step seems to be an endeavour 
to lower the cost of production per bushel of wheat by trying to grow two 
bushels with the same amount of outlay where one only grew before. This 
objective may not be attainable, but it may be approximated, and that is 
more than half the battle. 

The Seaion. 

The season was somewhat comparable to that of 1925. Heavy rains 
during November, 1925, prevented the fallows from being worked to the best 
advantage owing to harvesting operations still having priority on most 
farms. Consequently weeds germinated and grew out of hand, and were 
difficult to deal with in the succeeding dry summer months. Mid-March 
saw the advent of torrential flood rains, which continued during April, giving 
aggregates for those months in excess of anything previously recorded. It 
was almost impossible to work any but the lightest country, or certain areas 
of well-drained soils which are to be found in the Narromine district; con¬ 
sequently weeds again got the upper hand and made the preparation of a 
good seed-bed a difficult proposition. Frequent showers during May further 
accentuated the position, and those farmers who were able to prepare and 

* The judging of this and of all other crops referred to under this h eading was carried 
out on the scale of points adopted for the championship. See page 97. —Eel. 
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sow between the rains were ultimately the fortunate ones. Practically every 
crop put in reasonably well during April or May gave good returns. From 
June onward to the maturity of the crops the rainfall was much below the 
average, and all late-sown areas suffered. Good rains in September assisted 
the well-developed crops materially, and temporarily relieved the position for 
the large area of backward crop, but as no further assistance of any materia 
benefit was forthcoming, the result was spindly growth and small ears. 

Where the wheat plant is firmly established before winter with a good 
reserve of subsoil moisture it has been proved beyond doubt during the past 
two seasons that the plant is a hardy one, and will fill the ears well in spite 
of a dry spring. 

Rainfall Records. 


Mouth. 

1 Narroniitie 

1 P.O. 

1 

1 GUanndru 
“ F.O. 

Dubbo 

P.O. 

WelHnaton. 

Cumnock, 


1 

points. 

1 

} points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

Fallow period— 


1 




July, 1925, to April, 1926 .. 

2,038 

! 2,162 

2,729 

2,464 

2,463 

Growing period, 1926— 

, 

I 




May. 

251 

i 323 

339 

296 

370 

June. 

121 

' 186 

138 

87 

134 

July. 

93 

i 62 

104 

109 

164 

August . 

106 

i 73 1 

1 162 

100 

195 

September. 

’ 160 

1 226 

! 165 ! 

190 

1 173 

October . 

: 28 

1 71 

1 

66 : 

-. 1 

44 

i 73 

1 

Total. 

1 759 

' 941 1 

9S4 { 

826 

l.IOO 

Grand total ... 

.1 2,797 

3,103 : 

1 

3,683 ! 

3,290 

3,572 


Cnlhiral Details. 

The majority of the crops were sown on fallowed land, this being one of the 
conditions of eligibility for championship honors in the R.A.S. competitions. 
While all the Associations did not restrict tleir entries to fallowed land, the 
majority did, and in no case were crops sown on stubble land prominently 
placed, in spite of the fact of big autumn rains. 

The time of ploughing varied considerably from as early as March to as 
late as October-November, but apart from the important factors of aeration, 
bacterial activity, and climatic influences, all of which 'tend to increase 
'fertility, the (]^uestion.of moisture content was evened up by the heavy and 
continuous autumn rains. 

Time of Seeding, —It has been very noticeable during the past two years 
that .early seeding pays. Quick-maturing varieties, such as Canberra, Waratah, 
Gresley, &c., sown in April, which in the light of past experience would seem 
to be courting disaster through being sown out of season, have done well 
escaped frost damage, and given high yields. This procedure is not advo¬ 
cated, but late-maturing varieties such as Yandilla King, Turvey, Marshairs 
No. 3, Bena, Penny, &c., sown early in April, followed by midseason and 
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early-maturing varieties in correct order, so that the seeding is completed by 
the end of May, appears to be a sound recommendation. This, of course, is 
afEect^d largely by the prevailing seasonal conditions, and may have to be 
modified to suit the season. Sowings from mid-June onwards are seldom 
profitable, and it would generally pay much better to keep the seed and put 
the work into the soil for next season. 


Amount of Seed .—^The average amount of seed 
various districts was as follows :— 


Narromine 
Gilgandra . 
Dubbo 
Wellington 
Cumnock ... 


applied per acre in the 


1925. 

1926. 

lb. 

lb. 

45 

48 

47 

53 

55 

53 

56 

554 

57 

57' 


There is not any great variation, though there is a decided tendency to 
increase the scedings on the plain country at Gilgandra and Narromine, 
where in the past 45 lb. per acre of “ bluestoned seed was considered ample. 
Nowadays, with grading and dry treatment being universally adopted, the 
Same 45 lb. is equivalent to not less than 55 lb. of ungraded ** bluestoned 
seed. 

The following table illustrating the seed treatment is illuminating, as it 
shows how quickly the outstanding advantages of the dry copper carbonate 
treatment for seed wheat as a bunt or stinking smut preventive have been 
recognised by farmers, who are not slow to adopt anything to their advan¬ 
tage :— 


Dlfitrlct. 

No treatment. 

Dry treatment. 

et treatment. 

Total entries. 

Narromine . 


13 

6 

18 

Gilfi^andra . 

1 

Id 

4 

20 

Dubbo . 

1 . 

7 

1 

8 

WeUington . 

2 

9 

1 

11 

Cumnock. 

. 

9 


14 

Totals. 

3 

63 

16 

71 


In three crops the seed had been untreated, and in each case infection of 
bunt was more or less serious. A farmer is “ penny-wise pound-foolish ” 
who does not treat his seed, particularly as the objection of damage to ger¬ 
mination has now boon removed by the newer process. 

Varieties of Wheat 

Nineteen different varieties were used by competitors in the crop entries. 
Popularity was well distributed, but thirty-eight farmers out of a total entry 
of seventy-eight used four well-known varieties, namely, Yandilla King, 
Turvey, Canberra, and Waratah. 
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The varieties placed in each of the competitions were as follows 

Difitrict. I’lrpt place. j Second place. 

Narromine.| Yaiidilla King ... Waratah 

Gilgandra.Turvoy .Penny 

Dubbo .Waratah and Fodera- Yandiila King 

tion 

Wellington ... Yandiila King ... Yandiila King 

Cumnock ... ... MarshairH No. 3 ... Riverina 


Though a number of varieties were submitted for adjudication, all are 
more or less popular in certain districts. For instance, Narromine, Dubbo, 
and Wellington farmers favour Yandiila King for their early sown late- 
maturing wheat, while Marshall's No. 3 does better in the Cumnock district, 
and (Gilgandra farmers seem to favour Turvey. Similarly, in certain centres 
Kiverina is taking the place of ('anberra owing to its apparent high degree of 
resistance to tlag smut. Wandilla is another wheat practically immune to 
attack by flag smut. 

There is a tendency at times for writers to state that the older, slower- 
maturing wheats are gradually being replaced by quicker growing, sparse 
stooling varieties in the western wheat belt. This is not borne out by facts, 
and given suitable conditions at time of sowing, and adequate moisture, the 
older slower growers, such as Yandiila King, Marshall’s No. 3, Turvey. Penny, 
&c., will consistently return the larger yields on account of their betti r stooling 
propensities. 

Fertilisers. 

Superphosphate as an aid to increasing yields is becoming more widely 
recognised every year, though it is by no means universally used as yet. 
Certain types of soils do not seem to require it, and there is certainly 
at present not the need for the heavy dressings used by the sout hern ])arts of 
this and other wheat growing ?>tates. On well worked fallow, where an ade¬ 
quate amount of moisture has been conserved, about 50 lb. superj)hosj)hate 
will in most cases more than re])ay the cost of application. 

At Narromine only seven out of the eighteen entries received applications 
of superphosphate, the amounts varying from 30 to 60 lb. 

At Gilgandra thirteen out of twrenty entries were manured w ith an average 
amount of 57 lb. per acre. 

In the Dubbo comj)Qtition five out of eight crops had superphosphate at 
an average rate of 57 lb. per acre. 

At Wellington, of eleven entries only five were manured, the average quan¬ 
tity being 50 lb. per acre. 

The Cumnock competitors included nine out of fourteen entries which 
received applications of superphosphate at 47 lb. on the average. In this 
district on limestone country the average could safely be largely increased on 
allowed areas, as experimental work has proved. 


Third place. 


Yandiila King. 
CWiberra. 

Yandiila King. 

Grcaley. 

Imp. Purple Straw, 
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Crop Diseases. 

This season flag smut was very little in evidence in the crop compared with 
other years. It may have been that the wet autumn was favourable for the 
pre-germination of spores existing in the soil before the sowing of the wheat 
seed, thus lessening the chances of attack by the parasite. It seems that in 
the future the best methods of control will be along the lines of breeding and 
growing flag smut resistant varieties, such as Riveriria, Nabawa, and Wandilla, 
but good work can also be accomplished by sound cultural methods to rid the 
soil of this pest. 

On the other hand, foot-rot and take-all were much more prevalent this 
year than in other years, and here again it is thought that seasonal conditions, 
providing cold damp soils, may have been favourable to its abnormal develop¬ 
ment. All varieties are subject to these diseases to about the same extent. 

Stem rust made its appearance in some heavy flaggy crops, but did no 
material damage, thougli a little more rain in the sjiring might have been 
disastrous. 

Bunt has been dealt with elsewhere, and is now almost universally b(‘ing 
effectively controlled by the use of dry copper carbonate. 

CENTRAL WESTERN DISTRICT. 


W. I). KKKLE, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The int(‘rest in wheat-growdng competitions in the central western district 
continues unabated. Each season additional competitions are held, and each 
y(‘ar their influence in iinjjroving methods of farming is more marked. 

At the eommen(‘-ement of the fallow period heavy rain fell, the months of 
June and July averaging about 8*20 inches. This delayed the first ploughing 
considerably. The November fall was substantial, but coming at harvest 
time the benefit was largely lost. The summer months wore very dry, the 
situation being relieved in mid-March, rain continuing practically from 17th 
to Jlst of that month, from 51 to 7^ inches being recorded. IVet conditions 
prevailed during April, May and June, great difficulty being ex] eriencecl m 
sowing under decent conditions. The result was a reduced sowing throughout 
this area, an incK'ase in “ stubble ” sowing, owing to the difliculty in getting 
on to fallowed ground, and, except where the conditions a1 sowing wire 
satisfactory, an indifferent, germination. August and September were con¬ 
siderably drier and the crops made excellent growth. October was dry 
throughout, the average fall for the district being about 80 ])oints, and the 
first weeks of November were practically rainless. Despite the big rainfall 
on the fallow and in the early stages of growth, rain was badly ne(‘ded towards 
the end of October to fill the grain completely. As it did not fall and several 
very hot days with strong winds were experienced, the grain did not fill as in 
the previous season and yields were not as high as was anticipated, pinched 
grain being much in evidence. 
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Aiialytii the Cempetitioiit. 

Competing Societies *—Competitions were conducted by the following 
associations:— 


Grenfell P. A. and H. AsBOoiation.28 entries 

Cowra P, A. and H. « .23 «» 

Bugowra P. and A. ». .l<l 

Canowindra P. and A. „ .»» 

Molong P. and A. „ . •. 6 ♦» 

Orenburg Agricultural Bureau . 9 n 


Varieties* —There were eighteen different varieties included in the ninety- 
four blocks inspected, and no less than forty-three crops of Waratah. The 
following table shows the behaviour of the most popular varieities :— 

Variety. TotU. [ First place. |-i8cond place.j Third place. 

Waratah . 43 

Bena 6 

YandiUa King ... 11 

Turvey . 9 

Canberra . 9 

Gresley . 6 

College Purple Straw 6 

Marshairs No. 3 ... 4 

Penny . 2 

Purple Straw ... 2 

Federation. 3 

The popularity of Waratah is phenomenal, although in view of its per¬ 
formances in the last four years it apjicars to.be justified. It is evident 
that Bena is a variety showing excellent exhibition qualities, particularly as 
regards yield. 

The order of popularity is a safe basis of recommendation throughout the 
district under average conditions of soil, with the possible placing of Penny 
after YandiUa King in the Grenfell district. The limitation of varieties to 
three or four on the individual farm is recommended; they must be sown in 
their correct seasons. 

Seed Treatment. —It is significant that 85 per cent, of the competitors 
adopted the copper carbonate method of seed treatment for bunt prevention, 
7‘8 per cent, used bluestone, and the balance formalin and other fungicides. 
All the winning blocks used copjier carbonate, the only evidence of bunt in 
the blocks using this method being a trace in three or four. The benefits 
of using this method are many and are now fully realised by wheat farmers. 

Quantity of Seed .—^The average quantity of seed used in each competition 
was—Grenfell, 61*5 lb.; Canowindra and Cranbury, 60 lb.; Cowra, 56-5 lb.; 
Bugowra, 60*5 lb.; Molong, 56 lb The percentage using ungraded seed was 
very small. The winning blocks other than Molong used slightly more seed 
than the above averages. 
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Quantity of SuperphospTicUe. —The average quant it ks of standard and of 
high grade superphosphate used in each competition were as follows :— 


Sup^f rphoepbate. 

Grenftll. 

Cowra. 

Canowindrt) 

aiul 

Cranbury 

Eugowr-i 

!Molon^. 

1 


j lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Standard—17->l 8 per cent. ... 

! 78 

58*4 

65 

68 


High grade—22 per cent. 

1 71-3 

1 

66 

) 

58 

66 

62 


Grenfell was easily the biggfst user of high-grade superphosphate, 48 per 
cent, of the competitors using this grade. 

There is quite a big rise in the quantity of manure per acre over previous 
years in the Grenfell district and a slight increase in other districts. 

Results of experiments in these localities show the increase to be justified, 
and a more uniform application, approximating the Grenfell apiilication, is 
recommended for the other districts. Quantities varied from 45 lb. to 
112 lb. per acre. 

Cultivation Methods, —Of the crops which occupied winning jesitien^^-- 

3 were first ploughed in June. 

5 „ „ July. 

5 „ „ August. 

3 „ ' September. 

The highest scoring of these weie springteothed seen after plor^hing, 
again springtoothed and rigid-fined after the November falls, hariowcd after 
the meagre falls in January and February, and spring!oothtd or rigid-tined 
(shallow) after the mid-March rainfall, and once or twice again before sowing. 

The mouldboard plough is by far the most popular, 90 per cent, using this 
implement. More use appears to be made of the rigid tine (Win ineia scarifier) 
than in previous years, and it is a most desirable implement for working the 
fallows, its use being strongly recommended. 

The number of sumn^ier fallows was five, and wider adoption of this method 
of preparation is justified. 

Diseases, —^Fungus diseaffiigs were not very ^uch in evidence,, except in 
about 9 per cent, of the blocks. Take-all and foot-rot were easily the most 
prevalent, while flag and loose smut were lighter in their attacks than for 
many years. The moist conditions prior to sowing were no doubt responsible 
for the mildness of the attack of flag smut. The septoria fungus was notice¬ 
able in some places, and rust made its appearance in the Canowindia crops. 

Trueness to type and purity. —The standard of the crops as regards tyi>e and 
purity was higher than in previous years; in fact, the most noticeable 
improvement in competitors’ blocks has been in this respect. The averages 
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of the points awarded all the competitors’ blocks in each district were— 
Grenfell, 18*8 points ; Cowra, 18-7 ; Canowindra, 17*2 ; Cranbury, 17*5; 
Eugowra, 17*2; Molong, 17*7. 

It is evident that wheat-growers are well aware of the loss in growing wheat 
that is impure and not true to type. Owing to the establishment of pure 
seed areas with members of the Agricultural Bureau, it is anticipated that a 
big improvement will be seen when the influence of these areas is felt. 

Cleanliness .—Only one block secured the maximum number of points for 
freedom from weeds, although a number scored within 1J to 2 points of the 
maximum. Cleanliness is, however, very largely a matter of conditions at 
and prior to sowing, and the extremely wet conditions which prevailed at 
sowing time made it most difficult to grow weed-free crops. Black oats 
were, of course, the most conspicuous weed, and an early start will be necessary 
this coming year to induce germination and destruction of this pest. A good 
burn, a shallow discing in March, and continual destruction of stray plants 
when young by implements and sheej) is recommended. 


COONABARABRAN. 


R. G. MAY, H.D.A., Manager, Bathurst Experiment Farm. 

Ten crops were submitted for inspection. The winning crop was of a high 
standard, and reflected great credit upon the grower, Mr. Janujs E, McDonald, 
of “ Westover,” Ulimarnbri. It is unfortunate that the competition is 
arranged for areas of 30 acres of crop only, instead of 50 acres as is required 
to entitle the winner to compete in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Champion” 
ship competition. 

The Leadiai^ Crops. 

The crops gaining first, second, and third places are worthy of comment. 
Each was grown on new land, the varieties chosen being respectively Yandilla 
King, Waratah, and Hard Federation. Each crop was dense, even, well 
headed and well filled, the maximum points for yield being given in each 
case. The final results depended upon a strict allotment of points under 
other headings. 

Mr. McDonald’s winning crop of Yandilla King was sown in late April, 
70 Ib. of ungraded seed treated with a proprietary bunt preventive being used. 
It was particularly free from black oats and weed growth. I’he crop had 
stooled freely, clearly showing that much of the seed sown had not germinated. 
Usually, in grading seed, approximately from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent- 
of the bulk, consisting of broken, shriveUed or small grain, and weed seeds* 
rubbish, &c., is graded out, all of which has been purchased at seed wheat 
prices and has entailed higher freight, cartage, more bags and handling, &c., 
and is finally unproductive. 
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The crops placed second and third, grown respectively by Mr. Alfred 
Power (Waratah) and Mr. 1'hoinas Power (Hard Federation) were similarly 
dense and well stooled, though in each case only 40 lb. of graded seed were 
sown. The crop of Mr. Alfred Power lost points through the prevalence of 
thistles which were distributed throughout the crop, while Mr. Thomas 
Power’s crop of Hard Federation lost points by the presence oi (^ape barley; 
it also showed the effects of damage, in patches, by aphis, straws kinking 
where attacked and breaking otf. This was not noticed in any other crop, 
though signs of aphis presence were marked in several localities. Although 
dense and well grown, the three leading crops showed very little lodging, 
such being confined to small isolated patches on th(^ heaviest areas. 

General Commenti. 

The estimated yields of crops inspected ranged from 27 bushels to 40 bushels 
per acre. The lower yields were due mainly to the short headed character 
of the crops, the lower spikelets failing to develop. In some crops the average 
number of filled spikelets ranged from twelve to fourteen per head, whil<‘ 
in the winning crops from eighteen to twenty«two spikelets w(^rti developed. 
The grain throughout promised bright, plump and chjan, except on lodged 
areas, where reduction in yield, due to lack of plumpness, was evident 
Rutherglen bug was attacking the heads of lodged areas in several (jrops 
while in others ladybirds were thickly crowded, actively destroying aphides. 
Mention is made of this because in several instances these useful insects 
were miscalled pumpkin beetles—a very destructive pest. 

The crops generally ^erc true to tyj>e, though natural crosses and strangers 
were evident. The attention of the growers is being given to })ure seed, and 
its use throughout the district seems assured. Among the competing crops 
only that of Mr. Charles Byrne of Mullaley was fertilised, 73 lb. superj)ho8phate 
per acre being applied. The weather experienced caused this croj) to lodge 
freely before the heads were filled, thus reducing the prospects of a heavy 
yield considerably. The use of superphosphate in the district shows an 
inclination to spread and become more general. 

All crops inspected were very free from disease. In most instances red 
rust had been present but had practically disappeared. Flag smut and 
loose smut were not present to any extent, affected plants being difficult 
to find. Bunt was practically absent. Only slight traces of take-all, foot- 
rot and wheat blight were noticed. The practice of treating the seed with 
either a dry or a wet pickle was general. 

The crops were uneven in maturity in several instances, due mainly to the 
weather experienced causing unequal development of stooling. Black oats 
and undesirable weeds were present to a moderate extent, the most prevalent 
weeds being black thistle, slender thistle, Mexican poppy, wild mustard, 
Maltese thistle (saucy jack) and variegated thistle. Of the crops submitted 
for competition 50 per cent, were sown on new land, 30 per cent, on fourth crop 
land, the remainder on land on which six or more crops had been grown. 
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The season experienced undoubtedly favoured the production of such good 
crops as were inspected. Id ordinary seasons the adoption of pioper fallowing 
methods with the use of superphosphate will raise the standard of wheat¬ 
growing and ensure a higher average yield throughout the district. Two 
competitors only, Messrs. Alfred and Thomas Power, winter fallowed their 
crop land; all other competitors short summer fallowed cr ploughed their 
land just prior to sowing. 


PARKES AND ADJACENT COMPETITIONS- 


H. BARTLEIT, Heiiior Agricultural Instructor. 

It is rarely indeed thai wheat growers experience favourable conditioj s 
throughout the fallowing and growing periods, as there are generally some 
months in which the rainfall exceeds or is sliort of requirements, or in which 
late frosts or strong drying winds occur. Each year the reports upon crop 
competitions contain some reference to such yield-reducing influences, which, 
after all, are the factors that make better farming practices necessary and 
the lessons brought to light by the results of the crop competitions so valuable. 

The past season has been no exception, and at certain periods farmers were 
confronted with difficult situations, but the average acre-yield has neverthe¬ 
less been considerably above the average. Exceptionally heavy rains (650 
points) in June, 1925, and frequent light falls in July kept the ground too 
wet for fallowing. From July to Febniary, except in November, the monthly 
rainfall was below the average. The .soil set very hard by September, and 
such conditions made the ploughing of the fallow difficult. Very welcome 
rains commenced in March, and the prospects of ideal seed beds were bright, 
but, with the continuation of the rain into April and May, the prospect became 
dimmed, to disappear as far as seeding conditions were concerned, farmers 
being'up again t the most difficult sowing period experienced foi many yeais. 
It was impossible to kill rubbish, as cultivation merely tiansplanted the weedr, 
and in the end considerable arras were sown in wet to boggy toil. Large 
areas of well prepared fallow were not sown, and the crop acreage over the 
area embraced by the competitions was 21-4 per cent, less than that sown in 
1925. 

From June onwards each month’s lainiall was brlow the average, with a 
particularly dry period in September and October, just when ra n is moj t 
needed to fill the heads. .With such conditions, crops of below average yield 
might have been expected, but such was not the case. Most crops sown 
prior to the middle of May made splendid growth, and though in some cases 
they were dirty with rubbish, they were dense, and headed and filled rt mark- 
ably well, only slight pinching of the grain occurring in the rankest patches. 
Even some crops which ripened with a green tinge in the straw—a drying 
process rather than a ripening one-—matured grain of f.a.q, sample. 
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The late sown crops did not fare so well and were rather thin, though they 
headed and filled satisfactorily. 

The rainfall as registered at Parkes post ffice gives a general indication 
of the rainfall conditions over the area concerned. Some centres showed 
variations, but not sufficient to warrant special mention, excepting for the 
country west of Bogan Gate and Trundle, which expeiienced a fall of from 
1 to 2 inches during October that aided considerably in filling the crops. 

The registrations at Parkes were as follows :— 


Pallow Period. Growing Period. 


1925. 



pis 

1926. 

pts. 

June ... 



... 650 

May . 

... 314 

July ... 



... 169 

June . 

... 180 

August 



... 110 

July . 

... 140 

September 



... 44 

August 

... 180 

October 



... 94 

September 

... 88 

November 



... 279 

October 

... 30 

December 



... 138 


— 

1926. 




Total 

... 932 

January 



... 182 


— 

February 



... Ill 



March ... 



... 783 



April ... 



... 334 



Total 


•«« 

...2894 




Superphosphate. 

The average quantity of superphosphate per acre applied to crops in the 
competitions over the last three years has been as follows :— 


Locality. 1924. 1925. 1926 




{ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Parkes. 



54 

68 

74*4 

Forbes ... 


1 

53-5 

54 

66-4 

Trundle 



60 

51 

52-1 

Tullamore 


1 

..., 

... , 


49-4 

Peak Hill 



... ' 

47 i 

64*6 

Bogan Gate . . 



1 

52 

641 

Coradgery 

... 

1 

42 

62 

57S 


The figures show that in every locality the farmers are each year increasing 
the amount of superphosphate applied per acre. The rather remarkable 
increase in the past year is no doubt due to the purchase of high-grade super¬ 
phosphate and the application of the same quantity as when standard super¬ 
phosphate was used. Even so, as will be shown by another table, heavier 
applications still are apparently justified, irrespective of whether the soil is 
of the heavy rich type oi of the lighter kind of loam. 

Seeding. 

Reference to the amounts of seed used per acre when sowing tlie competition 
crops in the different centres of late years shows a decided increase in the 
Parkes district (from an average of 521b. for all competition crops in 1924, 
to 56 lb. in 1925, and 59*6 in 1926). The amounts used in other localities 
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have been fairly constant during the past three years, but are much greater 
than those used a decade ago. The proportion of early sown, late maturing, 
and better stooling wheats was greater in 1926 than in 1925, and, requiring 
less seed per acre, they reduced the average quantity of seed per acre accord¬ 
ingly. As only graded pure seed is now sown, and copper carbonate is the 
universal seed treatment, it is evident that farmers are aiming at thicker 
crops than in past years. The averages of the seven leading crops in the 
Parkes competition indicate that the rate of seeding may be still further 
increased. 

Seed Treatment 

Areas demonstrating the value of the dry copper carbonate method of 
treating seed wheat for bunt prevention were first established on farmers^ 
experiment plots in th<' western district in 1923. At that time not one farmer 
was using the treatment. The results being proved satisfactory, the treat¬ 
ment was adopted by some farmers in 1924. The percentage; of competition 
crops so treated increased from 41 per cent, in 1924, to 72 })(*r cent, in 1925, 
while in 1926 85 per cent, were dry treated. ‘ Throughout the judging of 
this year’s competitions in this district not one lu'ad of bunt was found. 

The Varieties Used. 

("Canberra and Waratah (in that order but with little between theni) were 
easily tin; crops most frequently exhibited in 1926. The proportion of Can¬ 
berra crops exhibited in the competition during the past three years was as 
follows:—1924, 28 per cent.; 1925, 38 per cent.; 1926. 23 ])er cent. The 
proportion of Waratah in the competitions was: 1924, 3*5 jxu* cent.; 1925, 
13*4 j)er cent.; 1926, 21*6 per cent. The number of varieties exhibited in 
1924 was 24*7 per hundred crops; in 1925 it was 18*5 ]>er hundred crops, and 
in 1926 it was 25*5. The proportion of late varieti(‘s in 1924 was 29*4 p(‘r 
hundred crops; in 1925 it was 13*4 })er hundred crops; and in 1926 it was 
30*3. 

Th(‘ ])lacing of the varieties in the seven comjKditions was as under :— 


Varifty. 

Jh'lrstH. 

Scroiidh. 

Thirds. 

Waiatah ... 

3} 

... 

1 

Canl)erra ... 

i 

3 


Turvey 

1 

2 

... 

Bena 

1 


i 

YandillaKing . 

i 1 

2 ^ 

i ] 

Foderation . 



i 

Quality . 

1 i 



Oresloy . 


... 1 

i 

JUarshalFs No. 3 . 


' .... i 

I 

Florence. 

..! ! 

1 

1 

Hard Federation. 

... 

1 

1 


With a total of ninety-four entries, twenty-four different varieties were 
submitted to the judges for inspection. The advantages to be gained from a 
reduction in the number of varieties in cultivation arc groat and are widely 
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recognised, but the difficulties of effecting a reduction also appear to be great, 
as very little headway, if any, has yet been made. The varieties that have 
attracted most notice are Waratah and Bena. Waratah has been successful 
throughout the State, and has disjilaced large areas of the Canberra variety* 
In this portion of the western district the areas of Waratah and Canberra 
wh<^at submitted for inspection were almost equal, and the honors were with 
Waratah. Bena made its first appearance in the competitions this year, and 
scored first and third positions at Parkes. The winning crop, grown by 
Mr. H. K. Nock, of N<‘lungaloo, w^as estimated to yield 46 bushels per acre, 
and before a gale of wind caused damage it was stripping 44 bushids ])er acr(' 
of bright, plump grain. It was the highest yielding competition crop grown 
in the west, and prol)ably in the State, this year. This variety will probably 
^is])lace many of the later maturing wheats. 

The increase in the })roportion of later maturing wheats exhibitiid is due 
to autumn rains falling in March and sowing commencing in A})ril, and it 
aptly illustrates the imj)ortance of having seed of these varieties on hand to 
take advantage of such conditions. 


Working of the Fallows. 

The ])ercentuge of cro])H grown upon fallowed land was 88*3. Of late years 
there has been a markocl iiu])rovement in the working of fallows, particularly 
as regards the number of workings :— 




1 Averacc Number of Times 

Fallows 



' 

Worked. 


Locality. 


! - 





l\)U. 

1925. i 

1926. 

Parkes . 


3'9 

1 

6-4 ! 

5-4 

Forbes 


3-8 

4-0 i 

4 0 

Trundle 


30 

3-7 ' 

2-9 

Tullamore 


... ... 


3-2 

Peak Hill. 



27 1 

3-7 

Bogan (bite* 



30 1 

4-5 

Coradgery 


3 3-5 ■ 

2*7 j 

27 


During the late autumn and winter of 1926, fallowed land presented many 
difiiculties, owing to weed growth, and the wet condition of the soil. Many 
farmers had to leave out their fallowed land and hurriedly prepare stubble 
land, and they generally secured good seed-beds in that way. As all country 
was thoroughly saturated, many considered that the crops on stubble would 
compare well with those on fallow'. Even so, the competitions have shown 
that very few stubble-sown crops were worthy of entry, and that frequently 
worked fallows produced the heaviest yielding crop. 


Diseases. 

It is very evident that good farming is having a remarkable effect upon 
disease control. In the western district crops were very free from all the 
wheat diseases, and it was at first thought that the seasonal conditions were 
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the main contributing factors in such control, but during the judging of 
competitions in two other localities where crop competitions have not pre¬ 
viously been promoted and where farming practices are not good, several 
crops came under inspection in which the diseases of foot-rot and take-all had 
takeit from 30 to 50 per cent, of the crop yield. Seasonal conditions do help, 
but are not effective unless aided by farming practices. 

Pure Seed. 

The system of pure seed wheat supply established in the western district 
in 1924 is having a very marked influence upon the quality and yielding 
power of the western crops. At Forbes a demonsiration came under notice 
in which pure seed was estimated to give an increased yield of 4 bushels over 
that of ordinary farm seed. From the 1925 pure seed crops the western* 
pure seed wheat growers sold over 34,000 bushels of seed wheat, and this 
year 47,000 bushels are available for sale. 


The Parkes Results. 

The ‘foregoing clearly shows that the leading farmers throughout the west 
aie increasing their acre yields by increasing (1) the number of times the 
fallow is worked, (2) the amount of superphosphate applied per acre, and 
(3) the amount of seed applied per acre, and also by the use of the dry copper 
carbonate method of seed treatment and relatively early sowing. But a 
more striking illustration of these facts is afforded by comparing the averages 
of the seven leading crops with the twelve supplementary crops of the Parkes 
competition:— 


Aver.'im* ot Average of Twelve 

Leading Oroph. [ Siipplemenniry Crojw. 


Yield per acre 
♦Superphosphate per acre 

Seed per acre . 

Times fallow worked 


38'6 bushels 
83-6 lb. ... 
63 Ib. 

6'6 


i 

i 

.. I 29-25 bushels. 

1 

... 69-25 lb. 

... 57-7 lb. 

... 4-75 


Date soT^n . I 5lh to 20th May ...: 5th April to 2nd 

1 I June. 

Seed treatment . i All copper carbon- All except one 

) ate. copper carbon- 

i ! ate. 


• In terms of Rtandard anpeTphoRpliate. 


The lable indicates that, provided fallows are well worked, early maturing 
wheats may be sown about the first 1o second week in May, nsing 60 lb, of 
graded copper carbonate-treated seed, and 80 lb. super^diosphate per acre. 
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TAMWOBTH. 

MARK H. REYNOLDS, H.D.A., Semor Agricultural Instructor. 

Of twenty-two entries in this competition this year, twenty-one remained in 
for adjudication. In most instances the type was good, and in only a few 
entries was there serious admixture of varieties. Loss from shattering 
sometimes occurs when the strangeris^ earlier and when later maturity 
causes delay in harvesting. 

Disease Occurreiiee and Prevention. 

The efficacy of copper carbonate dusting in bunt prevention was strikingly 
illustrated. In one or two instances of bluestoning on the haphazard method 
of judging the strength of the solution by its colour, and in another instance 
where the amount of bluestone in the solution was uncertain, there was one 
bunted head in every two yards. Slight infection of bunt occurred even 
where the right strength was used. The dusting machines which blew the 
co])per carbonate powder forcibly against the grain were preferred. 

Flag smut generally only occurred as a minor infection; in some crops it 
was not present. Only in one crop was stem rust found and that a light 
attack in Rymer variety. Foot-rot and take-all were in evidence in every 
crop, but the damage caused by them was least on long fallow. None 
of the crops followed oats; but the known benefit of rotating oats as well as 
long fallow with wheat in ridding the soil of these diseases and flag smut 
will in all probability receive a further test next year, as a considerably 
greater number of farmers have a portion under oats this year than previously. 

Uneven Crops. 

With one or two exceptions the outstanding weakness in the entries was 
a deficiency in evenness. The stand was especially faulty. Better covering 
and packing of the soil about the seed is needed, especially in xhe self¬ 
mulching types of soil, which are fairly general in the Tamworth district- 
It will be found advajitageous to drive a mob of sheep over the field after 
sowing in addition to harrowing, within about a week from sowing if moisture 
is not ample. Uneven stooling and height was also pronounced in some 
instances; this was partly due to the effect of take-all and generally to 
unfavourable soil and weather conditions, depth of planting, and quality 
of seed. 

Weeds, 

Generally wild oats were very little in evidence, but thistles, especially 
black, variegated, and saffron, were present in a dwarfed condition, and 
owing to lack of density, these would have made havoc with a few of the 
crops had normal spring rains occurred. 

Because of the light rainfall in the winter very few of the crops were fed off. 
As early spring was even drier, growth was still further held in check. With 
normal rain conditions in Augusjt and September, lodging, with ita attendant 
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loss, delay and worry, would have in all probability exceeded that of 1920 
harvest. Actually but little crop lodged, although some stood 6 feet high. 
There was no evidence of detriment where feeding-off had occurred. 

With the exception of two crops, the stage of maturity warranted the 
assumption that good quality grain would be harvested. Any shrivelling 
or pinching will be mainly due to the effect of foot-rot and take-all. 

WAG6A. 


E. S. CLAYTON, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Thirty-two farmers entered for the various competitions conducted by the 
Murrumbidgee P. and A. Association this year, but seven withdrew. 

The crops were all of a very high standard, and it was a pleasure to inspect 
so many excellent crops in all parts of the district. The season was 
very favourable and crops had not suffered from lack of moisture. In fact 
the reverse had been the case, too much rain having been received during 
the winter months, so that low-ljring, badly-drained areas were waterlogged 
to the detriment of the crop. Weed growth (particularly Cape weed and 
black oats) was hard to destroy on account of the frequent rains in April 
and May. It was a tricky season and one in which it was very easy to make 
a mistake at sowing time. Crops that were sown w^hile the land was too 
moist or before the weeds had been destroyed turned out very badly. This 
season forcibly demonstrated the necessity of sowing only when the land 
is in a fit condition. Judgment must be used at this period so that the seed 
goes in under good conditions. All the beneficial results of good fallowing 
can be nullified by lack of care at sowing time. It is better to give two or 
three cultivations with a rigid tine scarifier or springtooth cultivator prior 
to sowing to destroy weeds than have black oats and C-ape weed competing 
with the crop. With all the leading crops it was noted that the land was 
caiefully prepared prior to sowdng so that the wheat had every advantage 
against the prolific growth of black oats and Cape weed which the wet season 
induced. 

Fanning Methods. 

The standard of farming in the Wagga district is very high, methods vary¬ 
ing according to the different soils and situations. Wheie a few years ago 
only one or two men could be found in each portion of the district whose 
methods stood out above the others, such is not now the case for many men 
are to be found in all parts of the district who adopt advanced cultural 
methods. The majority of the competitors practised heavy seeding (60 to 
90 lb. of graded seed per acre), and heavy manuring (90 to 130 lb. of high- 
grade superphosphate per acre) and almost all had adopted the dry copper 
carbonate treatment for preventing bunt. Most of them were growing 
very suitable varieties and were also sufficiently keen to inquire about any 
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new varieties likely to suit their particular conditions. There is a strong 
tendency towards very early burning of the sfcubble and long summer 
fallowing. 

Mr. Heffeman, who won the whole farm competition over 300 acres, 
had long summer fallowed one of his paddocks. The stubble had been 
burned early and the land disc cultivated in March, 1925, then scarified 
(rigid tine) in September, 1925, again in November, 1925, and again in 
rfanuary, 1926, again in April, then springtoothed prior to sowing with a 
combine. Another paddock had been ploughed witha mouldboard plough 
4 inches deep in June, and harrowed afterwards. All Mr. HelTernan’s crops 
were particularly good. His Yandilla King and Marshall’s No. 3 were very 
free from disease and exceptionally clean. He grew 40 acres of Algerian 
oats and 354 acres of wheat, the varieties being Yandilla King, IVlgrshairs 
No. 3, Warden, and Zealand. The oats were sown at 2 bushels per acre with 
70 lb. of high-grade superphosphate; the wheat at 75 lb, per acre with 
112 lb, of high-grade superphosphate, 

Mr. Steve Kanalcy, who won the combined fallow and crop competition 
and the competition for farm ol growing crops under 300 acres, also adopts 
sound agricultural methods. One paddock had been summer fallowed. The 
stubble had been burned early and the land disc cultivated in March, 1925; 
it was ploughed in August with a mouldboard plough, 4 inches deep, then 
harrowed, scarified (rigid tine) in November, harrowed in November, 
again in January, scarified again in April and sown with a combine on the 
19th May with Bena and Waratah, at 70 lb. of seed per acre with 112 lb. 
of high-grade 8uperphosj)hate. All the seed had been treated with copper 
carbonate and of course was graded. All the competitors used graded seed. 
Mr. Kanaley had Yandilla King, Baroota Wonder, Bena and Waratah. 
All his crops were very true to type, practically no disease was present, and the 
crops wore clean. 

It will be observed that Mr. Heffernan and Mr. Steve Kanaley both long 
summer fallowe<l one of their paddocks, but in a slightly different manner. 
Both disced the land in March; then Mr. Kanaley ploughed his land in tlie 
late winter while Mr. Heffernan did not plough his fallow at all, but relied 
on the rigid-tine scarifier to put his fallow into good condition. Both of 
these systems are correct, but the winter ploughing is preferable as it turns 
under and completely destroys the prolific March growth; in addition 
to this the soil is a<‘rated to a greater extent by the ploughing. Long summer 
fallowing without ploughing is often profitable on the lighter tj^es of soil, 
but even on these soils it is not advisable to take off two consecutive crops 
without ploughing; the land should at least be ploughed for every sex^ond 
crop. 

Mr. McEwin, the winner of the competition for 50 acres of wheat for grain, 
had a particularly good crop of Waratah. It was very true to type, had very 
little disease, was even and clean and was estimated to yield 36 bushels 
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per acre. Tiie land Jiad been ploughed in June with a mouldboard plough 
4 inches deep* harrowed in August, portion disced and portion spring- 
toothed in October, springtoothed again in March, again in April, again in 
May before sowing and harrowed after sowing: The Waratah had 75 lb. 
of seed (treated with dry copper carbonate) and 90 lb. of high-giade super- 
phosphai e per acre. 

The winner of the oats (25 acres) competition, Mr. A. Lewington of Uran- 
quinty, had 240 acres of Algerian, which had been sown at the rate of 80 lb. 
of seed (treated with dry copper carbonate) and 70 lb. of high-grade super¬ 
phosphate per acre. It was a particularly fine crop, showdng hardly any 
smut, no undergrowth, practically free from wild oats, and was estimated 
to yield 58 bushels per acre. Mr. Goiman had a particularly nice crop of 
120 acres^of Algerian oats on stubble. It had been sown at the rate of 2 bushels 
per acre (seed treated with formalin) and 65 lb. of high-grade superphosphate, 
and it was one of the finest and most even oat crops I have ever seen produced 
on stubble land. 

Mr. J. Blackwood won the wheat for hay comi>etition with a very fine crop 
of Turvey which was estimated to yield 3 tons per acre. It was grown on 
very fertile country—country that is ideally suited to the production of 
heavy hay cro])s. 

Varieties. 

During the past few years Waratah has been rapidly gaining in favour until 
at the present time practically every farm in this district has a fair area of 
this variety. It can definitely be stated that it is one of the most suitable 
grain varieties for this district for midseason and late sowing. It should 
not be sown early; the most suitable date is during the last three weeks in 
May, though if necessary, it can be sown as late as the first week in June. 
It is not a profuse stooler, and heavy seeding should be adopted. From 
70 to 90 lb. of graded seed is advisable. 

Turvey k certainly one of the most valuable varieties for this district 
and some very fine crops of it were seen. It is an excellent dual-purpose 
wheat—^particularly in the Wagga district. It should be sown early at 
^he rate of 60 to 75 lb. of seed per acre. It is not advisable to sow it later 
than the first week in May in normal seasons. Most of the Turvey crops 
seen were reasonably true to type and pure. 

Other varieties frequently seen were Yandilla King and Baroota Wonder, 
but while these varieties are suited to many portions of the district they cannot 
oe universally recommended for the whole district in the same way as Turvey 
and Waratah: Bena is a variety that is gaining in popularity. Some good 
crops of it were seen, and it is thought that, as it is fairly short in the straw 
and stands up well, there is a place for it in this district where there is a 
tendency for crops to grow too tall for grain. For early hay crops Baroota 
Wonder and Firbank are iiartioplarly suitable. 
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Diitasei. 

There was very little disease noticeable this season. A little flag smut 
was to be seen in most of the crops, but as a rule it was not sufficiently 
prevalent to reduce the pelds to any extent. Oat smut was not nearly 
so noticeable as usual, chiefly because most of the seed had been pickled. 
For this purpose formalin is the best treatment- Mr. Gorman treats his 
oat seed with formalin, and he finds no difficulty in sowing the seed after 
24 to 36 hours have been allowed for it to dry out. 

Sheep on tibe FaOows. 

Every competitor had grazed sheep on his fallows to keep the weed growth 
down and reduce the number of cultivations, and it can be accepted now 
that moat farmers are fully awake to the great value of sheep in this respect. 
Their tramping over the fallow helps greatly to compact the subsurface 
soil, which is very necessary to the growth of heavy wheat crops. By eating 
all the black oats, weeds, &c., on the fallow they often obviate the necessity 
of cultivating the fallow at a busy time, such as in the middle of harvesting. 
Heavy stocking of the fallow is advisable; in fact some Wyalong farmers 
keep a special flock of wethers just for this particular purpose. They find 
that wethers stand this treatment better than mixed sheep. The fallow is 
closely grazed till it is bare, and the sheep are then removed to good pastuie 
where they rapidly improve in condition, when they are again ready for 
heavy grazing on the fallow. These farmers sacrifice the sheep a little in 
order to improve their wheat yields. 

A point worth keeping in mind is that the usual practice of grazing sheep 
on wheat stubble infected with flag smut and then putting them immediately 
on to the fallow will increase the amount of flag smut in the succeeding crop. 
It is advisable to graze the sheep for about seven to ten days on pasture 
before putting them on to the fallow, so that it will not be infected with 
flag smut from this source. 


Testing Milk and Its Products/’ 

The author of this book, Mr. G. Sutherland Thomson, of Aberdeen and 
»Glasgow University Colleges, was formerly prominently associated with 
official dairy work in South Australia and Queensland, and his approach to 
the subject is therefore essentially sympathetic. Testing for butter-fat is 
now recognised as a very important branch of dairy education, and as time 
advances the marketing of dairy products on their nutritive and health- 
giving content will be more seriously considered. The book in a popular 
way states the chemical analysis of mUk, describes methods of testing milk 
and cream—especially the Babcock method—and then indicates methods of 
estimating acidity and calculating the dirt and bacteria content of milk, and 
deals with various related subjects. 

Our copy from the publishers, Orosby Lockwood and Son, London. 
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Field Trials With Oats* 

BiiTHURST Experiment Farm, 1920 - 26 . 


R. THOMSON, H.O.A., ExiK^rimentalist. 

The value of oats as stock feed, both as grazing and as grain, is being recognised 
more and more, while as a rotation crop in wheat land they are steadily 
gaining favour. In view of this, th(^ results of variety trials carried out here 
during the past six seasons should be of interest. 

The soil is a granite loam overlying clay. The annual rainfall is 23 inches, 
the greater part of which falls in the late autumn and during the winter. 
The general practice is to sow oats for grain or hay after a bare fallow or a 
fodder crop, the residues of which are ploughed under in October. 

Sowing takes place during the second or third week in May, at the rate of 
1 bushel of seed and 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. The crop is cut with 
the reaper and binder, and in an average season harvesting is finished just 
before (Christmas. 

The yields for the past six years are shown in the following table :— 

Variety. ' 1920. 1 1021 [ 1922. ; 1923. j 1924 ' 1025 Average 



, bU8 

.lb. 

1 bus 

1 

. lb. i 

bus 

i 

.lb. 

bus 

1 

. lb.- 

bus 

.lb.| 

bus 


bus 

. lb. 

Algerian 

... 40 

1 

20 

39 

20 , 

48 

36 

45 

20 

1 

45 

30 

20 

29 i 

4f> 

19 

(jiuyra... 

...! 44 

20 

36 

20 i 

49 

30 

39 

28 1 

56 

16 

24 

23 i 

41 

57 

Lachlan 

... 30 

,34 

37 

30: 

39 

24 

39 

16 j 

41 

36 


1 

1 

37 

37 

Ruakura 

...j 30 

33 

37 

4 

40 

20 

54 

1 

25 I 

45 

2 



41 

25 

Sunri«o 

... 30 

33 

20 

4 1 

! 

41 

20 

39 

16 1 

1 

1 

41 

30 

19 

i 

2 

33 

n 


Notes OB Varieties. 

Algerian ,—Best all-round oat for the district, suitable for grain or hay, 
and stands grazing well; fairly late maturing; stools well. 

Guyra ,—A good grain variety, earlier than Algerian; stools well, upright 
growth, strong straw; very plump grain. 

Lachlan ,—Very similar to Guyra, more suited to hotter districts. 

Ruahura,—¥BAi yield of grain; stooling only fair, straw weak; midseason 
maturing. 

Sunrise ,—Early maturing, poor stooler; sometimes used for early fodder, 
but will be replaced by Mulga (at present under trial). 
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Wheat-growing in the South-west 
and Riverina* 

[Concluded from page 11.] 

I E. S. CLA.YTON, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

After Treatment of the Crop. 

The harrowing of the growing crop when it is about 6 incliee high is cotniiig 
more into favour. Harrows certainly drag a few plants out, but when the 
stand is not already too thin no damage results, as the increased vigour 
of the crop and the better stooling induced more than make up for any 
disadvantage. In years when heavy winter rains have fallen, and on heavy 
hind which is inclined to set hard, harrowing in early spring is very beneficial. 
Harrowing breaks this surface crust and also destroys many weeds. It 
is also of great advantage even in normal years on all classc^s of soil in the 
drier parts of the State, as it hedps to conserve moisture by producing a surface 
miileh. On heavy land, harrowing should be completed nearly in spring, 
otherwise the land is inclined to become so hard that the harrows will hardly 
mark the surface. 

Roiling is sometiim*s juactised when the crop is G to 8 inches high if it 
i 8 int ended to be cut for hay or silage. This is only done to level the surface. 
Rolling is beneficial on many of the light open soils, especially on the light 
sandv malle#^ land®, as it assists in consolidating the soil. Farmers on this 
(lass of land would imj)rove theii yields by rolling the growing crop. On 
\ery heavy soils rolling is not so beneficial. 

Feeding-off Wheat Crops. 

. Now tliat the maturity of most of our varieties of wheat is knowai to farmers, 
varieties are usually planted at the right time. There is therefore very little 
actual necessity to feed off growing crops, as they do not now get too far 
advanced except in certain seasons. There are many farmers, however, 
who pay as much and even more attention to sheep than to wheat growing, 
and wheat crops are frequently sown early with the deliberate intention 
of feeding them off with sheep. This is particularly the case when fat lamb 
raising is engaged in. If it is found that feed is scarce, full use is made of 
the wlieat or oat crop for feeding the sheep; if not, the sheep are withdrawn 
and a hay or grain crop is harvested. 

Each individual farmer must decide which is to be his chief consideration - 
the sheep or the wheat crop. The season, the probable price of wheat 
and wool, and the area and situation of the property must be taken into 
consideration. It can be definitely stated that in normal seasons and 
provided the >^riety has been sown at the correct time' a l)etter wheat 
}deld will be obtained by not feeding the crop off. The yield is usually 
D 
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reduced a few bushels per acre according to the duration of the feeding 
off. Where crops have been sown too early and have grown too rank in the 
early stages it is, of course, of advantage to feed ofE. 

If the crop is to be fed of! it is advisable to feed it of! as fjiiickly as possible. 
The more sheep available for the purpose the better, so that the crop can 
be fed off wdthin a week or two and the sheep removed. Southern farmers 
are advised not to feed off any later than 30th June, or the resultant wheat 
yield will be reduced, particularly if, as is frequently the case, a dry spring 
is experienced. Do not feed off a dirty crop or the weeds may outgrow 
the vrheat. Sheep should not be left on a crop when the land is wet or boggy. 
It is a^lvisable always to harrow the crop immediately after feeding off. 

Wheat Grown for Foeding-oif. 

Wheat ami oats are frequently sown for the special purpose of feedbig off. 
When this is the case late-manuring varieties, such as Yandilla King wheat 
or Algerian oats, should be chosen. These varieties, if sown early in the 
season (say in March or April), will withstand a tremendous amount of 
grazing, and if the sheep are removed before July a satisfactory grain crop 
may be harvested. 

When fowing crops specially intended for feeding off it is advisable to 
increase Ine quantity of superphosphate and also of seed. The heavy 
application of suj)erpho8jjhate induces deep vigorous rooting and emibles 
the plants to withstand the harsh treatment of feeding off without being 
ptilled U]>. In addition the crop will recover mticli more (juickly in the 
spring if the application of suj)erpho8phate has been liberal. 

Sheep on the Wheat Farm. 

Every wli«*at grower should certainly keep a flock of sheep to assist in 
the effective working of his farm. Definite advice cannot be given as to 
the actual number of sheep to be carried, as tliis depends on the class of 
country and the locality. It is not proposed to deal exhaustively with this 
subject, but the question of feeding is worth emphasising. 

To carry the maximum number of sheep the wheat farmer should put down 
two or more 100 ton ])its of silage; either wheat, oats or barley can be used. 
If this ife done it gr(*atly assists in the economical working of the farmi and 
sufficient shee]> can always be carried to make use of the stubble and rubbish 
growing on the fallows without the necessity for keeping a large area of 
grass as a reserve in cast* of a drought year. In addition to this numerous 
farmers are now erecting galvanised iron silos to hold oats for feeding sheep 
and horses during periods of drought. The usual size of silo for this purpose, 
holds 300 bags of oats. These silos are becoming very jwpular and are to 
be found now in most districts. They are very numerous around Barellan. 
Silage in pits and oats stored in overhead silos are the best in^irance against 
drought losses, and together with fallo\Ning they place the business of mixed 
farming on an absrdutely safe basis. 
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WiU Oab. 

So much has already been written by departmental officers on the subject 
of wild oat destruction (concerning which pamphlets are available) that it 
is proposed merely to emphasise a few factors which have been discussed 
elsewhere in this article, namely, summer fallowing and heavy seeding and 
manuring as a means of overcoming the pest. 

If summer fallowing as described previously is carried out it will be found 
of enormous assistance in the destruction of wild oats; in fact quite remarkable 
results have been obtained with this system, and if it is accompanied by heavy 
dressings of seed and superphosphate (60 to 80 lb. of seed and 84 to 112 lb, 
sii|K^rphosphate), wild oats will be found to cause very little trouble. It 
has been found that where the subsurface soil is firmly com)>acted the wheat 
crop (which demands a firmly compacted seed-bed) has a great advantage 
over black oats. Oats prefer a looser seed-bed to attain their best and 



A SaecMital WliMt«frew«r*f Home. 

Mr .T Gngie, Wi*st WyalotJg 


most rapid develo[)inent and cannot compete so successfully with wli(*at 
if the conditions are made to favour the latter. The use of the roll(;r on 
fallows early in the fallowing period to break up the clods w hich harbour 
black oats is also of great assistance in the eradication of this ]>lant. par¬ 
ticularly on heavy soils. 

Oaten CiiaiF for Horsot. 

During the last few years flag smut has been »])readiug at an alarming 
rate, and at t^e present time^ijlf is h,ard to find a wheat crctp ei^irely.free, from 
this disease. It has been found that a prolific source of infection is the 
feeding of chajff made from wheaten hay infec^d with flag smut. 

Many farmers, realising the losses caused by this disease, make vigorous 
efiEoj:^^ |iQ rid au infiected paddoo|^^v the stubble early, grow a 

crop of oats, then bare-fallow the land. By this means the flag-smut spores 
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iu the soil are starved out. Unfortunately, in most cases the treatment 
ends here and the land is reinfected by horses which have been fed on 
flag-smutty wheaten chaff. The process of passing through the stomach 
and intestines of the horse does not destroy the flag smut spore, a point 
which, unfortunately is not generally realised by farmers. Where it is known 
insufficient attention is paid to the. fact. 

In districts in which flag smut is prevalent famuTs would be well advised 
always to feed their horses on oaten chaff, as oats are not generally affected 
with flag smut. Some farmers object to using oaten chaff on account of 
the risk of spreading black oats, but if a paddock is dirty with black oats, 
wheaten hay cut from the paddock will contain as many wild oats as will 
oaten hay. The idea—still held by a few—that cultivated varieties of 
oats rapidly degenerate into black oats is erroneous. 



A Soo<s«ssfiil Wheat-grow&r*s Home. 

AHr U. n. Tliack r.iv. Yimng 


Most farmers now sow an early maturing variety of wheat on their head¬ 
lands and divisions to be afterwaids cut for hay. Many are going a stej) 
farther and arc sowing an early maturing variety of oats such as Mulga 
or Sunrise for this purpose. This is a practice that can be definitely recom¬ 
mended. 

There is no sound objection to the feeding of oaten chafi, while the growing 
of oats provides a welcome change for the land from continuous wheat 
culture. Adoption of this practice would tend appreciably to reduce the 
annual losses from flag smut. 

Fimgiu Diseases. 

As the various fungus diseases of wheat have been described by depart 
mental officers and control methods outlined, it is proposed merely to stress 
practical preventive methods. 
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It may be taken as a very definite rule that wheat stubble should always 
be burnt and never ploughed in. If this practice of burning the stubble 
is invariably adopted and if in addition a crop of oats is grown on the land 
as often as possible a decided step will have been taken towards preventing 
the spread of such fungus disc^ases as flag smut, take-all, foot-rot, wheat 
mildew and wheat blight. 

It is thought that flag smut, as well as being spread by horses fed on flag- 
smutty wheaten chaff, may also be spread to a reasonably clean fallow 
paddock by grazing sheep on wheat stubble and then transferring them to 
the fallow. Flag smut is now so widespread throughout the district and 
is causing such heavy losses to wheat growers that fanners cannot afford 
to overlook any possible source* of infection. 

Dry Treatment for the Prevention of Bant. 

The dry copper carbonate treatment for the prevention of bunt (stinking 
smut) in wheat has now completely superseded the old bluestone and formalin 
treatments. Briefly, the advantages of the dry copper carbonate method 
are:— 

1. It is a more tiffoctive method of preventing bunt. 

2. There is no chance of reinfection of the treated seed. 

3. It does not depress the gennination. 

4. The early growth of the young wheat plant is healthier and more 

vigorous. 

5. The seed can be treated at any time (not necessarily immediately 

before sowing) without having any harmful effect on the germination. 

G. The treat<‘d seed may safely be sown in a dry seed-bed if necessary. 

7. Higher yields arc invariably obtained when the dry process is adopted 

The treatment consists of dusting the copper carbonate (which is a very 
fine powder) over the seed so that each grain of wheat receives a thin coating. 
This is generally done by the use of a revolving drum. There are numerous 
makes of these machines on the market. In making a choice care sliould 
be taken to see that the machine is of such a <lcsign that the seed is thoroughly 
dusted; also that it is reasonably dust-proof, so that the operator suffers 
no inconvenience due to the inhalation of this irritating powder. 

At the present time it is considered that 2 oz. of the powder per bushel 
of wheat is necessary to ensure thorough dusting. The dry copper carbonate 
method can be confidently recommended aa being superior in every respect 
to both the bluestom*. and formalin treatments. 

Wimmera Rye Grais. 

Wiinmera rye grass has been utilised by Victorian wheat farmers for some 
considerable time. It was introdued to New South Wales a few years ago, 
but has not yet been very widely grown. Where it has been sown, however, 
very satisfactory results have been obtained. It is drought resistant and 
is very palatable to sheep, cattle, and horses. It considerably increases 
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the carrying capacity of the land. From two to three aheep per acre can 
be mamtained on Wimmera rye grass pasture in all but the driest districta. 
Many Victorian farmers depend on it for their working horses. 

The grass is an annual, but re-seeds itself each year with such certainty 
that it is perennial in effect, and once sown in a paddock is always present. 
The only disadvantage of the grass is that once established it is always 
present on the farm, and unless the fallows are kept in order by heavy stocking 
with sheep and are cultivated prior to sowing the wheat crop, the grass will 
grow in competition with the crop and the yield will be somewhat reduced ^ 
It can, how(‘ver, be stated that under ordinary fanning conditions as they 
exist in the southern district this would never happen, except on the most 
neglected farm. The grass is so palatable that if sheep are grazed on the 
fallows they will eat it so closely that hardly any seed will be produced; 
consequently there will be very few young rye grass plants growing in the 



A Wheat*Krow«r*t Comfortable Homo !a the Ooolamon Dlstriet. 


wheat crop and certainly not sufticient to reduce the wheat yield. It htiw 
been found that if sheep are heavily grazed on the fallows tln^re is no necessity 
even for special additional cultivations of the fallow on account of tin* 
Wimmera rye grass. This has been the ex])erience at Yerong Creek, where 
the rainfall is fairly heavy and reliable for a wheat district, and where the 
grass would be more likely to get out of hand than it would in a drier district. 

Wimmera rye grass is valuable to the wheat and sheep farmer who wishes 
to carry as many sheep as possible wdthout reducing his wheat yields. In 
the hands of a careless wheat farmer it is perhaps of doubtful advantage. 

The seed can be sown at the rate of 2 to 3 lb. }>er acre (mixed with the 
s ug^tphosphat^) wlj(]n sowing wheat. The grass grows up with the wheat 
crop and seeds^ before the wheat is harvests. The old plants die in the 
middle of summer and the ^eed which becomes scattered on the ground 
germinates with the first rains in Febri^jary or March, and gives an early 
growth of green feed on the stu1i^b|e t|^t c^p be grazedJ(rc^ tha|. time pnvrard. 
Even when the grass is dry in summer it is quite palatable. The most 
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opportune time to egtablieh the grass is when a paddock is to be left out 
for grazing for a few years. If the grass seed is sown with the last wheat 
crop an exceilent pasture will be produced after the crop is harvested. 

Tractors* 

I During the last few years tractors have l)een used on many wheat farms, 
there is a great difference of opinion among fanners as to their efficiency, 
also as to their effect on the cost of production. While tractors aie certainly 
capable, under certain conditions of working longer hours and at a faster 
speed than horses, they do not cheapen the cost of production in the field- 
Figures recently collected by the United States Department of Agriculture 
illustrate the position at the present time in the great winter wheat belt 
of the United States. These figures show that for every field operation 



A Modwii Wheat HanreiUng Maeblae. 

The problem of harvesting of wheat In Australia has been solved by the highly ingenious and 
economical machinery of which the above is an example, the heads being reaped, and the grain threshed 
and bagged at the same time. 

connected with wdieat growing, including ploughing, cultivating, drilling, 
and harx’^esting with both reaper and binder and harv^cster, the horse is 
slightly cheaper than the tractor. These statistics also show that tractors 
are only used to a limited extent in wheat growing and have not supplanted 
the draught horse to anything like the extent that might have been exjiec^ted. 

The results of a three days’ economic conference of wheat growers recently 
held in Oregon (U.8.A.) is also most interesting in this connection. This 
conference, which five hundred delegates attended, was looked upon as one 
of the n^ost important meetings of wheat growers held in the last decade. 
The production committee in its recommendations to tlfie general conference 
stated that;—** Under average conditions wheat farms having less than 
1,000 acres of cultivated land per farm produced wheat at less cost per acre, 
and pet bnshe^, wi1;jh horses than 'iinth'tractors, and hence found horse power 
operation more profitable than tractor power operation.” They also found 
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that under average conditions wheat farms having more than 1,000 acres 
in cultivation produce wheat as cheaply, in many eases at lower cost per 
acre and per bushel, with tractor operation (combined with horses), than 
with horses alone.” They indicated that ** even on large farms horse operation 
is efficient, and need not necessarily be converted to tractor operation.” 
Another conclusion was that horse-drawn combines harvest wheat at less 
cost than tractor-drawn combines.” 

The initial cost of the tractor^and the cost of the fuel is much greater 
in Australia than in the United States, also the price of horse feed is cheaper 
here than in America. These facts are all in favour of the horse for 
Australia. Although tractors may pc»8sess some features that make 
them desirable under certain conditions, they have this disadvantage 
of increasing the cost of production, and as farmers are growing wheat 
primarily for profit, it is a most serious disadvantage, and until tractors 
are capable of performing field work at a lower cost than horses they cannot 
be recommended for the small wheat fanner. Even the farmer who is growing 
wheat on a large scale would find it more profitable to depend chiefly on 
horses for his power. He may, however, find it very convenient and possibly 
economical (if he is working on a sufficiently large scale to warrant the 
expenditure) to keep a powerful tractor to be used only at rush periods, such 
as harvesting, to su])plement his horse teams. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in December. 

The following (nitbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
r(‘poi*ted during the month of December, 1926:- — 

Anthrax . 

Pleuro'pneiunonta contagioaa ... ... . 6 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever)... . . Nil. 

Blackleg . . 2 

Swine fever . . . . Nil. 

—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 


Points in Irrigating Lucerne. 

Good grading will help to secure a pi’opt^r distribution of irrigation water, 
and the development of even crops. 

Lucerne must have sufficient moisture if full yields are to be obtained. 

Xbe soil should not be allowed to dry out between ii rigations. 

If lucerne is checked for want of water, subsequent irrigation will not 
renew the growth—fresh shoots will develop. 

V The appearance of the plants is the best guide as to when to irrigate. The 
lucerne should have a light green colour. 

Keep the lucerne growing witliout check through ithyness. . , 

— L. C. Bartels, Senior Irrigation Officer, Victoria. 
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Field Experiments With Wheat* 

Tkangie Experiment Farm, 1926 . 


F. MATTHEWS. Experimentalist. 

Trials to ascertain the varieties of wheat most suited for grain production 
in the Tratngie and surrounding district were continued this year, with slight 
difierences as to time of sowing. It being decided that the sowing of crops 
later than Slst May is too late in most years for successful results, the early 
sowing now takes place about mid-April, and the mid-season sowing about 
mid-May, no sowing being made later than this. 

The soil on which the experiment was situated is typical of large areas 
in the surrounding district, i.e., a red sandy loam of uniform texture, with 
no defined subsoil, and with a distinct tendency to form a hard surface crust 
after rain. The block had been sown with oats for silage in 1924. It was 
sundercut 34 inches deep on 9th September, 1925, again 3 inches deep on 
6th October and on 12th January, 1926, springtoothed 24 inches deep on 29th 
March and springtoothed before the drill in the case of the early sown 
trial, and on 13th April and again prior to drilling in the case of the 
mid-season trial. 

The plots were sown in triplicate in areas of one-thirtieth of an acre, on 
17th April at the rate of 49 lb. of graded seed per acre for the early sown 
and on 14th May at the rate of 66 lb. of graded seed per acre for mid-season 
sowing, the seed in all cases being dusted with dry copper carbonate at the 
rate of 2 oz. per bushel. Ordinary or low-grade superphosphate was applied 
at the uniform rate of 78 lb. per acre in both cases. 

The seed bed was in good condition at time of sowing, being free from 
weeds, having about 2 inches of surface mulch, and the consolidated mass 
below well charged with moisture. Germination in both cases was only 
fair (about 75 per cent.), due mainly to the abnormally wet conditions 
prevailing at seeding time. The early-sown plots were cross-harrowed on 
18th May, and fed off at the rate of twenty sheep per acre for three days 
at the end of June. The mid-season plots were lightly eaten back on 31st 
June, 1926, and harrowed afterwards. 

The rainfall on the fallows was 13*43 inches on the early-sown area, and 
15*33 inches on the mid-season sown. On the growing crop the rainfall 
was 7*18 inches and 5*28 inches respectively. The bulk of the rain benefiting 
the growing crop fell before the end of August, though opportune showers 
totalling 114 points towards the latter end of September materially assisted 
the crops, which at the time were mainly in the flowering stage. There 
being very little rain after feeding off, the ^iots did not make a very bulky 
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growth, the average height not being greater than 2 ft. 3 in. The flag, how¬ 
ever, remained green right on to the dough stage, and the straw was very 
fine and solid. The fact that oats are included in the rotation was doubtless 
the main factor in the control of flag smut and foot-rot, from which diseases 
the plots were remarkably free. 

It is seldom that crops in this district ripen under such favourable con¬ 
ditions as prevailed this year. Mild days and cool nights enabled the crop 
to ripen naturally and evenly, and the resulting grain, though somewhat 
small, was remarkably plump and heavy. 

Harvesting was carried out on 6th November, 1926, for the early-sown 
section, and on 13th November, 1926, for the mid-season trial. 


Results of the Early-sown Trial. 

The following are the average results of the triplicate plots in the early- 
sown trial: - 



\vt‘ra«f“ of 

i 

.Average of 
1'ripUciO« 

Vuri<*tU*« 

I'lot'*. 

j VarietU*s. 

1 


bUH. 

lb. 

■ 

lb. 

Union . 

38 

15 

Rivoriiia. 

... 33 25 

Baroota Wonder 

... 37 

25 

Federation . 

33 15 

Boonoo. 

... 36 

30 

Early Bird . 

... .32 0 

Waratah. 

... ,35 

25 

Hard Fedora 

31 50 

Canberra. 

... 35 

20 

Imp. Steinwedel 

20 35 

Duri . 

... 35 

0 

Binya . 

2i 40 

Wandilla. 

33 

30 

Florence. 

24 3.1 


Union (Federation x Cowra 15). > The longest season wheat under trial, 
maturing about five days later than Federation. It is a short-growing 
wheat, with a compact erect head; does not shell, and stands the weather 
well. The grain is small, plump, golden in colour, and fairly hard. In this 
district should only be sown up to mid-April. 

Baroota Wotider (South Australian selei-'tion from Ward's Prolific).— 
Introduced as a hay w^heat, this variety has yielded well in both years of 
trial. It is white chaffed, almost free from awn, the grain having a slight 
tendency to shell. The grain is large and fairly plump. Growing season 
approximately that of Canberra. 

Boonoo (Improved Steinwedel x YandiUa King x Zaff).—A very goo<l 
stooler ; straw fairly strong, but not coarse. Heads are large and well- 
filled, glabrous, and tip-awned. The grain is small and plump; opaque and 
inclined to shell. 

Waratah (Hudson’s Early Purple Straw x Gluyas.)-- A very satisfactory 
wheat for the stripper; showed slight sigus of shelling, due doubtless to the 
fact that no rain was obtained after heading to toughen the chaff. Grain 
rather slender, but heavy and of good colour. 
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Duri (Hurst's 14 x Canberra).—Ap|>ears to be slightly stronger in the 
straw than Canberra, and somewhat easier to thrash. Slightly affected 
with loose smut and septoria. 

Resahs of the Mid-season Trial. 

The average of the triplicate ]>lots in tlie mid-season trial are shown in the 


following table- 






Vari^tie's. 


Average of 


1 

Average of 


Triplicate 

j 

j Varieties. 

Triplicate 

Plots. 



Img. 

lb. 


! bus. lb. 

Bobin 


...( .37 

15 }| Canberra . 

. .! 33 55 

Silver Baart 



50 

1 Bald Early 

... 33 15 

Early Bird 


... .35 

30 

1 Federation 

. .1 33 5 

Duri . 


.... 35 

15 

* Hard Federation . . 

32 30 

Riverina ... 


35 

.3 

, Waratah . 

30 10 

Bandon . 


... ;h 

.50 

I , Binya . 

20 45 

Baroota ^A'ondei* 


34 

35 

• Florewv .. 

23 50 

Boonoo . 


.34 

0 

' 


Bobin (Thew' x 

Steinw’e<lel). - On trial for first time this 

year. Stools 


well, has good straw; head browm, tip-awned and well filled; is easy to thrash, 
does not appear to shell, and ripens three days later than (Canberra. 

Silver Boitrt (from South Africa).—A white chaffed variety wdiich is very 
tough to thrash, and stands uj) well; about the same growing season as 
(iresley. The grain is large, well filled, and translucent, and is somewhat 
similar in appearam^e to a very good sample of Firbank. 

Early Bird (Federation x V'olga Barley).—The earliest wheat under trial. 
Yielded a very fine sample of grain, but would have been most difficult to 
harvest had wet weather been experienced, as the straw is w^eak; shelled 
slightly. 

Riverina (Federation x Volga Barley).—Yielded well in both trials, and 
is reputed to be resistant to foot-rot. Its main objection here is the length 
of time which elapses between ears peeping and ri})ening stages, which renders 
it liable to frosting. 

Bmidon (selection from Yandilla King).—Heads later than Canberra, 
but ripens about the same time; has a somewhat open head, with big, plump, 
translucent grain; would be better suited to earlier sowing. 

Bald Early (Victorian selection from Imp. Steinwedel).—This variety 
should be sown in the early section in preference to the mid-season, as a 
stud bulk sown earlier yielded at the rate of 41 bushels per acre. It is a good 
stooler, grows about a foot short of Steinwedel, and does not shell. Its 
aeason is, if anything, a day or two longer than that of Steinwedel. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots. 

roi’ATO Trials, 1925-26. 

Central Western District. 

W, D. KKRLE, H.D.A.. Senior Aiafricultural Instructor. 

Tiia area sown auniially with potatoes in the Central Tableland district of 
the State is approximately 7,500 acres. The chief centres of production 
are Orange (3,000 acres), Millthorpe (1,600 acres), Carcoar (1,100 acres), 
Bathurst (900 acres), and Oberon (920 acres). The average yield in this 
section for the last ten years is approximately 2*5 tons per acre, the last two 
seasons being particularly adverse, with light rainfall and early frosts. 

Field experiments were conducted last season with the following farmers :— 
Win. Burns, Carcoai. 

J. C. Ironmonger, Huntley, via Orange. 

E. A. do Latour, Springsido, via Orange. 

O. W. Kelly, Olioron. 

T, Britt, Borouore. 

H. Whalan, Tarana 

IV. H. Boddio, »Shaw, via Blaynov. 

J). E. MitohoU, Hartley. 

Tlie season was not a favourable one. Heavy rains in November, the main 
solving mouth, were responsible for the crop going in under bad conditional 
and by setting tlio soil in early sown (jrop.s they adversely aSeebod germination 
aril growth. The months of December, January, and February were very 
dry, and the growth of haulms was small and the setting of tubers very light. 
From mid-March heavy and continuous rain was experienced practically 
through the winter, completely destroying the crop on low-lying ground and 
delaying the digging in many instances almost until spring. The already 
light yield was therefore reduced by rotting in the ground, while scab (slightly 
more prevalent than in recent years) and jiotato moth (prior to the rnid-March 
rain) also took their tolls. 

The rainfall for five months at centres representative of the lo(*alities where 


the experiments were conducted whs as follows:— 


Muutli. 

Cuh'oju anti 
Slijivv 

un 

Taiaua. 

IJorenore. 

Huntley and 
Spririg8idn« 

mjr>. 

points. 

points. 

pcunl.s. 

jiomts. 

points. 

N()vein/>ci 

1538 



201 

J)ec(‘mJx^r 

lU2<i. 

71 


77 

01 

102 

Januaiy ... 

e? 

240 

155 

220 

215 

Ft' bru arv 

25 

14 

104 

52 1 

58 

March 

523 

843 

531 

771 i 

770 

April 


’ m) 

434 

1 

042 

May 


462 


! . ; 


'Potal 

13 24 

21-69 

i 1301 

; 14*01 ' 

17*93 
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Comparable results were not obtained at Hartley. The yields at the other 
centres are shown in the following tables :— 


Yields of Variety Trials. 


1 

Variety. | 1 

Ifuntley. 

, Sj>rlng*<lde. 

I Cartoai. 


Oboron. 


'I’ariiiia 



Sluu\ 


Boreiiore. 

' t. 


q. 

lb. 

1 

c. 

9- 

Ih. 

t, (*. 

4- 

lb. 


c. 

<1- 

lb 

||. 

c. q. 

lb. 

I t 


4 

lb. ' 

♦ . 

('. q lb. 

Inipnieed Drew-, 4 

IS 

1 

14 

4 

19 

0 

0 




1 







2 

16 

2 

0 1 



nell’a Beauty, 
Batiiw lted*i 4 

1 

2 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 ] 

2 

0 

i - 

0 

2 

24 

1 2 

2 1 

20 

2 

7 

0 

u 

2 

1 1 0 

unooth. 

Taotoi ...1 3 

19 

0 

0 


K 

0 

0 ! 

1 7 

3 

0 

1- 

! " 

8 

1 

0 

1 .1 

15 1 

20 

4 

18 

0 

0 I 

2 

1ft 0 0 

Earh Muu* 3 

18 

a 

0 




j 

3 9 

1 

0 

j 




3 

1 1 

4 

2 

7 

2 

0 i 

4 

1ft 1 

hattaii. 

hvluitiifton ... 3 

la 

u 

0 ! 

2 

9 

0 


2 t2 

1 

0 i 





1 *9 

2 1 

20 1 

1 3 

12 

0 

0 



Lute Mantiattuii 3 

Hi 

»> 

17 1 

3 

10 

0 

0 1 



j 





i 









Elliott’s PmK 3 

10 

0 

0 ; 

1 

10 

0 

0 1 

1 13 

1 

0 1 


13 

2 


5 

3 2 

14 ; 

2 

17 

.1 

0 



Eye. 

Lauuu'urtliy ,, 



3 

s 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 

9 1 

1 3 

7 

u 

10 




.5 

11 

1 

0 1 

3 

8 1 


Dukuta Hod . 

3 

1 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 9 

0 

"j 

1 

1 

K 

0 

0 








4 

2 2 

OolU t oiii 

IT 

0 

0 




1 





0 

0 

0 

1 

1 









Eurh Bon(* . 











1 

14 

1 

4 


4 3 

4 







toa 















! 

17 

0 








iK'i 

Acre. 


ViFLD^ of Fertiliser Trials. 


(var. Fuctoi;. 


(vtti. LalP Manlmttuh). j 


(,var Daily atM*! 



t. 

(• 

q- 

11). 

t. 

c. 

q- 

lb. 

t. (* 

q- 

ih. 

Mo lUfinun' 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

1 f) 

3 

0 

*P1, 322 Ih. 

4 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

J 11 

1 

0 

1 % 322 Hi. 

4 

10 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

I 12 

0 

10 

P3, 408 ih. 

4 

13 

0 

11 

2 

7 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

P7, 322 1b . 

3 

17 

3 

0 

_2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

PIU, 3(54 Ih. 

4 

7 

0 

10 

: i 

IS 

0 

0 

1 10 

2 

0 

M3, 3(54 lb . 

3 

10 

0 

0 

i 1 

18 

0 

0 

I 13 

1 

0 

M13, .3(54 Ih. 

4 

3 

1 

10 

i 

1 

0 

0 

1 7 

0 

0 

Supurjdujsphato, 2S0 II). , 

3 

10 

o 

0 

i 

11 

0 

0 

1 14 

1 

4 

lUood and bone, 280 Ih. .. 





! ^ 

3 

0 

0 





* PI mixture coiiBists of 10 {larts suporphosplmte and 1^ parts sulphat4> ot ammonia; 
P2 (d 10 parts 8U})e)rpho»phat(^ and U parts sulphalo of potash: P3 of 10 parts sitper- 
jjhosphatt\ 3 parts sulphate of ammouia and H jiarts sulphate of potash; PIO of 10 parts 
suiM'rphosphato, IJ parts sulphato of ammonia, and IJ parts siilpJiato of potash; M3 of 
10 parts superphosphate and 3 parts sulphate of ammonia; M13 of 10 parts superphosphate 
and 3 parts sulphate of potash ; P7 of equal parts .su|>erphosphate and bonodust. 

Detaib of Plots. 

('arcocir .—A variety trial was sown on 28th and 29th October in rows 
2 ft. 9 in. apart, 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre being applied in the drills 
at time of planting. The site of the experiment was new ground of a grey 
colour and medium>poor quality. It was mouldboard ploughed early in 
September, springtoothed early October, and harrowed prior to sowing. 
Very heavy rain after sowing caused very poor germination of Redsuooth, 
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which, owing to the large size of the tubers, had to be sown with cut sets. 
The growth of tops was small and the yields light. Symington gave the 
highest yield, and has always given good results at this centre. Early Man* 
hattan, the main variety in the locality, was slightly inferior to Symington. 

An experiment to determine the effect of several fungicides for the control 
of scab was conducted also, and will be continued until conclusive data is 
obtained. 

Spnngsifk .—Variety and inanurial trials were sown on 26th November 
and harvested 26th August. The land (a fertile red basalt) had previously 
been under peas, and was in excellent tilth at sowing time. Blood and bone 
at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre was put on with the drill prior to planting. 
Dakota Hed, Redsnooth, and Improved Brownell's Beauty were sown with 
cut seed. The two former germinated very badly, their yields in consequence 
not being comparable with those of the other varieties. The growth of tops, 
although not luxuriant, was very good considering the drought conditions 
which prevailed during summer. The ultimate yields were also very good, 
although the proportion of small unnjarketable potatoes w^as large. Improved 
Brownell’s Beauty, which gave a gross return of 6 tons 16 cwt., had 27*2 per 
cent, unmarketable and Late Manhattan 25*5 per cent., and the otlier 
varieties showed even a greater percentage. 

The trial of fertiliser mixtures was made with Late Manhattan dusted in 
the drills. The results were in favour of blood and bone at 280 lb. per acre, 
followed by superphosphate at the same rate. The mixtures containing 
sulphate of potash and sulphate of ammonia in varying proportions with 
superphosphate did not yield so well as the simple fertilisers, and only two 
were superior to the unmanured section. Blood and bone gave an increased 
return of 1 ton 4 cwt. per acre over the unmanured plot, the proportion of 
small tubers being very considerable in the latter. The drought conditions 
prevailing in the summer would prevent the whole of the fertiliser becoming 
available to the plant, and would account for the increase in yield over the 
unmanured plot being negligible. 

Huntley ^—The experiments in this locality were a variety trial (sown 
5th December) and a fertiliser trial (sown 16th and 17th December) as at 
Springside; 1 cwt. su 2 )erphosphate was applied on the drill at sowing time 
in the variety trial. The soil was a red basaltic loam of excellent quality, 
the site being practically new ground, two crops only having been grown 
previously, the last one swede turnips (unmanured). Following the harvest¬ 
ing of the turnips, which was a light crop, the ground was mouldboard 
ploughed and harrowed, springtoothed in early November, and again prior 
to planting. The harrows were used after sowing, and just after the plants 
were through. The yields were very good in view of the poor season, Improved 
Brownell’s Beauty occupying first place, followed by Redsnooth and Factor. 

The fertiliser mixtures gave better results here, although the highest 
return over the unmanured section i^as Only 10 cwt. per acre. The higb^t 
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yields were obtained with fertiliser mixtures containing superphosphate, 
aulphate of potash, and sulphate of ammonia. Factor was the variety 
employed for this trial. In both trials the percentage of siuall tubers was 
high, while a good deal of second growth was noticeable. 

Tarana .—Variety trial sown 23rd and 24th November on a well-prepared 
site, which had been out of cultivation for many years; superphos}jbate 
sown at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre. The germination of Redsnooth and 
Symington was faulty. The growth of top was excellent, and the crop made 
rapid growth in the early stages. Dry conditions and hot winds during 
February considerably lowered the prospective yield. The development of 
scab throughout this crop was excessive, and materially affected the yield 
and quality of the tubers. Elliott’s Pink Eye gave the highest yield, and 
was well in advance of the other varieties. 

Boremre ,—The variety trial sown here on 19th Noveinber was situated 
on a low-lyiug piece of land, with the result that four out of the nine varieties 
rotted in the ground. These varieties were flooded during the heavy autumn 
rainfalls, 19J inches being recorded for the three months of March, April, 
and May. In preparation for sowing the ground had been mouldboard ploughed 
and harrowed in early September, springtoothed and re-ploughed prior to 
sowing; 3 cwt. of superphosphate was sown with the wheat drill ])rior to 
planting. Early Manhattan gave the highest return, with Dakota Red 
second. 

Shaw, —A trial of seven varieties, sown 16th November on ground which 
had been cropped two years previously with oats. Ploughed in August 
and springtoothed just before drilling; the soil, a red loam, was in fair 
condition at sowing, (xennination was not uniform, and was best in Factor, 
Langworthy, and Symington. The growth of haulms was very good con¬ 
sidering the light rainfall, and the yield of the three varieties mentioned was 
under the circumstances very satisfactory. The Factor and Symington 
were both of excellent quality. Both these varieties gave good yields the 
previous season in similar trials in the Neville district, which adjoins Shaw. 

Oheron ,—Variety and fertiliser trials, planted 23rd December on land 
previously cropped with peas. The land was ploughed and harrowed in 
September and springtootlied in November, and at sowing time wa^ moist 
and in good condition; superphosphate at the rate of 2| cwt.^ per acre was 
sown with the varieties. The season was particularly adverse in this locality. 
February was very dry, and the dry weather continued until the middle of 
March, when in less than a fortnight nearly 8| inches of rain fell. Digging 
here was very much delayed^ and the tubers rotted, in the ground. The 
heaviest yidd was obtained from EUiott’g Pink-Eye; the yields of Fa(Ct<»r 
and Langworthy were slightly inferior, but the quality of the })otatoes was 
better. Elliott’s Pink Eye gave the heaviest yield in the previous season s 
o3q>eriments also,,^nd apj>ears to suited,to the locality. 
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The manurial trial was sown with Early Eose, a variety much grown in 
the district, but one which has never occupied a prominent place in variety 
trials. The most satisfactory yield was from PIO, which gave good results 
in 1923, but very little better yields than the no manure plot in 1924. M3, the 
fertiliser which came next highest, has also given inconsistent returns. P2 
gave the highest returns during the two previous seasons, and, yielding only 
4i cwt. less than PIO this season, can be considered the most consistent. 
In the last three seasons it has given an average increase of 10 cwt. per acre 
over the unmanured section. 


CoBuneaU. 

The season being so unfavourable, it is not possible to draw fair comparisons 
between varieties or fertiliser mixtures. The old standard varieties in most 
cases were better than the newer ones, and of the latter Symington and 
Elliott’s Pink Eye were the most successful. A variety which yields well, 
and is of excellent quality and deserves to be widely cultivated, is Factor. 

While the comparative failure of the potato eroji in the Central Tablelands 
during the last two seasons Can be put down to lack of rainfall, it is very 
evident that improved methods of cultivation would result in far better 
yields. The first ploughing for potatoes should be given much earlier than 
is the custom, and more frequent springtooth cultivations and harrowings 
should be adopted to conserve moisture and control weed growth. As peas 
usually form portion of the farm revenue where potatoes are grown, every 
effort should be made to systematically rotate these two crops, the influence 
of the former on the latter being particularly noticeable. Where pers are 
not grown regularly, an efiort should be made to introduce a legume into 
the farm rotation at least every third year to add humus and replenish the 
supply of nitrogen. 

Growing from seed that is iree from disease, of mediuni size, and which 
has been selected from the highest yielding plants at digging time is strongly 
recommended. 


What Hbkb Testing Does, 

Some little time ago, a cow was awarded several prizes as best dairy cow 
at a show in a well-known dairying centre. She was under test at the t)me, 
and although well tried out for several years in competent hands, she was 
found to be one of the worst producers on the farm, and was eventually killed 
for beef. 

Quite recently I w^s told by a recognised goo^ judge of dairy cattle that 
he had purchased no less than 130 cows (mostly the best to be got at clearing 
sales) in five years. This number was culled to fifty, which were entered in a 
herd-test association. After the first year’s test, 20 per cent, of them were 
found to be unsatisfactory producers,—W. J. Yuill, Senior Dairy Super¬ 
visor, Victoria. 
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A Better Farming Train* 


Thk IVemier has annoimoed the Government’s intention to inaugurate a 

Better Farming Train ” in New South Wales, with a view to encouraging 
improved farming methods and greater production. In refi^rring to the 
proj.K)Sal, Mr. l-ang stated that he fully realises the need for more ader^uate 
provision to our primary producers up to date in all the latest larming 
methods and innovations, and on scientific facts in regard to fertilisers, 
breeding, labour-saving appliances, &c. When the train has been e<|uipped 
it will visit the farming districts, and experts in all branches of agriculture 
will advise on cultural methods, disease and pest control, packing and prepa¬ 
ration for market, the care and management of stock, and other subjects 
in which the farmer is directly interested. Old methods in agriculture, 
the Premier points out, must give way to new methods, otherwise production 
becomes limited to a protected local market, our products being unable to 
compete in foreign coimtries where the more scientifically produced goods 
of our rivals can undersell us. Profitable production is not merely a matter 
of wages and hours; it is a question of concentration, organisation, and 
up-to-date methods. 

The work of organising and equipping the train is already in Land, and 
it should soon be ready to begin a useful career. If it receives the encourage¬ 
ment which the Premier expects in the various districts, it is the Government’s 
intention to make the Better Farming T rain a permanent part of the State’s 
instructional system. 

Commenting on the proposal, the Minister for Agriculture (Mr. Dimn) 
said : In dealing with this project, many diilicultie.s have had to be faced, 
’i'he great area over which our agricultural and pastoral industries extend, 
and the distances that will have to be travelled by the train when equipped, 
made it a mutter for serious consideraticii as to whether an effort of this 
kind in our State is practicable. 

I am gratified that the difficulties have been overcome, and that the 
Plotter Farming Train will be an accomxdished fact in the near future. 

“ The mrdn objective of the train will be to bring the rural communities 
more directly into touch with the Departments which exist for their welfare. 
The resources of Departments such as Agriculture, Health, Education, and 
the Rural Bank have not in the past been fully availed of, for the ])roper 
development of the State and the improvement of country conditions, and 
a feeling has grown up in the minds of our farmers and settlers that they 
are denied opportunities and assistance which are readily at the disposal 
of city folk. 
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“ The Better Farming Train will do much to develop a healthy epirit 
of co-operation between the country districts and more closely populated 
areas. It will be staffed by experts in all branches of agriculture and stock- 
raising. Such a train has already been established in Victoria, and has 
oarried out a number of tours, the results l)eing eminently batisfactory. 

“ Full details of the composition of the Better Farming Train will be 
announced within the next few weeks. The Department of Agriculttirf* 
and the Railway Commissioners have the arrangements in hand. 

The Better Farming Train will be a travelling college, aiitV should prove 
a boon to farmers and graziers, particularly new settlers, by helping thorn 
to obtain a better return for tlieir labour and better living conditions.^’ 


TuB£RCLS-FBBB Hbeds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tubereulosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or appro^ ed veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubeixsle free herds, the following 
have ;been declared “ tuber(de-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in f(u*co until the date shown in respiHJt of each 
herd;— 

Number i Expiry date of 
leeted. this certification. 

14 .Tan., 1927. 
36 19 March, 1927. 

32 16 April, 1927. 

71 = 21 May, 1927. 

33 15 June, 19 7. 

33 7 July, 1927. 

113 15 Sept,. 3927. 

14 18 Oot, 1927. 

6 1 8 Nov., 1927 

10 ! 3 Nov., 1927. 

47 4 Nov., 1927. 

01 I 2:1 Nov., 1927. 

10 6 Dec., 1927. 

i 

27 7 1927. 

26 ! l.’iDec., 1927. 

i 

~*Max' HcNBXy'Cbief Veterinary Bargeoa,M,« 


Department of Bducation 

Walter Bui ke . 

DepaHsmeot of Ekincatioa ... 
H. VV. Barton Bradley 

William Thompson Masonic 
Schools. 

Department of Education ... 


Hygienic Dairy Company 

Lunacy Department 

llepartment of Education 
Do do 

Do do 

Lunacy Department 

A. K.^Collins . 

Miss Brennan 
Jjtinacy Department 


Vanco Agricultural . i 

High School. 

Bellefaire Stud Farm, Jersey.. 
Appin 

Gosford Farm Homes . 

Sherwood Farm, Jersey.. 

Moorland. ; 

Baulkhara Hills .. .... 


Mittagong 'Farm 
Homes. 

Gleufield Farm, 
Casula, Liverpool. 
Morisset Mental 
Hospital. 

May Villa Homes ... 
Eastwood Home 
Hurlstone Agriouh 
tural High School. 
Rydalmere Mental 
Hospital. 

Hazelnurst «Dairy, 
Bowral. 

Arrankamp, Bowral 
Oallan Park Mental 
Hospital. 
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Inland Dairying* 

Neglected Factor to Success. 


K. 0. DALGLEISH, Senior Dairy iDvtnictor. 

. ^ 

To obtain maximum returns from a dairy cow it is essential that she have 
access to 8uppli(?s of green and succulent fodder, especially during the early 
months of lactation, when naturally the yield is highest. This fact is ignored 
by a great many farmers engaged in dairying in inland districts, and as a 
result it is safe to say that collectively these farmers lose many thoiisanda 
of pounds each year. 

The successful farmer is he who studies the seasonal conditions of his 
<ii8trict and endeavours to turn them to his^own profit. In coastal districts 
dairy farmers as a general rule arrange for th^ir herds to come into work in 
the spring months of September and October, in anticipation of the new 
growth of pastures which usually occurs in those months. For the inland 
dairy farmer to follow a similar procedure is to invite low returns. Aln)ost 
invariably October is the month in which his pastures dry off, for the pastures 
consist only of plants which are annuals—that is, they grow, seed, and die 
within a year, and the advent of hot weather is the time for them to set 
seed and die off. This refers more particularly tC the warmer western slopes 
and plain country than to the tablelands, where winter conditions are too 
severe for any growth of pastures, and dairying (as on the coast) must be 
largely confined to the summer. 

It is rare indeed for the warmer inland parts to be favoured with sufficient 
rain during the summer months to promote any appreciable growth of green 
feed. The storms and occasional heavy falls fail to yield any growth unless 
backed up by further falls almost every week. Stock, therefore, usually 
subsist on the dry growth from the previous winter, and the farmer from the 
coast who visits inland parts in the summer might be excused for considering 
it a parched and droughty land. Conversely, however, the farmer from 
inland districts who visits the coast in winter would wonder where the much 

vaunted dairying pastures were. 

? 

Almost every year there is in inland districts a growth of green pasture 
during the autumn, winter, and early spring, that of the past winter being 
an unusually good example. The dairy farmer should make every endeavour 
to take advantage of this, and to get all his cows in by the beginning o 
August at the latest, thus obtaining the benefit of higher pric(^ (during the 
coastal slack period), coupled with better quality due to the cooler weather^ 
and higher yields as the result of more favourable pasturage. It can be 
said that i«iSaiid‘*p»asture8 am least two to three months earlier than 
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those of the coast, and it seems inexplicable that so many farmers do not 
get their cows into their yards before December or January—a time when 
conditions a|l round are most unfavourable. 

There are, of course, exceptions to every rule, and there will be years when 
the inland farmer who gets his cows in during the months of July and August 
win find himself without feed. Those years, however, are rare, and can bci 
guarded against by fodder conservation—an easy matter in most districts- 
The present disastrous spring in coastal parts is an example of cx[)ected 
pasture failing to materialise. 

The old fallacy that inland country is unsuitable for dairying is rapidly 
disap])earing. With water conservation at the head waters of the rivers, 
dairying on the river fiats has many advantages, and on rivers such as the 
Lachlan, water conservation would, as on the Murrumbidgee, lead to an 
enormous expansion in dairying. This inland expansion is already making 
itsejf felt, and must continue if New South Wales is to continue to produce 
enough butter to supply its own local trade. 8uch expansion to be of per¬ 
manent value must, howt'ver, be directed along lines most prolitable to the 
farmer. 


Is L^kksilknt Plvm Sklp-stkhile *r 

In tin; AgricaUaral Gazette for July, 11)26 (p. 552), Mr. S. A. Thornell. Ortiianl 
Inspector at Young, pointed out the failure of President plums to set their 
fruit in the Young district, when planted in positions isolated from other 
varieties of ]>lums, whereas it is found they crop satisfactorily when planted 
close to Kobe de Sergeant prune trees. 

Tests liase lieim carried out for some years past in the orchard at Yanco 
Experiment Farm in the cross-pollination of the Kobe cle Sergeant prune, 
which in many districts has been found to be at any rate partially self-8teril(‘. 
These tests have shown that President plum is interfert-ile with Kobe de 
Sergeant, but no tests have been carried out to ascertain whether President 
plum requires cross-pollination, as it is generally noted for its heavy crojipiiig. 
In fact in many districts this plum sets too heavily and, unless thinned, the 
fruit does not attain sufficient size to realise good prices. Some growers in 
the Orange district actually propose to work over adjacent plum treens of 
other varieties with President, in order to prevent cross-jiollination in the hope 
of lighter crops and larger fruit. Mr. Tnorneirs observations should be of 
special interest to those contemplating such action, for if President i)lum 
is self-sterile in their districts, as it appears to be in the Young district, the 
crojis after the working over will be far too light. 

Until a grower is satisfied from observations made in his locality for not 
less than four or five consecutive years that President will crop sufficiently 
without cross-pollination, he should allow adjacent trees of other plum 
varieties to remain, and rely on thinning of the fruit of President as soon as 
final shedding is complete to maintain the desired size of fruit. - W. le Gay 
Bkeretox, Assistant Fruit Exjiert. ^ 
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Cream Flavours. 

Their IiiPORTiLNCE aku Control. 

C. J. MACDERMOTT, Senior Dairy Instructor, 

'j'nE economic -aepect of cream flavours and their control has been pointed 
-out in tHiis journal, and also in other publications, from time to time, but the 
present stage oi^feveloipment of the dairying industry calls for more thought 
on this question than heretofore. 

Quality in dairy product* is receiving the closest attention from buyers, 
and the general consumer, too, is becoming more discriminate in this 
regard. It is pleasing to note the ad.vance that has lietm made in this 
respwit, and gretit credit is due to the dairy-fanner and the factory organ¬ 
isation for tftic part they have played in making this ,i)ossible. I'here i> 
still ground to be covered and more imiwofeement to be made in a i^ortion 
■of our dairy prodxice, and it is in eonne<*tion with this small peK'entag^* 
that the question is discussed. * ’ 

The dairy produce factory largely depends on the quality of the produce 
supplied to it for the quality of the article produced. Modern inachiueo 
for the treatment of milk and cream has help(>d considerably in this respect 
of late years, but nothing yet has been devised that will enable a really 
inferior cream to lie made nto a hgh-grade butter. 

The Cost to the Farmer. 

Anything which interferes with the return^ to tin* farmer is of the 
utmost imi>ortance for obvious reasons, particularly at the present stage 
•of development of the industry, and the supplying of inferior cream has a 
very dir<vt influence on the size of the checiue. For this reason aloiu* the 
subject nniuires careful consideration, apart from oilier aspects. 

Each year see4s a reduction in the amount of inferior cream delivered to 
factories, and the further rt*duction of this amount to the absolute minimum 
should ho possible during the next few years of development. 

A good <leal of thought and attention has been given to the question of 
stabilising the markets for dairy produce during the last year or two, and 
in spite of certain opposition the first effort has been successfully launeluHl. 
‘Without discussing this scheme any way, it certainly has lielind to 
maintain a return to farmers on a higher level during the year. Thus all 
dairymen are henefitting by the better marketing conditions, hut unfortun* 
Mely a few are losing that JlKMietit by occasionally supplying inferior (*rcnin 
nnd receiving an inferior price therefor. 

Remedy in the Hands of the Supplier. 

The que^stion of reducing the quantity of'inferior creath delivered is one 
which has oecupi^ a good deal of attention from many quarters in the past,. 
%\it the remedy Wily lies in the hands of the individual farmer concerned, 
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The cause of the inferior quality may be pointed out and tlie methods 
necessary to overcome it explained (as is often done), but the carrying out 
of such suggestions is in the hands of the ton himself. 

There is always a cause of inferior quality in cream—sometimes easy to- 
find, at other times more obscure, but in few cases is it impossible to 
discover the reason for it. Contrary to the belief of some, the factory 
grader does not class cream as “ second quality ” if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

Dairymen may rest assured that the cream-grader at the factory is able 
to differentiate between good and bad cream, and that when a can of cream 
is graded second quality it has a taint of some description which warrants the 
classification. The trouble may be looked for at some point between the 
cow and the factory, and in most instances it is not very difficult to trace. 

Very often “ second quality ” cream is supplied simply because the 
fundamental principles governing the development of flavour‘d in cre^arn 
are not understood. 

Development of Flavours in Cream. 

It ib proposed briefly to discuss the common causes of inferior quality in 
cream, with the object of bringing about a better understanding f»f the 
principles underlying the question. 

It is first of all nec<»ssary to understand that if the milk could K* kept 
in the same condition as when drawn from the udder of the cow, no 
deterioration in quality, from a practical point of view, would exteur, pro¬ 
vided the milk was drawn from a healthy cow. Therefore, tlic development 
of flavours in milk or cream (except food flavours) is due to sonru' form of 
contamination between the time the milk is drawn until the cream is 
delivered to the factory. 

To assist in understanding cream flavours, they rna> hi* di\ided int*> 
three main clashes, viz.:— 

1. Food flavours. 

2. Absorbwl flavours. 

3. Bacterial flavours. 

Food Flavours. 

Food flavours are present in the milk when drawn from the cow, and, 
as the term implies, are due to certain foods eaten by the cow. Most of 
these food flavours are volatile, and can be eliminated or greatly* reduced by 
pasteurisation and aeration at the factory, while aeration over th<i ordinary^ 
farm cooler also assists in this respect. 

Such weeds as carrot weed, cape weed, dandelion and certain others are 
strong milk tainters at certain stages of their growth, and the ordinary 
treatment at the factory may not remove taints of this nature. In such 
instances, the cream is graded second quality. 

Generally speaking, light food taints are not of much coii.sequenee, and* 
rarely necessitate tihe cream being graded second quality. They c^mstitute 
a cjlass of flavour over w^hich the fanner has not much control. Where* 
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pastures contain strong tainting seeds, efforts should l>e made keep the 
< 50 ws off such pastures for at least three hours Ixrfore milking, if [)ossible, 
while the cream should ha aerated over the ordinary farm cooler as it leaves 
the separator. 

Absorbed Fhtvoars. 

Tliis term i> applied to flavours a'l>sorl)ed by the milk (or cream) after 
Ijeing drawn from the cow. TJnforttmately, hutter-fat has the power of 
readily absorbing flavours with which it comes in contact, either hi dairy 
utensils or the atmosphere. Such flavours are usually very difficult to 
remove and are, therefore, important from a butter quality point of view. 

Probably the commonest flavours of this kind met with are the exhaust 
fumes from oil engines situated near the bails or separator room and the 
flavour absorbed fiHUTi teat ointment, or from disinfectant sometimes used 
in or around the dairy premises. The fat in milk or cream readily rakes 
up such flavours, which reduce its value from a commercial point of view. 

Where the exhaust fumes are tainting the cream it may be either frrmi 
a leaky manifold in the engine room or from the fumes lieing blown back 
tlirough the bails or dairy. Where this occurs, it is advisable to carry the 
<=*xhaust liiaher, so that the fumes will lie carried sufficiently far away by 
the wind. If tlie ]K‘ciiliarity of butter-fat in absorbing odimrs is liorne hi 
mind, ordinavy cav(.* will prevent the recurrence of such flavours. 

Otlicr kind> of iib^orbcd flavouis are occa>ionally met with, such as tlie 
smell from an uiu'lean ^eparato^, milk vat, or a dirty piggery. The obvious 
remedy j-.. lu-evention, whieh in most instances is not difficult. 

Bacterial Flavours. 

Tin* ]>ai*terial fla\our> are eo'^ily the mo>t iiuixirtant, and are the cau^e 
of P9 ]>er cont. of the inferior cream delivered to factories. The<se flavours 
are liruught about by the growth of bacteria (sometimes calhxl germs or 
microbes) in the milk or cream. As they grow' and multiply tliey deoom 
pose certain (constituents of the ndilk or cream, and by so doing cause 
certain flavour^ therein. In doing .so, they are merely carrying out rheir 
natural functions, and much the same result is obtained when any animal 
matter is decomposed. 

It not int(nided to discuss bacteria or their functions to any extent, 
hut simply to mention one or two facts concerning their action on dairy 
produce and tlie methods of controlling them, which every farmer should 
xniderstand. 

*5 

It is interesting to note that they are the smallest type of yegetahlc life 
known to science, and are only visible with the aid of a high-power miero- 
'scope. Bacteria are essential for man’s existence, and play a mmt inqiortaut 
part in ftie cycle of nature* They have certain functions to jierform, and it 
is when they get beyond these, or into places where they naturally shouhl 
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not 150, that the trouble commenoes. Broadly speaking, they irbonnd every-- 
where*, eiwi ;^art of the dairyman’s business is to prevent as naany as possible 
gaining enirance to the milk or cream stjpply. This may be done by care¬ 
ful attention to certain details in the bails and dairy. 

While there are numerous varieties of bacteria found in nature, only one 
typte is desirable from a cream flavour point of view, and then only in small 
numbers. This is the type which is responsible for the development of 
lactic acid in cream, which, when present in the correct amount, enhances- 
the value of the product. All other types are undesirable, and bring about. 
flavoui*s which may cause the cream to be graded second quality. 

To proiierly understand the question, it is necessary to know just how 
bacteria gain entrance to the milk or cream and how their gi*owth may be- 
retarded or controlk^. It is not possible, under practical conditions, to* 
preyent bacteria gaining access to the milk or cream supply, but the amount 
of contamination and the subsequent growth can 'be controlled by the* 
methods employed and the conditions under which the dairying operations^ 
are carried out. The quality of the cream depends largely on the attention- 
given to these details. 

A's’i>rtwiou8ly remarked, bacteria are very widely distributed and al>ouud 
in dust, mud, dung, stagnant water, and all unclean matter of any nature 
whatsoever. The atmosphere also contains large numbers, tlie immediate* 
surroundings being the deciding factor in this respect. They gain access to 
the milk during milking at the following points:— 

(a) From dust or mud on the cow’s teats. 

(h) From dust and hairs falling into the bucket from the l>»d.v of the* 
cow, or through the swdsh of the cow’s tail. 

(r) From iniproj^erly cleaned buckets or cans. 

(<7) From the hands of the milker. 

(r) From the atinospliere, especially if dust is pnwalent. 

(/) From allowing the teat cups of milking machines to comt* in contact 
with the floor c»f the bails wliile the machine is in action. 

OoninKui-.sense precautions can he taken, without interfering with the 
c»rdinary routine work, which will reduce contamination from the above 
sources to a minimum. 

In addition, it is also advisable to discard the first stream of milk' from 
each teat, as in some instances tlie teat canal may carry large numbt^rs of* 
bacteria, whieh are removed with the first stream of milk. 

FitrVier contamination may (and usually does in the case of se(*ond grade- 
cream) occur from improperly cleaned dairy utensils, such as milk strainers, 
vats and fai^cets, separator parts, milk or cream cans, &c. Wliere there is 
the slightest trace of old milk, slime, or fat (grease) on the separator parts 
or other utensils, bacteria exist in coiifhLtless millions and are carried along* 
with the milk or cream as it passes througli. 
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Generally speaking, contamination from the&e source^ h much Heavier 
than that experienced while the milk is being drawn from the cow, and 
the importance of this aspect of the question is therefore apparent. Tlii< 
is particularly so with inferior cream. 

dtaaing Separator Parts and other Dairy Utensik, 

?l<.The cleaning of dairy utensils, if somewhat irksome, is. not particularly 
difficult. From the point of view of cream quality, it is one of tlie mo’^t 
important oiHjrations on the farm, yet sometimes it docs not receive tlie 
attention it warrants. This is due largely to the fact that the hacterio- 
logical aspect is not properly understood. Owing to our climate conditions, 
wliich are so suitable for bacterial growth, improperly w«Hhe<l dairy utensils 
result in a large amount of contamination of the cream supx>l.Y, with a 
likelihood of inferior cream. The object of cleaning dairy utensils and 
separator parts is not only to remove the milk or cream adhering thereto, 
but also to kill all bacterial growth thereon. Tlw^ removing of the residue 
of milk or cream is not difficult, and is best done with the aid of proj^e-r 
brushes and warm water to which a small amount of washing soda has been 
added, ft is important that all particles of milk or eream should Iv re¬ 
moved, Rags should not be used in the wash-up. 

The next procedure is to kill the bacteria adhering to th(* utensils. 1'lieiv‘ 
are two common methods of killing bacteria—one is by the use of germicide^ 
or disinfectants, and the other is by the use of heat in the form of boiling 
water or sb'um. Disinfeetants cannot be safely used for tn^ating dairy 
utensils except in specdal ease's, and the boiling water treatment is the 
general method ad(>pt»‘d. This is very efft'Ctive when pro|>er!y enrru'd out. 

The Use of Boiling Water. 

The question of an effcxJtivc boiling water supply on the farm has Uani 
rtmdered more difficult of late years on highly improved properties by 
reason of the shortage of wood. This has not yet reached an aeutc' stage 
generally, and w’here it has steps can he taken to overcome it. Older 
dairying countries have had the same problem to face and have adoi)t(xl 
modern water heaters—electric heaters (where cheap power has been avail¬ 
able) and other methods. We have hardly reached that stage, but con¬ 
sideration might ibe given on certain farms to the installation of bricktMi-in 
coppers (where not already done) as an economical means of heating w’-ater 
and for cleansing dairy utensils. The ordinary c*hip bath heater is a con¬ 
venient method of using up cobs, w^aste paper, &c., but care must l>e exer¬ 
cised to see tlhat the water is heated sufficiently. To effec^tively treat 
the utensils, the water must be close to boiling tpoint. Warm water is of 
very little yalue^ and water which has 'been heat^ ^me distance fi'oin .the 
dairy and is left to stand at tlie wash-up bendi for five or ten minutes after 
being j^moyed from the fire quickly cools off to well below boiluig point. 

The most effective methbd is to place the separator parts and the smaller 
xitensils, after prop^ly washing, in the vessel used for heating water 
vbe it a copper, kerosene tin, or wfiatever is used), while still on the fire, 
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making sure that the water comes to the boil. After hve minutes, remove 
utensils and hang up or stand in a clean atmosphere. Thej* will dry 
thoroughly in a few minutes without resource to rags, and will \)e in perfect 
condition for the next milking. Set-in coppers are very useful for this 
purpose, and are not only economical as to the wood supply, but are elfective 
in wet weather. 

It is safe to say that tlie small percentage of inferior cream now delivered 
to factories would be almost eliminated if the above methodh of treating 
dairy utensils were carried out and attention given to a few, other details. 
By far the greater portion of this small amount of inferior cream i? brought 
about by the ntensils not being properly eared for. 

It is, of course, necessary' to treat the utensils as outlined ttrier daily, i,e., 
after eavh miU-ing. Where the milking has been carried out in such a way 
so as to reduce bacterial contamination to a minimum, and where the 
separator parts and other utensils have been correctly treated n- suggested,, 
other things l)oiiig equal, the cream coming from the separator will be in a 
sound condition frtun a bacteriological point of view^- and wull not iye 
heavily oontaminatod. This being so, there is every likelihood of it remain¬ 
ing in a “ cboiee” condition until it is delivered to the factory. Additional 
precautions may be taken to a^'^urc of this being done. 

Additional Precautions. 

llie object now is to limit tlx* gi'owth of the bacteria ]nVH'in in tlie (•ream' 
after separating. As previously stated, even though every precaution has 
l>eeii taken up to this ixiint, the cream will still contain a certain nnnil>er 
of an undesirable type ol bacteria, but where the 's(‘etling is small, it is 
not difficult to maintain the cream in choice condition. Unfortunately for 
the daiiTring industry, bacteria make their maximum grovrth at the tempera¬ 
ture at which the milk comes from the cow. As the temperature is reduced, 
so the development of bacteria is reduced also, until a stage is reached where 
the temperature is too low for their growth. Hence, butter after manu¬ 
facture is stored in specially constructed insulated rcKiuns wliere a low 
temperature is maintained, wdiieb prevents bacterial action, and so pre¬ 
serves the quality of the produce. The same thing applies to meat and 
other foods. All thi.s is done to prevent bacterial action, and we l>egin to 
realise the important part this minnte form of life/ plays in onr existen<*e. 

On the farm, it is not possible to re<luce the temperature of the cream 
to a point where bacterial growth ceases, but by slightly reducing the 
temperature to the lowest point tiossible under the conditions operating, the 
growth can be cheeked or lessened and the quality of the cream further 
preserved in this way. By the sensible use of the small farm cooler the 
temperature of the cream may be reduced by 15 or 20 degrees, depending 
on the iemperatuve of the water ixung used, and althmigh this will not pre- 
vent bacterial action, it will certainly retard the growth of the most iiiide- 
sirabie types, which, with attention to other details, will ensure the delivery 
of a souiid choicest cream. 
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The fallowingr points shoukl he remembered:— 

(a) Most bacteria are killed by high temperatures, hence the necessity 
of steeping the dairy utensils, including all separator parts, in boil¬ 
ing water for five minutes, twice daily. This should lx; done after 
the utensils have been thoroughly washed. 

(h) Their growth is retarded by low temperature, so that where the 

' cooling of the cream can Ik? carried out, better quality is main¬ 

tained. 

(r) The ordinary summer teiui)erature.s and conditions are so favour¬ 
able to bacterial growth that additional preeautions are necessary 
to maintain quality. 

There are other points which have a bearing on cream quality, and -omo 
of them and their influence will be discussed. 

The Bulter-fat Test of Cream* 

TIk^ of the ormm has an indirect effect on quality in some insiaiu^es, 
and for this reason it is always desirable to run the cream at the proper 
thickness. For the summer months the test should he l)etween 40 and 42 
l>er cent., wdiile during the colder months it may he redm^ed to :»r» to -1^ 
l)or <*ent. A thin creaiii—that is. a low (casting cream, never h^s the same 
keeping quality in hot weather, owing to the iin'reased amount of separated 
milk present and a greater bacterial action. This should he attcTuleil to. 
a- the adjustment of the cream screw is only the matter of a intuuent. 

The Mixing of Warm and Cold Creams. 

The mixing of warm, freshly se]>arated cream with a cold, ripe cream 
from a previous separation is very often accompanied with <lisastrous re¬ 
sults as regards quality. Tt is a bad ]U’aefiee for several reasons, one being 
that the temperature i>f the hulk of the cream is thereby iio'rciwed, 
resulting in increased bacterial activity. Again, if the older cream is very 
acid and thinly separated, the ca.sehi will most likely he precipitated in the 
form of white specks, wdiich everyone is acquainted with a.s ordinary curdled 
cream, or again a junkety ” condition may be brought out. All .luse 
(UdVet'i may result in the cream being graded .se<‘ond quality. Fortuuateiy, 
this practice is fast disap)>earing, but it .sometimes occurs where cream is 
forwarded daily to the factory. The cream lorry comes soon after the 
morning >eparation. and in order to get both sepai'ations away the creams 
are. mixed while the morning seiiaration is .‘^till warm. ^^Tunkoty'* cream 
often occurs where this is done, and to obviate it the morning cream should 
le cooled before mixing. Tf a cooler is not available for this puiqiose, by 
standing the can in a tub of water and stirring the cream briskly for ten 
minutes the temperature can be reduced slightly. 

Daily Stinrhg of Crtam. 

Stirring of cream two or three tirae^ daily helps to maintain the cream in 
good physical eoiwiition and to liberate any gas which mar form. If the 
cream is left standing for hours before stirring there is a tendency for the 
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he«vy portion (casein, kc.) to gradually settle towards the bottom and for 
the fat to rise to the top, especially if the cream is inclined to he thinly 
separated. iThis is not desirable, and stirring will prevent it. A tinned 
steel or timed copper stirrer should be used: on no account t^hould a 
woodtm stirrer be employed for this purpose. 

MiBc from Cows Advanced in dieir Mildng Period. 

It is quite well known tlxat milk from newly calved cows will cause 
trouble 'when included in the general supply before it becomes normal, but 
it is not 60 generally recognised that some cows when advanced in their 
milking j^eriod will SiHjrete abnormal milk which will aife<5t the cream and 
cause it to be graded second quality. This is particularly so when a cow 
has been milking for a lotig period, say, twelve months or more, as hapi)ens 
when a cow does not go in calf readily. When this tyi)6 of cow begins to 
spring the milk will pnibably become abnormal, and the (*ow should be 
dried oif, or the milk ftvi to the pigs. 

Water for Dairy Cows. 

Although it ih most desirable from many points »»f view tliat cows shouhi 
have a plentiful supply of gornl clean drinking winter, sometimes the water 
is bhimed for second-quality cream, when in reality it has nothing whatever 
to do with it. Although tainted drinking water can, and does, impart 
(•(’rtniii flavours to cream, it rarely hap|)ens that such flavours cause the 
(*rcani to be graded second quality. Whatever flavour the wat(U‘ tnay impart 
is ab6ortl>ed from the 'body of the cow before and during the s<x*retion of tin* 
milk, and it does not Wcome worse as the cream is kept, but sometimes 
graduallv disaiqK^ars. In any case, it can usually be partially or wliolly 
rem<>ve(l by the ordinary treatment at the factory. This class of flavour is 
not so important for that reason. 

Bacterial flavours, for instance, gradually bwmne worse and worse as 
the cream is kept, but absorbed flavours imparted by v’ater do not. Where 
cows wade in muddy pools or watevholes, it is the i^ntamination they carry 
out on their legs, flanks, tails, and udders, which musf3s trouble later on. 
This is one of the commonest causes of ropy milk or cream. The bacteria 
resixinsible find their way into the bucket during milking and from there 
into other utensils or separator parte, where they may exist for some con- 
siderahle time, unless proper pre<^aiitions art^ taken. The boiling water 
treatment will kill the Imctcria responsible for ropy cream. 

The Transit of Cream. 

Uair^men should make sure that their cream is protectc^l from the sun, 
while awaiting the toream carrier on the roadside. Should the cream 
waggon not he propeifly covered so as to protect'the cans from the sun’s rays, 
a (H)mplaiM'^ehould ibe made to the factory manager. Direct sunlight will 
soon reduNl^^ the quality of this bream and efforts €^duld be made to see that 
there is Ui^^ikelihood of this ha|>]pei^in^ fmm tli^ tiihe^tl^v^orc^m l^y^l|ho 
dairy until it reaches the factory. / ;< 
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Suminary. 

Bacterial Flavours *—^Most of the inferior cream delivered' te faetoriea* 
whidi is only a small pereenta^e, is graded second quality m of 

certain bacterial flavours being present. 

Cleanliness ,—To prevent bacterial contamination, care and' 8<'rui)iil(>iis 
cleanlliness are essential during all stages of production and treatment, on 
the farm, while all dairy buildings and their surroundings should he kept 
clean and wholesome. 

‘ rs '{t '• 

J7ge Boiling Water, —The boiling water treatment of all separator parts 
and other dairy utensils, including coolers and skim milk receptacle'^, should 
be carried out twice daily, after proper washing. The temperaturt‘ of the 
w’ater elhouM l>e at least 200 degrees Fah, 

Cool Milh and Cream. —The use of the ordinary small farm cream cooler 
will help to preserve the quality of the cream and assist in delivering a 
(choicest article. Its use is strongly recommended. 

Daily Deliveries.—Oraam should be delivered daily to the factory during 
the summer niontlia. While in transit, whether in the cream wajigon or 
the farmer^s own vehicle, it should be properly protected from the he»at of 
the sun. 

Locate Camas of Dehrioration. —8hould a farmer have a can of (uvam 
graded second quality, he should endeavour to locate the causi\ and treat 
all separator .parts and other utensils, of any nature whatsoever, as outlined 
above. Should the trouble still i^ersist, he should eommuni(*ate wufli the- 
Under Secretary, Ih^partment of Agriculture, and advice will 1 k^ given that 
will assist him to locate the source of contamination and restore tin* ercam 
to "choicest^’ quality. 

The District Dairy Tnstrnctor will visit any farmer troubled with inferior 
([uality cream and help to effect a remedy. Past experience shows that 
over 80 per cent, of the farms on which such instruction has been given 
have been iiermanently benefited by an uplift from ‘^second grade " to 
choicest ” in the quality of the cream and milk sent to the factories. Last 
year 1,500 such visits of instruction were made. 


A Cow Worth Buying. 

All dairy farmers and cattle breeders admire a typical dairy cow; but it 
is far more essential thet she should be a profitable one. The only sound 
system of judging is the utilitarian one, viz., by the known record of milk 
and butter-fat, and keen hard-headed dairy farmers are now appraising values 
on this basis. At a recent clearing sale of tested grade cows £8 was paid for 
one with a record of 180 lb, of butter-fat, while £25 was paid for anotW that 
had produced 40C)'lb. under like cohditibns.—W. J. Yttill, Senior Dairy- 
Supervisor, Victoria. 
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Qonztt^t Reservoir and Drinking Trough* 


1. W. SCOTT, Aswiulaiit I)air\ Instructor. 

The water reservoir and drinking trough illustrated inarlvN a very progrts* 
sive move on the part of some farmers on the North Coast, l>eing indi-eative 
of a commendable desire to study the interests of the stock (and conse¬ 
quently of themselves) by supplying an ample sui>ply of pure water that is 
easily accessible. The example oould well be followed by many dair^Huen, 
who Icnow to their cost the detrimental effect of poor water on milk i>rodno¬ 
tion and cream quality. 

TJie reservoir, which is built 18 inches out of the ground, is 14 feet in 
diameter, having when full a depth of water of 2 feet 4 inches, the capacity 
being about 2,200 gallons, sufficient to w^ater a herd of eighty cows comfort¬ 
ably. At one farm on a hot summer's day seventy cows that had been run¬ 
ning in an old cultivation paddock all day reduced the level of the water 



Concrete Water Reservoir and Brlnklnf Trough. 


11 inches. The bottom cjonsists of 6 inches of concrete smoothly finished 
off. The walls are built of i>atented moulded concrete blocks, 0 inchc^s 
thick, and situated at the l)Ottoan is an outlet for cleaning purposes. An 
overflow pipe is provided at the top, while the inflow of watenr is regulat^'d by 
a ball edek in a convenient spot. 

On the farm at which the illustration was taken the trough is filled from 
a l,000-galk|ii storage tank (an iron tank a few feet above the le^'el of the 
trough), wBich in turn is filled per medium of a windmill* 

A plontiful supply of pure water is essential if cows are to produce large 
quantities of milk and maintain healJtli and oonslition. 'Kunning water and 
troughs are preferalble to dams, &e., for this purpose, and ooncreh^ troughing 
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appears to be the best and most economical method of handling the water 
supply. In tfae case of the reservoir or trough illustrated, there is ample 
leom for thirty cows (if need be) to drink at one time; consequently there 
is less danger of fighting or homing, and of cows getting tipped or pushed 
into the ti'oug'h, and they can more easily get away from each other on 
account of its circular ahape. 

One man has been using this type of reservoir and watering trough for 
two years,' and in that time only one cow has tried to walk in. The waU*r 
keeps extremely cool; during the summer the top 2 inches may get hot, hut 
stock soon learn to dip do-wn or stir up the surfaioe to get the cool water 
'beneath. 

With 2,200 gallons of water and a drinking length of 44 feet, the herd 
can be watered with a minimum of disturbance and time. There is ample 
water meet several days^ requirements should the wind fail; that U, if 
wind is the motive power for pumping. 

Such troughs seem to need less frequent cleaning than do ,wooden tix)ug’hs, 
tire economical in the space they occupy, and, where ‘the nature of the farm 
permits, could be used as a storage reservoir from which to reticulate water 
to other parts of the farm. 

There is without a doubt distinct need for better watering facilities for 
stock, and though initinlly the c^ost of a reservoir of this type (£35) may 
appear a 'big exfiense to many dairymen, the price is reasonable 'when coii- 
si<leration is given to the beneficial effects lx>th on milk and creaan qualit.\*, 
as well as on the stock, a<XTuing from an ample pure water supply made s<i 
easily aoceeeible. 


How They Judge "Good^’ Cows. 

While many say that type is a certain guide, others assert that a good dairy 
cow can be known by the colour or the “ feel ” of the milk, or by the yellow 
pigment in the skin. Some will swear by the cow with a large udder, the cow 
with a long thin tail, or maybe one with a good escutcheon. Only recently 
I was told of a farmer who could tell a good milker from the way she chewed 
the cud! 

Long thin tails and short thick ones are found on good and bad producers 
alike. The best dairy cow of the world, Melba XV of Darbalara, had a tail 
which, together with the switch, did not reach to her hocks. The colouring 
matter in milk is a principle called carotin, and is not butter-fat. Milk may 
be rich in colour but low in butter-fat content, and milk that lacks the rich 
colouring may be rich in butter-fat. Large udders may contain a 
preponderance of muscle tissue; milk-secreting tissue is the essential factor 
in a heavy milking cow. Escutcheons are a doubtful guidc.-*“-W. J. Yuill, 
Senior Dairy Supervisor, Victoria, 
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‘‘Insects of Australia, and New Zealand/* 

XTnder this title Dr, R. J. Tillyard, formerly Linnean Macleay Fellow in 
Zoology at Sydney University, and now of the Cawthren Institute, Nelson, 
New Zealand, presents an exhaustive treatment of the insect life of these 
countries. The indefatigable labours of Dr. Tillyard in the sphere of ento¬ 
mology have earned him a reputation that goes far beyond this part of the 
world, and interest inevitably attaches to a work from his })en, inasmuch it 
must include the results of many of his own researches. Has devotion, for 
instance, to the study of fossil forms cannot fail to be invaluable in classi¬ 
fication, and in indicating the relationships between the singularly incomplete 
fauna of New Zealand and the more representative and exienfiive insect 
life of Australia. In no way does the work come short of the expectations 
one thus unconsciously forms in association with the name of the distin¬ 
guished author, and it is impossible to speak in terms of other than 
appreciation for the clear and systematic way in which an immense mass of 
material has been presented. As a text-book it must be regarded as of the 
greatest value. 

In approaching such a task as Dr. Tillyard had set himself it is inevitable 
that there should be limitations. Space itself imposes some, but an efTort 
to combine text-book and handbook imposes others. Disregarding this, 
however, we find the essence of the book (chapters V to XXVIII, pages 40 
to 467) consists of a study of the various orders of insects, the characters of 
each order, a brief account of their life history in general, their olassifieat on, 
together with excellent keys to the superfamilies and families, a record of 
the species occurring in each country, and the economic significance of some 
spe(‘ies referred to. 

As might be expected in such a compreheiiHive volume, a few errors have 
crept in. Thus on page 241, the dicky rice we(‘vil (Mnleuterjpcs 'phytolymnH) 
is referred to as a root pest of apples in Australia, whereas it is a pest of the 
foliage and young fruit of citrus trees. Again, on page 372 the Mediter¬ 
ranean fruit fly (Ceratitls capitata) is referr(’d to as es])ecially a pest of 
oranges; as a matter of fact the loss of oranges by this pest in Australia js 
very small (less than 1 per cent.), but the fly is a more serious pest of late 
stone fruits. We note too, that the scale Cryptes haccaius is figured among 
the Australian coccid galls in plate 14. 

The line drawings by various artists, including many by the author himself, 
are particularly clear and useful, and the manner in which the wing venation 
and other essential features are indicated and explained adds miicli to their 
value. Washes, coloured plates, and photographs supplement the copious 
line drawings. One feels, however, that while the illustrations of adult 
insect features are numerous, a larger number of figures of the immature 
stages, eggs, larvae, and pui)ae, together witli more descriptive matter in the 
letter])ress, would have been welcome. 

The f(‘w reservations we have made do not diminish our estimation of the 
utility of a notable contribution to Australian entomological literatuie. 

Our copy from the publishers, Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 


For a useful woik on the curing of all classes oi skins, writ( to the Depait- 
m(‘nt for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 58, Hides, Kkins, and Sundries,’' <melo8ing 
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The Coastwise Shipment of Cheese. 

Advantages or Bulk Crates. 

A. B. SHELTON, Assistant Dairy Instructor. 

(Considerable loss in quality and condition is caused to Cheddar cheese 
when it is shipped loose for transport by coastal steamer from ports of manu¬ 
facture to the city market. The practice is still common with small factories, 
and in fact it is only during the last few years that many of the larger fac¬ 
tories have realised the necessity of providing some means of saving diet se 
from damage and sweating in transit. 

Most of the coastal boats plying between the southern and northern dairy 
ports and Sydney arc of small tonnage and have no facilities for storage of 
cheese in special chambers, such space being reserved for butter (a more 
perishable article), and the cheese, if loose or crated, is often stacked in any 
space available below or on deck without any other protection from damage 
or contamination than tarpaulins. 

The carriage from the factory to the wharf and from the wharf to the 
wholesale house is controlled by those directly interested in maintaining the 
quality of cheese, but the weak link is the transport by sea and the loading on 
and ofE the boats. Thus the bulk crate, which is made practically airtight and 
of thick timber, solves the problem. 

The procedure in shipping per bulk crate is to cart the cheese to the wharf 
in covered waggons and there to pack it in the crate, and screw the lid down, 
after which it is slung by the ship’s gear to a suitable place on deck and covered 
with tarpaulins. On arrival at Sydney it is transferred to the wharf, 
unpacked by the agents and the cheeses carted to market. Experience 
has proved that cheese does not sweat or suffer damage under these con¬ 
ditions to any appreciable extent, providing care is taken in the carting and 
t he distance is not too great. 

The following particulars are of a crate much in use, which is suitable for 
either loaf cheese of 14 lb. weight or for large cheese of 40 lb. weight:— 
Length, 4 feet. 4 in.; width, 2 ft. 2 in.; depth, 2 ft. 6 in. Such a crate is made 
from rough Oregon boards, 1| in. x 10 in. Hardwood aries, 4 in. x 4in., are 
nailed into the four corners, and a hardwood strap, 2 in. x 3 in., is fastened 
across the bottom of the case, 1 foot from each end of the case. Two iron 
straps of 2 in. X I in. material are then screwed on, extending around the 
two aides and the bottom of the case, the two ends projecting above the top 
of the sides, being screwed with f in. thread. 

The lid of the crate is constructed of in. x 10 in. boards, strapped with 
3 in. X 3 in. Oregon straps on the top side, the straps carrying iron banJs 
2 in. X li in., having ends projecting, and drilled with 1 inch holes to sli}) 
on the threaded ends of the bands on the case, allowing of the fastening on of 
the lid by | inch nuts. 
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This case is constructed for factories at a cost of £8, and holds eighteen 
tiers of four cheeses of 14 lb. loaf sise, or six tiers of four cheeses of 40 lb. 
large size, making its carrying capacity seventy-two loaf cheeses of a total 
net weight of 1,008 lb., or twenty-four large cheeses of total nett weight of 
960 lb. Full cases of this size are freighted to Sydney from South Coast 
ports at a charge of approximately 258., and returned empty at a charge of 
4 b. 3d., making a cost per lb. of cheese of less than four-tenths of a penny. 

The writer has used similarly constructed cases for over five years at a very 
small cost for repairs (principally for new nuts and repairing ends of iron 
bands), so that the wear and tear is not great, due to the fact that the cases 
are constructed to allow the ship’s slings to be passed under loaded cases 
without them having to be moved by hand. With a view to making the lids 
safer and reducing the cost of replacing nuts, cases are now made with the iron 
bands on lids hinged to the side bands,thus eliminating half the locking nuts. 

The capital cost of these cases is very small, considering the saving in damage 
to the cheeses. Even at a cost of £10 per case, if each case was used for one 
trip per fortnight, in a period of two years £10 would amount to Ss. 10|d. a 
trip—an amount which is easily lost by damage to one cheese per trip if the 
cheeses are shipped loose. 


A0RicuiiTURAL Societies’ Shows. 

SKORBTAaiKS are invited to forward for ineertion in this page dates of toeir forthcoming 
showB; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at onoe. 

1927. 

. Society and Swretao. 

Qulrindi (O. Curtis) 


Society and Secretary. 
Alstonville (N. A. Ogilvic) 
Uralla (I). O, Evans) 

Oberon (F. B. Packer) 
Gunning (G, E. ArdUl) .. 
CeasnooK (O. B. MoGUvray) 
Robertson (U. T. Catrick) 
Blacktown (J McMurtrie; 
Bega( ) .. 

Tumiit ( ) . . 

Braidwood (R. L. Irwin) .. 
West Maitland (M. A. Brown ) 
Adaminaby (P. L. Crisp) .. 
Wauohope (T. Suters) 

Mudgee (J. H. Shaw) 

Moss Vale (W. Holt) 

Penrith (C. H. Fulton) .. 
Yass (E. A. Hickey) 

Glen Innee (G. A. Priest) . 
Bangaiow <W. H. Reading) 
Taree (B. Plununer) 
Luddenham <J. McKnight) 
Granville (B. Hyslop) 
Macksvitle tW. G. Hughes) 
Batlow (C. S. Gregory) ,. 
Armidale (A. McArthur'., 
Cumnock (K. J. Abemethy) 
Kimbin(8. H. Kilmister .. 
Eden (H. P. Wellinsrs) : 
Gundagai (K. W. Holman) 
Mendoorati (F. R. Mason)., 
OampbeUtown (W. N. Rudd) 
Queanbeyan (A. O. Manns) 
Blavney (J, H. Moore) .. 
Mofong (W. P. Singer) .. 
Co^uJ. Allison).. 
KempseyIN W. Cameron) 
Tilba L Hapgood) .. 


Feb. 


Pate. 

28, 24 
28, 24 
24, 26 
24, 26 26 

24, 26. 26 

25, 26 
25, 26 

March 2, 3 
2, 3 

2 . 3 

2 to 5 

3, 4 
3, 4 
3, 4, 5 
3, 4, 5 
4,5 
8, 9 

8, 9, 10 

9, 10 
9, 10,11 
11,12 
11 , 12 
16, 16 

15, 16 
16 to 18 
16 

16, 17 
16,17 
16, 17 
18 

18, 10 
18, 19 
22,28 
22, 28 
28. 2» 

23, .24, 25 

^6,S6 


Oranao (G L. William^ . 
Camden (G. V. Sidman) 
Goulb«m(F. D. Hay) .. 
Muswelibrook (R. C. Sawkins) 
Sydney Royal (G. C. Somerville) 
Liverpool (R. C. Pitepatriek ) .. 

Donrigo (J. II. Skeocn) 

Bathurst (N. B. Richardson) 
Forster (w. Poppenbagen) 
Wellington (A. E. Kotton) 
Wingham (D. Stewart) .. 
Grafton (L. C. Lawson) .. 
Windsor (H. 8. Johnston) 
*Dungog (W. H. Green) . 
Oootianible (J. C. Wilson) 

Casino (P. W.W. Manson) 
Bonalbo (W. G. E. Johnston) . 

lUabo.. 

Wagga Wagga (F. H. Croaker).. 

Cootamundra 

Grenfell 

Lake Cargelligo 

Young . 

Uiigarie . 

Ganmain fC. C. Henderson) 

West Wyalong . 

Cowra . 

Alburj" (A. G. Young) .. 

Murrumburrah . 

Canowindra.. 

Temora 

Boorowa . 

Barellan . 

Barmedman. 

HUlston . 


Pate. 

March 29, 30, 31 
„ 29, 30. 81 

„ Hl,Apl.l,2 
81,Apl.l,2 
6, 7, 8 
11 to 20 

22, 23 
27, 28 
27. 28 29 
•29, 80 

3, 4 

4, 6 

4 6.6,7 
.5, 6, 7 
11,12, IS 
18, 19 
85, 26. -27 
8, 9 
17 

23, 24, 26 
30, 81 

so, 81 

31 

8 


April 


May 


•fiine 

Aug. 


Sept. 6, 


18,14 
18,14 
18, 14 
13, U, 15 
20 , 21 
20,21 
20. 21, 22 
22,28 


.'iO 
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Farmers’ Experiment Plots. 

Tbia-ls with Gkeen Peas. 

Metropolitan Distriet. 


J, DOUCJLASS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department in conducting pea 
experiments during 1926: 

A. MoBumey, Batilkham Hills. 

G. To\^ezid» Penrith. 

E. and H. Wilson, Bonnyrigg, via Liverpool, 

F. A. Hayes, Kurrajong. * 

The growing period for the winter and early spring pea crops was in most 
localities a favourable one. The very early planted crops, however, ex|)ei~ 
ienced the heavy rains of March, April and May, which did considerable 
damage, and in some cases destroyed the plants. Good yields were obtained 
in most districts, but the excellent supply of all typos of vegetables brought 
ihv prices of peas down to a very low level. With the advent of dry weather 
and the falling-off of 8uppli(*8 of winter vegetables, the prices during early 
O(‘ioher started to rise. 

Manurial trials wen^ conducted on all the farms mentioned, Messrs. E. and 
H. Wilson conducting a variety trial also. 

Detaib of the Piots. 

Bonnyrufif,- The district is favourably situated for ])ea growing, biung 
cl(‘VHted, and in certain j)arts practically frost free. The soil in the locality 
of Bonnyrigg \aries considerably, but generally speaking is an o])en loam 
of shale origin, poor in fertility, and deficient in organic matter. Many of 
the growers are on the city water supply, and irrigate when necessary. The 
experiments were j)lant<»d under good conditions on 16th March. Germina¬ 
tion and early growth were good, but the continual wet weather during the 
autumn destroyed the value of the plots. 

Baulkhmn Hills - The soil of this locality is a loam, rather deficient in 
organic matter, and contains a fair amount of broken ironstone. The land 
on which the experiment was conducted had previously been cropped with 
maize. The residue of the maize crop was ploughed under during December, 
1925. The fallow was well worked during the summer, and reploughed on 
8th April, and planting was carried out on 3rd May in drills 30 inches apart, 
at the rate of 1 bushel per acre. The germination was excellent and the 
early growth good* The PI and PIO ])lots (containing nitrogen) were out¬ 
standing in the early stages of growth, and the PI plot was prominent 
right through the growing period, and produced the second heaviest yield* 
Basic superphosphate produced an outstanding yield, but the results of this 
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trial are not to be taken as conclusive. Growers in the district have great 
faith in blood and bone, which, unfortunately, was not included in the ex¬ 
periment. This year Mr. MoBurney used blood and bone, with marked 
success. Superphosphate does not improve the yield to any extent, owing 
to the presence of ironstone. The presence of lime in^ basic superphosphate 
counteracts the influence of the ironstone, with a marked improvement in 
the crop yield. The peas were pulled on 18th September. 

Penrith .—Large areas are sown to peas in this district each year. The 
soil in most pea-growing localities is second-class alluvial loam, and is most 
suitable for the growing of this crop. The land on which the experiment 
was conducted had be(m fallowed since November, and was in ideal condition 
at planting time. Planting was carried out on 18th June under good con¬ 
ditions. An excellent germination was obtained. It was very noticeable 
that the unmanured plot was very backward right throughout the growing 
period. PI, a mixture containing nitrogen, made outstanding growdh right 
from tjie early stages, and pioduced the heaviest yield. The addition of 
potash by the mixtures P2 and PIG reduced the 3 deld and cannot be recom¬ 
mended. P7, a mixture of equal parts of bonedust and 8uperphosj)hate, 
showed up well, and in a more favourable season should give better results. 
This experiment auifered through want of rain in tlie late stages ot growth. 

Yiklds in Ferliliser Trials. 


. Fertiliser poi adt- 


Kuirajorijr. 


naulkhani 

HilN. 


iVurlth 


No manure 

Gypsum, 336 lb. . 

Basic superphosphate, .384 lb. 
Superphosphate, 336 lb. 

♦PI, 3861b. 

P2, 386 lb. 

PIO, 437 lb. 

P7, 302 lb. 

Blood and bone, 336 lb. 


bus. 

Ib. 

bus. 

lb. i 

bus. 

lb. 

104 

24 

102 

14 1 

68 

16 

149 

8 ^ 

113 

4 ' 


,, 

188 

16 

166 

16 

94 

8 

208 

6 

108 

13 

91 

12 

188 

16 

150 

22 

100 

0 

172 

24 

121 

10 

74 

8 

188 

16 

129 

4 1 

91 

12 

164 

24 

130 

19 

98 

16 

172 

24 






* Pi mixture corwlfits of 10 pirts auperphonpluite and parti .sulphate of 'ammonia; P2 of 10 
parts superphosphate and 11^ parts sulphate or |>otish; P7 of equal parts superphosphate and hone-dust; 
and PU) of 10 parts superphosphate. IJ parts sulph ite of ammonia, and parts sulphate of potash. 


To GET THK Most feom Fertilisers. 

Tn order to get the nioHt out of fertilisers it is necessary to study the soiK 
the crop, and the characterislic-s of the fertilises. The best results can only 
be secured from fertilisers when all the factors affecting plant growth are 
properly taken care of. This means that the drainage and the physical con¬ 
dition of the soil must he properly cultivated, a good rotation must be 
practised, good seed must b(' used, and injury from diseases and insects must 
be prevented as far as possible. 
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Pure Seed* 

G-rowebs Hboohmekded by the Department. 

The Department of Agriculture publiehes monthly in tho Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops, in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower^s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field ofiSe'cr and favourably reported upon, and (2) niter a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity 
of seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department not later than the 12th 
of the month. 


Wheat — 


Bonn . 

. E. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongaloa. 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tichbome. 

J. Lyne, Downsfiidd, Yenda. 

W. .ish. Old Grenfell Road, Forbes. 

Binya. 

. Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Canberra 

. Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

W. W^. Watson, Woodbine, Tichbome. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington, 

'F. Jones, Birdwood. Forbes. 

E. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongalca. 

E. J, Allen, Gregra, 

Clarendon 

. Manager, Experiment Farm, Coonamble, 

E. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongalca. 

('nrrawa 

... W. Cameron, Heather Brae, Loomberah. 

Quirk and Elverett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

Federation 

. Manager, Experiment Farm, Tomora. 

W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

W. W. Wat-son, Woodbine, Tichbome. 

A. MiUgate, Bock vale, Parkes, 

E]. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongaloa. 

J. Lyne. Downslield, Yenda. 

T. Jones, Birdwood, Forbes. 

Firbank 

. Manager, Elxporimont Farm, Condobolin. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Ghurka 

. Manager, Exjioriment Farm, Condobolin, 

(Ire.^loy... 

... El. tl. Johnson, Iona, Wongalca. 

W. W. Watson,’ Woodbine, Tichbome. 

Hard Federation 

. Manager, Experiment E^arm, Tomora. 

Manager, Elxporimcnt E'arm, Trangie. 

MarshalFs No. 3 

. W^ (». I^w, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

Riverina 

. W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

Quirk and Elverett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

Turvev 

. F. Corkc, Wynnofield, via Cowra. 

Quirk and Elverott, Narrawa. Wellington 

Wandilla 

. Manager, Elxperiment Farm, Cowra. 

W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatree. 

G. R B. Williams, Gerfdgamlclh Ltd , lllaba 
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VTAeof—eonfintcecf* 

, 

Waratah 

.Manager* Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tiohborne. 

K. J. Allen, Gfegra. 

F. (’orke, Wyimefield, via Cowra. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington, 

G. R. B. Williams, Gerelgambeth Ltd., Illabo, 

Yandilla King... 

.Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Exr«*nment Farm, Cowia. 

Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Borne a. 

W. G. Law, i^ttle Park, Armatree. 

A. Millgate, Rockvale, Parkes. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington, 

Zealand 

.Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 


Algerian 

.Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

‘ r. Bennett, Forbes-road, Cowra 

T). B. MSlthorpe, ** Somerset,*' Narandera. 

Gidgee. 

.Manager, Exyieriment Farm, Trangie. 

Miilga. 

.E. J. Allen, (Jrecra. 

C. Bennett, Forbes-road, (*owra. 

Barley — 

Trabuh . 

... Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

J. W. Childs, Camden. 

Skinless 

.Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, lk>men. 

Pryor . 

... Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

Qraam — 

Sudan Grass. 

. H. K. Nook, Nelungaloo. 

Manager, Exf>eriment Farm. Vuneo. 

.Manager, ExLcrimeiit Farm, Cowra. 

Millets — 

Japanese Millet 

... Manager, ExiK‘riment Farm, Coo.namhle, 


A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


“Chemistry for Agricultural Students.” 

In the application of research to agricultural j»roblein8 a wide acquaintance 
with many branches of scientiUc work is necessary, and the student must be 
capable of applying his knowledge of scientific methods in one dir(‘Ction 
to the study of several other spheres of inquiry. This book of 35(1 
pages is designed by the author, Mr. R. H. Adie, lecturer in physics and 
chemistry at the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, England, to show how 
even the most fundamental facts and inferences of chemistry and physics 
have a bearing on the practical si<le of agriculture. The changes that take 
place in the processes of the soil and of plant growth are highly complex, 
and toward these the attention of the student of agricultural chemistry 
inevitably turns after basic principh^s have been cleared. This useful little 
book imparts its information in understandable terms, and will be found 
helpful in various circles. 

Our copy from the publishers. University Tutorial Pi ess Ltd., London. 
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Drying the Sultana. 

E. J. BENTON, Fruit Instructor. 

Prbpabations for the j)roces8ing of sultanas must now be made. With 
the probability of a record crop in Australia this season, which will compel 
}>ossibly over 85 per cent, of the crop being exported overseas to compete 
with foreign grown fruits, it behoves every grower to do his utmost towards 
jiroducing the light golden coloured fruit which the export market demands. 

It is essential to success that the quality, particularly in respect to colour 
and appearance, shall be of a high grade and standardised as far as possible. 
The colour of a high quality product is dependent chiefly on cultural methods 
while the fruit is growing and on weather conditions during drying. Whether 
a hot or cold dip is used does not materially affect the colour if the other 
conditions are not of the best. 


Picking. 

^ Picking should be commenced only when the fruit is quite ripe. If the 
fruit is over-ripe or barely ripe, a darker finished product results. A pale 
milky coloured sultana produces the best coloured dried fruit. Its juice 
should test from 11 degrees to 14 degrees Baume, according to the soil and 
.seasonal conditiot\s experienced. If the crop can be conveniently handled 
and the drying season is not an adverse one. picking may be delayed until 
a Baume reading of about 12 degrees to 15 degrees is reache<i, as this will 
provide a heavier yield. Unfortunately all bunches of sultanas do not 
colour uniformly, and if two pickings are not made, two buckets should 
be used in order that the greenish and best coloured fruit may be kept 
and treated 8e])arately from riper fruit. This method of picking is about 
15 per (^ent. more costly, but the outlay is compensated for by the higher 
grade of the fruit when dry. 

Dipping. 

Whether a hot or cold dip should be used is still open to question. A 
significant feature of recent drying seasons has been the increasing number 
of growers using the latter method. Both have their advantages. If the 
prospects favour a bad drying season, dull weather, occasional showers, and 
little heat, the hot dip is recommended, as the fruit dries more rapidly. But 
ill a suitable season the cold dip produces a better pale golden colour, though 
the time of drying is increased from 30 to UK) per cent., which means that 
extra rack space for drying may be necessary. 

In using the hot dip a temperature slightly below boiling point is favoured 
by many, ranging around 200 degrees Fah. Lye at a .strength of from 1 lb. 
caustic soda to 20 gallons of water, or even up to 35 gallons of water, may be 
used, varying in accordance with the toughness of the skin, the greenish 
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fruit being more tender than the milky coloured or yellowish. Greater 
dipping strengths of lye, while hastening the process of drying, induce exces¬ 
sive cractlng of the berries, allowing a sugary crystallisation to be formed, 
which collects dust, and gives the j>roduct a sticky finish and a less 
attractive appearance. 

The fruit should not be in the dip for more than a few seconds, and the 
effect of the immersion should be the formation of minute cracks in the skin. 
If these cracks are easily noticeable the length of the immersion or the strength 
of the dip should be reduced. A sweeping motion when immersing the bucket 
of fruit in the lye results in a slightly more uniform treatment of the grapes. 
Fruit to finish a good bright even colour should dry quickly, which requires 
that the fruit shall be spread out not too thickly on the racks. If the weather 
ia dull and cool thin spreading is especially necessary. After two days’ use 
at the most the dip should be renewed, as the accumulated dirt and debris 
in the water prevent a bright colour being obtained. 

After the quota of water is put into the dipping tank and just prior to 
dipping, the depth of the water in the tank should be marked, and when 
about 300 buckets of grapes have been immersed water should be added 
until the mark is again reached; a little caustic soda should also be added to 
keep up the strength of the bath. 

The Cold Dip. 

As mentioned previously the cold dip is becoming increasingly po{)ular, 
and the excellent product that results warrants every grower trying this 
method on a portion at least of the crop. The dip itself is made of 25 lb. 
carbonate of potash to 50 gallons of water and I pint of olive oil. After the 
potash is dissolved in the water about a gallon of the solution is used for the 
thorough emulsification of the oil, which is then added to the potash solution. 
“ Free oil should not be allowed. It is a good plan to allow the oil emul¬ 
sion to stand for two minutes before the potash solution is added in order 
that free oil may he noticed. Free oil in the dip will make greasy fruit and 
will retard drying. 

The object of the cold dip is to remove the bloom on the berries, thus 
hastening the drying period. Should any bloom remain on any berries they 
will dry a darker (*olour. As distinct from the rapid immersion required with 
the hot dip, a longer dip of two to three minutes is required with the cold dip. 
The dipping tank will usually hold up to twelve buckets of fruit at a time, 
hence dipping will not be so tedious as it appears. About 8t)() to I,(K)() 
buckets a day may be handh^d in one dipping tank. Mr. A. V. Lyon, of the 
Viticultural Research Station, estimates that 1 cwt. of carbonate of potash 
and 3 gallons of olive oil are required to treat 5 tons of dried sultanas. The 
dip should be renewed every 3,0()0 to 4,(XX) buckets. 

A Baurue hydrometer is a most useful instrument for occasionally testing 
the density of the dip. The reading of the dip prior to commencing is about 
5 degrees to 6 degrees, and as dip])ing proceeds an endeavour should be made 
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to maintaiw that density by the addition of a fresh emulsion, or if possible) 
by transferring dipping to a second tank, the solution in which may later be 
supplemented from the emulsion of the first tank, which will have settled 
during a period of non-use. 

After being dipped the fruit is spread on the racks in the usiial manner, 
care being taken to spread the fruit thinly. A certain amount of inequality 
of colour will be noticeable on dryii^. 

Drying will take from ten to fourteen days if the weather is favourable, 
and at intervals of two or three days a weak potash and olive oil spray 
should be applied at least twice. This spraying solution is made as follows:— 
Four tablespoonfuls of olive oil are emulsified with just sufiicieDt potash, 
and then added to 4 gallons of water. This spraying, while not making dark 
fruit a golden colour, will even up the greenish shade and hasten drying. 

Drying racks should be provided with light hessian sides, which should be 
lowered if necessary to prevent a hot mid-day sun from shining on the 
berries. Exposure to the sun tends to scorching and browning— especially 
during the first few days after dipping. Shade drying always produces 
the brighter coloured fruit, irrespective of the kind of dip employed. 

Should the berries, when almost dry, display any trace of dip resiflue, they 
should be rubbed through the racks on to hessian and then washed or sprayed 
with a weak carbonate of pot4i8h and olive oil dip of similar strength to that 
r(‘,commended above for spraying. This final spray appears to add greatly 
to the uniformity of colour which is so desired. 

Spreading the fruit on dry hessian for a few hours will complete the drying. 


Additional Instkuctors and Investigators for 
Agiucui.tural Department. 

Thk Minister of Agri^mltun* (the Hon. W. F. Dunn, M.L. A.) announces 
that the Governmerit has aj)proved of nine additional appointments being 
made to the instructional and investigational staffs of his Department. 

^‘The Oovernineiithe states, ‘*is fully ali^e to the necessity of affo‘dirtg 
every po.ssib]e assistance to the man on the land, in order to enable him to 
conduct his fa?*ming opera’io.is on the most up-hvdate and economical line>i; 
and to 1 educe to the lowest possible minimum the looses arising from the 
ravages of diseases and pests of stock and crops by the adoption of remedial 
or control measures whicli have b<*en evolved as ilm result of careful inv» s- 
tigation and experiment. ’ 

These additional appointments will enable further work to be undertaken 
in the field as well as in tlio laboratory, the benefit of which will be reaped 
not only by the farmer but in lireotly by the Slate in general, as the losses 
ix'sulting from dis ases and pests of stock and crops have an importiint bearing 
on th*' ecnomical welfare of the community. 
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Poultry Notes* 

Fbbkuart. 


JAMES HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

As far as local conditioBs are concerned, the first month of the new year has 
brought with it very much improved prospects for the poultry industry. 
Poultry foods, with the exception of maize, have receded somewhat in price, 
and egg values have kept up above those ruling this time last year; and since 
this has followed on higher prices all through the plentiful season, the prospects 
are certainly brighter, especially so since bountiful rains have favoured 
the growth of all stock foods, which should ease the demand for mill ofial. 

The one cloud upon the otherwise clear sky is the unfavourable reports 
from London with regard to the low prices received for our eggs that have 
been exported. It will be a mistake for poultry-farmers to attach too much 
importance to this unfortunate experience in one year’s operations. Bad 
as it is, it is not going to extinguish our export trade. It may to some extent 
check next year’s operations, but even this, if 1 mistake not, will be but a 
passing phase, and our exports will continue to grow in proportion to our 
ability to produce eggs. This, I think, should be patent to all who look 
at the matter in true perspective. 

This will be better appreciated when we realise that our eggs constitute 
but about 2 per cent, of the eggs imported into Great Britain. If our flush 
season coincided with that of Europe, then the position would be entirely 
different. But every poultry-farmer knows that the eggs available for export 
to great Britain from European countries in winter cannot be great. The 
fact that eggs make up to 3s. per dozen in winter is proof of this. We have 
only two serious competitors in the London market during our flush season— 
Acgentina and South Africa—but even these two when combined with our 
own would not (it is estimated) constitute more than 6 per cent, of the total 
imports into Great Britain. The idea then that our export trade has been 
killed is obviously unsound. 

Work for Fobrury. 

Th e principal work for the month will be the disposal of the balance of 
the third-year hens as they go off laying, and of the cockerels not required 
for stud purposes, together with close attention to the pullets that have 
come on to lay, or that are commencing. How to cull out the nondayers 
among the older hens was dealt with in the October issue of these Notes. As 
regards pullets that are coming on to lay, there should be so few to cull (except 
obviously weedy specimens) that in good average quality stock it will matter 
little whether they are culled or not. In low-class stock there may be much 
citlling to do, of course, but here again they will only be obviously poor 
specimens. 
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There is again a tendency to boost a certain system of measurement- 
testing, and beginners will do well to be careful about classing pullets as poor 
layers. During the last revival of these selecting systems, thousands of poten¬ 
tially good laying pullets were marketed as culls because they did not answer 
to the measurements set out. This was due to misunderstanding, and con¬ 
sequent misapplication, of what was perhaps meant to assist poultryinen* in 
selection. The writer has witnessed the rejection of hundreds of pullets 
because (according to the system) their pelvic bones were not sufficiently wide 
apart. The fact was that the birds were not in laying condition, and 
therefore not likely to answer the measurements sought for. 

The essential fact for the novice to remember is (as has been previously 
explained) that the expansion and contraction of width between the |)elvic 
bones is much in proportion to the development of the oocytes (rudimentary 
yolk) on the ovacluster at any particular period, and the bones of a pullet 
that has not commenced to lay or is not closely approaching that point 
will still be fairly close together. The distance between the pelvic hones in 
ihi^ case is no criterion whatever of laying qualities. In other words, the 
pullet or hen must actually be in full lay before the pelvic bones are any 
guide to her value as a layer; even then the actual width is not an infallible 
guide in all cases. 

A Titt 

If poultry-farmers are in doubt as to the soundness of the above contention, 
arrangements can be made for any approved person who cares to stake his 
reputation to give a demonstration on the pullets coming in for the Egg 
Laying Competition which starts in April next—subject, of course, to the 
owner’s consent to the handling of their respective groups. If it is desired to 
take advantage of this opportunity, application should be made to the Organ¬ 
ising Secretary of the competition, Department of Agriculture, Bridge-street 
Sydney, so that arrangements can be made for a proper record of the tester’s 
verdicts on each pullet handled. The year’s performances of the birds will 
be the deciding factor as to laying qualities in general. 

MaBagement of PoBets. 

Apart altogether from the actual inherent laying qualities of pullets, 
the general management of them is of the utmost importance m respect 
of the volume of production. A good manager will often secure twice the 
production from a flock that an indifferent one would. Taking an average 
flock, management, including feeding, is the main factor in securing results. 
The poor laying flock more often than not reflects bad management rather 
than faulty breeding. This assertion might appear in the nature of heresy 
to those who stake everything on breeding, but it is based on experience 
and a wide range of observation. 

Feeding and housing are the two main factors in management. With , 
regard to feeding, even my advice to feed full and jdenty, for instance, is 
often construed into leaving plenty to He about the yards. Such a practice 
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means surfeit, which in turn results in a stagnant state of health and a con* 
sequent falling oft of production. Only birds up to concert pitch in health 
are likely to lay well, and feeding has so much to do with this that it becomes 
a prime factor in production. The feeder should aim at so paying out the 
feed that the birds will always be just ready for it, and this without, on the 
one hand, giving them less than they require to maintain body waste, with a 
surplus for the production of eggs, or, on the other hand, feeding to a surfeit. 
Appetite will regulate all this providing it is not satiated. Some over*feed, 
while others do the reverse; both courses lead equally to loss of production. 

The moral for the farmer is to take more time over the operation of feeding, 
so as to be able to gauge the requirements of the birds. It is no use objecting 
that one has not time to give to this kind of thing. The poultry-farmer 
who has no time to attend to his birds properly will soon be out of the business 
in any case, or he will at any rate be among those who call poultry-fanning 
a failure. 

These remarks apply equally to all classes of hens, young and old, fat and 
lean. For the over-fat hen that does not lay eggs in payable quantity there 
is only one thing—quit her. The farmer cannot afford to starve the flock 
to deal with a few lazy hens, which in any case probably cannot be starved 
into becoming producers. 

It may be queried, “ what about dry mash feeding,’’ in which system there 
is food always before the birds. The reply is that the dry-mash feeder wlio 
£ Ills to supplement his mash, and who relies solely upon the fact of feed being 
always before the birds, cannot be regarded as a skilled feeder in any ca.Hs 
nor are the best results likely to be obtained in such mechanical feeding. 
But in any case there is a saving clause in dry-mash feeding, which to some 
extent prevents surfeiting—the dry mash is not sufficiently palatable to 
induce over-feeding. As a matter of fact, dry mash feeding with the addition 
of grain at evening is preferable to unskilled feeding. The skilful feeder 
on the older method, however, will get the better results. 

One thing in particular should be borne in mind in connection with feeding 
at this time of the year—that is, it is a mistake to change the ration. This 
does not mean that no variation may take place, but that any material 
change from food the birds are accustomed to will have the effect of puttii g 
them off laying. A change from wet to dry mash or vice versa, or from oi e 
grain to another, except by way of proportions, is not advisable, and the 
worst feature is that if either hens or pullets stop laying at this time of the 
year it is almost certain to result in a moult. In the case of pullets a couple 
of months laying may be lost, while with hens ptobably four months or more 
will elapse before they start again. 

Faulty Housing. 

The next item in management is housing. Many a flock of pullets that 
have come on to lay have been put off again by one hot night, due to the way 
they have been housed.' Many a so-called epidemic of roup has been brought 
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on in the same way. If these things occurred next day the poultry-farmer 
would connect up cause and effect, but in many cases the cause is obscured 
by the time that elapses before the trouble manifests itself, and the farmer 
is found casting about in every direction but the right one to hud the source 
of his trouble. 

The way to prevent these hajipenings, as far as possible, is to ensure cool 
housing by ample ventilation. Imagine on a hot night a house say 12 feet 
to 16 feet deep, perhaps low of roof, with perches near the ground and fairly 
close together, on which are perched a mass of birds touching one another, 
or again, perches over dropping boards with the same conditions. Let the 
fanner visit these hen roosts on a close hot night and put his head over the 
mass of birds and he will get a lesson he is not likely to forget, or if he does 
forget it he will in all probability be reminded of it by sickness or by loss 
of production or both. If he is not attentive to the things indicated he will 
lind himself among those who are seeking remedies for ills that are for the 
iiiOvSt part preventable. 

It is worth while reasserting at this time of the year what has so often 
been stressed in these notes, that is, that conditions—not the introduction 
of roup on to the farm—are responsible for these outbreaks of the catarrhal 
form of roup. The organisms responsible for the condition knowm as roup 
are always present wherever poultry are kept, hence the sporadic cases that 
occur from time to time. But to get a first-class outbreak one has only to 
create suitable conditions for their development. 

It is perhaps worth while to mention that science is not so far able to trans¬ 
mit roup in such a way as to infect the flock. Neither has it been able to 
create a serum to combat it. The explanation of the Pasteur Institute 
is tliat roup is not due to a specilic organism, but to a group of organisms 
of a similar type. However that may be, experience has long ago convinced 
me that roup is the outcome of conditions favourable to the development 
of the causitive organism, and that such conditions are sometimes the result 
of more or less accidental grouping of birds, but more often the result of lack 
of knowledge of the facts of the case, as set out above. 

Red Mite. 

A sharp lookout should be kept for the appearance of red mite in poultry 
houses and prompt measures should be taken for its control as soon as the 
mite is recognised. 

When birds are seen to look anamiic or their combs turn dark, or when, 
perhajis, theie is a general run-down appearance of the whole flock, with a 
falling oil* in egg production, red mite may be suspected. The peiches should 
be examined—particularly underneath and under the ends that rest upon 
cleats—when small red insects will often be found in such^numbers as to give 
them the appearance of a semi-liquid substance ,falling to the floor. These 
are the suckers, full of the blood that they have extracted from the hens 
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during the previous night. In addition td these visible signs of blood-suckers 
there may be swanns of small grey insects. These are the same parasites, 
but in a different stage. In this stage they will be found in almost any part 
of the poultry house nests and, in bad infestations, even up in the rafters 
of the building. The cast skins and excreta will be present in the form of 
white masses at the entrance, or about cracks and crevices of the woodwork. 

The red mite in the blood-sucking stage can very easily be controlled by 
painting the perches all round with crude kerosene, known also as kerosene 
tar and as wood preserving oil. It is, however, important that proprietary 
brands of wood preserving oil containing arsenic or other poisons should 
not be used, as the poison may be absorbed by the feet of the birds and trouble 
will follow. The crude oil as supplied by the oil companies is what is required. 

Painting the perches is, however, of little use in combating the grey insects 
once they are scattered about the poultry house. Only persistent spraying 
with kerosene emulsion is of any use in combating these. 

How to Make Enmltioii. 

To make kerosene emulsion, bring to boiling point 1 gallon of soft water 
and dissolve in it 8 ounces of soft soap; remove from the fire and add slowly 
1 gallon of kerosene; stir briskly for ten minutes or more until the oil is 
thoroughly incorporated with the soap water, and appears like thick cream; 
then add this mixture slowly to 10 gallons of soft water, stirring all the time. 
Smaller quantities can, of course, be made in the same way. 

A good force pump with 6 feet or more of hose and a nozzle, such as is 
used for spraying fruit trees, is the best for this work. Two, three, or even 
more sprayings may be necessary to properly clean the houses. 


Onion Growing on the Tablelands. 

Tiirs grpatewt drawbac^k to the spring sowing of onions in tubi(‘lan(l districts 
is that the crop is not ready to harvest until autumn, at which time it is 
difficult to dry the onions properly on account of tlje frequency of dews. 
Unless proper drying can be effected before storing, the bulbs will not keep* 
and will begin to shoot almost immediately. With autumn planting, much 
depends on the soil, as on some types the freezing and thawing in winter muy 
cause the plants to be lifUai from the soil. Tliis frequently happens on some 
of the black soils in New England. 

Victoria is the main onion-growing KState in the Commonwealth, but sup¬ 
plies do not come forward until fairly late in the season. It is therefore 
advisable for the present for local growers to raise their crop so as to come 
on the market before the new season Victorian crop is available in quantity 
For autumn planting many of the earlier verieties, such as the Early Globes 
and Hunter Diver Early Brown Spanish, can be recommended. 

On the tablelands, therefore, the nmiii .sowing should be made in April and 
May, and a smaller sowing qnly in August.—A. J. PiNN,SpeeiaJ Agricultural 
Instructor. 
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Orchard Notes. 

February. 

W. J. ALLEK and H. BROADFOOT. 

Tho fight against the codlin moth pest must- be maintained with energy 
and skill if satisfactory results are to be achieved. All cases which have 
been returned to the grower should be immersed in boiling water for at 
least three minutes. As it is important that the grub should be destroyed 
before it leaves infested fruit, all such fruit should be boiled or burnt. 

During this month fumigation of citrus trees can be carried out, but there 
are certain conditions to be observed. Since a tree suffering from lack of 
moisture or poor cultivation may be adversely affected by either spraying 
or fumigation, these operations should not be applied to trees out of c<»nditi(»n. 
Fumigation, which is the most satisfactory method of controlling the scale 
pestathat adversely affect fruit-trees should not be carried on during the day. 
Night is the time for fumigation. Spraying should only b(' carried out on 
cool days. 

Growers who intend to fumigate should remember that guesswork ard 
carelessness may prove disastrous. Each tree should be measured and the 
dosage required fora tree of that particular size should be used, ii rowers are 
advised to obtain and stiuly carefully the leaflet on fumigation, which may be 
obtained on application to the I'nder-Secretary of Agriculture, Sydney. 

Badding. 

Aliy unsatisfactory trees may still be reworked, provided they are in 
good condition. No matter what the variety or kind of tree, budding wood 
should be taken only from proved trees. Each tree has qualities which 
are capable of being transmitted, and, therefore, buds should be chosen 
from trees whose qualities arc worth transmitting. 

Manoring. 

It cannot be expected that trees will continue to produce Leaxy ctojis 
unless they are supplied with suitable plant food. The stores of plant food 
in the soil are not inexhaustible, and it is necessary to supph manure or 
artificial fertiliser. FVovided the orchard is in good condition, the present 
is a suitable month in wh.ich to apply fertilisers to citrus trees. T}u*y .should 
be worked into the ground just outside the outer c.ircuinfer<*nce of the tree. 

Fruit for Canniiig. 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area a large ]>ortion of the fruit crop 
produced is grown for canning purposes, and growers will be busy this month 
harvesting peaches and forwarding them to the factory. To secure the best 
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-eaaltp {leaoheft for caimiug purposes must be fully matured, but not over-ripe. 
The initial essentials to success in the canning of fruit depend upon the grower. 
Undersized, immature, mushy, carelessly handled fruit cannot give first-class 
canning results. Unfortunately, there are still growers who hug the fond 
delusion that a canning factor}^ is a sort of medium for the disposal of inferior 
fruit. The sooner any grower who harbours this erroneous idea gets rid 
of it the better. It i'^ no less necessary to grow good fruit and to handle it 
carefiillv for canning purposes than it is for marketing in a fresh state. 

Hamtfmg. 

Fruit intended for drying is not fit for treatment until it is thoroughly 
ripe. The proper time for harvesting raisin grapes i.s when they are quite 
swe(4> and primes, if intended for drying, should not be gathered until they 
drop from the tree. Apple and ]>ear growers in inland districts or on the 
tablelands find that the demand upon their time is imperative. General 
rules respecting the best tunc to pick fruit are oft*m misleading, as are most 
generalisations. WilliamV pears on the one hand, and »losephine de Malines 
and Packham’s Triumph on the other liand, require different treatment. 
The former may be picked so soon as the fruit has reached a saleable size, 
foil thev will mature satisfactorily, but the latter must be allowed to hang 
until they are well matured, .\pple8 may be marketed as cookers so long as 
they have reached a suitable size, whether matured or not, but this applies 
chiellv to the earlier crop. It is better not to market immature apple.s of 
a late crop. 

Many early varieties of p<*arhes, plums, and apricots marketed this year 
were extremely small. The market for this class of fruit is always dull in 
a normal season, and it is generally marketed at a loss to the grower. Growers 
would therefore be well advised to pay more attention to the thinning of 
their crops, as by so doing what is lost in number is much more than made up 
in size and quality. Very heavy cro|>8 are a severe strain upon a tree's 
vitality, and only in exceptional circumstances do they hold and mature 
to a good commercial size a big jiercentage of a prolific crop. Thinnipg is 
not sufficiently practised. Judicious thinning is so advantageous that it is 
worthy of inclusion in the operations of the keen and up-to-date grower. 

CnlliTatioB. 

Orchardists need to bear in mind that this is a critical time for fruit trees, 
as they are forming blossom buds for the ensuing season, and if the soil has 
been allowed to harden or to form a surface? crust with consequent loss of 
soil moisture by cajnllarily the tret^s are severely handicapped in their develop¬ 
ment of healthy, vigorous buds for next season. In order to grow fruit 
successfully— that is, to secure regular crops of good quality and in reasonable 
abundance—-the needs of the tree must be supplied. 0#e of the moat 
important of these needs is soil moistute. It is not hard to keep a tree alive, 
or trees arc wonderfully tenacious of life, but much more than that is 
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necessary. The life must be vigorous and well sustained; then growth and 
general development will be satisfactory, foliage will be strong, and healthy^ 
crops will be good and more regular. To secure these important results 
conserve moisture, keep the soil well tilled, feed the trees, prune skilfully, 
and practise necessary tree sanitation. 

It is a matter worthy of serious consideration whether it is not worth while 
to keep records of the crops from individual trees. A grower should know 
which trees are really paying, and which trees are merely profitless cumberers 
of the soil. The average fruit-grower is accustomed to thinking of profits 
and of losses in terms of acres, regardless of the fact that, while the acre 
may return a profit, individual trees may represent a loss, and that the return 
from the acre could be increased if such trees w^ere replaced. A change from 
the acre-unit as the basis of profit and loss calculations is both desirable and 
necessary. 

To calculate and keep a record of the exact number of fruit or the exact 
weight of fruit from each tree would consume an inordinate period of time 
and would be impracticable. To the average orchardist an estimate of the 
crop of each tree would be sufticient, as after a little practice growers would 
aoon become proficient in estimating to a nicety the crop of any given tree. 
The work can be done expeditiously and accurately enough for all practical 
purposes. The six great factors which determine production are, inherent 
quality of tree, cultural operations, location, sanitation and manuring, and 
pruning. 

CoounoB Storafe of Froit 

To cold storage, common storage is a valuable auxiliary, esjiecially in the 
case of those apples which are good keepers, and more especially in climates 
like Hatlow and Orange. What are the chief factors involved in the successful 
storage of apples ? They are, as is well known to most growers, (1) the 
natural and inherent keeping quality of the fruit itself, (2) picking at the right 
stage in the development of the fruit, (3) care in picking, (4) promptness in 
cooling, and (5) suitable storage conditions. 

As every observant grow^er knows, there is a great difference in the keeping 
qualities of varieties of apples, and experience should be a guide to the period 
of time during which< each variety may be advantageon.sly kept in storage. 
Apples can, of course, be kept longer in cold than in common storage, but 
it must always be remembered that f rmt-dbes not always reach the consumer 
so soon as it is released from storage. Care in handling must again be insisted 
upon, for it is of paramount importance. Common rot organisms will almost 
of a certainty make their appearance and play havoc with the fruit if the skin 
is broken. Upon the unbroken skin more than upon any other single factor 
depends the keeping qualitites of the fruit. 

No definite rule can he laid down respecting the maturity of fruits, and 
therefore the grower mtist learn by observation and by experience. The 
colour of the seed and the blush or colour of the variety guide to some extent 
but they are not absolutely dependable. The best guide is the ground colour! 
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Before the apple is ripe the ground colour is green. This gradually lightens 
and turns to a light yellow as maturity is reached, and not before this colour 
stage is reached should the apples be placed in storage. 

Over-ripeness is a more serious defect than immaturity. The trees should 
be picked over several times, for the simple and obvious reason that the whole 
of the fruit of any given tree does not mature simultaneously. After tli« 
earlier pickings there will still be immature fruit on the tree, which will improve 
in size and in marketable quality if left. In respect to size, which is a very 
important consideration, it may be stated that, generally speaking, apples 
ranging from 2^ to 2.f inches in diameter (roughly 6? to 8j inches in circum¬ 
ference) will keep for longer periods than large apples. This difference in 
keeping quality is due not so much to size in itself as to the fact that abnormal 
gize is often due to the forcing that develops abnormal size, and to the im¬ 
maturity which often accompanies it. At the same time it may be noted 
again that the rule is not invariable. Apples may develop a good size and 
keep wedl. 

Very important factors governing satisfactory results in comrnf>n storage 
are :— 

1. Prompt cooling; 

2. Maintenance of even temperature; 

3. Amount of atmospheric humidity. 

The foregoing pre-su])pose that care in handling, so insistently dwelt nj'on, 
has been observed. If fruit is exposed to a high temperature f(»r any length 
of time after picking it ]>ecome over ripe, and its keeping qualities 
prejudicially ajfected. If fruit is picked in the lieat of the sun and al]<>v\ed 
to remain exposed to the sun's rays, it will not keej) so long as when it is 
placed in the shade after [)icking. 

So far as the storage house is concerned, it should h(‘ well ventilated ami 
walls should be insulated. Fruit should be stocked in such a way as To 
secure free air circulation. .stagnant atmosjdiere is ilisastrous to iln* 
keeping qualities of fruit, l^adly designed storage accoimnfxlation, badly 
utilised, itistead of retarding, accelerates decay of fruit. 


Pkeskkvation of Eggs in Silicate of Soda. 

Preskhvatiox of eggs in silicate of soda (waterglass) bus for long been 
practi’ed by h usewives, but the objection Ims sometimes been taken to this 
meth<Kl that it is unpleasant to have to lift the eggs from the solution as 
required, Expeiiment-s weie recently carried out by the l>e]>artinent, tluue- 
fore, to determine what deterioration would result in eggs removed from the 
pres-r\ative, washed, and stored in a dry condition ready for use. 

It was shown by the expfu im^mt* that little if any deterioration takes place 
as a result of taking eggs out of the waterglasK solution for peiiods u{> lo 
three weeks before they are used. There were, however, indications that eggs 
deteriorate in a 5 per cent, solution of waterglass if kept in it over a long 
))eriod, and experiments are being continued with a stronger solution. ~ 
J, Hadlinoton, Poultry Expert. 
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AustraKan Products in Oversea Markets* 

Bbpobts by the Hon. W. r.’ Dunn. 

During his recent tour through Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, the 
Hon. W. F. Dunn, Minister of Agriculture, accumulated a large amount of information 
regarding the handling of the products of New South Wales overseas, and the possihili- 
ties of improvemeot therein. Since his return, Mr. Dunn has given several addresses 
on various subjects, but he has also submitted full reports to the Premier, who hap now 
made these available for publication m the Agritultund QazeUt. In the follow’nig ])ages 
are given the full text of the reports on certain subjects, and condensations on other 
matters. 


OUR MEAT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The condition in which Australian meat is marketed in the TTnitod 
Ivinffdom is so unsatisfactory that it is not difficult, to ascertain the reason 
wliy our product is not in greater demand in the Home market. Apparently 
the majority of producers in Australia are concerned merely with the ]pro¬ 
duction of meat, and give little thought to a phase of the business which 
is really of equal importance, vir.., the marketing of their product. ITo v- 
cver, if Australia is to he<*ome an important factor in contributing to Great 
Britain's lai’dcr, the producers must give most serious oonsideration to 
market requirements abroad and the 'l»est methods of complying with tliem, 
I am pr<q)ared to go further, and to state that they must act proiTipt]> if 
t}u*y intend to .s(‘cure for them.sclves a satisfactory return on their capital, 
for the position to-day is that the meat industry of Australia, far as 
exjKPrt is concerned, is moribund and in a hopeless position. 

T have r<‘,tumod to Australia fully convinced that our competitors' highly 
organised efforts in Britain and on the C\>ntinent of Kurope are 
that under our present methods of marketing we have no hoi'pe wdiatcnt'r 
of playing anything but an imdgnifioant j»art in the business, wdiile 
meat as wi? do send will never lx* a jpaying proposition to producers. 

T have conversed with men of .standing whose lives have been spent in tlie 
big markets of Britain, and whose traditions are such as would make them 
a tri'mendous asset to our meat growers, if given the opportunity. 

Our growers sliould realise the important fact that, whatever tliey 
t'onsider to ho the merits of their product, the only practical and salV* guide 
is to accept the appraisement of such centres as Smithfield, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, and accept their view of the x’equiremenr.s und 
tlemands of the trade, wdiicli reflect the fancies of the consumers. 

Orgaaisatioii. 

Wliether the commodity be meat or anything else, no permanent headway 
can bo made wi^out co-ordination and eo-operatiojju, of producers—in a 
word, organisation. With no wish to advertise our ilmnpetitors, still I must 
pay tribute—particularly to the Americans—to their up-to-the-minute ” 
methods of meat production and marketing, and while 1 have not heen to 
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South America, there is abundant evidence in T/mdon in support of the 
^feneral acceptance that the same methods obtain from the point of pro¬ 
duction until the meat is landed at the consuming end. 

Australia must realise that there is a market overseas throughout the 
year for meat when it can be sold in competition with that of other coun¬ 
tries, and further that the world’s cunsumiition of meat is greatly out¬ 
stripping production. Unless Australia utilises her natural resources to 
meet the present and prospective demand, other countries will. There is 
evidence that other Dominions, all alive to the future possibilities, are 
already preparing to share in the same, while even such small States as 
Iceland, Czecho-Slovakia^ Bulgaria, Manchuria, &c., in their small way, 
have started to export to the British market, and with some comparative 
measure of success, as evidenced by increasing shipments. 

It is also evident that the trend in the South American Reimblics is for 
increased sheep production, and as their sheep are mostly British breeds, 
they must be considered as a factor which will continue to increase and 
improve in connection witli the supply of mutton and lamb in the markets 
of the world. 

If our producers are depending upon Empire preference materially to 
assist them in marketing their meat or anything else they are, in rny 
opinion, trusting to a broken reed. All things being (Hpial, they can depend 
upon the British public giving them preference, when and where possible, 
which latter reservation, translated, means with quality and price the equal 
or better than that offered by competitors. 

Economic conditions in Britain to-day are such that buyers, no less than 
consumers, are forced to buy in tlie cheapest market, irrespective of origin; 
but that feature aside, there is n(» more sentiment in business tliere than 
here, where better value for money is concerned. 

Af to Quality. 

Firstly, with regard to l)eef, witliout (juestion the chilled pnxhiet is pre¬ 
ferred to frozen, and when one has .seen the superb quality of Argentine 
chilled ” it permits of no argument, and demonstrates the good judgment 
of the consumer and his ability to discriminate, statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Without any organisation this meat would command 
the market, and when one realises the care and attention lavished up<jn it 
from the point of production to that of consumption it is easy to appreciate 
why it is the dominating factor in tlie market on the other side. 

The quality, dressing, and presentation of chilled meat on Smithfield left me 
with the feeling that unless some diastic steps are taken in Australia along 
these same lines we cannot hope to hold even that business which we now have. 

The demand in Britain is for ^^baby beef—steers of from two to thren^ 
years old—Skilled in a exmdition which permits of the utilisation of the meat 
to a maximum of advantage with a minimum of wasta The Argentine 
chilled ’’ fills the bill to the letter. I did see some Australian Wf at 
Smithfield, and, while I not an expert, it did not take me long to 
appreciate the reason for its unpopularity. 
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There is, however, a demand in Britain for good frozen beef, particularly 
for the provinces, and for our f,a.q. on the Continent; but my investigations 
satisfied me that consequent upon having no marketing organisation of our 
own permitting us to get the meat to the consumer in an economical 
manner, we are strangled from the outset by high overhead charges and 
keen comipetition on the small volume of trade handled by many small 
individual agents, as well as by the trusts, whidi, excepting for a compara¬ 
tively small opposition, dominate the marketing from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other. T understand the remark applies also on the Con¬ 
tinent to a greater or lesser degree. 

I was credibly informed that, as compared with seven years ago, the 
outlets for wholesale distribution of our meat in Britain have been narrow(‘d 
down by T5 per cent., the result of acquisition by the British meat trust of 
lihe bigger entities engaged in the trade, thus placing our growers in the 
hands of a monopoly whi(*h manipulates the market just how and when it 
likes. 

Add to this latter fact that where they do not control the cold storage of 
the wuntry, tliey do—thrrjugh a storage committee—^fix the rates of storage, 
which are ruinous to oiir growers where meat has to l)e held any length of 
time. Tt must be realised that we are in the grip of an octopus from which 
there is no hope of release unless the growers take some very d^nite steps 
to control the selling of their produce and have their own representative on 
the spot to continue to keep a watchful eye on their interests. 

The storage feature is indeed a serious one, as will be seen from the 
following instances. 1 was informc^d that the British trust bought a cold 
storage plant in Manchester only to close it up, w’hile at Hull it has leased 
the chief cold storage space for the past twenty years without using it to 
any extent for the accommodation of meat, for which it was primarily 
intendt'd. Such state of affairs carries its own suggestion without any fur¬ 
ther elaboration. It, however, comes down to this: that our people, when 
they land their meat in Britain, generally have to sacrifice it at the start or 
else pay heavy storage charges to hold it, which in the end comes to the same 
thing. 

Matton and Lamb. 

While the lK»st Australian lamb and muttfm may be the ec^ual of New 
Zealand, generally speaking the Dominion bolds undisputed pride of place 
for quality, further strengthening her position by being able to give 
continuity of supply. 

South America has outstripped us in the share she contribute towards 
liieeting Britain’s requirements. The last few years have also seen a 
remarkable improvement in quality and grading of the South American 
articles, no less than in volume, and unless we do something we are going 
to find our lamb and mutton in no l>etter poeition than is our beel 

1 have been told that, quite freq^ntly. South American mutton fetches 
higher values than Australian, due to attention given to improvement in 
quality and particular attention to grading and dressing. In these two 
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latter respects South America is now ahead of ua. The trade in Britain 
has been consulted in the matter of its requirements, and the South 
Americans have laid themselves out to cater for same—it was su^RCSted 
that grading to type no less than quality would be an advantage; the South 
Americans adopted it, iiermitting a buyer now of being assured of a straight 
run of carcases of similar contour in a particular parcel. Again, buyers 
stated they preferred the tails straight to being skewered to one side; the 
South Americana appreciated that it added to the attractiveness of the 
carcases, and met the trade’s wishes. Small as these details seem, they have, 
with others, bc»en responsible for creating increased demand and popularity 
to an extent that we shall have to look to our laurels if we are to retain any 
hold on the home market. 

The following table shows the yearly imi>ortations of frozen mutton and 
lamb carcases into the Ignited Kingdom in 1923, 1924, and 1925, as given by 
Messrs. Weddol and Company’s Chart:— 

South America, 

Lamb Carcases. Mutton Carcases. 


1923. 

... 2,291,004 

2,804,454 

1924. . 

. . 2,079,968 

2,746,216 

1925. 

... 2,827,922 

2,773,717 

Total .. 

. , 7,198,894 

8,414,;LS7 


Nev) Zealand* 


1923 . 

... 4,490,017 

1,724,730 

1924.. 

... 4,624,564 

1,984,165 

1925. 

4,480,627 

2,192,016 

Total .. 

. 13,595,208 

5,900,911 


Australia. 


1923 . 

... 2,125,736 

1,609,143 

1924 . 

... 1,180.860 

212,228 

1925. 

... 1,447,411 

252,318 

Total... 

4,754,097 

2,073,689 


Sou til American lamb and niutlon for the three years totalled ir),(>13,2'^l 
carcases; Australian lamb and mutUm for the three y(‘nrs, car¬ 

cases; New Zealand lamb and mutton f<»r the same januod, 19,490,110 car- 
eases. 

While New Z(*aland top]>e<l South America on lamb shipments, the latter 
cxc'ecnled her by 2,.513,470 eareastis in r<j.spect to mutton. These figures 
surely bear te tiinony to the imyK)r'taiK*e of not under-tstimatiug South 
America as a or>in])etitor. 

1 dcisire to pay triljute to the work accomplished by Mr. A. U. Ha.ssan, who 
acted as representative of the Australian Meat Council, and has done much* 
for the industry. During my tour of the ports of Britain, including Liver- 
|)Ool, Manchester, Olasgow, Hull, &c., I found a ready response to any 
request for information calculated to be of service to our producers. The 
trade as a whole I found anxitais to assist me in every direction, and I was 
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therefore able to make my investigations under cortditions and avail myself 
of channels of infoimation which, under other circumstances, would not 
have been possible. 


Pork. 

While visiting the Smithfield meat markets I found from inquiries that, 
as a result of an embargo placed against the importation of pork from the 
Continent, there was a grreat demand for fresh i>ork from other oountries. 
The quantity of fresh pork imported from the Continent into the United 
Kingdom last year amounted to about 1,000,000 cwt., of which 819,843 ewt. 
w^as supplied by Holland; this supply will now have to be obtained from 
other countries. 1 understand from Messrs. R. and W. Davidson, Ix)ndon, 
who are agents for the Byron Bay factory, that, as far as they were aware, 
no fresh pork had been received from Australia, although small quantitit.i6 
of bacon were arriving. They had, however, succeeded in selling a consider¬ 
able quantity of fresh i)ork from Kew Zealand, and there was a likelihood 
of this trade increasing. The :ftrm stated that there would be no difficulty 
in disposing of Australian pork, and the price realised on 20th July last for 
Kew Zealand pork was lOid. per lb. c.i.f., and it was expected that the price 
would ris<^ towards September. 


Conclnnont. 

The attention of our growers should bo directed to the information out¬ 
lined above, and nionn particularly towards the necessity for:— 

Improvement in quality, grading, and dressing. 

Regtilation of consignments to ensure continuity of supply, 

Productii)n of early maturing beef, evenly fattened, to compete with the 
Argentine. 

Obtaining reductions in ocean freight rates to the level of those paid by 
the Argentine. 

Greater care in slaughtering and dressing, and in loading at port of 
embarkation. (Some carcases show bruises, apparently caused 
prior to slaughter.) » 

Greater care in discharging and handling upim arrival in Britain. 

Decentralisation of shipments, pennitting tlie commodity to be delivered 
to the consumer as cheaply as possible, with a view to stimulating 
consumption. 

Control of shipments with a view to meeting market conditions and 
keeping storage charges at a minimum. 

Elimination of unnec*essary intermediarie^ in the marketing of the 
product. 

Scientihe investigation int<> methods of refrigeration with a view to 
making froxeu meat generally more palatable and acc(q>table to the 
consumer. 

Scouring permission to provide and control accommodation for our 
meat in Britain with a view to reducing the cost of cold storage, 
and to ptirinit of holding when markets are overstocked. 
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EstabUshment of a repre«entativc of producers, who will protect urowers^ 
interests, and be the medium for advertising and propaganda with 
a view to popularising our product. Such representative to advise 
regarding new outlets for our meat, to keep in touch with con¬ 
ditions and report regularly, with a view to keeping our producers 
abreast of the times, and to investigate complaints regarding 
supplies. 


THE CARRIAGE OF STUD STOCK. 

As the result of confereneeH and correspondence with the represen tat ivas 
of 8^hipi)ing companies trading from the Fnited Kingdom to Australia and 
with the British Government, Mr. Bunn considerably advanced the 
prospects of Australian purchasers of stud stock from breeders in Great 
Britain l)eing able to procure stud animals free of all trans])ort exjKmses. 
Such a scheme would 1»(‘ of considerahle benefit to the brooders of Great 
Britain by increasing tludr sal(‘S, and to the hrec^ders of Australia by 
lowering the cost of high-c1a*<-' stud stock and removing tlic handicap of 
increased freights a.^ ('onipanni with competitor^ in the meat trade w'ho ar(* 
more favourably situated. 

Mr. Dunii approached the sliip()ing coiupanic's trading between Great 
J3ritain and Australia, asking whether they would bo pn‘par<Ml to make 
concessions in freight charges ]>rovided the Tmjx'rial, Federal, and State 
Governments would also hear a share of the cost of transport. As a result 
of his representations the shipj)ing companies liave informed Mr. T)inm 
^^that if and wdien the various Ciovermnent-s, vi/., British, (\)tnmonweiilth, 
and all the State (ilovernments of Australia evolve a wdicme \inder whi<*li 
the pastoralist in Australia will pay for any stud animals ho buys in the 
Bnited Kingdom only the eo>t at the iH>int of ])urchaHe, and tliat he wnll be 
relieved of all other expenses, and if attaelied to the sohemo there is an 
arrangement whereby the shipowner (*an have the assuranee that any con¬ 
cession he grants cannot he taken advantage of hy dealers or speculators, 
all sheep, cattle, and pigs shipped under the above scheme will be carried 
entirely free of freight, the only charge to Ije made by the shii^owner will 
be actual out-of-pocket expenses, such as stalls, and/or pens, freights on 
space occupied by fodder, <‘ost of supplying w*ater, &c.” 

THE GRADING OF WHEAT. 

On various occasions during the past few years consideration has been 
given to the advisability of adopting a system of selling wheat on grade, 
instead of f.a.q. standard as at present, and although the Department's 
officers have had actual exx)erience of American and local conditions, they 
have no knowledge or experience of the selling end of the trade, which is 
principally in England. It was th^wfore important that before any action 
taken to formulate a grading system, first-hand information should be 
obtained as to the requirements of the English trade. 
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Mr. Dunn investigated this matter, consulting with the Incorixirated 
National Association of British and Irish Millers, the Liverpool Com 
Traders’ xVssociation, and the Overseas Farmers’ Co-operative Federations, 

♦ Limited, lie explained that the present f.a.q. system was a very unsatis¬ 
factory one in many respects from the farmers’ point of view, and un¬ 
doubtedly was not conducive to good farming; and as it was felt that 
grading would l)e in force lieforc long, it was desired to establish a system 
that would be acceptable to the trade in England and avoid any unneces¬ 
sary interference with existing practice. 

Some hostility to the marketing of Australian wheat on grade was 
evidenced, as the result of exi)ericnee in Great Britain of the Canadian 
system, under which the Government grade certificate is final—the buyer 
having no redness, no matter how the bulk grain may vary from the 
samide. 

On an assurance lieing given that the system would concern x>o*‘5sibly 
only three grades according to sample, and would allow the buyer recourse 
to arbitration should he feel that the wheat delivered was not in a<xJordance 
with the contract, Mr. Dunn was informed that his tentative proposals 
would have the general approval of the trade. 

As the introduction (»f a system by means of which wheat grown in New 
South Wales could be disposed of on grade would be in the interests of 
those producers who endeavour to improve the quality of their product, Mr. 
Dunn considers that steps should be taken in that direction, as far as bulk 
wheat is concerned, as early as possible, and he propo.ses to take the neces¬ 
sary’ action with that end in view in the near future. 

AUSTRALIAN PRUNES ON THE ENGLISH MARKET. 

In view of tht^ lieavy planting of prunes which has taken place within 
tlie last few years, and the possibility of over-production in the near future, 
it is essential to find an outlet for the anthdpated suridus. It wa-^ felt 
that much valuable information could be gaiiu*d by personal inquiry as to 
the iK>ssibility of placing our prunes in the United Kingdom, and as to the 
best means to adopt to test that market proijerly. 

The matter was discussed with (iiiite a number of bn^kers, wholesale 
houses, and retailers dealing in canned and drit^xl fruit's. The general 
opinion was that there w’ould l>t‘ a big demand for Australian prunes, i)ro- 
vided they could bo placed uiK>n this market in a condition equal to the 
best stimples of Californian and European prunes, and at a price to compete 
with same. 

The following prices for Californian prunes prevailed during the months 
of April, May, and June last year, those months being sele(‘ted in view of 
the fact that probably New South AVales prunes would be available about 
this time. Prices dei>end to a great extent on size, but taking an average 
prune (say, 50-C0), the price would not usually exceed £2 11 b. per <nvt.; 
from this would have to be deducted about fis. for freight, insurance, and 
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landing charges, leaving a net f.o.b. price, Sydney, of £2 58. per ewt., or, 
say, about 4id. per lb. Large fruit (such as 40-50), 6d. per lb.; 30-40, 9d. 
per lb.; and 20-30, lid, per lb. 

The duty on prunes from foreign countries is 7s. per cwt.—fd. per lb.-— 
and as Australian prunes enter free, they get preference to that extent. 

To test the market in the United Kingdom, Mr. Bunn advised making 
up two consignment of prunes, sufficiently large to give the fruit a proper 
trial, and properly paclced and graded, one being forwarded to, say, a well- 
known and reliable broker, and the other to a distributor. In this way a 
knowledge of how our prunes comi»are with thostj of other countries and 
what is their actual value would be gained, and any faults in packing, 
quality, &c., that required to be remedied would be ascertained. 

The Minister’s attention was drawn by merchants dealing in prunes, and 
by the Agent-General’s staif, to the fact that sample consignments of New 
South Wales prunes forwarded to the English market were found to contain 
too much moisture in comparison with prunes receivi»d from other coun¬ 
tries, resulting in sugaring, which is detrimental to their sale. 

4iter carefully reviewing the iH)sition. Mr. Bunn, while considering that 
it was advisable that the oversea markets should iKi tested, pointed out the 
great nec^essity of making every endeavour to develop the local market, as 
ultimately our prunes would have to deixmd almost entirely on local 
oonaumptioii. 


OUR SURPLUS HONEY. 

For several years past the quantity of honey produced in this State has 
been greatly in excess of the amount required for home consumption, and 
it has been deemed advisable, if possible, to open uj) an export trade in 
order that the surjjlus may be disposed of to advantage. Inquiries were 
made in the United Kingdom as to whether such a market (Jould b(5 found 
for the honey produced in excess of our lo<?al requirements. 

In this connection it was brought under my notice that a good example 
of what can be done in this direction was the work of the New^ Zealand 
Honey Control Board. This organisation had succeeded in standardising 
New Zealand honey befone shipping to a quality or qualities which were 
suitable for the English market, and had made such arrangements that a 
continuity of 6upx)ly could be* assured. 

This honey, which is light in colour, and of excellent quality, is brought 
over in bulk, is bottled in London, and distributed by a wholesale firm to 
retailers. 

New Zealand honey k only-sent on to the I^ndtvA m4#ket in a set con¬ 
dition, whereas Australian honey is frequently in liquid form, and the tin^ 
on landing are frequently leaking. 

The most popular varieties of hon^ are pale to white in colour, though 
in some quarters (opinions among merchants still vary) the amW 
coloured product is now preferred. Indeed, one firm who, some few years 
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ago, asked for New Zealand honey to be as white as iwssible, have now 

jpide reciuests for the axnber colour. 

/New Zealand honey is only distributed through onft house, and as far as 
.^possible the price is fixed, the goodwill attaching to it in consequence of 
care in preparing, advertising, &c. It has a ready sale, and is now recog¬ 
nised as being one of the best honeys, if not the best, imported. 

It does not seem probaible that Australian honey will, within a reasonable 
time at any rate, be exported under control as is New Zealand; conse¬ 
quently, while it is making itself known on this market, it cannot expect 
to realise more than the current market prices, 

A proiiosal was made some time ago that New Boutli Wales bee-keepers 
should establish a depot in Sydney to which they could forward consign¬ 
ments of honey, and where it would be blended to produce the required 
standards of colour and flavour; this undoubtedly would be a step in the 
right direction and would do much to put the marketing of our honey on a 
proper basis. From what I know of our honey I feel certain that we can 
supply a quality that would sell well on this market, hut to bring high 
pric(‘s, as stated, it would have to be standardised, and a regular supply 
maintained. 

The honey should l)c handled in the same way as the New Zealand pro¬ 
duct, that is, it should be sent over in bulk and be bottled in Ijondon for 
distribution. This presents no ditiiculty, and the added expense would be 
more than (‘umpcmsated for by tbe higher price obtained and tlie fact that 
we are establishing a goodwill. 

The Ann which handles the New Zealand honey viould undertake .the dis- 
trihutioji of the New South Wales product, charging 5 cent, on the 
sales eifected. Being a merchant firm they are as close to the retail trade 
as it is practicable for an importer to get. Other merchant firm-, wtmld 
V(‘ry likely undertake the busine.*<s on similar terms, or brok<‘rs may be 
engaged at a commlesion of 24 per cei^. The honey is usually sent over 
in CO lb. tins. These sliould be strong enough to ensure opening up in 
g<^»od condition. 

The market x)riws for honey, London, 1st July, 1920, were as follow:— 
New Zealand, per cwt. ... ... 55s, to 87s. 8d. 

Californian “Clover*’ ,, {48s 

Mexican Light Amber „ 40s. 

Austr^ian Light Amber, „ {42*! M.^Mincing Lane). 

Taking these rates as a fair example of the relative values of these 
honeys on the London market, I find that if we allow, say, Cs, per cwt. for 
freight, insurance and landing charges, th© pt>ee, i-o.b., Sydney, for Aus¬ 
tralian Jhoncy would Iks about 4d. i>er lb., and for New Zealand honey from 
5d. ,td 9d. per lJ|^|New Zealand ports. 

difference In value is noi^ warranted, and as already stated, by stan¬ 
dardisation and arru^iging for regular supplies, the margin can be greatly 
reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 

(To he coiljkiinued,) 
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The Better Farming Train* 

The Better Farming Train, to whicli reference was made in our last issue, has 
been organised by the Dej3artment of Agriculture and the New South Wales 
Eailway Commissioners for the benefit of producers in all districts. The 
various sections of the train include a wonderful range of exhibits and 
equipment, demonstrating in the plainest possible manner the latest develop¬ 
ments in all phases of agriculture, stock raising, veterinary science, sheep 
and wool, fruit-growing, poultiy-farming, plant diseases, insect life, pasture 
improvement, and other subjects of vital importance to the man on the 
land. 

The Department’s scientific and field officers who will accompany the train 
Are already well known to farmers in many districts, and their advice and 
recommendations may be relied upon as the result of practical experience. 
It will take many months for the Better Farming Train to visit all districts* 
and in view of the various branches of agriculture practised in different areas, 
it is necessary to alter the make-up of the train from time to time, so that, 
while the sections of general intc^rest to producers will l>e maintained, a 
special feature will be made of the particular form of production in each 
district visited. The train will therefore proceed by a series of tours, each 
covering a period of about a fortnight, during which an intensive programme 
of lectures and demonstrations will be carried out. The itinerary for each 
tour will be advertised well in advance, and as it will not be possible for the 
train to remain longer than a day at most ctmtres, farmers who desire to 
take advantage of this unique op})ortunity should make a special note of the 
date upon which it will be in their district. The programme for each day 
commences about 10 a.m,, and the demonstrations and lectures continue 
until 10 p.m. Hot water is provided for those who desire to lunch at 
the train, and there is no charge for admission either to the train itself nor 
to any item on the programme. 

The methods by which production may be made more profitable are of 
foremost importance to the primary producer. As the Minister for Agri¬ 
culture has aptly ymt it, ** Increasing competition on the world’s markets 
emphasises the need for more economical production, improvement in quality> 
and the elimination of losses due to drought, pests, and disease. The position 
ilti N^ew South Wales will l>e greatly improved, and the results attained will 
be more far-reaching, with the Better Farming Train to stimulate interest 
in the districts visited.” 

On its first tour the train will visit Harden, Cootamundra, Junee, Wagga, 
The Kook, Culcairn, Alburjs Gundagai, and Tumut. 
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Farmers' Experiment Plots, 

Whea-T and Oat Vaeibty T&ials, 1926 . 

WESTERN DISTRICT (PARKES CENTRE). 

H. BARTLETT, H.D.A,, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The system of establishing experimental and deinonstrational areas under 
the control of Experiment Committees of the various branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau and the supervision of the Agricultural Instructor for the 
district was continued during 1926, and thirteen branches co-operated with 
the Department of Agriculture in the work. In addition, four other areas 
(termed “ Departmental Areaswere established with farmers who are 
distant from Bureau branches. Many field afternoons were held during the 
spring, when inspections of experimental areas and field crop were made, 
and on some occasions yield-judging contests were held. 

Seatosal Conditioiis. 

A full report of seasonal conditions for this part of the west, together with 
a record of rainfall registrations, appeared in the Agricultural Gazette for 
February, page 124. 

Pare Seed Wheat Areas. 

Additional pure seed wheat areas have been established during the past 
year, and the pure seed wheat growers in this portion of the west-ern district 
now number seventeen. Last year the production of pure seed reached 
34,000 bushels, and this season the total was 47,(KX) bushels. The crops 
Concerned were inspected and passed for type and purity by the Agricultural 
Instructor for the district, and the seed tested for cleanliness and germination 
power by the seed testing branch of the Department. 

Following are brief particulars concerning the plots for the 1926 season :— 

Oothur Bureau. —J. M. Connor, “ Kokum,” Ootha; soil, red loam; sown, 
29th April; seed, 50 lb.; superphosphate, 49 lb per acre 

Derrtwong Bureau. —C. J, Schlunke, ‘‘Lime View,*’ Derriwong; soil, 
red loam; sowm, Ist May; seed, 56 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. per acre. 

Trundle Bureau*' —Mailer Bros., “ Trundle Park,” Trundle; soil, heavy 
loam; sown, 4th May; seed, 46 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. per acre. 

Gunning Gap Bureau. —C. V. Coombs, “Poxthorpe,” Bogan Gate*; soif, 
red loam; sown, 29th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. high-grade 
per acre. 

Nelungaho Bureau* —E. J. Johnson, “Iona,” Wongalea; soil, chocolate 
clayey loam; sown, 14th June; seed, 75 lb,; superphosphate, 80 Ib. high- 
grade per acre. 
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Coradgery Bureau. —^A. Millgate, “ Rockvale,” Parkes; soil, red loam; 
sown, 20th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 45 lb. high-grade per acre. 

Tichhorne Bureau. —W. W. Watson, “Woodbine,’’ Tiehborne; soil, silty 
loam; sown, Bth May; seed, 60 lb,; superphosphate, 60 lb. high-grade per acre. 

Cookamidgera Bureau. —B. C. Adams, “Sunnyside,’' Cookamidgera; soil, red 
sandy loam; sown 14th May; seed 56 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. per acre. 

Moura-Reedy Creek Bureau. —A. Pearce, “Sunrise,” Murga; soil, red 
loam; sown, 7th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 65 lb. per acre. 

Daroobalgie Bureau. —D. L, N. Miller, “ Glenlossie,” Daroobalgie; soil, 
heavy chocolate loam; sown, 18th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 
60 lb. high-grade per acre. 

Alectown (Departmental).—J. S. Plowman, “Emu Vale,” Parkes; soil, 
chocolate, clayey loam; sown, 20tb to 25th May; seed, 56 lb.; superphos¬ 
phate, 54 lb. high-grade per acre. 

Peak Hill (Departmental).—W. H. Swain “ Riverview,” Peak Hill; soil, 
red clayey loam; sown, 20th June; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. 
high-grade per acre. 

Manildra Bureau. —E. J. Alleil, Manildra; soil, red loam; sown, 25th 
May; seed, 66 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. per acre. 

Forbes (Departmental).—T. R. Jones “ Bird wood,” Forbes; sown, 15th 
to 20th May; seed, 63 lb.; superphosphate, 55 lb. per acre. 

Parkes (Departmental).—R. Job, “St. Elmo,” Parkes; soil, sandy red 
loam; sown, 8th May; seed, GO lb.; superphosphate, 50 lb. high-grade per acre. 


Yields of Pure Seed Wheat Areas, 1926. 
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Wheat Variety Trial 

Ootha Bureau, —G. H. Heinrich, “Mayfield/* Ootha; soil, red loam; 
sown, 3rd May; seed, 45 lb.; superphosphate, 45 lb. ^ligh-grade per acre. 

Murrumbogie Bureau, —B. R. Blundell, “Forest Vale,” Fifield; soil, 
chocolate clayey loam; sown, 20th April; seed, 66 lb.; superphosphate, 
76 lb. per acre. 

Derrlwong Bureau. —C. J. Schlunke, “Line View,” Derriwong; soil, red 
loam; sown, 3rd May; seed, 56 lb.; superphosphate, 50 lb. per acre. 

Gunning Gap Bureau, —P. F. Darcy, “ Innes Vale,” Bogan Gate; soil, 
light loam; sown, 6th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. per acre. 

Nelungaho Bureau, —G. F. Mill, “ Hazlemere,” Gunningbland; soil, 
chocolate clayey loam; sown, 15th May; seed, 58 lb.; superphosphate, 
48 lb. high-grade per acre. 

Coradgery Bureau, —W. A. Woods, “ Rosedale,” Parkes; soil, chocolate 
loam; sown, 27th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 67 lb. high-grade per 
acre. 

Tichborne Bureau, —S. Tomkins, “ Westnook,” Tichborne; soil, blackish 
clayey loam; sown, 18th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 50 lb. high- 
grade per acre. 

Tichborne Bureau. —R. M. Ashcroft, “ AUengrove,” Tichborne; soil, light 
loam; sown, 4th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 47 lb. high-grade per acre. 

Daroohalgie Bureau, —H. F. Allen and Sons, “ Mayura,** Forbes; soil, 
red clayey loam; sown, 4th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 45 lb. 
high-grade per acre. 

Peak Hill (Departmental).—J. Jelbart, “ Penryn,** Trewilga; soil, choco¬ 
late clayey loam; sown, 8th to 24th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 
56 lb. per acre. 

Parkes (Departmental).—J. T. Townsend, “Willow Vale,” Parkes; soil 
red loam ; sown, 22nd June; seed, 75 lb.; superphosphate, 70 lb. per acre. 

[The soil was wet and cold at sowing time; the germination was not good, 
and the stooling and growth rather poor.] 

Trundle Bureau, —Metcalf Bros., “Gillenbine,** Trundle; soil, chocolalo 
loam; sown, 3rd May; seed, 56 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. per acre, 

A wheat variety trial was also conducted by Mr. J. S. Plowman, “ Emu 
Vale,” Parkes, in conjunction with the pure seed-wheat areas. The complete 
results were as under :— 
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The numbered varieties are the results of crosses and selections made by 
Mr. Plowman during the past fourteen years, 
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Variety trials wete also sowb on the properties of Messrs. G. W. Cutler, 
Mandaget 7 ,and J. Davie, Daroobalgie, but the results of the former were not 
oomparable, due to ezoessive rain, md the records of the latter, were 
destroyed as the result of bush fires. 


Yiblos of Wheat Variety IVials, 1926. 


Variety. 
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Murrumbogie 

Berrlwong 
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Comments on Varieties. 

When Waratah was introduced to the district three years ago, the opinion 
was expressed that it might be a rival to Canberra, but averaging the variety 
trial results in 1925, Canberra shows the better return by 1 bus. 27 lb. per 
acre, and in 1926 by 3 bus. 54 lb. per acre. The Western District crop com¬ 
petitions of 1926 showed that almost an equal number of crops of Waratah 
and Canberra were exhibited, and that Waratah crops were more favourably 
placed than Canberra. 

t 

Canberra has always proved the most consistent yielding early-maturing 
wheat we have for the western district, and although Waratah has been 
performing exceptionally well, it is not possible to recommend it in preference 
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to the old favourite. Waratah seems to be slightly loss subjected to flag 
smut, aud certainly has a stronger straw, which may be worth consideration 
in some instances. 

Bona, which was first tried here in 1925, promises well, and it is likely to 
displace such varieties as Yandilla King, Baroota Wonder, and Turvey. It 
has tested well in the plots, and in two competition crops yielded 44 bushels 
and 40 bushels per acre respectively. It is a'medium stooling, midseason 
wheat of medium height, carrying a fair amount of flag, and has particularly 
pleasing heads, medium to long, compact, and well filled. The variety 
evidently has a good constitution, and very high yielding crops are possible. 
All seed has been eagerly purchased by western farmers. 

Gresley is giving satisfactory yields, but is only recommended for sowing 
on land that has been badly aSected with flag smut, as it is rather resistant 
to this disease. 

Pm Seed and Variety Triab of Oats. 

The main purjmse of these areas is to produce supplies of pure clean seed. 
The grain yield factor is not alldmportant, as the type of oat desired in the 
west is one that gives the greatest and quickest early growth of sweet and 
palatable qualities for grazing purposes, and that makes rapid subsequent 
growth, when stock are removed, enabling fodder to be conserved in the 
form of silage, hay, or grain. 

Derriwong Bureau. —C. J. Schlunke, “Line View,” Derriwong; soil, red 
loam; sown, 13th May; seed, 40 lb.; superphosphate, 50 lb. per acre. 

Ootha Bureau. —C. W. Buckland, “ Kangetong,” Ootha; soil, red loam; 
sown, 7th May; seed, 43 lb.; superphosphate, 45 lb. per acre. The 
Lachlan oats became tipped in the dry spring, and about 3 bushels per acre 
shelled in strong winds. Mulga was harvested ten days earlier. 

Murrumhogie Bureau. —Curr Bros., Murrumbogie; soil, red loam; sown, 
7th May; seed, 40 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. per acre. 

Gunning Gap Bureau. — Vf. J. Dwyer, “ Daisy Park,’^ Bogan Gate; soil, 
red loam; sown, 6th May; seed, 50 lb.; superphosphate, 38 lb. per acre. 
Buddah was over-ripe when stripped, and had shelled badly; other varieties 
were stripped while in good condition. 

Ndungaloo Bureau. —A. Scrivener, “Hildavale,” Gunningbland; soil, 
chocolate loam; sown, 26th May; seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. per 
acre. 

Coradgery Bureau. —^A. Millgate, “Kockvale,” Parkes; soil, red loam; 
sown, 18th June; seed, 44 lb,; superphosphate, 60 lb. high-grade per acre. 

Daroobalgie Bureau. —W. R, Gunning, “Clothilde/* Daroobalgie; soil^ 
red, clayey loam; sown, 16th June; seed, 50 lb.; superphosphate, 45 lb. 
per acre.' 
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Cookcmidgera Bureau. —T. B. Ellis, “Happy Valley,” Cookamidgera; 
soil red loam; sown, 9th June; seed, 50 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. high, 
grade per acre. 

Peak Hill (Departmental).—W. H. Swain, “Riverview,” Peak Hill; soil, 
red, clayey loam; sown, 20th June; seed, 40 lb.; superphosphate, 66 lb. 
high-grade per acre. 

Moura-Reedy Creek. Bureau. —Carey Bros., Murga; soil, light loam; sown, 
early May; seed, 65 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. per acre. Plots fed oil with 
sheep till end of August, and owing to absence of spring rains. Subsequent 
growth was short and light. 

Forbes (Departmental).—H. Green, “.Kiora,” Forbes; soil, silty, red loam ; 
sown, 16th April; seed, 60 lb. superphosphate, 60 lb. high-grade per acre. 
Fed off in June. Windy weather thrashed out about half the grain prior to 
stripping. 

Parkes (Departmental).—J. S. Plowman, “Emu Vale,” Parkes; soil, 
chocolate clayey loam; sown, 1st June; seed, 50 lb.; superphosphate, 
56 lb, per acre. 

Tichborne Bureau. —B. Thurn, “Avoca Vale,” Tichborne; soil, silty 
loam; sown, 6th May; seed, 50 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. 

Trundle Bureau. —T, E. Kitamura, “Jordan Valley,” Trundle; soil, 
red loam; sown, 5th June; seed, 40 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. per acre. 


Yields of Oats in Pure Seed and Variety Trials, 1926. 



Pure seed plots were also sown on the property of Mr. J. Aitken, Mickibri, 
but failed owing to wet conditions delaying sowing until July. 
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Fertiliser Triab. 

The quantities of superphosphate tested varied according to the locality 
and conditions. In some centres the no-manure plot was eliminated, f« 
such a plot means the loss of probably two bags of wheat per acre to the 
farmer. 

Ooiha Bureau. —W. J. Sanderson, “ Avilla,** Ootha; soil, red loam; sown, 
20th May; seed, 601b.; variety, Gresley. 

Derriwong Bureau. —R. Dobcrer, ** Good Hope,*' Derriwong*; soil, red 
loam; sown, 2nd May; seed, 65 lb.; variety, Gresley. 

Trundle Bureau. —K. Gault, “Lynwood,** Trundle; soil, red clayey 
loam; sown, 4th May; seed, 45 lb.; variety, Gresley. 

Gunning Gap Bureau. —W. J. Dwyer, “Daisy Park,” Bogan Gate; soil, 
red loam; sown, 5th June; seed, 60lb.; variety, Canberra. 

Tichborne Bureau. —W. Tyrrell, “ Oakleigh,** Tichborne; soil, silty loam * 
sown, 12th May; seed, 60 lb.; variety, Canberra. 

Tichborne Bureau. —W. W. Watson, “Woodbine,” Tichborne; soil, 
silty loam; sown, 14th May; seed, 60 lb.; variety, Canberra. Mr. Watson 
also conducted a gypsum trial, applying 10 cwt. and 20 cwt. per acre of 
Victorian and Trida gypsum, but the plots were burnt by bush fire before 
harvest. No difference in growth was noticeable. 

The heavier applications of superphosphate are proving profitable, and 
in every trial the highest quantity applied gave the best yield. It seems that 
60 lb. per acre is the safe minimum standard for the west, and the quantity 
may be as high as 112 lb. per acre, according to the class of fallow, and other 
governing factors. 

Vi ELDS in Fertiliser Trials. 
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22 

0 
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26 30 
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661b. 

21 0 
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21 ii 
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38 20 

701b. . ! 

801b, 

88 lb. 

081b. 


23 

0 

24 'l6 

21 28 

27 39 

37 7 

100 lb. 

1201b. 


24 ' 

0 




41 16 


Fertiliser tests were also sown on the properties of Messrs. J. S. Grant, of 
Trundle, and 6. Tanswell, Parkes, but as the result of excessive rains, yields 
were not comparable. A cultivation experiment sown on the farm of Mr* 
B. C. Benzeville, Trundle, also failed owing to wet sowing conditions and 
weed growth. 
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Rate of Seediiif Triab. 

Trundle Bureau. —Mailer Bros., “Claris Park,** Trundle; soil, red loam; 
ilown, 12th May; superphosphate, 56 lb» per acre; variety, Canberra. 

Gunning Gap Bureau. —W. Scott, “Deloraine,** Bogan Gate; soil, ted 
loam; sown, 16th May; superphosphate, 66 lb.; variety, Waratah. 

Gunning Gap Bureau. —C. V. Coombs, “ Poxthorpe,** Bogan Gate; soil, 
red loam; sown, 3rd July; superphosphate, 60 lb,; variety, Waratah. 
Very late sowing, owing to excessive winter rains, was responsible for low 
yields. 

Tichborne Bureau. —W. Tyrrell, “Oakleigh/* Tichborne; soil, silty loam; 
sown, 12th May; superphosphate, 47 lb. high-grade; variety, Canberra. 

Daroobalgie Bureau.—D. L. N. Miller, “ Glenlossie,** Daroobalgie; soil, 
chocolate heavy loam; sown, 18th May; superphosphate, 60 lb, high-grade; 
variety. Federation. 

The results of experiments, and the observations made when judging crop 
competitions, indicate that with the standard variety Canberra, graded, 
treated with dry copper carbonate, and sown prior to the 15th May, 60 lb. 
of seed per acre should be used. 


Yields of Seeding Trials. 


Seed per acre. 

lYundle. 

Ounniug Gap 
(W. Scott.) 


Daroobalgie. 
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27 0 

76 „ . 
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j 24 " is 




84 . 

1 


13 30 




THE IRRIGATION AREA AND ADJOINING COUNTRY 

(Yanco End). 


W. R. WATKINS, H.D.A., Agricultural Inatructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department in conducting 
trials with wheat during the season 1926 :— 

E. McKenzie, Brobenah, via Leeton. 

T. C. Davis, “ Parkside/' Brobenah, via Loeton. 

E. J. Lovell, Farm 63, Leeton. 

F. Williams, via Leeton. 

O'Callaghan and Kobertson, via Leeton. 

W. Minchin, Farm 387, Wamoon. 

F. Edwards, Farm 367, Leeton. 

J. Oslington, Farm 353, Leeton. 

W. T. 1^11, Farm 944, via Whitton. 

„ Owing to heavy rains early in the season^ the plots on Farm 944 were 
sown very late. Poor gennination resulted, causing uneven and patchy 
growth, and comparable results were unobtainable. 
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The Seaton. 

The seasonal rains commenced early, the weather breaking towards the 
end of March, and continued practically right through the winter. On the 
lighter and more open classes of soil sowings were handicapped very little, 
although spread over a slightly longer period than usual owing to the showery 
conditions. On the heavier clayey land trouble was met with owing to the 
water lying on the land, the result being that on some farms to complete 
sowings the seed was sown on boggy soil, which only results in failure on 
soil of this heavy type. 

The conditions favoured crops on the lighter loamy soils on the non- 
irrigable land, surrounding the greater portion of the Irrigation Area, the 
impervious clay sub-band which prevents excessive water from soaking 
in on the majority of the irrigable farms being absent here. Owing to the 
wet winter very few frosts were experienced until early spring; these had 
their effects on the late sown crops on heavy land. 

The rainfall from June, 1920, was as follows ;—June, 247 points; July, 158; 
August, 110; September, 68; October, 76; November, 223; December, 3; 
January, 1926,16; February^ 0; March, 89; April, 402; May, 156; June, 159; 
July, 158; August, 200; September, 126; October, 122; November, 13; 
Total 2,426 points. 

The Plots. 

Brobenah (E, McKenzie).—Virgin red loam land. Ploughed, July, 1925; 
springtoothed September, harrowed February, and Wimmera cultivated 
May; sheep on the fallow. Plots were sown on 5th May, using 45 lb. of 
seed and 45 lb. of superphosphate per acre. The germination was excellent 
throughout and all varieties made good growth. A little flag smut appeared 
in all varieties in August but did no damage. Canberra was the only variety 
in which loose smut appeared, but was only slightly affected. All varieties 
headed out well and the grain was large and plump. The plots were harvested 
towards the end of November. 

Brobenah (T. C. Davis).—The soil was a good red loam which had been 
cropped to wheat for sixteen years. The land was fallowed in July, disced 
in September, springtoothed March, and again in May. Sheep were run on 
the fallow. The plot^ were sown on 12th May. Germination was excellent 
in all plots, and it was soon evident that tlie heavy dressings of superphosphate 
were having an effect on the growth as in both heavily-dressed plots the 
growth was quicker and the plants more sturdy, and the stooling was more 
pronounced. On this land, wliich ha«i been cropped continuously for many 
years, more pronounced results would have been obtained had the rate 
of seeding been heavier. It should be pointed out that through unavoidable 
circumstances only half the plot sown with 60 lb. of seed and 45 lb, of super¬ 
phosphate was fallowed, hence the lower return. The plot sown with 60 lb* 
of seed and 100 lb. superphosphate could be picked out at all stages of 
growth, being taller, denser, and better headed; this plot also ripened slightly 
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ahead of the others. Flag smut was in evidence in all plots, but only slightly. 
Harvesting was carried ont towards the end of November. 

Farm 53.—The plots were sown on non-irrigable land close to the Area. 
The soil was of a light red loam nature. It was fallowed in September, 
sundercut February, and springtoothed April. It had been previously 
cropped with wheat, and sheep were run on the fallow. Sowing was carried 
out on 20th May, using 60 lb. of seed with 70 lb. of superphosphate per acre, 
the, land being harrowed after sowing. Oennination was excellent in all 
plots, but during Atigust flag smut, take-all, and foot-rot made their ap¬ 
pearance throughout the whole paddock. All varieties were very badly 
affected, especially by flag smut, which practically ruined the crop. The 
stooling was considerably affected, and the grain was pinched. Wandilla, 
although badly affected by flag smut, gave a fairly good sample of grain. 
’Harvesting was carried out early in December. 

F. Williams.-■ The plots were sown on non-irrigable land close to the Area. 
Virgin land of a light red loam nature; fallowed in August, springtoothed 
November, Wimmera cultivated March, harrowed May. Sowing was carried 
out on 23rd May, using 60 lb. of seed and 70 lb. of superphosphate per acre. 
Germination was good in all plots, but wdth the continued rainy w^eathe^ 
crowfoot made very rapid growth, which considerably thinned out the 
plants, making the plots very patchy. Flag smut affected all varieties, 
Bena showing the most. Canberra and W'aratah made the best growth 
throughout, and were tlie least affected by flag smut. Harvesting was 
carried out towards the end of November. 

CyCallaghan and .--These plots also were sown in the vicinity 

of the Area on non-irrigable land which had been previously cro])])cd to 
wheat. The land was fallowed in July, springtoothed in October, and 
disced in March. The }>lots were sown on 26th April, using 60 Ib. of seed 
and 45 lb. of superphosphate per acre. The soil w’as a yellow clay loam. 
Germination was good and the plants made good growth. Very little flag 
smut was noticeable and practically no take-all or foot-rot. Harvesting 
was carried out early in December. 

Farm 387.— The plots were sown on heavy red clay on irrigable land 
which had been previously cropped with oats. Fallowed in July, left in 
the rough and watered in February, springtoothed, late Februarj% and 
disced in March. Sowing was carried out on 19th Aj>ril, using 60 lb. of 
seed and 70 lb. of superphosphate in the variety trial. Just as the plants 
were showing through the heavy rains of April commenced, when over 
4 inches fell, drowning out portions of each plot and leaving the remainder 
very patchy. Wandilla, Aussie, and Binya {which was cut for hay) suffered 
the worst, the remaining varieties being on slightly higher land. Waratah, 
although in the lowest portion of the paddock, withstocnl the wet conditions 
wonderfully and made good growth. Yandilla King again showed its 
adaptability to wet conditions, and is the best variety for early sowing on 
the heavy clay land of the Area. 
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The resultB of the luanurial trial cannot be taken as a true comparison; 
as already stated, the land was practically under water for a considerable 
period and portiouB of the plots were drowned out. HarV^esting was carried 
out to the jniddle of November. 

Farm 367.—The plots on this farm also were sown on heavy red clay 
irrigable land, but no watering was carried out prior to sowing. Stubble 
land, ploughed in January, springtoothed in March. Sowing was carried 
out on 14th April with a combine drill, using 60 lb. seed and 70 lb. of super¬ 
phosphate per acre, and land was harrowed after sowing. Germination 
was very good throughout but the rains of April considerably thinned the 
plots, especially in the case of Gresley. Yandilla King and Turvey, the two 
late maturing varieties, again kept up their name as suitable varieties that 
will stand wet conditions on heavy clay land, Waratah in these plots also 
withstood the wet conditions very well, and it looks like the early maturing 
variety that is so badly needed for the heavy clay soils of the area for later 
sowings. Harvesting w^as carried out early in December. 

Farm 353.- The plots were sown on heavy red clay irrigable land, but 
no watering was carried out. Stubble land, ploughed in January, spring- 
toothed in March, and again in April. The plots were sown on 18th of May, 
using 60 lb. of seed and 70 lb. of superphosphate per acre, and liarrow^ed after 
Sowing. Germination was good in all plots but weed growth was very 
j)rcvaleut, and this, in conjunction wdth the wet conditions, considerably 
thinned the stands, leaving the plots very patchy. Yandilla King proved 
again the most suitable variety for this class of land. Harvesting was 
carried out early in December. 

Results of Varietv Trials. 


Variety. 


(U’o.sley 

Binya . 

CanlxJira 

Bona. 

Wandilla 
Turvoy 

Union. 

Foderatiou 
Waratah 
Penny... 

Yandilla Kin^i 
Clarendon 
Zealand 

Marshairs No. 3 
Aussie 

Except in the rase of Mr. McKenzip^H plotH at Brrbonah, where the rate 'vaa 45 Ih., the rate of 
Hpodinff wiiR fiO lb. p<*r acre; 45 lb. of Biiptirpliosphate per acre was applied to Mr. McKentie's plot* and 
those of O'CallagivAn and Robertson, and 70 lb. In the eases of tlu* leniafuder. . - • ^ 


o y 

I ^ 

1 W 

Farm 53. 

1 

I 3 


a a 

a o 

C 

1 i' 

1 oc o 

, W CO 

: a ' 6 

' 0® X 


ec 

1 kf> 

1 CO 

i ^ 

-L. 

bus. lb. 

(bus. lb. 

Ibus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. ibus. lb. |bu8. 

lb. 

ibuB. lb. 

35 0 


1 19 

24 


j 21 30 j 17 

30 

' 12 40 

32 0 

1 13 30 



24* 

30 ' Cat for h»]r.i 20 

10 

I 17 30 

40 36 


: 24*' 

30 


1 ... i 22 

0 

1 ... 

35 32 

1 

1 22 

50 


i 20 0 ! 21 

0 


33 36 

' 24 15 

1 



1 19 40 1 .. 



35 30 


21 

*40 


1 ... : 28 

*40 


35 10 

18 * 30 

I 

1 * • 



1 22 30 i .. 


! 

33 50 

1 15 45 

I 


i 27**’ 

10 ! ... I 26 

0 

1 


: 17 30 

i 24** 

45 

1 28 

0 1 2.". 30 ; 26 

15 




! 


i 

|Cu‘forh»r. 




1 


! 


‘ 24 0 29 

35 

20 0 
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; 12 0 
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i 12 0 
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1 
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BXS 17 I.TS of Ratos of Soeding and Superphosphate Trials. 


Amount o( Seed. 

Amount of 
aaperphosphnte 

Brobeonh 
(T. C. mvk). 

Farm 887. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 boa. lb. 

bus. lb. 

60 

45 

j 27 85 


60 

70 

1 31 80 . 

25 80 

60 

100 

1 33 0 


45 

45 

! 28 80 


45 

70 

i 28 30 


45 

100 

1 30 0 


60 

85 


22 30 

60 

110 

1 

21 0 


In both oases Waratah was the varletf uabd* 


The plots at Farm 387 were on heavy red clay soil on which the excessive 
rains of the winter lay for a considerable period^ drowning out portions of 
the trials and so spoiling comparable rcsulta. The plots at Brobenah were 
on typical red loam, wheat land that had been continuously fallowed and 
cropped for sixteen years. 

Remarks* 

Adjoining the Irrigation Area there is a considerable amount of good 
wheat land which comes under the control of the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission, and which has been practically lying idle, small 
portions of it being used for grazing purposes for dry cattle from the Area* 
Within the last few years small areas have been allotted to a few of the 
settlers as additional dry area land, and they have wasted no time in 
bringing it to the useful and payable proposition of wheat growing. 

For successful wheat growing, on either the irrigable or the dry-area land, 
it is necessary for settlers to pay more attention to the working of the land 
and the preparation of good seed-beds. The majority of the dry-area land 
is red loam, inclined to be open in texture, and should not be worked too 
deep. Early fallow is a necessity; the fallow should not be ploughed more 
than inches deep and all subsequent cultivations should be at the one 
depth to bring about compaction of the subsurface soil Deep ploughings 
and workings of this class of land tend to keep the soil too loose and open. 
Springtooth and Wimmera cultivatbrs ate ideal impleisifikts for ike working 
of the fallows, the disc being seldom ni^ed. plough is 

preferable to a disc. 

As regards the clayey soils found on the majority of the irrigable farms, 
the tendency is to plough about March and sow in April or May after one 
cnltivation. This class of land needs early fallowing, and ploughing can be 
deeper, according to the depth of the clay land from the surface. Ploughing 
should be done before the soil has dried from the winter rains; the lahd should 
not be ploughed wet, but it needs to be moist. One, two, or three oultiva^ons 
wifl be needed before February, when the land should be well watered! the 
day band being allowed to b^me saturated. As soon al the surfaofii^ is 
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dry enough cultivations should commence, and from then on the land should 
be worked down for sowing about April. Care should be taken not to fine 
the surface; it should be worked to a fairly cloddy condition so as to prevent 

running together when the seasonal rains commence. 

Another important point to remember is to sow suitable varieties at the 
correct time. One sees too much of varieties like Yandilla King, MarshalFs 
No. 3, and Turvey being sown in May and June. Late maturing varieties, 
such as Yandilla King, Marshall’s No. 3, Turvey, Penny, and Major should 
be sown early, and early maturing varieties, such as Gresley, Canberra, 
Waratah, and Federation later. 

RIVERINA DISTRICT. 

G. C. BARTLET1\ H.B.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department in conducting cereal 
experiments during 1926 :— 

A. Jennings, “ Ra 5 rwood,*’ Coolamon. 

T. E. Lewis, “ Glen Ayr,*’ Coolamon. 

Gollasch Bros,, “ Pine Park,” Milbrulong. 

W. Thornton, ” Spring Farm,” Berrigan. 

H. J. Matthews, ” Manley Park,” Doniliquin. 

W. Glenn, “ Minerva,” Mathoura. 

The Season. 

An adverse sowing season was experienced in the southern districts 
generally. The summer was very dry, and this continued until well into 
the autumn. Very little weed growth took place over the summer, and very 
little cultivation was possible. This was followed by very heavy rains 
in late March and through April, which resulted later on in a heavy growth 
of wild oats and Cape weed, and, being followed by continuous rains, sowing 
became very difficult. In many cases the crops had to be rushed in in the 
wet. At Coolamon nearly 5} inches of rain fell in April, followed by heavy 
rains in May and June. This was followed by a mild winter, resulting in 
rank growth, while it remained too wet to feed the crops off. Under these 
conditions winter blight (Septoria tritm) developed considerably in some 
districts and weakened the straw. Cool changes and high winds in November 
resulted in a good deal of lodging. Later on, in December, hot westerly 
gales thrashed the crops to such an extent as to reduce ten-bag averages 
to seven and six in many instances. 

In the far west, at Deniliquin and Mathoura, conditions were more moderate 
and these ^ops ripened much earlier, and could be stripped before the des* 
tructive winds in December. Hot winds were experienced in September, 
and the rain from June consisted mainly of light, scattered showers. 

'The results show what is being produced by present-day fallowing methods 
in districts with only a 12-inch rainfall. 
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Rainfall. 


1926. 

Coolamon.* 

Milbrolong. 

Berrlgan. 

DenUiguln. 

Mathoiira 


pis. 

pt8. 

pis. 

ptf. 

pts. 

January . 

10 

113 

0 

130 

97 

February . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

March. 

140 

202 

271 

168 

299 

April. 

535 

369 

430 

288 

242 

May . 

163 

139 

90 

149 

161 

June ... 

290 

250 

170 

99 

74 

July ... . 

218 

163 

118 

92 

70 

August . 

160 1 

322 

121 

251 

120 

September . 

145 ! 

213 

129 

131 

58 

October . 

168 

168 

91 

167 

113 

November . 

8 

15 

0 

0 

4 

December . 

a2 

• 25 

0 1 

1 0 

i 

Total for the Year ... 

18-69 

18-59 

U-27 

14-76 

; 12-38 

Total on Crop 

11-52 

U-99 

7-20 

! 7-40 

6-00 


Diseases. 

In Central Riverina the winter blight {Septoria iritici) wae very prevalent, 
^specially round Coolamon, where very heavy seedings were practised. The 
season was mainly responsible for this, as previously mentioned. With 
the present methods of seed treatment and the use of the dry copper carbonate 
powder no bunt was seen in the plots. Foot-rot, take-all, and flag smut 
were in evidence generally, and in some cases to a large extent. Farmers 
are now recognising the value of summer fallow and oats in the control 
of these diseases. The latter diseases were particularly in evidence on the 
plots at Deniliquin; loose smut was in evidence in a small way, but not 
sufficient to cause any appreciable loss. Only traces of rust and practically 
no mildew were noticed. 

Cultural Operatioiu. 

CooZamow.—Previous crop, wheat; paddock cultivated for forty-six years; 
soil, medium red loam; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in July; scarified 
in February, harrowed in March, scarified in April, harrowed in mid-May 
and sown 19th May; sheep on the fallow over the summer. The wheat 
was sown at 75 lb. per acre, oats at 60 lb., and superphosphate at 56 lb. 
A loss of 2 bushels per acre was sustained by a hailstorm, and a further 
bigger loss was occasioned by hot westerly gales in early December. The 
oAts were harvested before this. 

Miltyruhng .—Previous crop, wheat; land had been under wheat and fallow 
for years; soil, medium to fairly strong red loam; stubble fed off, then burnt 
and springtoothed in April. Mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep end July; 
then springtoothed deeply in October; fallowed by shallow* scarifying in 
November; again in January, March, and April. Springtoothed in May 
prior to sowing. Sown on 13th May, using 75 lb. wheat, 65 lb. oats; 84 lb. 
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of higli grade aaperphoephate was sown with the wheat, and 56 lb. with the 
oats. The fallow was excellently worked, but all the plots suffered by a 
miM winter, producing rank growth which was followed by windstorms, 
Bena and Waratah wheats and Buddah and Sunrise oats particularly 

Benson.—Previous crop, wheat; soil, heavy red loam; mouldboard 
ploughed 4 inches deep in August and harrowed in September; rolled in 
October ; springtoothed in March; scarified in May; springtoothed again 
and harrowed prior to sowing; sown on 14th May, using 60 lb. seed and 80 lb. 
suporphosphate per acre. 

Bmltguin.—Previous crop, wheat; soff, heavy, silty dark loam, river 
country ; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in September, and harrowed 
in October; springtoothed and harrowed in May; sown 25th May, 
using seed at 66 lb. and superphosphate at 56 lb. per acre. This soil, a 
silty river flat, was unsuitable for wheat growing, but the farmer stated 
that although the yields were low they were considerably above those of 
his own crops, due to tho use of good seed. 

MortoMra.—Previous crop, wheat; soil, medium red loam, typical of the 
timber country of the district; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in July 
and harrowed; springtoothed with harrow points to the full depth in Novem¬ 
ber; then left over the summer with sheep on, and cross-harrowed in March 
after heavy rain; springtoothed shallow with 6-inch points prior to 
sowing; sown with disc drill on 29th April, and harrowed after sowing, using 
68 lb. seed and 74 lb. superjjhosphate per acre. 


Results of Variety Trials. 


Variety. | 

t'oolamon. 

Milbrulong. 

Berrigau. 

1 Deniliquin. 

! Mathoura. 

1 


bus. 

ib. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

i bus. 

lb. 

; bus. 

lb. 

Moderation 

20 

0 

25 

57 

28 

51 


0 

i 32 

0 

Bena. 

19 

0 

22 

5 


• 

1 16 

0 

28 

39 

Huff’s Imperial . 

Union ... . 



29*’ 

17 

32* 

*40 

16" 

0 

29 

1 32 

50 

4 

Binya. 

Warat-ah 

18 

15 

0 

0 

21 

*16 

27*’ 

*41 

1 

0 

10 
! 27 

47 

12 

Cargo ' . 

Canberra . 



24 

*19 

24 

28 

40 

5 

1 


' 

• 

Turvey ... •.. '**• 

12 

a 

*• 


j 




Cadia ... .. 

11 

0 





1 

1 


J_ 



Notes OB die Varietiet. 

Federation is still holding its own very well further west, but in many 
places in central Riverina it is dropping out and being replaced by one or 
two of the newer varieties, such as Waratah and Union. 

Bena (Hard Federation x Marshall’s No. 3, a natural crossbred) has been 
giving fair yields in some parts this year, but it is considered a little slow 
in.maturing for the western portions. It is a promising variety, and worthy 
of further trial. 
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Huff’s Imperial is a club-headed selection of Federation, which probably 
accounts for it doing very well in the far west* 

Union (Federation x Cowra No. 15) has done excellently throughout thig 
season. It yielded the best in the far west and in the central districts it 
was damaged least by the strong winds in December, while it gave no 
trouble in harvesting. It seems a strong rival of Federation. 

Binya^ a new wheat (a selection from Hard Federation), has been disap¬ 
pointing. It did not fill up to expectations, and shelled badly. It will be 
tried again for another season in the western portions. 

Waratah (Purple Straw x Gluyas Early), grew rather rank this season and 
shelled a fair amount in parts, but the season was abnormal and against it. 
It has done excellently in the past and has taken the place of Federation 
in many parts. It is still recommended, and will be included as a standard 
variety in the plots. 

Cargo (Cleveland x L.A.T. x Gilgandra x 9 (F.);. A new variety that 
should be suitable for the cooler portions, but has not done well in the west. 

Canberra (Federation x Volga Barley), gave very fair results at Berrigan. 
It is a variety that has not been grown to any extent in the Riverina, but 
should do well in the drier portion. It is very early maturing, its chief 
fault being its liability to lodge with heavy weather in November or December. 
Withall, it seems to hold fairly well and to stand combing up unless conditions 
are very bad. 

Turvey is a slow maturing wheat, tall strawed, with a very loosely coupled 
ear; usually does not yield up to expectations. It shelled badly this season, 

Cadia (Cleveland x L.A.T. x Jumbuck x 9 (F.)) is a new wheat which 
grows rather tall; slow maturing, ripening about the same time as Yandilla 
King; gave disappointing results this year, but is only recommended for 
trial in the cooler portions. 

The Fertiliser Trials. 

Federation was the variety used for these trials at all centres. The 
following results were obtained:— 



Suixjrphosphatf. 

^ Coolamon. 

MUbrulong. 

IterriKun. 

l>oiilIiqulit 

Muthoura. 



bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bUB. 

lb. 

bUB. 

lb. 

bUB. 

lb. 

45 lb. Tier aero. 

...• 






. . 


28 

4 

56 lb. 

,, 

20*’ 

’ 0 



28*’ 

*34 

17 

0 



74 lb. 


... 

. 




, 



32*’ 

* 0 

84 lb. 

... ... 

...i 20 

0 

25 

*57 

28" 

51 

18** 

0 



98 lb. 

»> • • • • • • 

r 







• i 

31” 

20 

1121b. 


!!!' lo” 

’ 0 

27* 

48 

29 

21 

15” 

0 , 

29 

30 

140 lb. 


...* .. 


21 

13 
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It will be noticed that at several places an increase was obtained up to 
a certain rate of application, and then ,as the amount of superj)hospliate 
increased the yield decreased. 

The rate of seeding with these trials was 75 lb. per acre at Coolamon 
and Milbrulong, 66 lb. at Deniliquin, 60 lb. at Berrigan, and 58 lb. at 
Mathoura. 


Rate of Seeding Triab. 

There was only one rate-of-seeding experiment, and that was in the far 
west, at Mathoura. The results were as follows :— 

Seed per acre. Yield per acre. 

bus. lb. 

45 lb. 27 33 

581b. 28 04 

801b.28 16 

The amount of superphosphate applied was 45 lb. per acre. It will be 

noticed that in the case of the very heavy seeding, the increase in yield 
was not as much as the amount of extra seed sown. 

It was thought the amount of superphosidiate was on the light side, 
and it is proposed to continue the trial next season, using more of the 
fertiliser. 

Oat Triab. 

Oat plots were sown at two centres. The results were as follows :— 


Algerian 




Coolamon. 
bus. lb. 

46 20 

Milbnilong. 
bus. lb. 

44 11 

Lachlan 




67 

0 

46 14 

Buddah 




31 

0 

24 35 

Mulga 




39 

0 

35 15 

Myall 





. 

37 0 

Belar 






48 4 

Sunrise 

... 




,, 

24 35 


The amount of seed sown was 60 lb. per acre at Coolamon, and 55 lb. at 
Milbrulong; superphosphate at 56 Ib. was applied in both cases. 

Lachlan stands up well and although rather coarse for hay, yielded the 
best at C'oolamon and second best at Milbrulong. It is not so late as 
Algerian. Buddah, Belar, Mulga, Myall, and Sunrise are all early maturing 
varieties which can be sown after the sowing of wheat is completed, and 
still be ready before the wheat harvest begins. They should be particularly 
useful in this respect, and in the western portions where the season do( s, 
not permit successful crops of Algerian. 

At Milbrulong, Buddah and Sunrise were not stripped when quite read 
and shelled badly, which accounted for the low yields. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICT. 


K. S. CLAYTON. Senior A|{rioiiltuiftl Instmotc^* 

The following fanners co-operated with the Department in conducting 
field experiments in the past season :— 

G. 0. P. Oircnitt, “ Uabba,” Lake Oarffelligo. 

P. Corcoran, ** Weeroona,** Moomboolaool. 

T. J. Fitzpatrick, “ Frin Vale,” Warre Warral. 

B. and J. Gagie. ” Spy Hill.” West Wyalong. 

G, Gow, ” Hughenden,” Barelian. 

Hobson Bros., ” Glcnlea,” Oonningar. 

D. N. Johns, “ Wollongongh,” Ungarie. 

H. T. Manning, ” Riverstone,” Barelian* 

M. MoCrone, ‘°Bungambil,” Mirrool. 

R. H. Thackeray, “ Wootoona,” Young. 

* T. W. Turner, ” Kia Ora,” Lake CargelHgo. 

The SeasoiL 

The rainfall at the various centres was as follows 


HAfNFAlrt.. 


Month. 

1 Barelian. 

Cun- 

ningai. 

r^ke CargelHgo. 

Vlirrool. 


i 

i 

1 

! 

! West 
! Wya. 

1 long. 

1 

i 

Young. 

1 

G. Gow 

H. T. 
Man* 
nlng. 

G. Ch* 
cultt. 

T. 

Turner. 

bool- 

dool. 

Un- 

garie. 




On iht Fallows, 







pts. 

pis. 

pts. 

pts. 

pte. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

March. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

47 

... 

... 

... 

... 

April . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

17 

... 


... 

... 

May . 

536 



... 

... 

427 ; 

... 


... 

... 

June . 

268 


... 

218 

... 

199 : 

... 


... 

... 

July . 

142 

... 

... 

147 

169 

166; 



... 


August. 

165 

169 

219 

74 

120 

169 

172 


10 i 

201 

September 

52 

41 

122 

12 

16 

47 i 

41 


! 64 ; 

130 

October 

39 

69 

101 

'30 

22 

27 ! 

47 


! 62 

100 

November 

54 

; 30 

371 

140 

... 

114 1 

99 


i 240 > 

350 

December 

9 ! 

i ••• 

22 

75 

176 

30 j 

32 


1 77 i 

15 

January 

21 1 

1 30 

37 

45 

... 

47 1 

68 

13 

: 66 1 

245 

February ...! 


... 

37 

... 

... 

... ! 



! ' 

t 1 

47 

March. 

189 

214 

506 

329 

334 

309 i 

248 

370 

1 509 ; 

725 

April . 

371 

322 

291 

225 

267 

444 ; 

421 

361 

i 302 ! 

... 

May . 

... 

... 

307. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

j 184 ! 

329 

Total 

1,846 

865 

2,012 

1,296 

1,083 

2,022 1 

1,128 

744 

i 1,604 i 

2,142 


On Orowing OropM, 



pts. 

pts.- 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

April . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

May ‘ ... 

140 

132 

... 

138 

107 

127 

149 

222 

... 

... 

June . 

199 

165 

178 

228 

242 

160 

223 

185 

205 

169 

July . 

127 

149 

191 

97 

50 

93 

138 

46 

88 

207 

August. 

148 

218 

203 

136 

138 

134 

189 

71 

162 

126 

ge^ember 

47 

22 

269 

85 1 


45 

213 

70 I 

206 

42 

October 

109 

127 

143 

33 


77 

91 

22 

41 

108 

November 

... 

... 

38 



... 



6 

14 

Total 

770 

1 

813 

1,022 

■ 1 

717 

637 

686 

1,003 

016 

696 

666 
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Gk>od raiuB weie received in the autumn of 1926; in fact in some centres 
the rains were so plentiful that the sowing was considerably delayed. The 
.constant showers during March, April, and May, while very acceptable from 
one point of vfew, were somewhat of a disadvantage from another. The 
weather was so showery that it induced a tremendous growth of weeds on the 
fallows, and although they were cultivated, the weeds in many instances 
took root again and flourished, so favourable was the season. Many crops 
were seriously handicapped by this weed growth, which could not in some 
cases be destroyed prior to sowing the wheat. 

At most centres good winter rains were received and crops made excellent 
growth, except where weeds had not been thoroughly destroyed. There was 
a remarkable absence of frosts during the early part of the winter, the weather 
remaining showery and dull most of the time. The mildness of the winter, 
combined with the dryness of the spring and early summer, caused the wheat 
to ripen from ten to fourteen days earlier than usual, and in a few instances 
resulted in some of the grain not filling so well as usual. Most of the crops, 
however, filled well, and the yields were very satisfactory. 

The Plots. 

Barellan (G. Gow).—Soil black, self-mulching, heavy clay, similar to the 
Wimmera soil; ploughed 4^ inches deep in May and ploughed again in Sep¬ 
tember; harrowed down in October, springtooth cultivated in March, 
harrowed in May, and sown on 6th May; seed, 75 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. 
per acre. 

Barellan (H. T. Manning).—Medium textured red loam; ploughed in 
August, 4 inches deep; springtoothed to the full ploughing depth in March; 
springtoothed shallow in April and again in May, sown on 8th May; seed, 
70 lb.; superphosphate, 84 lb. per acre. 

Gunningar, —flight, friable loam; ploughed in August 4J inches deep; 
springtoothed to the full ploughing depth in January; springtoothed 
shallow in March, again in April, and in May; sown on 25th May ; seed, 
75 lb.; superphosphate, 84 lb. per acre. 

Lake CargeUigo (G. C. P. Circuitt).—^Fairly deep, light loam, bright red in 
colour; ploughed in June, 4 inches deep; springtooth cultivated to the full 
ploughing depth in September, again shallow in January, harrowed twice 
in March; sown with a combine on 28th April; seed, 601b.; superphosphate, 
56 lb. 

Lake CargdUgo (T. W. Turner),—^Medium textured red loam; ploughed 

inches deep in July; springtooth cultivated to the full depth in September, 
again shallow in November, again in March, and again in April; then harrowed 
in April prior to sowing; Mown 29th April; ,seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 
651b. 
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Mirrool .—Moderately strong loam; ploughed with a disc plough in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1925, to a depth of 4 inches, scarified in August, again in October, 
again in December and springtooth cultivated in May; sown 16th May; 
seed 70 lb.; superphosphate, 84 lb. per acre. 

Moomhooldool ,—light sandy mallee soil, red in colour; ploughed in July, 
3^ inches deep; springtooth cultivated in October, again in January, again 
in April, harrowed in April, rolled with a spike roller; sown with a combine 
on 30th April; seed, 60 Ib; superphosphate, 112 lb. 

Ungarie ,—Heavy brown loam (boree country); scarified in January to a 
depth of 2 inches again in April to a depth of 3 inches; harrowed and scarified 
again in April; harrowed and sown on 30th April; seed, 60 lb.; super¬ 
phosphate, 84 lb. 



A HMvy-neltflat Plot of Waratab. 


Warre Warral .—Medium red loam; ploughed in August 4J inches deep; 
scarified in December; springtoothed prior to sowing, and sown with a 
combine on 8th June; seed, 45 lb. (oats); superphosphate, 56 lb. per acre. 
These plots were interfered with by the excessive growth of crowfoot, and the 
results were not comparable. 

West Wyahng ,—^Moderately heavy brown loam with a stiff pug sub-soil 
at a depth of 4 to 6 inches below the surface; ploughed in August, 4 inches 
deep; springtooth cultivated to the full depth in October; shallow in Jan¬ 
uary, again twice in May. Sown 27th May; seed, 75 lb.; superphosphate, 
65 lb. 

Young .—Medium to light-brown loam; ploughed in August, 4J inches 
deep; scarified in January; disced in March, scarified in June, harrowed 
prior to sowing. Sown, 15th June; seed, 80 lb.; superphosphate, 56 lb. 
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Variety. 

Barellan. 

Oun- 

ningar. 

Lake 

Cargelligo. 

Mirrool. 

Muom- 

bool- 

dool. 

Un- 

garie. 

0 ^^ 

SSi 

■ 

Young. 

0. Gow. 

H. 

Man¬ 

ning. 

G. Cir- 
cuitt. 

T. 

turner. 



bue. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb* 

bus. lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb 

Baroota Wonder 


... 

... 

20 42 

... 

... 

... 




21 23 

Barwang ... 





... 

24 40 

... 

... 




Bena. 


27 22 

81 82 

84 50 

36 41 

27 0 

27 10 

... 

16 12 

19 58 

19 21 

Binya 



25 16 


... 

... 





19 6 

Canberra ... 


... 



36 12 

32 10 

... 

... 


22 *38 

... 

Currawa 




... 




15 80 

... 

... 


Federation ... 


23 27 

30 65 


38 35 

28 'so 

26’*26 

15 0 

16 44 



Oreflley 


... 




... 


... 


17 2 


INabawa 






... 


i 

21 16 

... 


Penny 






... 

... 

1 14 80 


... 


Rajah 






... 


* 

23 ’58 



Ranee 








1 ’*• 

23 38 



Turvey 


22* 67 


82 “20 




11 0 

... 

... 

10**82 

Union 


... 



3.5 32 


30 “*6 

‘ 14 0 

16 39 

19 48 


Waratah 


32 32 


38‘“7 

33 62 

3116 

24 56 


21 41 

19 8 


Vaiulllla King 


26 49 


33 17 


... 


j 14 0 



16 50 


Manurial Trial Yields (per acre). 


Fertiliser 
lier acre. 


High grade super- 
phosphatCf 45 lb. 

High grade su^r- 
phoaphate, 67 lb. 

Superphosphate, 

56 lb, 

8uperT>hosphate, 

84 lb. 

Siipeipluviphate, 

112 1b. 


Su per phosphate, 
Super ph^phat e, 


Barrdlan. 

Cun- 

Lake 

Cargelligo. 

Mir¬ 

rool. 

Moom* 

bool- 

dool. 

Un- 

West 

W'ya- 

loug. 

Young. 

G. Gow. 

H. 

Man¬ 

ning. 

ningar. 

G. Clr- 
cultt. 

T. 

Turner. 

garie. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 
30 14 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 
36 89 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 
22 32 

bus. lb 




88 8 

... 

... 


... 

22 38 

... 

23 27 

27 16 

84 4 

88 85 

23 30 

24 27 

... 

16 56 

19 6 i 

16 50 

24 40 

30 65 

88 17 

37 27 

27 10 

25 26 


1 

16 44 : 

24 44 1 

1 19 58 

24 26 

31 2 

... 

87 14 

28 80 

26 9 

15 p 

16 18 1 

26 16 i 

1 19 0 





... 

1 

14 0 


... 



... 

... 

... 

1 


13 0 

i 

1 ! 


_ _ 

J 

_ _ * 

- „. 

1 

1 

__ _ 


1 1 



Vaiieiiet. 

Federation, Waratah, Canberra, and Union continue to give excellent 
jriclds in the drier portions of the district. Union yielded well at every centre 
tried, and at Mirrool out-yielded all other varieties. It is a particularly good 
variety for the dry districts, invariably yields much better than its appearance 
would indicate, and it withstands boisterous weather admirably. In a season 
such as 1926, when such severe winds were experienced, these short, sturdy 
varieties do not suffer to any great extent. 

It was observed that Binya, Bena, Canberra, Gresley, and Waratah all 
shelled to some extent in the severe winds, but it must be said that the winds 
were so heavy that Yandilla King (which is recognised as a tough variety 
in this respect) shelled a little. 
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The Western Australian variety Nabawa was tried at Ungarie and yielded 
satisfactorily. It was examined closely for flag smut, and although every 
other variety grown in the plots showed the disease to. a greater or lees extent, 
this variety was free from it. If-it maintains ke reputation as a heavy 
yielding, flag smut resistant variety, it should prove a very acceptable intro¬ 
duction. It will bo tested at most centres in this district during the 
coming season. 


HHi 

HH 

i : . 




;.'....” .-l’-.-.:’-. .;. 

u\' 


An BienUent Hir Crop of Torrtjr. 
Wagon Diitdet, 1026 Seaoon. 


Maanrial Trials. 

Manurial trials were conducted at each centre, and the results showed that 
66 lb. of superphosphate per acre was the most profitable amount to apply 
at Cunningar, Lake Cargelligo (light soil) and Ungarie. At Barellan and 
Young, 84 lb. of superphosphate proved to be the most profitable application. 
At Lake Cargelligo (heavier loam), West Wyalong, Moombooldool, and Mirrool 
1 cwt. of superphosphate proved best. The tests with high-grade superphos¬ 
phate wereinconclusive. 

IKsMSflS. 

' The dry copper carbonate seed tteatmeht has efiectively prevented the 
occurrence of bunt. This treatment is now in general use and is giving 
excellent results. 

Flag smut was not quite so prevalent as usual, due probably to the early 
autumn rains. However, it was noticeable on most oi the varieties, and 
seemed to be worte on the lighter soils. Loose smut was not so noticeable as 
usual, probaldy on account of the season. Very little fodt-rot, take-all, and 
septoria were to be found. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT (DUBBO CENTRE.) 

B. ABTHUR, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Billing 1926 tha following farmers co-operated mth the Department of 
Agriculture in conducting cereal experiments :— 

8, Beillyt jim.» Burimbla, via Oumnook. 

Quirk and Everett, “ Narrawa,’* Wellington. 

H. Harvey, “ Kindalin/* RawsonvUle, Inibbo. 

W. J. Hatchett, “ Wyohitella,” Toongi, via Bubbo. 

Bany O’Neill, “ Baringa,” Nai^omine. 

A. Regdnsburger, Eulomogo, via Bubbo. 

W. J. Bohnt, “ Bonnie Boon,” Eumungerie. 

H. OriflSth, ** Glenloth,” Eumungerie. 

J. Parslow, ” Cooya,” Gilgandra. 

W. G. Uw, ” Wattle Park,” Armatree. 

R. Johns ” Ble Wallen,” Baradine. 

E. Feiguson, “ Hill Crest,” Coonabarabran. 

Corderoy Bros., ” Pilton,” Purlewaugh. 

h. C* J. Broughton, “ Berrima,” Mendooran. 

Lindsay Green, ” Benison Farm,” Leadville. 

Antow Halrper, ” Cockle Shell Comer,” Toongi. < 

Comparable results were not obtained at Mendooran, owing to the excessive 
autumn rains waterlogging the prepared fallow, and necessitating the sowing 
of the plots on stubble ground ploughed in July. Sown early in August. 
Good seed was obtained off some varieties. 

Tke SeaioiL 

The season was again abnormal. The rainfall aggregate? in most centres 
was nearly sufficient to grow two crops, but owing to uneven distribution did 
not give the results one would anticipate. Heavy rains in November, 1925, 
similar to 1924, again saturated the fallows at an inconvenient time in the 
midst of harvesting operations, consequently many fallows were neglected, 
became crusted and caked, and grew weeds in abundance. Extremely dry 
conditions during December, January and February, accompanied by severe 
hot winds and weather, made it almost impossible and inadvisable to work 
prepared areas, and difficult to plough stubble land. About mid-March, 
1926, abnormal torrential flood rains were d^perienced over the whole of the 
west, when from 6 to 11 inches were recorded at all centres. This was 
followed by substantial falls at frequent intervals during April and May; 
consequently much ground was kept in a waterlogged state, and could not 
be cultivated when advisable. This applied particularly to heavy clay 
loams with a semi-impervious subsoil. Areas of a lighter nature or well 
drained country, such as is to be found round the Narromine district, allowed 
the owners to work it up and sow during the rainfall periods in April and May, 
and all country thus prepared and sown gave excellent results, almost without 
exception. 

Jime saw a rel^um to drier conditions, and more rapid progress was made 
in pmparing and sowing both fallowed and stubble areas, but, contrary to 
expectations, one of the driest winters recorded for several years was experi¬ 
enced. Thus all crop sown after mid-June was mostly very poor, and it 
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would have paid owners better to have put the same work into preparing the 
ground for next season. Early sowing pays, particularly if the land is 
fallowed, and it does not matter materially if the spring be dry, as a payable 
crop is practically ensured. But the results of late sowing are very proble¬ 
matical, and in the majority of cases it would pay the farmer better if the 
areas prepared were turned into fallow. 

Sufficient light falls were experienced during June, July, and August to 
keep well germinated crops on fallowed land growing nicely, but made for 
patchy germination and spindly growth on later sown areas. Fair rains 
during September again assisted well developed crops, but barely revived 
the late crops, which then suffered a severe set-back by an abnormally dry 
October and November. From June to November, with very few exceptions, 
no individual fall of an inch was recorded, consequently it was only the 
early preparation of the soil and the heavy autumn rains which brought the 
crops to satisfactory maturity. In spite of the dry winter and spring, many 
high yields and averages were obtained in all centres, showing the wheat 
plant to be a hardy one if only given half a chance. 

It is pleasing to record that the northern portion of the district (centres 
such as Baradine, (’oonabarabran, Purlewaugh and Lead\'ille), whicli have 
recorded poor returns for some years past, produced good to high yields. 

Owing to the dry spring, crops ripened rapidly, and harvesting operations 
commenced much earlier than usual, therefore most of the stripping was 
completed under excellent harvesting conditions before the advent of rains 
about Christmas time. The sample of grain taken off was prime, of good 
colour, and well above standard. Very little bleacliing occurred. 

Eainfall. 


I ; , j Totlll ^ ; 

Locality. , May. j June. July. ; Aug. Sc*pt. j Oct. [ Xov, Grow- To?*!! 

. ' 1 ! . IV-rUxl.' 


Narromiiio 

|)te. ‘ 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pte. 

pts. ' 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

I pis. 

251 

122 

93 

105 

160 

28 i 

' 759 

‘ 1,784 

2,643 

Dubbo (hf. Har¬ 

320 

124 

75 

88 

175 

30 1 


821 

1,758 

; 2,579 

vey). 


1 




1 




1 

Wellington 

484 , 

87 , 

109 

100 

190 

44 i 


1,014 

2,240 

i 3,264 

Eurimbla 

298 

126 1 

175 

J56 

165 

55 , 


975 



Gilgandra 

263 ! 

ICK) ’ 

68 

69 

196 

81 


777 

1,942 

2,719 

Armatreo 

215 i 

87 * 

59 

34 

81 

55 


531 

1,726 

2,257 

Baradine 

372 

86 ( 

104 1 

.55 

326 



943 

hfm 

2,599 

Leadville 

115 

70 

105 ' 

83 

212 , 

38 


623 

1,936 

2,569 

Kulomogo 

224 1 

130 ; 

87 ! 

118 

173 : 

32 ! 


764 

1,717 

2,481 

Kumungorio ... 

534 

*89 

113 ! 

51 

171 

74 ’ 


1,032 


... 

Coonabarabran | 

469 : 

92 

153 ' 

1 

31 

394 I 

3S , 


1,177 

2,210 

3,393 




Cnlturai 

Detaib. 






Earimhla .—Heavy chocolate loam, limestone formation, previous crop 
wheat, 1924; mouldboard ploughed early September, 4 iindies deep; har¬ 
rowed October; springtoothed late November: disced ^Fanuary to deal with 
thistbs; mouldboard ploughed mid-April, as soil had set hard after heavy 
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rains; springtoothed late April, again early May, Sheeped continuously. 
Sown in very wet 8eed*bed with drill, on 6th to 8th May, using 55 lb. wheat 
seed, 70 lb. oats, and 60 lb. superphosphate- per acre. The ground was too 
wet on lower portions, causing patchy germination and an excessive growth 
of weeds, therefore all but four plots were cut for hay. 

Wellington ,—^Red gravelly to chocolate sandy loam, undulating; previoxis 
crop, wheat, 1924, no manure; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep June- 
July; springtoothed early September, and harrowed; disced early January, 
harrowed and cross-harrowed February; springtoothed 20tb April; sheepcd 
when necessary. Sown 22nd and 23rd April with drill, using 5() lb. graded 
copper carbonate treated seed and 50 lb. basic superphosphate per acre. Over 

2 inches of rain fell on these plots 
the day after sowing, causing 
much erosion, and washing seed 
from one plot iiito another on 
the slope; unfortunately although 
the results were good, the grain 
had to be discarded for seed pur¬ 
poses. 

Dubbo (H. Harvey).—Medium 
red tc» gray sandy loam; previous 
crop, wheat, 1924, no manure; 
disc ploughed August, 5 inches 
deep; harrowed and cross har¬ 
rowed November; disced January, 

3 inches deep; springtoothed late 
March and April, again crossed 
mid-April; flhee}>ed w'hen neces¬ 
sary. Sown, 29th to 30th April 
with 56 lb. graded treated seed, 
and 70 lb. standard su})erphos- 
phatc per acre. Cross harrowed 
after sowing. As a result of 
manurial experiments the pre¬ 
vious year large amounts of 
manure were used with marked 
success. A 200-acre paddock of fallow, of wliich the plots were part, 
averaged 37 bushels per acre with superphosphate at from 70 to 90 lb. 
per acre, and seed at 55 to 65 lb. per acre. Grermination and growth were 
excellent, and yields up to 45| bushels resulted. 

Dvbbo (W. J. Matchett).—Heavy red clay loam; previous crop, wheat, 
1924, no manure; mouldboard ploughed late September; springtoothed 
12th November; disced late January, again mid-May; springtoothed late 
May, again 14th June, just prior to sowing with drill, on 14th-15th June, 
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using 56 lb. seed and 70 lb. superphosphate per acre. The soil was wet and 
cold at sowing time, and it was difficult to deal satisfactory with weed growth. 
Lower portion of plots boggy and too wet for satisfactory sowing. Qernadna- 
tion was fair, but owing to lateness, growth was spindly. Considering these 
disadvantages, yields were satisfactory, 

iVoffowine.—Medium red loam; previous crop, wheat, 1924, no manure; 
disc ploughed August, disced January; springtoothed early March; disced 
April; springtoothed Ist May; sheeped when necessary. Sown 3rd-4th 
Blay with 50 lb. seed, and 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. Cross harrowed 
after sowing. Germination and growth was excellent; the ground was weed 
free, and moisture content of fallow good, resulting in higl)i average yields. 

Evtomogo .—Heavy chocolate 
clay loam; previous crop, wheat; 
disc ploughed January, 1926, 4 
inches deep; sheeped till May; 
disc ploughed late May, 3 inches 
deep; harrowed early June, and 
springtoothed, harrowed again 
9th June; heavy autumn rains 
precluded previous working; sown 
10th to 18th June with 75 lb. seed 
wheat, 60 lb. oats, and 75 to 90 lb. 
superphosphate per acre. Har¬ 
rowed after sowing. Results satis¬ 
factory, considering late sowing 
on heavy, wet soil. Florence 
shelled badly and Bena was caught 
by frosts. 

QHgandra .—A new farm of 
lighter soil texture, acquired by 
Mr. J. Parslow, an experimenter 
of many years standing; medium 
to light sandy loam, with heavy 
Turfty WbMt oa Hr. Barry O’Balll'i Farm. Banrombi*. clay black patches; mouldboard 
Yield, 40 bTis. IS ib. per acre. ploughed September; spring¬ 

toothed late September; disced 
late October; springtoothed 10th December, again mid-January, again early 
April, also 15th April and 4th May (five workings); sheeped continuously. 
Sown 6th to 7th May, using 50 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate per 
acre; heavy rain fell on plots the day after sowing, waterlogging patches 
and-causing patchy germination. The plots were cross harrowed after they 
were up. Yields were excellent ofi unafiected areas, showing the results 
of close attention to good fanning methods. Owing to I extensive heavy 
waterlogged patches on level country, the 3 ri 6 ldB are hardly comparable. 
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Armatree .—Medium red clay loam; previous crop, wheat, 1924, witli 60 
Ib. 8U{)erphoephate; mouldboard ploughed, 4th July; springtoothed, mid- 
September; harrowed, 17th November; disced, late Di‘.cember, disced and 
springtoothed mid-January; harrowed, January; springtoothed, late April, 
again early May; sheeped when necessary. Sown 8th to 9th May with 50 
lb. seed and 50 lb. superphosphate per acre. Sowing of jdots was not quite 
completed when 260 joints rain fell, waterlogging the heavy soil, causing 
uneven germination. Growing crop cross harrowed. The ground was weed 
free, and yields were very satisfactory under the conditions. 

Baradim.~jAght sandy gray loam; previous crop, wheat, 1924, with 50 
lb. superphosphate; disc ploughed 6 inches August; springtoothed late 
November; disced early February, again early May; sheeped continuously. 
Sown 27th to 28th May, using 50 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. Ger¬ 
mination was satisfactory, but many wild oats appeared, seriously affecting 
the growth, and lowering the yields of wheat considerably. Results were 
poor. 

Cmmabrahran .—Light gray sandy loam; previous crop, wheat, 1924; 
trial of oats; mouldboard ploughed early September; disced early January; 
mouldboard ploughed and disced early May, to kill couch grass and black 
thistles; harrowed 24th May; sheeped continuously. Sown 24th to 25th 
May, with 50 lb. oats and 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. 

Purkwaugh ,—Medium red to light sandy loam; previous crop, wheat, 
1924, no manure; disc ploughed late August, 4 inebea deep; springtoothed 
late November; disced mid-March; springtoothed mid-April, again late 
April, and finally on 25th May; sheeped continuously to check wild oats. 
Sown 25th to 26th May, with 50 lb. seed and 45 lb. superphosphate per acre. 
Germination medium only, and yields are light considering satisfactory 
season. 

Leadville .—Medium sandy loam, with deep silts; previous crop, wheat, 
1924, with 45 lb. superphosphate; disc ploughed 4 inches deep, December; 
springtoothed January, and harrowed; springtoothed March, twice during 
Apri^ and three times during May, owing to frequent heavy storms setting 
ground; Sown 20th to 2l8t May, using 52 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate 
per acre. Heavy rain a few days later washed plots badly, affecting ultimate 
yields. 

Toongu —Red medium sandy loam ; disc ploughed February, again mid- 
April; springtoothed mid May, again 15th June; sown 16th June with com¬ 
bine using 45 lb. seed oats and 60 lb. superphosphate per acre. Soil very 
wet and waterlogged in patches, causing uneven germination. 

Eumungerie (W. Dohnt).—Upland gray gravelly loam, new ground mould- 
board ploughed July-August; springtoothed and harrowed October; disced 
February; springtoothed May; sown 18th May with 45 lb. seed and 40 lb. 
high grade superphosphate per acre. 
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Notes on the Wheat Varietiei. 

The three standard varieties —Canberra (early maturing), Federation (mid¬ 
season), and YandiUa King (late maturing), again proved themselves con¬ 
sistent yielders, and each topped the list in certain centres. 

Turney still maintains its reputation aa a high yielding variety if sown 
early enough under good conditions. 

Bena and Waratah have now fully established themselves as consistent 
yielders, and have found favour with a large number of farmers. 

Riverina has shown itself to be very highly resistent to flag smut, and the 
sowing of this variety, together with Wandilla and Nabawa (a West Australian 
variety—Bunyip x Ghiyas Early) may ultimately prove to be the method 
by which this serious disease may be controlled. 

Of the newer varieties under trial, the following showed promise :— 

Duri (Canberra x Hurst’s 14 )—A brown tip awned early maturing variety, 
which gave high yields where tried, and was favourably commented on. 

Atissie (Federation x Gluyas)—A fairly early maturing variety, with a 
white bald ear, somewhat tapering; promises to be a sound grain variety, wliich 
stands up well to rough conditions. 

Btuce .—A white-eared selection from Hard Federation, made by Mr. J. W. 
Bade, of Euchareena; gave good returns; has a large, square, translucent 
grain, similar to Hard Federation. 

Binya ,—A natural cross from Hard Federation; has proved under trial to be 
a very early maturing wheat; in fact, too early for ordinary conditions. This 
season, when sown early in May, it was caught by frosts, badly affected with 
Septoria leaf blight, and flag smut, and gave returns much below other 
varieties under trial on this account. 
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Diieatet. . 

Fungous diseases of the wheat plant were not troublesome in the plots this 
season, pointing to the fact that fallowing methods have a great deal to do 
with keeping them in check. Bunt was not seen, being again effectively 
controlled by the use of dry copper carbonate. Flag smut was noticed in 
certain varieties, namely Canberra, Binya, Hard Federation, Turvey, and 
Waratah, but did no material damage. Loose smut was practically absent 
this season, but foot-rot (HehninthosporiuM) was more prominent, and caused 
a fair percentage of damage in many crops. 


Oat Variety Trials. 
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Fertiliser Trials with Canberra Wheat. 
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Fertiliseii trials with High-grade Superphosphate and Basic Superphosphate. 
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Oat Variety Triak. 

Oats for grain were tried out at ten centres, the slower maturing Algerian 
variety being uBed as a standard basis for comparison. The results varied 
considerably from 13 to 60 bushels. Oats are a difficult crop to harvest with 
a header, and much grain was lost in many instances over the comb, or by 
the stripping of the plots being delayed too long. Again the early maturing 
varieties showed to advantage, and in varieties such as Sunrise,. Mulga, Belar, 
Guyra, and Biiddah, the farmer has a choice which allows him to sow oats 
for grain, hay, silage, or green feed after his wheat sowing programme is 
finished, and still be reasonably sure of obtaining profitable results. The 
value of growing oats on a farm in conjunction with wheat is gradually 
becoming recognised. 

Pure Seed Wheat Areas. 

In conjunction with five branches of the Agricultural Bureau, pure seed 
plots were again established in order to supply a continuity of seed of the 
farmers’ own choice, and thus tend to improve the general standard of seed 
used in any given district. The yields obtained and the varieties selected 
by the Bureau branches in question are shown in the accompanying table. 


Pure Seed Wheat Areas. 


Variety. 
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Fertiliier Triak- 

A small manurial trial with Canberra was incorporated in all the wheat 
variety trials. With one exception, profitable increases were obtained, 
ranging from 1 to 10 bushels. Some soils, namely those of limestone origin, 
seem to respond in a greater degree to applicationB of superphosphate; 
the results of several seasons* tests have proved beyond doubt that the appli¬ 
cation of superphosphate as an aid to increased yields is profitable on fallowed 
land, where there is an adequate reserve of moisture stored. 

Fertiliser trials were also conducted at Dubbo and Armatree, with vaiying 
amounts of both standard and high-grade superphosphate in oomparison with 
no manure, also at Wellington with basic superphosphate on a soil which will 
not respond to ordinary superphosphate. The basic material, probably on 
amount of its large lime content, seems to act in a soil of ironstone origin, 
which may be chemically neutralising the effect of the standa:^ manure. 
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Essentials in Oat Growing* 


J. T* PRIDHAM, H.D.A., Plant Breeder. 

As with all crope, the first of the essential points in the successful grow¬ 
ing of oats is the selection of a good sample of seed. The grain chosen should 
be plump and well cleaned and -threshed, so that it will run freely through 
the drill without clogging. The threshing is even more important than 
grading, for a dirty, half-threshed sample causes patchy and uneven 
sowing. Oats may be graded with a blower or winnower to separate the 
light and empty kernels. The latter can be utilised for feeding stock, and 
the heavy grains for seed, so as to ensure a uniform, vigorous stand. 

In growing oats in the warmer districts it often pays to get the seed from 
cooler country, the resultant growth being then taller and more vigorous. 
For instance, a Trundle grower should, if possible, get seed from Bathurst, 
Orange, or even Cowra. There is an element of risk in changing seed, 
however, and unless a grower is sure of his source of supply it is safer to 
practise plant selection and to raise one’s own seed on the farm. An alter¬ 
native course would be to obtain small supplies of pure seed at regular 
intervals from one of the Government farms, and to keep the increase as 
seed for a larger area the following year. 

Preparatioa of the Soil 

Oats are sometimes left to take their chance on unfallowed or poorly 
prepared soil. Although the crop is hardy and makes a good show under 
such conditions, the farmer should remember it responds well to good treat¬ 
ment. The roots are not nearly so deep and exitensive as those of wheat, 
but deeper ploughing is recommended than for the latter (storage room for 
rain being thus provided), together with good cultivation to ensure cool 
moist root range. 

When ptilling up an oat plant it will be noticed that the young oat has 
a far less firm hold of the soil than has the wheat seedling. 

The quantity of seed to sow differs with the variety, the climate, the time 
of sowing, and the soil—^least of all with the soil. With a good rainfall 
oats become coarse if not sown thickly, and as the season advances sowings 
require to be heavier in order to make up for the lack of stooling. Oats 
should be sown less thickly .for grain than for hay production. Farmers 
will modify their practice to suit local conditions and experience, but a 
guide as to quantities may be given. A sowing of BO Ib. for early and 40 lb. 
for mid-season would be about right for Algerian; and for Guyra and 
Lachkn, 40 lb., for early, 50 lb. for mid-season, and 60 Ib. for late sowings. 
Algerian should i^ot be sown after mid-season; Hulga and Sunrise (which 
stool less than the foregoing), should be put in at about 40 to 50 lb. when 
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sowing early for feeding off, mid-season at 50 to 60 lb., and late at 60 to 80 lb. 
per acre. These amounts may be varied for different districts and needs, but 
they are about right for the Central Tableland, and on clean ground. 

Pickling seed is not usually necessary for the varieties quoted, but if late 
oats, such as White Tartarian, are grown, it is advisable to pickle for smut 
with formalin, soaking the seed for five minutes in a 1 to 400 solution. 

Superphosphate is the only fertiliser found necessary for the oat crop. 
Special oat manures, except on unusually poor land, are not in our experi¬ 
ence required for New South Wales conditions. 

The Sowing Depth. 

Regarding the depth to sow, it must be remembered that oats take a little 
more moisture to germinate than wheat, and while 2 inches is a good depth 
in a moist seed bed, they should be put down 3 inches in a dry seed bed, 
provided the soil is moist at that depth. If the soil is dry to a depth of 
3 or 4 inches it would be wiser to plant 2 inches deep and wait for rain. 
Although wild oats will come up from a depth of 4 to 5 inches, the plants 
are not so strong as if they had germinated nearer the surface. 

We may group varieties of oats according to their stooling or tillering 
capacity, and with this their period of maturity coincides. Algerian is the 
thickest and one of the latest of the varieties, and Buddah is the earliest 
to ripen and the smallest in number of stalks produced. 

Although Algerian is a good drought-resister, a plump sample of grain 
cannot be expected under dry conditions. On the other hand, Lachlan or 
Guyra will yield a good plump grain, though the bulk of hay produced may 
not be quite equal to that of Algerian. Should a farmer^s land grow too 
much straw and the crops go down easily, they should be fed off, or a 
variety should be grown like Laolilan, which will safely stand until stripped 
or cut. Should Algerian grow rather too sliort to make good alieaves in a 
dry district, Mulga is recommended in its stead. Algerian and Sunrise are 
excellent oats for feeding off; the other varietias feed off well, but Guyra 
and Lachlan are perhai)s more especially adapted for grain, while Mulga 
is a good general-purpose oat for late sowing. 

No variety of oats can be relied upon to stand long when the grain is 
ripe. The crop soon begins to shatter, and bushels or even bags to the acre 
are lost if stripping is delayed in windy weather. Oats may be stripped a 
little greener than wheat; the dry grains will take up the moisture of the 
immature ones. The main stalks should have their grain ripe when the 
crop is stripped; lower heads may be a trifle green, but tliere is no need to 
wait for them to ripen. If stripping a considerable area of oats, it is wise 
to.grow an early and a mid-season sort and to make two or three sowings, 
so that the losses at harvest time may be minimised. 

Varieties Recommended for Various Districts* 

The varieties recommended by the Department for the various portions 
of the State are as follows:— 

North Coast —Algerian (for grazing), Sunrise, Mulga. 

Smth Coast —^Algerian, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga, Myall. 
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Central Tableland,—Algerian, Guyra, Lachlan, Mulga. 

Northern Tableland, —^Reid, White Tartarian, Algerian, Guyra. 

Southern Tableland,^Algerian, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga, Myall. 

Monaro, —^White Tartarian, Algerian, Mulga. 

South-western Slopes and Biverina, —Algerian, Lachlan, Sunrise, Belar, 
Mulga. 

Centralzwesiern Slopes, —Algerian, Lach}an, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 

North-western Slopes. —Algerian, Lachlan, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 

Under Irrigation. —Algerian, Guyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 

Western Plains. —Sunrise, Mulga. 

Harveitiiig. 

The harvester is not at all an ideal machine, but it is perhaps the best 
where sheep are kept and turned in when the crop is off. It is estimated 
that you cannot get more than 00 bushels per acre of grain with the stripper 
or harvester, w'hereas by cutting and threshing, up to 80 bushels per acre 
can be bagged from a heavy crop. In one instance in the season just past 
57 bushels per acre of Lachlan were stripped. 

For hay purposes, oats should be left till nearly ripe, and not cut on the 
green side as in the case of wheat. In fact, some farmers have had dis¬ 
appointments with oaten hay on this account, for when cut green it has a 
bitter flavour tliat is disliked by stock and that makes it unsaleable on the 
market. 

The mode of harvesting will jmrtly depend on the season, but chiefly on 
the nuniber of sheep kept by the fanner. If the number is negligible the 
crop will bo cut for hay or stripi)ed for grain and sold off the fanu. This, 
of course, means a drain on the fertility of the soil which will have to he 
faced sooner or later, as wheat-growers have found to their cost. Where 
sheep are relied upon for about half the income and wheat for the other 
half, the crop will probably be grazed once and the oats eventually out for 
hay and a portion stripped to provide seed. 

If the grower is making sheep the main issue, the handling of the crop 
might well take the follow^ing form: Graze off successive sowings; turn 
a proportion of the crop into pit silage, and strip a section for grain, leaving 
an area for hay siifli(*ient to feed the working horses. In this way the crop 
is sacrificed for the lienefit of the stock. 

Feeding Off. 

Feeding off crops is always a safe practice; it reduces the risk of lodging, 
lessens the damage from rust sltould the disease appear, and if done judici¬ 
ously, will always pay the farmer who has stock. Sunrise and Mulga give a 
good plump sample of grain after feeding off in an average season. 

As Mr. Colebatch, of Boseworthy College, South Australia, say«: 

Barley pasturage, wlrile very prolific and serviceable in autumn and 
winter, thins out in the spring, whereas oats steadily improve in the colder 
weather and streugtiien into a thick mass of forage which lasts through the 
spring and early summer.” 
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Oats at dia Shaap Faad# 

While a variety of feed^ such as uaitural pasture, luoeme, and field peas,, 
is always desirable, we cannot deny that oats are the most useful fodder 
for the man with a relatively small property. If sowing is started in March 
and continued till the end of April the she^ would be supplied with a 
green picking in May, provided an eayly variety, such as Sunrise, Buddah^ 
or Mulga, is sown and the soil had suffioimt fimisture at the start. 

The year’s feed bill might be worked out as follows:— 

December to April.—Grazing stubbles, supplemented with grain if 
necessary. 

May to August.—The grazing of the green <npop, subdivision fences 
being necessary for this to be done economically. 

September, October, and November.—The paddocks shut up for hay 
and grain crops, the sheep having access to silage and grain to top 
off the lambs. 

Grazing should be the main feature, crops being continuously fed off at 
intervals till the soil is ploughed. In this way the stock^earrying capacity 
of the farm could be very greatly increased. 

A few remarks may be quoted from a very complete report on the food 
values of oats and other fodders by Mr. Jefferis, the South Australian 
Agricultural Ohemist, and his assistant, Mr. Piper; ^^The authors of this 
paper are strongly of the opinion that insufficient stress is laid on the 
importance of proteins . . . the computation of food values by the 
starch equivalent must only have a limited application, and is no sure 
guide in respect to growing and breeding stock. The practice of hand 
feeding is in its infancy here. . . . There ar^ however, a number of 
aheep-fimners who are finding it profitable to hand feed ewes during certain 
seasons, and undoubtedly this system will become general in time. During 
the months of May to August in many districts natural pasture is scarce, 
and this is the particular period when ewes need the best of food for 
lambing and weaning, lambs for fattening, and all sheep for production of 
wool, which particularly at this time drains the resources of the animal. 
Our natural pastures, though containing a sufficiency of starch and fat, are 
fibrous. Oonsequently the stomach is overloaded, unnecessary bulk must be 
carried, and the energy used in digestion is considerable.” 

Falatability trials with oat varieties seem to indicate that Mulga, Guyra, 
and Sunrise are most liked by sheep, but Algerian finds less favour. 
Symptoms of poisoning are reported in good seasons, particularly where 
ahe^ are put in to feed off crops, but this also occurs on natural pastures 
with yerj succulent herbage and grass. Oare must be tidcen not to put 
hungry sheep on, and to watch for signs of sidkness. At certain stages the 
growth is more dangerous to stock than others, but with judicious changes 
of paddock and feed the trouble can be fairly well controlled. 
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Oaten straw Has a higher feeding value thgn wheaten, and if a crop is cut 
for hay or chaff a good practice is to cart the sheaves direct to a press and 
gtadk the baled hay in a shed* Mice will not work in tightly baled hay as 
th^ would in an ordinary stack. 

Sopi^neiitary Remarks. 

A cheap tank for storage of grain has been erected by Mr. W. W. Watson, 
of Tiohbomei, near Parkes. The material, mostly galvanised iron, cost 
£22 lOe. on the ground, and the silo was erected by farm labour, on a pine 
stand a foot or two above soil level. It held 800 bags of oat grain in 
perfect condition for at least fifteen months. Other farmers are going in 
for silos as a protection from mice, insects, and weather. 

The Reid and White Tartarian oats are moderate stooling varieties, rust- 
resistant, but much later than Algerian. They are known as " side ” oats, 
the grains hanging to one side of the stalk like a horse^s mane, as dis¬ 
tinguished from *‘tree” oats, which have a spreading panicle. They are 
the only varieties adapted for spring sowing in the cold districts of New 
England and the Monaro, and they are rather an exception to the rule that 
late ripening oats stool most. A heavy seeding is general in these cold 
districts, up to 2 bushels per acre being found necessary. Other varieties 
are sown in autumn. 

The Wild Oat and the Tree Oat 

It has been sometimes stated that the Algerian and other sorts revert in 
time to the wild oat. We certainly do find seeds more or less hairy and of 
a darker tint than usual (the Algerian has a few hairs or fine bristles at the 
foot of the grain), but the true wild oa^ besides being of a totally different 
species, is very hairy, with a coarse awn, and a horse-shoe shaped mark at 
the lower point of the seed, which is peculiar to it. Plants with grain as 
black as any wild oat may be found in cultivated oats, but they are not so 
hairy as the wild' oat and lack the characteristic mark at the butt end. 

These false wild oats will be found particularly in Sunrise and its 
derivatives, Mulga and Buddah. 

Farmers need have no fear of cultivated oats degenerating to the wild 
type; any variety will show variations in the colour of the seed, presence of 
awn, fineness of awn, and number and length of basal hairs, but we have not 
seen the extreme departure suggested. These variations will increase, and 
the sample will become badly mixed unless the farmer grows stud seed, 
selects his own, or else periodically renews his oats from an experiment farm 
or some rdiable grower. < 

Where an area npt very extensive is to be sown, a good way of preparing 
a sample of seed that is not too well threshed, i.e., contains too much tail 
or oats not separated, is as follows:—Put 1 buehel of seed in a bag at a 
time, choosing hot weather or warm day; tie the mouth and beat the 
bag a few seconds with a flail or heavy stick. When sufficient seed has been 
so treaty put it through a blower dr winnower, and a good sample for 
sowing will result. 
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TuberclE'Frei; Herds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved vetennary surgeons, in accordance with the- 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared ‘‘tubercle-free/* and, unless otherwise declared, thia 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each 
herd:— 


Owner. 

! 

1 AddresM 

1 i 

{ Breed. I 

1 ' 

Number 1 Bxplry dale of 
tested. ; this oertiftoatlon. 

Department of Education .. 

Yanco Agricultural 
High School. 

t 

26 , 1928 

Walter Burke . 

Bellefaire Stud Farm, 

Jersey.. 

Se 1 19 March, 1027. 

Department of Education ... 

Appin • 

Gosford Farm Homesi 


32 16 April, 1927. 

71 21 May, 1927. 

H. W. Burton Bradley 

Sherwood Farm, | 
; Moorland. 1 

Jersey.. 

William Thompson Masonic 
Schools. 

Baulkham Hills .. | 

‘ 1 

. 

33 IfiJnne, 1927. 

Department of Education ... 

; Mittagong Farm . 
Homes. ’ 

•. 

33 7 July, 1927. 

Hygienic Dairy Company ... 

! Olenfield Farm, 1 


113 15 Sept., 1927. 

Casula, Liverpool. 


1 

U 18 Oct., 1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Morisset Mental! 


Department of Education ... 

Hospital. 

May Villa Homes ...! 


6 ■ 8 Nov., 1927. 

Do do 

Eastwood Home j 


10 .3 Nov., 1927. 

Do do ...1 

Hnrlstone Agricul¬ 
tural High School. 1 
Rydalmcre Mentalj 
Hospital. •' 


47 4 Nov., 1927. 

Lunacy Department 


61 2.1 Nov., 1927. 

A. E. Collins.j 

Hazelhurst Dairy, ! 
Bowral. 


10 6I.)«!., 1927. 

Miss B^enii^ .i 

Arrankainp, Bowrali 


27 j 7 Dec., 1927. 

Ltmacy Departmen t ... j 

Callan Park Mental, 
Hospital. I 


26 1.5 Dec., 1927. 

Chaffey Bros. . 

** Lilytlale,” Glen 
Imies. 


15 25 Jao., 1928. 

Lunacy Department 

! 

Kenmore Mental 
Hospital. { 


99 1 Feb., 1926. 


—Max Hbnrt, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


When Pbeding Horses. 

A COMMON cause of repeated slight attacks of colic in horses, especially with 
working horses on farms, is the dry, rough, coarse, and indigestible nature 
of the herbage found in many paddocks. Too much coarse food prevents 
digestion by reason of its irritative effect on the stomach. A certain amount 
of bulky fcdder increases the digestibility of the more concentrated food^^ 
such as oats, but too a quantity of such food greatly weakens the power 
to digest. Farm horses, as a rule, eat far too much rough bulky fodder, and 
i^any suffer in consequence. A working farm horse does not require more 
than 32 lb. of hay a day, and the rest of the ration should be made up of 
grain, such as oats, or half oats and maize. 
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Crop-growing Competitions^ J926« 

Further Extracts from 3vdg^* Reports. 

NORTH WESTERN DISTRICT. 

C. McCauley, Agricultural Instructor. 

Seventy-five crops were inspected in connection with crop competitiona 
in this district, competitions being conducted by the Gunnedah, Inverell^ 
Narrabri, and Moree associations, and the Wynella, Willala, Dunnadea 
Creek, Willowdale, Nandewar, and Wee Waa Agricultural Bureau branches.. 

The Season. 

The season was exceptionally dry between September, 1925, and* March^ 
1926. Good rains fell during March between Bellata and Curlewis. This 
enabled the farmers to work their land and obtain a good seed bed. The 
districts between Moree and Inverell failed to get this rain. Good rains 
fell during April and May, which caused a good germination and gave the 
plants a good start. The totals for June and July were far below- the average. 
Dry weather accompanied by heavy frosts was experienced during August 
and September; this caused a serious check to the growth of the plant. 
Hot dry weather accompanied by heavy winds set in during October, and 
caused the plants* to ripen prematurely, but a good sample of grain was 
obtained. 

Fallowiitf. ^ 

This season and the previous one have definitely proved that if the norths 
western farmers would only fallow their land, crop failures would be very 
few. It was noticed during the tour around that the only heavy crops 
w-ore on fallow land; the others were only medium to light or practically 
failures. A number of these farmers are trying to sow too large an area^ 
It would be better to sow less and farm better, thus eliminating failure^ 
and filling more bags. 

Som^i heavy yields were obtained from fallow in the dry Inverell and 
Pallamallawa districts. These crops were clean, particularly free of disease^ 
and were dense and well headed, but contained a number of low thin patches^ 
due to the d^ season. 

In every case in the Gunnedah, Boggabri, Narrabri, and Wee Waa distfiota 
where a suitable variety was sown on either short summer or winter fallow 
the yields were above expectations, but where a variety—suitable or unauit*^ 
able—was sown on unfallowed land, or sown too late, the yields wera 
disappointing. 
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The grain as a whole was an excellent Bample> and the seed used was up 
to the standard (except in a few cases), this being a great contrast to the 
rubbish sown two years previously. 

The majority of the croj)8 were infected with foot-rot and flag smut. There 
was very little bunt to be seen, due to the general use of dry copper carbonate. 

The Leaibg Cmfz, 

Ounnedah CcmpetiHon. —^Mr. J. Cavanagh, of Curlewis, secured first place 
in this competition with the variety Clarendon. The crop was sown on a 
black loam that was gravelly in parts. The land was disced in December, 
1926, and cultivated in January and February. Sheep were run on the fallow. 
The seed, after treatment with dry copper carbonate, was sown with a combine 
drill on 12th May, 1926. A dense even crop, except for a few lodged patches, 
was the result. The heads were well filled and the grain was plump. There 
were few strangers. The crop was free of weeds and also free from diseases, 
exc^t for a little rust. 

Mr. C. Hathway, of Curlewis, and Mr. Peachy, of Kelvin, Gunnedah, secured 
equal points for second place in the competition. Mr. Hathway's crop 
of Waratah was sown on 30th April, 1926, with a combine drill at the rate 
of 37 lb. per acre. The soil was a chocolate loam, which had been ploughed 
in December, cultivated in April, and harrowed in May. Sheep were run 
on the fallow. Before sowing, the seed was treated with dry copper carbonate. 

Mr. Peachy’s crop of Eymer was sown on chocolate loam early in May 
at the rate of 60 lb. per acre. The cultivation consisted of a well worked 
short summer fallow. The crop was dense and well headed, but there was 
a fair amount of foot-rot, and traces of bunt, flag smut, and loose smut. 

Wee Wm CompetUion.--Fmt place was secured by Mr. T. Underwood 
with the varieties Florence and Canberra, which were sown on a black, self- 
mulching loam that had been first cultivated in February and from then 
on once a month until sowing. The seed was treated with dry copper car¬ 
bonate and sown on 15th June, 1926, at the rate of 55 lb. per acre. An even 
crop resulted, containing a few strangers, and also showing evidence of foot- 
rot and bunt. 

Mr. N. W. Webb secured second place with a crop of Hard Federation, 
and Mr. M. A. Mackaness third place with the same variety. Mr. Webb’s 
red loam was ploughed in January and kept well stocked with sheep. The 
seed was treated with dry copper carbonate and sown on 5th May, 1926, 
at the rate of 54 lb. per acre. 

Mr. Mackaness ploughed his red sandy loam in March, and cultivated it 
in April Sheep were run on the fallow. The seed was treated with bluestone 
and sown on l!^h May, 1926, at the fate of 40 lb. per acre. 

Natrairi Competition, —^Mr. R. W. McWilliams, of Turrawan, secured 
first place with a crop of Waratah. The land—^red sandy loam—^was ploughed 
at the end of July, 1926, harrowed in September, stock were run on the land 
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during December, and it was cultivated in March. The seed was treated 
with dry copper carbonate before being sown at the end of April at the 
rate of W lb. per acre. Except for a few low heads, the crop was well headed. 
A little foot*rot and flag smut were present. Second and third places, 
respectively, in this competition were secured by Mr. C. G. Croaker, of Bdgeroi, 
with Yandilla King, Waratafa, and Federation varieties, and Mr. B. C. 
Tucker with the variety Cleveland. 

Moree Waratah was the variety sown by the two leading 

competitors in this district. The leading crop was that of Messrs. Cosh 
Bros., of Pallamallawa, which was sown on a chocolate loam that had been 
ploughed in March, 1925, and then skim-ploughed and cultivated thre^ 
times, and also harrowed three times. Sheep were run on the fallow. The 
seed of both leading crops was treated with dry copper carbonate, and in 
in each case sown at the rate of 60 lb. per acre. Messrs. Cosh Bros, 
sowed on 18th May, one-half of the crop being manured with superphosphate 
at the rate of 45 lb. per acre, the other half being left unmanured. There 
was no noticeable diflerence between the manured and unmanured sections 
of the crop. Messrs. Tonkin Bros., who secured second place, put their 
crop in on 2l8t April, 1926. Foot-rot and black oats were present in both 
the leading crops, while a little leaf rust was noticeable in Messrs. Cosh 
Bros.* crop. 

Tnverell Competition .—The first two places in this competition were also 
secured by Waratah, Messrs. Waddell Bros., of Oakwood, being placed 
first and Mr. S. A. McCarthy, second. Mr. H. W. Pietsch, of Nullamanna, 
secured third place with the variety Queen Fan. 

Messrs. Waddell Bros, ploughed their land—a heavy black loam—in 
February, and cultivated in April and May. The seed was treated with 
dry copper carbonate and sown on 29th May, 1926 at the rate of 50 lb. per 
acre. The crop was extra heavy, being very well headed. A little flag smut, 
foot-rot, black oats, and a few strangers were present. Mr. McCarthy's crop 
was also sown on a heavy black soil. The land was ploughed in June, 1925» 
and harrowed twice. The seed, after treatment with bluestone, was ploughed 
in during May, 1926, at the rate of 68 lb. per acre. The crop was dense 
and even, containing some black oats, foot-rot, and flag smut. The heads 
were well filled and the grain plump. The variety Queen Fan, with which 
Mr. H. W. Pietsch secured third place in the competition, was sown on a 
chocolate loam at the end of May at the rate of 48 lb. per acre after being 
treated with formalin. The land had been ploughed in March, cultivated 
twice and harrowed twice. The crop was well headed and dense, with some 
uneven, dried up patches, and contained a number of strangers and some 
black oats. 

Naniewar und WiUowdcde Competition. —^Mr. H. D. Gallagher secured 
first place in this competition with the varieties Canberra and Clarendon, 
Messrs. Watkin Bros, and W. K. Campbell securing second and third 
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places respectively with the variety Canberra. Mr. H. D. Gallagher’s soil 
is a sandy loam.' It was ploughed in December and kept well worked until 
sowing time. Sheep were run on the fallow. The seed was treated with 
dry copper carbonate, and sown on 17th May, 1926, at the rate of 40 lb. 
per acre. The crop.was dense, even, well-headed, and clean, except for some 
black oats and a few strangers. A little foot-rot was also present. Messrs. 
Watkin Bros, ploughed their land—a black to red, stoney, self-mulching 
coil—in December, harrowed in February, and cultivated in March. The 
seed was treated with dry copper carbonate and sown on 9th May, 1926, 
at the rate of 45 lb. per acre. The crop was very clean and dense, but was 
badly lodged in places. It was free from disease, except for a little rust. 

Wyndla, Willala, and Dunnadee Creek Competition,--MT. 0. J. Evans, 
of Boggabri, was placed first in this competition, and Messrs, Clark Bros, 
second; both competitors sowing the variety Waratah. Mr. J. Hake was 
third with the variety Canberra. The two leading crops were sown on red 
loam, and cultivation and seeding methods were very similar in both cases, 
except that the leading crop was sown ten days later than the second crop, 
and the seeding w^as heavier. Mr. C. J. Evans ploughed his land in December, 
and cultivated it in January and March, 1926. The seed was treated with 
dry copper carbonate and sown on 25th April, 1926, at the rate of 52 lb. per 
acre. The crop w^as very dense and well headed, but it lodged in patches 
and contained a few strangers. Black oats, thi.stles, and a little rust anil 
flag smut were present. Messrs, Clark Bros, seeded thek crop at the rate 
of 45 lb. per acre, the yield being not as good as that which secured first 
place. 


RIVERINA DISTRICT. 

(t. C. BARTLKTT, H.D.a., Agricultural Iiistructur. 

Seven competitions were judged in southern and fiouth-western Riverina, 
embracing the Coolamon (26 entries), Narrandera (22 entries), Lockhart (14 
entries), Brookdale (7 entries), Oakland (13 entries), Corowa (30 entries), 
and Henty (16 entries) districts. The total number of entries in the seven 
eompetitions was 128. 

SoUs. 

The soils of Coolamon district met with were mostly good red loams of 
mixed pine and box country, while one or two w'ere of a heavier nature and 
a few were light sandy loams. 

Those of Narrandera varied considerably from red loams to clay loams 
ot a heavier nature, heavy red and chocolate plain country, dark chocolate 
plain country inclined towards self-mulching, heavy red loams splashed 
with grey crab holes, and one or two light red sandy loams. Most of these 
soils require different workings to the method of fallowing laid down as a 
Ipiide foi* tj^ical red loams. 
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The soils around Lockhart are mostly of the good red loamy nature witi 
one or two of a light sandy loam, while further out at Brookdale many 
soils of a heavier clay loam nature are met with, as well as numerous patches 
of mixed red and grey or black country, some of which is inclined to be self¬ 
mulching. In the district of Oaklands the soils are also of a very mixed 
nature. On gently undulating country, timbered with a mixture of pine 
and box, good red loams are seen, which run quickly to heavy clay loams 
on the flats and very sandy loams on the pine ridges. Others again are a 
mixture of red and grey, the grey being of granite origin. Some of these 
soils are very tricky to work. 

The soils of Oorowa are mostly of a darker and heavier nature, inclined 
to be silty and will readily run together and set when worked with the disc. 
Some of these soils on the plains are of a very heavy clayey nature and it 
is a problem to get them broken down. The use of the disc at a certain 
period after rain seemed to be the only effective means, but this season 
some very good work in this respect was seen being done by a heavy, triangular^ 
spiked irnplemoiit made of iron and called a “ smoodger.” This was effectively 
breaking down the clayey clods without throwing the fine earth on top (as 
docs the disc) the action being more like that of the harrow. It was doing 
the work very effectively and leaving this class of country in fairly good 
order. As may be expected it is rather a heavy class of implement to pull. 
It is not intended to convey the impression that all the soils are like 
this. There are a good many nice red loams scattered through the district 
and the darker soils of a silty nature are excellent wheat soils if worked 
correctly. 

The soils in the Henty district are mostly red and chocolate loams, the 
lastmentioued being on the fine side and inclined to run together if worked 
too much. West of Henty, towards Munyabla and Pleasant Hills (which 
districts were embraced in the Henty competition) the countrj" becomes 
hilly and the timber more of a general mixture of box and pine and the soils 
are more of a good red loam. 


The Season. 

A rather dry summer was experienced, which prevented the satisfactory 
working of the fallows, but retarded the germination of wild oats and weeds. 
Copious rains fell in April which rendered seeding difficult. In that month 
4 inches and over fell in five of the seven districts inspected. At Henty 
and Munyabla 5| inches fell in April, being the wettest seeding month exper¬ 
ienced for twenty-five years. This was followed by continuous rains through¬ 
out the winter, rendering the after-cultivation of the land impracticable. The 
winter was mild and consequently most of the crops grew rather rank and 
could not be fed off on account of the wet and boggy nature of the paddocks. 
Due to seasonal conditions, the winter blight known as wheat leaf blight 
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{Septoria UfiHoi) developed considerably in some districts, espedally in those 
crops in the Cookmon district where heavy seeding was practised with late 
maturing varieties* This weakened the straw somewhat and was indirect^ 
the cause of a good deal of lodging with the heavy winds later in the season, 

CaUnAioBe 

Bapid changes in cultural methods are being noticed* While the disc is 
still used a good deal, in many cases the scarifier is taking its place. Banners 
are rapidly realising the importance of working the fallow more frequently 
and the importance of early ploughing. At Oaklands and Henty the fallows 
were mostly only worked once or twice and the disc was relied on to a great 
extent to cut out the weeds. Most of these fallows were ploughed rather 
late. At Narrandera the fallows, on the whole, were worked a little more 
frequently, the disc being still used here a good deal. It is considered that 
on most of the soils in the Oaklands, Henty, and Narrandera districts it 
would be wise to withhold the use of the disc as much as possible and 
substitute therefor earlier workings and the use of the scarifier and harrows 
for the summer workings. The disc has a tendency to throw the lumps 
under and cover them with the fine soil, which creates pockets and makes 
an unsatisfactory seed-bed, as it drys out readily and the top quickly sets, 
which causes a loss of moisture by capillarity in the early part of the season, 
and later on frequently results in a partially choked crop. 

The first three placed crops in the Coolamon combined competition were 
all summer fallowed, followed by an early winter mouldboard ploughing in 
June, and were worked five dr six times with the springtooth and harrows 
after ploughing and before sowing. 

The first three placed crops in the Lockhart competition were ploughed 
fairly early—June, July, and August. The first had six workings, the 
second seven workings, and the third four workings after ploughing and 
before seeding. The first and third, in addition, were sown with the combine. 
Only one of these six crops was disc worked, the implements used being the 
springtooth, harrow, and scarifier. Early ploughing with the mouldil^ard 
plough was very much in evidence. This practice has been advocated for 
some time, and it is now rapidly gaining favour. 

Best results are obtained by giving the fallow a thorough early spring¬ 
toothing, say, towards the end of September, going pretty well to the ploughing 
depth. The scarifier is an excellent implement with which to carry out the 
later' summer operations, for cutting out the weeds, keeping an even depth 
of mulch, and levelling the seed bed. On those soils which are inclined to 
run together or on sandy loams there is less likelihood of pulverising the 
surface soil. If the ploughing has been done early it will give sufficient 
time for the rubbish to decompose and will permit of deep early combing 
with the springtooth. 
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Somaier FaBowing* 

Summer fallowing is a practice that is now receiving some attention, but 
while most fanners have commenced well with a good summer fallow, thejr 
have neglected to work the fallow after ploughing, and the results have not 
been as good as expected. 

Summer fallowing at least a portion of the farm each season is a practice 
that can be strongly recommended. If preceded by a good burn it will 
destroy many fungus diseases and wild oats. It also allows the autumn 
rain to peneiarate the soil and generally puts the land into better order for 
early ploughing. 

PkkHttf. 

The dry copper carbonate method of pickling has increased in favour 
remarkably this last twelve months, and most of the minor diflSculties about 
which complaints were made the year before seem to have been overcome. 
One crop of Penny wheat was inspected, the seed of which had been pickled 
with the dry method and held over twelve months before being sown. The 
germination of this crop was excellent. 

Rates of Seeding and Manuring. 

The rate of seeding varied considerably, and, generally, was inclined to 
be on the heavy side, running to 90 lb. per acre in some cases in the Coolamon, 
Narrandera, and Henty districts, and as low as 50 lb. at Oaklands. At 
Brookdale a seeding of 60 lb per acre was favoured, although with the early 
maturing varieties here it is advisable to try a heavier seeding of 70 to 75 lb. 
per acre. 

The rate of manuring also varied very considerably, as little as 35 lb. per 
acre being used in one instance, while in some cases ^ 120 lb. per acre was 
used. Every crop of the 128 judged was manured with superphosphate, 
most of the farmers using the high-grade (22 per cent.) article. The combine 
drill is also rapidly gaining in favour in the Riverina district, and seems to 
be giving every satisfaction. 

Diseases. 

Foot-rot, take-all, and flag smut were rather prevalent in the Riverina 
district this year, and it was estimated that these three diseases lowered the 
yield by 6 per cent, or 2 bushels in every 30 bushels. The methods recom¬ 
mended for dealing with these diseases mostly consist of obtaining a good 
stubble bum, followed by summer cultivation and oats, and then a well* 
worked fallow before the next wheat crop. Some farmers do not recognise 
the danger of feeding farm horses on disease-infected dkaS, and then using 
the horses in working the fallows, while others will run sheep on disease- 
infected stubble and allow the same sheep ready access to the clean fallow 
paddocks. The sheep should be run into a grass paddock for two or three 
days after coming ofl the stubble and before being put on to the fallows. 
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The dry working of the fallows has been discouraged for some time, mainly 
lOii account of the risk of spreading foot>rot and take-all patches, and of 
^ansferring these diseases from one paddock to another. 

Very little bunt (or ball smut) was seen, and none was noticed in any crop 
that had been thoroughly pickled with the dry method. Only the usual 
small amount of loose smut was present. As the Riverina usually has rather 
‘Warm weather at flowering time, and the flowering and setting usually takes 
place quickly (generally only occupying two or three days), the chances of 
infection with this fungus are minimised, and it is not yet regarded as a 
•serious disease. The infection was noticed to be much heavier in crops 
the seed of which had come from Victoria, Remedial measures are difficult, 
and farmers are advised to obtain their seed from sources that are as free 
^rom the disease as possible. 

Rust and mildew was not present to any extent worth mentioning, and the 
leaf blight {Septoria tntici) has already been mentioned. 

Varieties. 

The following table gives particulars of awards gained by different varieties 
in the competition. Only the varieties which gained places are shown 


Variety. 

No. of blocks 
' entered. 

Firste. 

1 

Becoude. | 

1 

Thirds. 

Waratah 

45 

4 

; 4 

2 

Turvey. 

28 

3 

1 2 

3 

Federation 

25 


1 

1 

Yandilla King ... 

14 

i 

1 1 

... 

Bomen. 

6 j 

j 

i 

1 

Canb<irra 

2 

1 

i 


S'angar’s j^rolific 

1 

... 


1 


Waratah was easily the most popular variety. The way this comparatively 
mew variety has come into projninence in the Riverina district is rcniark- 
-able. In many parts this variety is taking the place of Federation, but 
the latter variety is still favoured in the drier portions of the district. 1’urvey 
was a popular variety for competition purposes this season. Canberra is 
variety of which there is not much grown, but it should do w’ell in the drier 
portions of the district. Yandilla, where sown early, did well in the eastern 
portion of the district. 


Important to Stockowners. 

The stockowner should recognise the value of shade and shelter. A little 
rough hill on the property, coveied with stunted gum trees, is worth more 
to the farmer as it stands for shelter purposes than the small amount of grass 
it will grow should he decide to have it rung. To settlers in naturally clear 
xjountry, judicious planting is a necressity. Some of our native trees lend 
themselves for shelter purposes admirably, while some species from other 
parts of the world adapt themselves to the same purpose. 

The time for tree planting is approaching. The subject is among the 
miany concerning which free literature is available from the Department. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots, 

WlNTBE PODBEE TRIALS. 


Lower North Coast. 

J, M. PITT, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Experiments with winter fodders were conducted on the undermentioned 
iarius during the season 1926 :— 

E. A. Ducat, Timagog, Macleay River. 

H. T. Wheeldon, Gladstone, Macleay River. 

F. Waters, East Kempsey, Macleay River. 

A. R. Longworth, Ghmni, Manning River. 

J. P. Mooney, Dumaresq Island, Manning River. 

G. Levick, Taree Estate, Manning River. 

A. 0. McI.ieod, Tinonee, Manning River. 

R. Richardson, Mondrook, Manning River. 

C. Shields, Mt. George, Manning River. 

J. «r. Milligan, Bulby Brush, Manning River. 

G. A. Paterson, Bulby Brush, Manning River. 

Alex. Smith, Bandon Grove, Chichester. 

J. Richards, Bulahdolah, Karuah. 

8. Ebbeck, Vacy, Paterson River. 

W. Smith, Paterson, Paterson River. 

Tlie Seaton, 

Weather conditions were generally unfavourable throughout the district. 
During the late suiiiiner months very dry and hot weather prevailed. This 
was followed immediately by a long wet period, more especially in the central 
and northern portions of the district. Preparatory cultural operations were 
in consequence considerably hampered, most of the sowings being made 
on plots which had had only one ploughing and mostly lat<K In several 
instances the germination was weakened by further heavy rainfalls. During 
July further general rains were experienced, and some abnormally unseasonable 
days, the thermometer in the central and northern parts registering 80 degrees/ 
Frosts were entirely absent in these portions, but they were recorded in 
southern parts. These warmish conditions continued throughout August 
and September, wliich months were unusually dry. It was chiefly through 
these causes that rust was prevalent earlier than usual, and more especially 
in the central and northern portions. Oat crops were badly infested. 


Rainfall. 


_ __i 

K^^miwey. 

; Tarpe. 

j Bulby, ; 

I ! 

Mt. George. 

Points, 

Paterson. 

1920. 1 

Points, 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

March .. 

407 

717 

776 


1,087 

April .' 

May .j 

222 

418 

237 


471 

290 

562 

473 

279 

275 

Juno 

376 

293 

^ 119 

199 

230 

July . 

me 

cm 

303 

368 

590 

August . 

97 

154 

1 84 ! 

1 ) 

104 

100 . 

i 

- 


i 

1, 
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Tlw Pkts. 

Fooy.—Soil of » loam}' oatuie; oiopped mmy years previously with & 
variety of crops; land twice ploughed after sorghum. Oermination was good; 
the crops grew luxuriantly after July rains^nd were the best over the series. 
All the oat plots yielded splendidly. 

Bviakidtih .—Medium second-class land, which had grown winter fodder 
plots pievionsly: land twice ploughed and in good tilth. The plots fertilised 
with super^osphate at 56 lb. per acre showed a marked increase over the 
BOB-fertilised. 

Bulbp Brvth (J. J. Milligan),—S oto on hillside soil after maize; twice 
ploughed, fertilised with cwt. superphosphate per acre. The crops did 
not make much headway until after the July and August rain; they then 
developed into fairly even, clean plots, the plot of Mulga running third in 
the champion district contest. 



A Ftii« Crop of Olarmdon it fl. F. Psttnoa*! Farms BnlFy Bniih. 


Timagog ,—^Bioh allavial soil; previous crop late maize, stalks burnt, 
ploughed once. The land was in good tilth and there was a splendid early 
growth, but they went ofif considerably during September. Rust bad in oats, 
especially Belar and Guyra. Part lodged. Still a very nice plot. 

Gladstone .—Loam soil; paddocks cropped with maize for many years; 
one ploughing given after late maize. Sown too late (27th July) and land 
not fallowed, but fairly good crop considering that barely 50 points (farmer’s* 
eittimate) of useful rain fell during the growing period. The oats rusted,, 
and the vetches failed. 

East Kempsey ,—Heavy alluvial soil; ploughed once after potatoes; sown 
a little late. Germination was on the thin side. Belar rusted badly, and. 
other oats to a less degree; Sunrise grew to over 7 feet. The peas and 
vetches failed, but there was a nice plot of Ilorence wheat. 
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Dumareeq Island,—'Rich alluvial soil; previous crop late maize; one 
ploughing; sown late, Belar rusted badly. The Gresley was a nice plot, 
fine in stem and leafy; but not really so good as a competition plot of Sunrise 
adjoining on old potato land, ploughed and sown earlier and fertilised. 

BuWy Brush (G. Paterson).---Creek flat, soil of a rather stiff nature. The 
land was ploughed twice and was in good tilth. These were very fine 
plots, even and practically free frpra rust, but they were on the thin side. 

Taree Estate,—Rich alluvial soil, previously sown to a variety of crops 
(cow-corn, cow-cane, and potatoes). Ploughed three times, and a bag of 
superphosphate sown to the acre. The growth was very good, except on the 
portion where cow-cane had been grown. Mulga was good, but coarse. 



Fl0rtooe Wh«ftt on V, A, Wotora* Farm, Bast Kompfoy. 

Florence and Trabut were nice even crops. Black winter rye was an excellent 
plot, making three growths. It is very suitable for early sowing and can be 
fed off a number of times. 

% 

Ohinni, —Alluvial soil, somewhat heavy; cultivated for a number of years; 
previously sown to winter fodders. Ploughed once; a second sowing could 
not be made owing to wet conditions. Mulga and Belar took rust badly. 

Mondrook, —Good second-class high land, loamy, shallow; previous crop 
maize. Ploughed twice and disced; sown 13th May. Did not do well after 
heavy June and July rains. Plots uneven, and not up to previous lots. 
Bust noticeable in the oats. 

Mount George. —Rich alluvial soil; previously sown to maize. Ploughed 
twice; sown 29th April. Very nice and even plots. Little rust noticeable 
in the oats, Mulga especially growing rank and dense; Belar was too late 
and took rust worst, A section of the Florence wheat was allowed to ripen,, 
and yielded at rate of 39 bushels per acre. 
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PatercoM.-.-AllaTul; previotu crop muucc (stalks plonglisd is). Crop 
sown IStii May. Heayy rain fell shortly afterwards, and the plots did sot 
do well for some time. Bast was present in tiie oats. 

Tvmm .—Two sowings. On alluvial sc^ twice pbughed and twice 
disoed, Ttahat barley did better than Sldnkss. Bllar oats trere a bit rusty, 
Mttlga fair. On second-class soil, oats did poorly owing to unfavourable 
conditions and were fed ofi. The wheat yielded fairly well. 

' Bandon Orove.-~A rich allavial flat, previously sown to saocaline; land 
ploughed twice, and in good tilth for sowing; fertilised with 100 lb. super¬ 
phosphate per acre. These were exceptionally good otops, although they 
lodged somewhat after the August winds. It was noteworthy that less 
lodging took place where the mixed cereals (wheat and oats oombmed) were 
sown. Portion of Mr. Smith’s plot was entered in the Winter Fodder Contest, 
and filled second position with credit. 

Behaviow of Vatisliss. 

Sunrise oats is the most widely grown winter cereal, and it is doubtful 
whether we have any other variety that can compare with it for suitability. 
It comes early enough, is succulent and leafy, stands up well, comparatively 
speald]^, lends itself admirably as a host to leguminous crops, and yields 
heavtiy. While it takes rust, it is probably more resistant than Belar and 
Mulga. 

Mu|ga and Myall are two very useful varieties, and are increasing in 
popularity. They are somewhat similar in hfbits to Sunrise, but vary a 
little in juried of maturity. Both did well m. competition plots this year. 
MnlgaJs ralhst coarse in the stem, but lodjPs more than Sunrise, owing 
possibly to its heavier growth. Myall gave a splendid yield at Vacy—the 
heaviest of the series. 

Belar is rather too late (three to four weeks after Sunrise). It is leafy 
and fine in the stalk, but takes rust badly and did not impress. Guyra and 
Lachlan are also susceptible to rust in a bad form and might easily be 
replaced by the earlier mentioned varieties. The former top^ the yields 
at Timagog and was very flaggy. 

Of the wheats, Florence is popular for its earliness, and Gresley for its 
leafiness and fineness of stalk. The latter variety has proved valuable for 
inclusion in oat plots in the Dungog trials. To these may be added Claren¬ 
don, a very useful variety. Firbank and Canberra tank among the next 
best sorts. 

Except on one or two of the best prepared plots, vetches were a failure 
throughout. Field peas did moderately well. Fanners are recommended to 
include a mixture of these with tiie oereal plot. Some very desirable sorts 
of field p^ are now available. 
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Bule^m «te not widely grown. So numjr inferior crops have been 
obserred during the past few years that oats and wheat ate now regarded as 
mote letialde. There is probably only one reason why barley fails—it 





th» IHt, atiilM 0««i iMhf WkMt art ftendiag wall; os tbo rigbt, SoarlM Oats 
sitao liaft lodgM Mljr. 


only gives of its best in very well prepared land^ and this it does not usually 
get. Ckpe is the most widdy grown variety, bnt Trabut is superior. It 
has done well for a number of years now on farmers* e^riment plots. 
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Black Winter rye is a crop not widely sown, but it is a valuable on? for 
early cow feed. It is doubtful whether any other cereal comes so early and 
can be eaten ofi so soon and so often. It can be 6own early in Februaiy; 
it is a splendid milk producer. Allowed to mature, it is not of couise so 
useful, owing to its tough stems. 

A great number of farmers now use fertiliser on their plots—mostly super¬ 
phosphate in applications up to 2 cwt. per acre, and in some instances a top- 
dressing with nitrate of soda at ^ cwt. per acre is given. Fertiliser keeps the 
crops growing, gives them greenness and freshness (thus warding ofi rust), 
and increases the yield. Failure to apply fertiliser nowadays is a sign of 
unprogressive farming. 

For a succession of crops through the winter and spring, sowings should 
be made commencing late in February and terminating early in July. Only 
well-prepared plots should be availed of. 


Eesults of Winter Green Fodder Trials, Lower North Coast, 
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• Wheats sown 17th May. 


t 8own 2:jrd Jane. 


t Wheats sown 23rd July. 


Combiuatioii Pbtt. 

A repetition of the previous yer^r's trials was conducted with Mr. Alex. 
Smith at Bandon Grove. These comprise trials with wheat and oats separately, 
in combination, and in mixtur(?s with vetches. The plots were very fine 
indeed, the farmer preparing the land (an alluvial flat) early and thoroughly 
prior to sowing. 
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The combination plots of wheat and oats mixed were outstanding, the 
most striking feature after the increased yield of the combined plot being 
the greater resistance to lodging compared with the individual plots. 

Mr. Smith’s Gresley wheat and Sunrise oats plot scored most points in 
the local Bureau Winter Fodder Contest and ran into second place with 
credit in the Lower North Coast Bureau District Championship. 

The Myall plots suffer in comparison with the Sunrise plots, but the former 
were cut and weighed six weeks earlier. 

Vetches, except in patches, were a partial failure. 

The plots were sown on 15th April. The yields were as follovrs:— 


t. r. t. V. 


Sunrise oats .. 

18 

17 

Myall and Gresley w heat 

14 

18} 

SunriHe and Gresley wheat ... 

19 

4 

Myall, Gresley, and vetches ... 

15 

7 

Sunrise, Gresley, and vet(;he.s 

19 

0 

Myall and vetches . 

17 

13 

Sui#ise and vetches ... 

21 


Gresley wheat. 

15 

13} 

Myall oal.s . 

12 

10} 

Belar oats . 

19 

1 


Fertiliser Trial with Oats and Vetches. 

A fertiliser trial conducted on Mr. Richards’ farm, at Bulahdelah, resulted 
in the following 3 delds:— 


Manured with 56 lb. 
s^uperplKwphati* ruimmured. 

per ftcre. 


t. 0. t. c. 

Mulgtt uats and vetches ... 4 4 11.*) 

Sunrise oats and vetches ... 4 1 2 2 

The season was unfavourable for higher yields. 

Remarks. 

Although increased interest is being taken in the production of winter 
fodders, their importance is still to be fully realised. Considering that 
probably 90 per cent, of the farmers in the district are “ mixed ” agri¬ 
culturists—that is, that they combine in their farming dairying and pig¬ 
raising, necessitating the more or less extensive use of green fodders—one 
wonders why the majority, with almost every convenience at hand as regards 
climate, soil, and rainfall, treat the matter so apathetic^illy. Seasons and 
other conditions have changed since the days when a farmer could rely on 
nature to supply his wants. There are too many caught napping nowadays. 

That it is possible by good cultural methods (rotation, use of tlie most 
suitable crops sown at the proper time, and preparation of the soil at least 
three months ahead) and pasture improvement to nullify the effect of even 
the most severe drought there is every reason to believe. 
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The South Coast 

R. N. MAKIN, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Expseimbnt plots with varieties of wheat, oats and barley, suitable for green 
fodder were conducted by the following South Coast fanners during the past 
season:— 

J. W* Childs, Camden. 

J. Chittiok, Kangaroo Valley, 

L. B. Garrad, MUton. 

A. H. Lucas, Albion Park. 

W. Cook, Aylmerton. 

J. Richardson, Jamberoo. 

H. J. Bate, Bodalla. 

The season proved a peculiar one. From the beginning of the year up to 
the sowing time (the middle of March) dry weather prevailed, then heavy 
and continuous rain fell until about July, when another comparatively dry 
spell set in which continued throughout the harvesting j)eriod. Unusually 

mild temperatures were ex¬ 
perienced for winter, months. 
These conditions were certainly 
favourable for the production of 
good oat crops, many being seen 
on different parts of the South 
Coast, and in many centres 
farmers were interested to the 
extent of exhibiting at butter 
factories and elsewhere small 
sheaves of oats of extraordinary 
growth. 

It is interesting to record the 
high yields from Sunrise oats on 
plots at Camden and Kangaroo 
Valley, where yields in each case 
of 23 tons 14 cwt. per acre of 
green fodder were obtained, 
establishing a record for farmers' 
experiment plots in the State. 
It is also interesting to note that 
these two plots were sown in 
March and harvested within a 
few days of each other in August, 
the crops being very free from rust 
and standing well considering the 
unusual height. At Kangaroo Valley in a paddock of Sunrise oats adjacent 
to the plots, a sheaf was cut which measured 8 ft 6 in. in height. The straw 
was coarse but not unpalatable. The crop was cut for green fodder, being 
chaffed before feeding to the cattle. 



Snnriss Otts on the Firm of Mr. A. Chittiek, 
Kansaroo Valley. 

They grew 8 feet 6 inobes high and yielded 23 tom 
14 cwt. of green fodder per sere. 
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Attention must also be drawn to the fact that March planting should be 
adopted- Later sown crops are not to be compared with those sown as 
mentioned. 

The Milton plot, unfortunately, was badly washed by heavy rain. Albion 
Park was sown altogether too late. Bodalla plot was also sown late, and 
was eventually fed off a couple of times; subsequently it was allowed to 
run to ear and cut for hay. The Jamberoo plot was also sown too late for 
early green fodder. 

The outstanding feature of the crops under test was the quick growth and 
satisfactory return from Buddah oats, a new variety produced by the De¬ 
partment. From the dairy farmers’ point of view, it is an exceedingly valuable 
addition to other varieties 
recently introduced. Seed sup¬ 
plies are short at present; 
idiould it maintain its reputa¬ 
tion it will not take long to 
work up a stock. Many dairy 
farmers are giving more atten¬ 
tion to grazing oats, and for 
this purpose Mulga has proved 
very suitable, being exceedingly 
palatable as compared with 
other varieties — particularly 
Algerian. 

The three wheats that have 
been under test now for many 
years again proved their worth 
—^in fact the growth of Florence 
at Camden was remarkable as 
it came out well into ear in 
about seventy days. This was 
certainly the earliest develop¬ 
ment known on the experiment 
plots. These wheats will be found 
very suitable on the lighter 
soils, especially on hill country. 

Seed of all varieties was sown broadcast at the rate of 2 bushels per acre, 
with standard superphosphate at 2 cwt. per acre, distributed broadcast. 

No special cultivation was given these plots. The usual practice on the 
South Coast is to plough the land before sowing, sow the seed and fertiliser, 
and then harrow it in. The practice generally adopted on the farmers’ 
experiment plots is to plough and harrow the ground a month or so before 
sowing, and just before sowing to plough again. This procedure is productive 
of the best results. 
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Yikliks from Variety Triui! . 




Kangaroo Valley. 

Sown 


16 Mar., 1026 

Rainfall... 


.... 2,290 points 

Wheats— 


t. c. q. lb 

Floreneo 


... 11 12 3 12 

Firbank 

• •• 

... 11 8 2 4 

Grf‘sley 


... 11 17 0 0 

Oats— 

Algerian 


... 20 .T 3 8 

Sunrise 


... 23 14 0 0 , 

Mulga 


... 10 9 1 12 1 

Myall 

• • • 

... 10 0 3 16 i 

Guyra 

• •• 

... 18 8 0 22 , 

Buddah 

• • « 

... 22 0 0 16 ' 

Barl(‘v-’- ’ 

Trabut 

... 

... 16 18 2 8 


Camden Milton. I Albion Pnrk. 

16 Mar., 1926 15 April 1926 i 6 May, 1926. 

1,604 points 3,198 points ' Not available. 


t. 

c. 

<1- 

lb. 1 

t. 

0 . 

9- 

lb 

t. 

0. 

o. 

O'. 

12 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 , 


1 

0 

22 

15 

14 

1 

4 

10 

2 

0 

0 

6 

17 

1 

0 

16 

17 

0 

16 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

0 

0 

21 

8 

2 

8 

6 

14 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

23 

14 

1 

4 

7 

17 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

20 
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0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 

0 

18 

17 

0 

16 

9 

18 

0 

0 

5 

18 

0 

0 

20 

11 

1 

20 

10 

11 

0 

0 




,, 

21 

8 

2 

8 





*8* 

8 

0 

0 

16 

5 

2 

24 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


At Kangaroo Valley, Florence wheat wan harvested on 8th July, Firbauk 
and Gresky wheat and Buddah oats on 3rd Auj^ust, SuniiBe, Mulga, and 
Myall oats and Traimt barley on 13th August, and Algerian and Guyra 
oats on 28tli August. 

At Camden, Florence* wheat was harv4*ste‘d on 27th May, Ibiddali oats 
on 30th June, Firbank wheal and Myall oats on 14th July, Mulga oats 
and Triftbut barley on 21st .luly, Gresley wheat and Sunrise ami (Oiyra 
oatvS tifh 14th August, and Algerian oats on 1st October. 

At Milton, Florence and Firbank wheat w<‘n* harvested (Jiilhth August, 
Gresley wheat and Algerian, Sunrise and Mulga oats on 30th August, 
Myall oats on 9th September, and Guyra oat.s and Trabut barley on 26th 
September, 

At Albion Park, all the crops were harvested on bth October. 


Knowledge as a Eertilisbr. 

Twenty-five years ago a straight furrow was regarded avS the whole evidence 
of a good fanner, remarked Mr. W. W. Watson, in a recent issue of the Gazette, 
but knowledge of soil requirements and conditions was actually worth milc.s 
of straight furrows. Farmers should acquire this knowledge and apply it— 
they should plough it in. 

Farmers generally are beginning to realise that knowledge is the best of all 
fertilisers; there is nothing like it for making the soil prodiu^tive, and of all 
fertilisers it costs the farmer least. Those who are desirous of keeping in 
touch with the latest discoveries in agricultural science, reduced to terms of 
profitable farm practice, should write for the list of publications issued by 
tlie I)e])artment. Most of the literature listed is supplied to the farmer 
gratis, and for all of the methods described can be advanced that amplest of 
recommendations— they pay. 
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Advantages of Locally-grown Pea Seed* 

J. DOUCJLASS, H.D.A., Agricultural Iii?>lructor. 

The Department has for some time lieen advocating that local pea growers 
should make an effort to harvest seed, an average crop of which at the present 
high price of seed should give a profitable return. The price of pod peas 
usually decides whether s<H^d shall be saved or the pods marketed. In good 
years when low prices are ruling local growers save sufficient seed for their 
own use, but few farmers make this a regular practice, with the result that 
there is no assured regular sufiply. In the districts most suitable for seed 
production winter feeding of stock is necessary. The vines, &c., after 
threshing make a good stock fodder. 

Practically the whole of tlie pea seed used in New South \\ ales is imjiorted 
from New Zealand and the T’nited States, and its price fluctuates according 
to the season. Imjiorters have to pay heavy freights and an import duty 
of Is. 6d, [ler 1(X) Ib. 

During the year 1924-25 New South Wales imported under the heading 
“ jieas and beans ” 5,633 tons, valued Bf\ £20,483. As practically the whole 
of this produce can be grown locally, this .sum of money is lost to our farmers 
annually. A certain amount of risk is also being taken of introducing disease 
with the seed. Under the present system of obtaining a seed supj»ly farmers 
have no control over such matt«‘rs as purity. By growing tludr own seed 
attention could be given to strangering/* plant selection, and gcmeral 
s^ed improvement, 

In order to demonstrate tin* suitability of locally-saved seed, the Depart- 
meut recently conducted trials nith growers at various centres. Tln‘ yields 
wore corujiared with those from imported seed, Ureenfeast being the variety 
used in both cases. 

(i!(>\u‘r. ^ i<‘ia trom l.otjil YirhliiMm 



bus. 

Ih. 

buN. 

u>. 

A. MfHurnoy, Baiilkharn HilL 

120 

20 

lir, 

0 

Ci. Towimond, Penrith 

120 

0 

ST 

4 

F. A. Haye«, Kumijong 

1S3 

22 

ITt 

2o 

Average 

141 

14 

I2r, 

IS 


It will be seen that the locally-saved seed in every case jiroduccd a heavier 
yield than the imported. Taking the plots on the whole the average increase 
was 15 ba^ihels 24 lb. At 5s. per bushel this represents an increased return 
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of 79s. 4d. per acre. When farmers save their own seed this increase should 
be ample to pay for any harvesting expenses incurred^ and compensate for 
any loss of return from the previous crop. 

The results obtained at Penrith are most outstanding. Every care was 
taken to see that the plots received uniform treatment throughout the trial. 
This particular district suffered badly from a dry spell in the later stages 
of growth. It was apparent before picking that the locally saved seed was 
setting many more pods than the imported sample. Mr. Townsend remarked 
that over his whole crop (six acres) the locally saved seed was the more 
prolific yielder. 

Infectious Diseases Repoeted in Januaey. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of «Tanuary, 1927 :— 


Anthrax . 


PleurO'pneamonia contagiosa . 

... n 

Piroplasniosis (tick fever). 

Blackleg . 

... Nil. 

2 

Swine Fever. 

... Nil. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


To Safbouard Farm Stock. 

Farm stock may be safeguarded (1) by preventing the introduction of infec¬ 
tion ; (2) by good hygiene; (3) by correct feeding; (4) by use of vaccines, 
drugs, and licks; and (5) by preventing parasitic infestation. In relation 
to all of these, the farmer has a certain obligation—to the Department of 
Agriculture, to other farmers, and to himself. The principles enumerated*, 
and their practical application to average fanning conditions are Subjects 
discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin No, 137, “Safeguarding Farm Stock from 
Disease.” The bulletin is obtainable for lOd., post free, on application to 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, from whom a list 
of departmental publications (sale and gratis) is obtainable free. 


When to Sow Grasses. 

English grasses on the coast and tablelands are best sown in the autumn, 
say, March or April. In the more elevated tablelands, however, and where 
the spring and summer rains are constant, good stands are often obtained 
by sowing any time during the winter. Most English grasses, though little 
affected by fro8t.s, make slow growth in the winter months. The root system, 
however, becomes well established during this period, and, when the warm 
spring arrives, the grasses make rapid growth. 

Summer grasses like paspalum, Ithodes, kikuyu, and Sudan are best sown 
in the spring. Some farmers sow paspalum at any period during the summer 
months, but there is a risk attached to this, owing to the (quickness with which 
the soil surface dries out, thus affecting germination. 
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Defective Germination in Peas* 

The Desirability of IjOcal Seed Production. 


H. 3. HYNES, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr,, Assistant Biologist. 

Durixu the past few years many instances of defective germination in peas 
have been experienced by growers in different parts of this State. In some 
cases the seed germinated poorly, resulting in thin stands, while in others 
complete failures were incurred. Field observations indicated that the 
trouble was closely associated with the use of imported seed. 

The situation became rather acute on sections of the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas last year, with the result that the matter received special 
investigation on a number of farms at Griffith in March, 1926. Laboratory 
and glasshouse studies were also conducted on selected seed samples with a 
view to further elucidating the problem. The results of these several investi¬ 
gations are outlined hereunder. 

Field Obsenratioiis in New SooA Wales* 

Field observations showed that most of the pea seed sown on the Griffith 
area for the autumn crop was of the variety Greenfeast, introduced from 
other countries. There was apparently some variation in quality of the 
different seed, lots. On a few of the farms inspected fairly good ger¬ 
mination resulted from the use of this seed, while on others (and this was 
the usual experience) the same secjd germinated very poorly. Many of the 
seeds were found to have rotted in the soil, and microscopic examination 
revealed the presence of certain fungi in association with the condition. It 
was therefore important to ascertain whether any of these organisms was 
seed-borne, and, if so, to determine whether the defective germination of 
the seed could be wholly or partly explained on that basis. 

The low germination capacity of certain seed lots was very evident on 
those areas where locally-produced seed and imported seed were planted 
under strictly comparable conditions. In such eases it was not uncommon 
to find a germination of 90 per cent, and more with local seed, as against 
25 iwir cent or less with imported seed. Isolated cases of complete failure 
with the latter were recorded. 

In many instances, where the seed was sown by hand, and tlierefore 
usually at a heavier rate in place of the drill, quite good stands were pro¬ 
duced; but examination showed that the percentage germination w^ often 
as low as in cases where the seeding was made with the drill at a lesser 
rate. The fact is that heavy rates of sowing tended to obscure the defective 
germination which was so evident at the normal rate of sowing. 

Other varieties g^wn at Griffith included American Wonder, Greenfeast 
(American-grown), Witham Wonder, and others. In cases where seed of 
these varieties germinated poorly in the field it was found that faulty 
methods of culture were contributory factors. 
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' In making a general survey of the situation at Griffith full account was 
taken of .factors other than source of seed, viz., date, rate, and method of 
planting, fertilisers used, methods of cultivation and irrigation, previous 
cropping history, &c. A study was also made of climatological data ob¬ 
tained from the office of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion, Griffith. It was found that in January the maximum and minimum 
temperatures recorded were 104 deg. Fah. and 50 deg. Fah. respectively, 
with an average maximum of 88 deg. Fah. and an average minimum of 
61 deg. Fah. In February, 109 deg. Fah. and 52 deg. Fah. were the recorded 
maximum and minimum temperatures, while the average maximum was 
94 deg. Fah. and the average minimum 65 deg. Fah. Individual growers 
stated that this was the hottest season experienced for many years. 

The field observations led to the conclusion that faulty germination in 
peas was due to the use of imported seed, and that the trouble was accen¬ 
tuated by the high temperatures which prevailed during the early part of 
the year. A number of growers in the Exeter district in 1925 also exr>eri- 
enced unsatisfactory germination with Little Marvel imported seed. An 
examination of a number of seed lots in bulk, from which SfH3d had lx=‘en 
sown at Griffith with unsatisfactory results, showed that many of them were 
of very inferior quality. In many instances the seed coat was definitely 
cracked and uniformly <Iiscoloured, while in others the seed showed definite, 
brown spots. ' The problem received further investigation in the laboratory 
and glasshouse. 

Laboratory and GIas$house Studies. 

Before preceding with an examination of the seed samples from Griffith 
it was necessary to determine a satisfactory method for surface sterilisation 
of pea seed. A uniform sample of Greenfeast seed was employed for the 
test, and treatments were made with formaldehyde, calcium hypochlorite, 
alcohol, mercuric chloride, and alcohol plus mercuric chloride. 

From the standpoint of se<*d disinfection, germination, and subsequent 
growth the experiments demonstrated that mercuric chloride (0-1 per cent, 
for twenty minutes), or alcohol (TO jier cent, for two to throe minutes) 
followed by mercuric chloride (01 per cent, for twenty minutes), was quite 
satisfactory. The treatment with calcium hyi>ochlorite proved very effec¬ 
tive in eliminating organisms from the seed surface, but the germination 
was retarded somew^hat; alcohol, used alone, was ineffective in completely 
disinfecting the seed. 

laboratory and glasshouse experiments were then planned to determine 
whether the germination of selected seed samples from Griffith was such as 
had been experienced with the same seed under field conditions. The in¬ 
feriority of certain of the samples was due to the cracked and discoloured 
condition of the seed envelope, and this feature, doubtless, was responsible 
for many of the failures in the field. It was important to know whether the 
defective germination was due to any factor other than seed coat injury— 
whether any organisms were aeed-tbornc, and if so to what extent they were 
responsible for faulty germination. 
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Seed of the selected samples was then surface sterilised by treatment for 
one minute with 70 per cent, ah’ohol, followed by 0*1 per cent, mercuric 
chloride for five minutes. The period in mercuric chloride was shortened 
in order to avoid, as far as possible, any action the disinfectant may have 
on any organisms tborne internally. After washing in sterile water, the seed 
was plated on potato dextrose agar in large dishes, which were kept at room 
temperature for ten days. A portion of the seed from each sample was also 
sown untreated in unstcrilised soil in 7-inch i>ot8. These w^ere then kept 
in the glasshouse for three weeks. 

The results of these investigations are summarised in the following 
table::— 

(Termination Tests of Pea Seed from Griffith. 




t 

1 Oemiinatioii 

I Vo. DiseaBed 



1 

1 per 

cent 

! per cent. 

No. 

1 Sample. 

Source. 

j lAborat-ory 

OlasHhouse 

[ Laboratory. 

1 

1 

1 Greenfeast 

... Imported A ... 

62 

60 

i 60 

2 


56 

46 

33 

ft 

' »» 

...1 ImfMirted B ... 

97 

92 

! 0 

4 


N.S.W. 

80 

100 

4 


The data support the conclusions dravrn frerm the held observations at 
Griffith. Samples 1 and 2 were both representative of bulk lots, the seed of 
which appeared anything but uniform, and which had germinated poorly in 
the field. Samples o and 4, on the other hand, were selected from batches 
the seed t»f which opiieared quite normal, and which had germinated well in 
the field. In samples 1 and 2 tlie germination was clearly very poor in the 
laboratory and glasshouse; home seeds commenced to sprout, but soon rotted 
owing to the action of vari(»us organisms. Four distinct fungi w-ere isolated 
from the seed of these two samples, viz., Phoma sp., Cephalothecium sp., 
Phhoctonia sp., and n sterile fungus. 

T)it*.se organisms were then propagated on sterilised mixturf^s of moistened 
wheat and oats for soil inoculations. Seed of normal Greenfeast peas was 
planted about IJ inches deep in the soil at the rate of twelve seeds per iH3t. 
The results of the experiment conducted in the glas.shouse for five weeks are 
presented in the table below:— 

Pathooknkitv Tests of Fungi isolated from Inferior Pea Seed, Griffith. 

No, of Seod 

OrganiuFtn. _ Oermiiiafod Remarks. 

Pot A. Pot B. 

Phoma sp. ... 0 0 ! 

Rhizoctonia . 4 1 | Plants stunted, H inches high; root system 

' destroyed: base of stem discoloured black; 
two plants dead in pot A. 

Cephalothfrivjn Bp. ... ft 10 ; Plants 6 to 8 inches high; greyish-brown lesions 

! at base of stems; scant production of root hairs; 

I two plants dead in pot A. and four in pot B. 
Sterile fungus ... ... 11 11 j Plante 4 to 7 inches high: root s^^stem fairly i;iell 

I developed; lesions evident at base of stems 

I of stunted plants; two plants dead in pot A. 

Control ... ... ... 12 12 j Plants healthy. 8 inches high, root system well 

___ _‘ developed. 
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It is evident frain the tabulated data that the organiamB under test are 
capable of reducing the germination of pea seed, and of checking the 
development of the plants through injury to the stem and root system. 
The most severe pathogenes seem to be Phoma and Bhizoctonia, whereas 
Oephalothecium and the sterile fungus are not so virulent. Surv^ work on 
pea diseases in the United States (*, *) has indicated that a number of 
fungi are capable of causing root rot in x>cas in that country. These include 
Phoma, Bhizoctonia^ and a sterile fungus. 

Not one of the organisms isolated from inferior pea seed has been found 
on diseased pea plants in the field. The fungus Fusarium, however, has 
frequently been isolated from certain stem and root-rot conditions, but it has 
not been found to be seed-borne. No attempt has been made to determine 
the specific identity of this particular isolation, nor has its parasitism yet 
been tested under local conditions. 

Diiciissioii. 

The investigation of defective germination in peas has definitely indicated 
that there is considera/ble variation in different imported seed lots. Many of 
the samples appeared quite uniform and clean, while in others a large per¬ 
centage of the seeds was cracked, shrivelled, and discoloured. This inferior 
seed germinated poorly in the field at Griffith, and also in the tests con¬ 
ducted in the laboratory and glasshouse. The situation on the irrigation 
area last year was apparently accentuated by the high temperatures which 
prevailed at the time of planting and during the early growth. 

The laboratory and glasshouse studies have demonstrated that the defec¬ 
tive germination of certain se^ lots was due to factors other than mere 
injury to the seed coat. Such seed may harbour certain fungi, which, under 
favourable conditions, play an important part in checking germination and in 
bringing about partial or complete destruction of the seedlings. These organ¬ 
isms apparently establish themselves in seed which has received injury either 
during or subsequent to harvesting, but they are not carried in normal seed. 

As mentioned above, certain samples of Greenfeast seed appeared quite 
uniform and clean when examined in bulk. Germination, however, with 
this seed in the field was not always satisfactory. In most instances it was 
found that faulty cultural practices were contributory to the trouble, but 
in a few cases it was difficult to explain the situation. It has been sug¬ 
gested as an additional contributory factor that the imported seed may not 
be sufficiently acclimatised for best development under local conditions. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that the investigations herein re|>orted 
together with observations made in previous years in other localities, show 
that imix)rted seed is not entirely satisfactory for growth under New South 
Wales conditions. It is thus very desirable that growers should, as far as 
possible, use seed supplied from local sources, and every effort should be 
made to stimulate the pi’oduction of seed for local requirements. 

LiTERA^rnRE CiTxn. 

^ Joneb, F. R. and M. B. Linford. Pea Disease Survey in Wigconsin. Wiac. Agr. 
Exp. 8ta. Res. Bull. 64. 1926, 

^ Haenseler, 0. M. Pea Root Rot Investigation. New Jersey State Agr. /Expt. Sta. 
Rpt. 44:366-376, 1924. 
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Storage of Maize in G>astal Districts^ 


H. WENHOLZ, B.Sc. (Agr.), Special Agricultural Instructor. 

The climate of the North Coast is better suited for maize than that of any 
other portion of the State, and the greatest production of the crop is centred 
in this area. Of our large farming districts, the North Coast is the most 
closely settled, and with its diversified agriculture, embracing the natural 
combination of stock with maize-growing, it plays a large part in feeding the 
population of New South Wales, Maize is, therefore, an important basic 
primary product, and its production and protection from damage or loss is of 
paramount importance to the State. 

In this district, however, the toll taken by insect pests (chiefly weevil) is 
much greater than in any other. The individual maize-grower suffers much 
annual loss from weevil, as much as 10 or 15 per cent, of the crop being esti¬ 
mated in some cases to be destroyed by this pest. The North Coast farmer 
regards this loss almost as a necessary evil. Although be sometimes gets th® 
bulk of his maize off to market before it becomes too badly affected, he has 
perforce to keep a portion of it back for feeding on the farm until his next 
season’s crop becomes available, and as this portion is not subjected to any 
protective treatment, it usually suffers considerable damage. This loss can 
be very largely avoided by the farmer. Many North Coast maize-growers 
have solved the problem of keeping sufficient seed maize free from weevil to 
enable them to have good sound seed for planting, and it only requires an 
extension of this system to save greater loss on the bulk maize. 

On the far North Coast, late sown crops of maize (December and January) 
mature in July or August and are generally comparatively free from weevil 
in the field at harvesting, but they only remain so until September or October, 
and from then onwards weevil makes headway and causes great loss if the 
maize is held through the summer without protection or treatment. In thig 
district, however, early maize can be sown in August or September, and it wull 
be mature and fit for use on the farm in December or January. There is a 
period of a few months, then, on the North Coast farm in which maize must be 
stored for use on the farm, and during which it must be treated in storage to 
prevent loss from weevil. The early-sown crops are affected with weevil in 
the field before harvest, and a fair amount of practically unavoidable damage 
is done to these crops before the maize can be treated. The amount of damage 
done to a maize crop in the field depends largely on the time between the 
maturity of the crop and the advent of cold weather, the earliest maturing 
crops usually suffering most. This is because the weevils which have bred 
out from the over^wintering stage fly out from the sheds and barns to the 
earliest maturing crops in the vicinity. Such crops, ripening their grain in 
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warm weather, when the developmeilt of weevil is at its height, quickly 
become infested, and if left for any time become liable to additional broods 
of weevils, which increase rapidly in numbers with each brood while climatic 
conditions remain favourable. On the advent of cool or cold weather, the 
pest becomes less prolific and destructive, and maize crops which mature in 
winter are not generally much affected. 

Treatment of Early Sown Maize. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that early crops of maize which ripen in 
warm weather require to be harvested quickly in order to save loss from 
weevil in the field. There is of course a danger in harvesting this maize 
while too soft and storing it in a shed, as heating may develop which will 
favour further marked damage from weevil and moulds. Maize which is 
inclined to be soft or to contain excess moisture generally stores better if the 
husk is removed, and the removal of the husk in harvesting weevil-infested 
maize also has the effect of disturbing the weevils and shaking a large number 
free from the cobs, so that fewer weevils are taken into storage with the maize. 

The best advice that can be given regarding such early harvested maize is to 
get it on to the market as quickly as possible, not attem[>ting to hold it for 
feeding on the farm any longer than necessary, nor attempting to store it for 
a better price. In the first place, the price of maize from December or 
January to March or April is usually higher than it is later on in the vsinter 
or in spring. In addition to this, a loss in weight takes plac’e froni loss of 
moisture and from weevil damage, and in order to ctit these Jos^es of price 
and weight, it is far better bu>incs8 for the farmer to sell tjarly liarvested 
maize as soon as it can be shelletl. To do this, farmers will see that it is an 
advantage to husk the maize in the field at harvesting to facilitate drying 
and to rid the maize of weevil for the period of storage necessarv befor e it i s 
sufficiently dry to shell. Where large areas are grown, they are dealt with 
more economically, of course, by harvesting in the husk and shelling with 
the husker and sheller. Generally, Jiowever, on the far North (oast, large 
areas of early maize are not grown because the seasons are not so favour¬ 
able as they are to late maize. 

Under the circurnstaiices, it is not desirable to attemjd to store the early 
maize crop. To store coastal maize successfully and economically for any 
length of time it must be stored as shelled grain. Shelled grain ^^ill not store 
successfully in bulk unless it contains less than about 14 per cent, of moisture, 
and while one is waiting for an early maize ^*rop to dry sufiich’utly to shell 
and store safely, weevil in making ra]»id development and causing serious 
destruction. 

Store the Late Maize Crop. 

For these reasons, it is the late rather than the early cro]) whic h should be 
stored on the farm if any maize l> going to be held for any time. As previously 
mentioned, maize crops maturing in winter are practically free from visible 
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weevil life and remain .so until the wanner weather of spring. But by thin 
time the maize has dried out naturally to a sufficiently low moisture content 
for shelling and s§fe storage in Inilk, and it is this maize which lends itself to 
storage on the coa.stal farm. 

The plan should be adopted by the coastal farmer of gaining experience 
by storing sufficient of this late crop in early spring for farm use to tide him 
over until part of the early crop comes in. Then, should the experience thus 
gained lead him to the belief that such maize can be .stored efficiently ior an 
assured market rise, the storage accommodation can be extended to make 
provision for this. 

Meantime, however, every coastal maize-grower should make provision for 
storing maize for the feeding of farm stock from October or November until 
January or February, when new maize from the early cro}) is aAailable. 
Undoubtedly the best method of storing such maize is as shelleil grain in 
galvanised-iroii tanks specially con.structed for tlie purpose. More will b 
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said of these later. Meanwhile it is necessary for the farmer to understand 
something of the life-history of the insects which are chiefly responsible for 
the damage of maize grain in storage. The most important of these, by far, 
is the so called grain ” weevil, which is really the rice-weevil (Calandra 
ort^zae). 

Tbe Grain” Weevil. 

The “ grain weevil is a bla(*k to reddish-brovrn insect, about in. long, 
with a long proboscis or snout, at the end of which is its mouth. Many 
farmers persist in thinking that the grain moth is a stage of the weevil and 
that the weevil itself cannot fly. The first two things that farmers must 
learn about this insect are—(1) that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
grain moth, which is an entirfjly different insect, with its own life-history; 
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and (2) that the weevil itself has perfect flying wings under its black wing 
covers and that it can fly. Fields of maize become infested with weevil wdiich 
fly from the sheds and barns at the time the crop is ripening. Those weevils^ 
lay their eggs on cars of maize w hich have a poor or damaged husk covering 
and are thus exposcti to view or 1o tlie ready entrance of the weevil. Ears 
which are well covered wnth a close, tight-fitting husk are almost invariably 
free from weevil infestation. Once inside the husk, the weevil travels about 
the ear freely and lays its eggs on the grains. The weevil punctures the grain 
with its hard ininute jaw\s wdiich are at the tip of its shar]> proboscis, and lays 
an egg in the small (‘avity of the grain. The egg (too small to be distinguished 
by the naked eye) is then cincrcd with a cement-like secretion for protection. 
A minute grub hatclu's out, and eat.s its way into the grain. On jmiclically 
every grain which is infested (a sure indication of infestation) is seen the 
white tunnelling mark lelt by the grub. This mark is not djflicult to detect 
in red or yellow varieties of maize, and farmers should be on the look out for 
this firvvt sign of infestation, for its detection means a lot in t)ie early treatmeut 
and control of the pest. The young grub has hard (diitinous mouth parts, 
brow’nish black in colour, w’hich it Uf>es for eating its way into the gram. The- 
rest of the body of the grub very soft, creamy white in colour, and very 
thick, with the under surface straight and tl-e back very much raised and. 
curved into an almost semicircular form. Much damage is done to the 
grain by the w’eevil grub at this stage, as a good part of it is eaten before the 
grub changes to the pupa. In the ])U])al stage the insect elongates in foim 
and is surrounded by a pupal skin, which is cast off when tlie pupa changes to 
the adult w'eevik The pupa is wliite or creamy white in colour ui first, but 
before it sheds the j>upal skin, a considerable brow^i or reddish lui^w ii l olora- 
tion appears. When the pupal skin is shed and the adult emerges, it remains 
inside the grain for three or four days actively feeding. It is usually during 
this stage that the germ of the grain i.« injured. The adult weevil iinally 
forces its w’ay out, leaving the <3haracteristic small irregular hole in the grain- 
It then mates and the females lay eggs on sound grain ff>r the next brood, 

Ihning favoura' lc (w'arm, moist) vv«*atbcr, lh(‘^cggs hairii in about threo 
(lays. Th(' grubs hoconu* full giosMi under the sann* ronditions in two or 
thH‘e wreks. and th(‘ jmpal stage may he gojir through m three or four da}^. 
I'he whole life history may thus Ik* passt'd in a numth or Ic"^, hut <*.ieh of the 
st.igo-^ in dc\eIoj)meiit may he prolonged for months umh i unfa\ouial»l(‘ 
<-()nditioiis, in the egg, gi’ub, or pupal stages, th(‘ ins(*ct is s<Kcewhal 
resislanl to injury from fumigants and eold weather. Infestation in the field 
may (K*<*ur in tin* dougli stage* of the grain, and in an ♦ arly maize* mop on the 
Xorrli (.'oast rijieuiing in warm \\e*ath(*i the* ne.xt hrood e)f weM‘\i]N is already 
emt hy the time the gram is maline*. The female* adult we‘e\il lays aleout 
200 e*ggs, and the*ore‘tieail\, if all tlie.^e eggs were te) hatch ami live 
to mature, it is ])Ossihle for a -vingh* | air of \Nee\il8 te> increase to 200 
in one meinth, 20/HK) in two me)nth*', and 2.000,OtK) in three memtlis. Even 
nneh ‘1 piae tie*a] coneliiie>ns. therf*fe>re, ee\ ils hrjeed up and incre^Hse^dn numhe*rs 
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vory qnickly, and tlu; amount of damaj;e they do if loft unchecked is not 
surprising. Cold w(‘atlier checks the activity and dt^v^olopinent ot weevils 
and the winter on the North (V)ayt (‘ven though milch holds thc^ vve(‘vi] in 
check for a tiaH‘, hut it is ready to rer.ume its work of destruction jn spring- 

There is an iriiju'ession that maize from certain districts (such as the Table- 
lands^uud Tumut) has some (jualities which resist or repel wet'vih hut the 
fact is that in these distriets weevil does not (‘xist in any stage in the maize 
grown tluae, as it matui*es in the winter and the climate^ is so cold that weevil 
could not live thioiigli it. Ihit let Tumut or Tableland maize be taken to a 
coastal district and exposed to weevil and it will soon Ijecome infested. 
Hard, tlinry maiz(‘ is also supposed hy some to he resistant to weevil, hul 
although it inaj'' he soim^wliat less attractive to the weevil than soft maize, 
no maize is too luird and llinty for the weevil to attack. 

There is an old saying among farmers that ‘‘ wc^evils come out of coni hut 
do nnt go into it.” Others say that weevil ilevelops “spontaneously’' in 
grain, hut the foregoing life-history exjilains how the weevil (in the grub 
^’tage) g<‘ts into the grain and an und<‘rstanding of the life-history makes 
possible' int(‘lligent mcjthods of control. 

The Grain Moth. 

Tlieic is a widespread opinion among farmers that the Angoumois grain 
moth is a stage of th(‘ weevil just deserilkMl, hut a knowledge of its life- 
history at onet* dispels the uU'a of any connection betwi'cn tliese two insects. 
Moicover, the Angoumoi.s grain 
moth is found in many districis 
wheic the weevil dex's not exist, 
even in th(' 'rahleland district, al- 
tlmugh it IS only the very coldest 
districts where but little maize is 
grown tliat the climate is too 
seven' for the grain moth. 

The moth is of a jiale hiiff-hrovv n 
colour, alxait incli in length, and 
^ to j!; inch across the expanded 
wdngs. It also has a few' dark- 
eolonied markings on the fme 
wings, and a fiinge of hairs on th* 
lower side ctf <'a(‘h [>air (»f wing*-. 

It is active at a lower t<'mperature than tht' wi't'vil. and ciuist'ipientlv 
do(‘s more damage than thevvee\il during tlie vvinti'i. laying eggs wdu'n the 
wee\il is inclint'd to he (juie-eent. One or several eggs an' usuallv laid at 
the base of the grain on the chin wbile they aie still imm<itur<‘in the field, 
only the tip grains on the ear U'snally being uffeetetl at this stao,^ 'rhe grain 
nioili diil'ers again from tlu' wee il in that it seems to he able to infest any 
eai, no matter how wclljt is covered by the iinsk. It is not clear liow the 



Angoumois Grain Moth (SiUittoga icrctUcUa). 
Mutli, I-nrva and Pupa. 
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delicate moth can directly cause this infestation in ears so well prot(^cte<l, but 
the fact of infestation suggests that the young caterpillars find their way 
down through the dried silk to the grain. 

Under favourable conditions; the young larva or caterpillar hatches out 
from the egg in a few days, and usually makes its way directly into the grain 
near the tip. On feeding further into the grain, it makes a straight burrow 
just large enough to hold it, and leaves a circular patcli of skin or hull on the 
Outside of the grain which can easily be pushed aside by the mature moth 
when ready to emerge. The size attained by the larva seems to be < Icier mined 



by tlie size of the grain 
it enters. In wheat or 
in the small grains at 
the tip of eai^s of maize, 
the caterpillar gi'ows no 
larger than ‘j inch, but 
in large maize grains it 
grows to over J inch in 
length. The grain moth 
caterjallar is easily dis- 
tingui'-he<l from the 
weevil grub by its 
gi-eater length, cyliiv 
drical shape ipid annu- 
latexl or wingijd appeaf- 
ance. or three 

grain pioth larvi^^ ai'e 

J en seen in a single 
ize grain, and the 
ira^ristic sign of 
their presence is always 
the circular piece of 


1 2 3 

TjpM at Ban, tbowiag—1, husk op«a aad nuob ot tba ear exposea 
te iaseet aad fuajut aUaeb: t, tip exposed; 

8, a well-eo?ered ear. 


skin already referred to 
which is left on 
grain. Unlike the weevil 


grub, the grain moth 

caterpillar usually leaves no sign of the point at which it enters the grain. 
After eating its way through the grain in a straight line to the opposite 
side near the crown of the grain, the fulhgrown larva spins a light cocoon 
round itself and pupates, or goes through a resting stage before changing 
into the adult moth. The larval or caterpillar stage usually lasts about three 
weeks, and the pupal stage a few days under favourable conditions; but, as 
in the case of the weevil, each j^tage may be prolonged considerably when 
these conditions are absent. 


There are indications that the grain moth in all its stages (caterpillar, pupa, 
and moth) resists fumigation to some i*xtent at low temperatures, though this 
may possibly lx* due to the fact tliat carbon-bisulphide gas at least does not 
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diffuse readily in cold weather* It is therefore advisable to select a warm 
day for fumigation with this substance during the winter should treatment 
be found necessary then. 

The life-history of the grain moth has been treated in some detail because 
a knowledge ot it, taken in conjunction with the nature of the moth, has an 
important bearing on the means of control. It will readily be seen that tb(? 
moth is 80 delicate that if any obstacle is placed in the way of its emergence 
from the grain the p(‘Bt is at once controlled. This actually happens when 



Evidences of Insect Att4ick. 

The top grains show the characteristic white mark made by the Weevil. 

The bottom grains, attacked by the Grain Moth, show the oironlar patch of skin or huU on the outside 
of the grain, which can be easily pushed aside by the mature moth when ready to emerge. 


the grain is shelled and stored in bulk or in tightly minmed bag.s. A grain 
pressing tightly against the exit hole of the infested grain will entirely 
prevent the moth from making its egress, and consequently no further 
infestation of the grain can take place. Stored in the ear, moth-infested maizt^ 
goes from bad to worse. So the control of grain moth in maize become*^ 
quite simple and effective—shell and store in bulk. 

^ {To he cvnvluthd.) 
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A Top-drcsscd Pasture at Yanco* 

F, (». CHOMLEY, Manager, Yanco Experiment Farm. 

The beneficial effects derived from top-dressing natural pastures, lucerne 
stands, &c., with superpliosi>hate have long been realised. It was with a 
view to further demonstrating its value that a portion of a certain per¬ 
manent winter pasture on this farm was top-dressed last autumn. The 
Iiaddock had been originally seeded in 1917 with the following mixture:— 
Toowoomba Canary (Phalaris Indhosa) 4 lb., Awnless Brome (Bronius iner^ 
mis) 4 lb., Chilian clover 1 lb., Burrless Trefoil 8 lb., Subterranean clover 
8 lb. The paddock has sinct* l)een grazed with sheep and cattle. Bromus' 
inermis and Burrless Trefoil have not been in evidence for some years past, 
and the Chilian clover is now very patchy. 

The top-dressing was carried out on 18th May with sui)erphosphate at thej 
rate of 200 lb. pet acre. 

The difference in the winter growth of Subterranean clover on treated 
and untreated land was most marked, the top-dressed portion as early as 
July being 2 to 3 inches higher than the remainder, which was sickly and 
showing the effects of frost. Late in the season the Toowoomba (\mar.v 
grass came to tlic fore and made a dense stand 3 feet high on the treated 
land, whereas only occasional plants were to be seen on untreated land. On 
19tb October average portions were cut from the two blocks, from which the 
following yields were obtained:— 

IVeato I with 200 lb. <;npt*rpliosphate ... 7 tons 1 ewt. IS lb. j)or arre. 

Untreatei , . ... .. t tonw 2 cwt. U> lb. jKsr aMe. 

The mat, of clover on tlie treated area was so thick that it w’as iinpo^.-^ible 
to cut close to the ground with the scythe. 

Portion of this paddock was used three years ago as a quarantine p<*n 
for pigs, and the effects of the organic mattfn- then added to the soil can 
still be not(?d; during last season the site of this old pig pen had a belter 
appearance even tlian lhat tf>p-dressed with superpho.sphate. Although the 
application of farmyard manure is, generally sT)eaking, impracticable, still 
the fact must not lu* lost >ig]it of that organic matter is much needed in the 
soils of the irrigation area, and no opportunity should he lost of turning in 
green manure, crops, .straw, rubbish, weed growth, &c. 


Silage .as Peed for Dairy Cows. 

Though . silage has a strong characteristic smell, good silage may be fed 
during milking. Some silage with a strong odour is preferably fed after 
milking. As milk is ])eruli'xr]y susceptible to the absorption of odours, 
care must be taken in foodintj it- to milking animals to avoid every chance of 
this strong odour being absorbed by the fresh milk; and milkers, if they have 
been working with silage, should take care that their hands and clothes are 
,|hoi?ougIily freed from the smell before they commence milking,— (Ieo. L, 
SuTTov, Director of Agriculture, Western Australia. |k. 
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Manorial and Fertiliser Practice in 
Citrus Production. 

An Examination of Southern Californian Methods. 

\V. Lk OAY BRERKTON, Assintant Fruit Exj)ert. 

K<)TV\nH^T\M)iNCi the probably vast variation Ijetween conditions in South 
California and the citrus areas of this State, a comparison of Californian 
and Now South Wales practices cannot fail to be of benefit. In what de^ee 
the methods corrca^Kind may be. gratbered from a study of Bulletin No. ^174 
of the College of Agriculture, [Tiiiversity of California, A Survey of 
Orchard Pra(-ti(*es in the Citrus Industry of Southern California,’’ by 
Mr. Poland S. Vaile. The purpose of the bulletin was to show from actual 
ii(‘ld rc<'ords tlu* influence of fertilisation, irrigation, ploughing, climate, 
soil, tbo age of trcN\s, aud tbe cost upon tlie iirofitableness of citrus orchard- 
in Southern Ca!if<irriia. It is proposed to touch here ui)on only some oi 

tin* abo\ (" 

'flic nic‘tliod em!»l(\ved in collecting the data is of interest, because fipon 
till.-, th(‘ reli.Mbillty of the information supplied. An intensive survey 
wa- uudovtakm in tb(' winter of 1922-2r»: ‘‘Apj)roximatcly one thousand 
g^ou^•r!^ w<*r(‘ inlcrvicwod, uinl hpccific information was gathered from them 
coiiceniing thedr orchard x>raetiees, costs, and yields. The only rcford^ 
that used ill subs(‘qu<‘ii1 analysis were those that covered a live-year 

operating i»oriod.” The hmt rcmuirk is of great importance. All (dtru^- 
<»rchards under eiglit ycar> old were idiiuinatod, and onl\ a small ninnl><‘r 
under fifle<*n tveri^ included in this survey. 

“ In tin* ana1.>r!is of any production data,” remarks the author, “ there arc* 
always t\Au distinct pha.<es involved. The first of these is the- relation 
betwc*eu changeH in any variable on tlie one hand and physical production 
on the other. This relationsliip is always subject to the law of diminishing 
physit’fil returns, and if the data arc complete enough they may be studied 
in the light of lliLs law. The practice which results in the greatest yield 
l»er aert* may he ealled the ‘ most productive practice.’ 

The second phase of the analysis is concerned with the effect which 
(dianges in any variable have on the xirofitableness of the enterprise. Wlnai 
viewi^l from this angle the data are to l>e interpreted in accordance with 
their approach to the Miinit of iirofitable cultivation.’ The practice which 
results in the greatest nel r(*turns on the investment may be called the 
‘ mi>si profitable practice.’ ” 

Fertilisation and its Effect on Yields. 

I’be following observations are made in relation to fertilisation and its 
effect on yields:— 

Th(‘ orcharflists of tlie citrus industry have realised for some time 

that the supply of nitrogen available to the trees is out* of the dominant factors 
of fruit procJiiction. . . (\uiipanitively little evidence has e\ist('d, however, na 
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to the amount of nitrogen that should be used. The present study gives a general 
basis for an answer to this question. In this study the total amount of nitrogen 
•carried in concentrated commercial fertilisers is considered, together with an esti¬ 
mate of the amount carried in all applications of bulky organic manures. 

The data gathered in this survey show a regular increase in average yields until 
about 350 lb. of actual nitrogen are applied per acre. With larger application there 
is an apparent decrease in yields. . , AU groves that received as much as 350 lb. 

of nitrogen i-er acre annually were badly motthnl, although most of them were still 
prod (dug better than average crops, A considerable amount of mottle leaf was 
observed on the groves receiving 250 to 350 Dn of nitrogen. This bears out the 
ob8c<\nt'ons made at Arlington experimtntal plots in 10l5-lf>. when a heavy 
upplicet'cn of alfalfa [lucerne] hay, carrying nearly 400 lb. of nitrogen to the acre, 
was follf^wed by a severe case of mottling which did not disapi>ear for 
H‘veral years. Dr. 1. (t. McBeth has also reported that extreme mottr?]^: is of^’OTi 
neso<dated with high nitrate content in the soil. It seems probable, bc<' iuae of 
this association, that the most productive use of nitrogen for citrus orchards is 
j'-^aclied soraewhere between 300 and 350 lb. pel aero annually. 

Results from trials of the eifect of varying amounts of nitrogen on yields 
eondueted on a mature orange grove at Ontario by the (^haifey Junior 
(\)llege of Agriculture are quoted, and from the«e the following d(*duction 
is made:— 

» 

Three hundred pounds of nitrogen per acre gave the most }wodiit‘r]ve use, but 
obviously 200 lb. represented the most profitable use in this case. 

Of,the growers interviewed, 30 per cent, jwe using only 100 lb. of uitrfkgen per 
acre, while 75 per cent, are using less than 225 lb. Approximately half of the 
nitrogen applied has been carried in bulky orgjinic manure. 

Plant-food Requirements under New Sonth Wales Conditions. 

In to the above amounts of nitrog<^n it mint be reinettiWred tliat 

in nmn.v of the citims sections of California it is believed that nitrogtui is 
the only plant-food that enn be pn^fitably appli(Hl to eitni^? orchards in the 
form of artificial fertiliser, whereas in New South Wales, botli in the 
coaNtul and inland eitnw distriets, it is necessary to apfdy pluosphoric acid 
as well as nitrogen. Whether it is pn>fitable to apply p.*tadi Ini'^ not yet 
been determined. 

It is of interest to note what wtdght of fertilisers x>oy {o-re are applied 
when the <iuantities of nitrogen per acre quested alK)ve are givcai. The 
information that ^‘75 cent, are using less than 225 ]b/‘ not very 
flehiiite, })ut earlier remarks quoted indicate that applicali»»n from 2fKi to 
350 lb. }H)r acre annually is the practice of some growers at least. For the 
sake of comparison, therefore, let us take the quautiti(*s lo(b 150. 20o. 250, 
300, and 350 lb. It is mentioned tbat approximately half the nitrogen 
apidied is eari’ied by some form of bulky organic inaiuire, so only half 
above weights of nitrogen, v.c., 50, 75. 100, 12'5, 150. and 175 lb., an^ suppliwl 
by the artificial fertiliser.' 

To supply these with sulphate of ammonia containing 20 i)er cent* nitro¬ 
gen would mean using 250, 375, 500, 025, 750, and 875 lb, res]>eetivcdy per 
acre. But, as already |)ointed out, in New South Wales it is also necessary 
to supply phosphoric acid as well as nitrogen, and a very common practice 
is to use blood and bone fertiliser. This, of. course, varies to some extent 
in its nitrogen and phosphoric acid content, but assuming that it contains 
3 per cent, nitrogen and 17 per cent, phosphorc aci<^ and assuming that 
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the trees count 100 to the acre, then 10 lb. i>er tree (1,0<KJ lb. per acre) 
would supply 50 lb; nitrogen and 170 lb. phosphoric acid per acre; 20 lb. per 
tree annually on the same basis would, of course, supply twice those quan¬ 
tities, making 100 lb. and 340 lb. of nitrogen and phosphoric acid respec¬ 
tively. But it must be remembered that in New South 'Wales the applica¬ 
tion of blood and bone or some other concentrated fertiliser is often the 
only feeding carried out, and that only occasionally is a bulky organic 
manure applied, or a leguminous cover crop ploughed under, whereas in 
California the nitrogen supplied annually in the artificial fertiliser often 
only forms half of the nitrogen supplied. To double even the smallest 
amount of nitrog^ quoted (t.e., 50 lb. per acre) by means of a bulky organic 
manure would mean a very heavy annual dressing of this latter. 

In drawing attention to the large amount of nitrogen supplied to citrus 
trres in California as compared with the amount given here, it is in no way 
suggested that the citrus trees in our best-cared-for orchards are being par¬ 
tially nitrogim-starved. From the results obtained here from a far smaller 
nitrogen ration, it is quite reasonable to suppose that our citrus soils have 
a naturally higher constant supply of available nitrogen. On the scores of 
tree health, fruit quality, and economy it would ibe most unwise to rush 
into such heavy nitrogen feeding practice as that quoted above. As to 
cKJononiy it must be remembered that the cost of nitrogen is one of the main 
factors in controlling the “ most profitable practice.” 

The questions as t(» whether the correct pro]K>rtion of nitrogen, i)!i<»Hpliuri<‘ 
acid and, ix^rhajis, potasb, is being 8up])lied to our citrus trees, and whethcT 
heavier dosages of fertilisers per tree would be profitable are nevertheless 
opened up. These questions can only be answered by field trials in each 
ondiard, and in some cases in different i>arts of eiich orchard. Soil fertility 
is controlled by so many (‘onditions iJiat one 5^et of fertiliser trial plots in a 
district is iu>t a rclia4)lc guide to n fertiliser practice for the whole district. 
Growers are, therefore, urge^ to carry out such trials. For iuNtan(‘e. if 
their practice has lx*en to fertilise with blood and bone, an even htnl of trees 
on a soil as uniform as possible should lx* divided into, say, six pbu^^ of not 
less tlian ten trtx^s to the plt>t, continuing on one plot with the ^.^me do^e 
of blood and bone as fonm’rly, on anotlnu' using tlu* same dose of blood and 
l)Oiie. plus sulpliate of ammonia, to increase the nitrogen, and on a third 
continuing with the same dosagvj of blood and bone idus sulpliatc* of potash. 
This will give a clue as to wdiether it would be profitable to feed more nitro¬ 
gen or potash. Theji to a fourth ph)t a higher dosage of blood and hone might 
be applied, to a fifth a higher dosage of blood and bone plus sulphate of 
ammonia, and to a sixth the higher dose of blood and bone plus sulphate of 
potash. The returns from these latter three plots in conjunction with those 
from the former three would give a clue whether heavier dosage» would be 
profitable. 

Of course, one can only hope to arriv<i at the approximately right mixture 
and dosage, and because conditions vary, the. only intelligent way to use 
fertilisers on fruit trees is to keep indicator plots going continualb' to act as 
a guide. 
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Bulky Organic Manures. 

Tho findings in relation to applications of bulky organic manures are 
oven more interesting than those concerning tlic application of concen¬ 
trated fertilisers: 

The citrus exp(»rinicut station field trials (Kubidoux plots) have C‘m]»ha8ised the 
fact that concentrated nitrogenous fertilisers used persistently without bulky 
organic material will not pennancntlr maintain heiiltby citrus trees under the 
conditions wdiich prevail at Riverside. Casual field observations the 8tato over 
bear out this conclusion. Groves are occasionally successfully managed for a* 
long as ten years with almost all the fertilisers applied in eoneentated form. The 
day of reckoning, however, is sure to come. In the writer’s observations there 
are a score or more of groves that at one time were looked upon as ** show plaecss,*’ 
but that have since deteriorated rapidly through failure to recognise this prin¬ 
ciple. 

Instances are not difficult to find in this State, especially in our coastal 
districts, where our nK^^t Mu-cessful citrus growers have (*arricd out the 
liracticc of making liberal ai)i>licatiou of bulky organic manure at fairly 
fre<iueiit ititeiwals. It has liccui dcinoii.<trated by fifdd trials carrit'd mit bv 
flic* Now South Wales D(‘pnrtmont that in some soils eJtantheipa of < Itrns 
rri*('s can b.o corrected by (*oiu]>arntiv(dy light drcs.^ings of farmyard ruaiiuro. 
Moreover, the hencfieial n^sults from ^oiling are probably, to a birg(* extent, 
due to the liumus that is iutrodin‘ed by the fr(‘ah .'oil carted mi. 'Fhe 
quo-^tion is a vital one, because if bulky organic manure is e^veritial to the 
successful growth of citrus fruits, then the (*xtcnsion of production is 
limited in proportion to the supply of this ela-^s of inainiri* The -up- 
planting of horse traction by motor power i^ certainly redue:i,g tin -upp’y 
of one class of bulky organic manure. 

It is evident that in California lucerne liay i> quite i-ommonly U'-'CmI as u 
manure, and at times when it is low in price, and wdien^ supidies arc not too 
iardi'^tant from tlic orchard, it would be well w’orth giving it a trial hero. 

Green Maniire Crops. 

The question of supply of bulky organic raaniiro naturidlv proinjds tho 
thought of green manure. In the Oalifornian survey undfw review the 
results from green manure wen* considered from two as)^ec1^: (1) As a 
s^upply of nitrogen; (2) As a source of organic matter: 

In an attempt to measure the immediate eflFect of winter green manuring on 
citrus production, the grove records were first sdrted according to the amount of 
nitrogen applied, thou each class was subdivided into cover-cropp<-d and dean 
cultivated groups. The average yields were practically identical for < cr-cropped 
and clean cultivated groves in each nitrogen class. Apparently the uh<‘ (kf covwr 
•crops does not diminish the necessity for nitrogen applications. 

In view of the fact that the major proportion of the cover crops used for 
ploughing under were leguminous, the above conclusion is rather sur¬ 
prising. 

To arrive at an interpretation of the second aspect it was neeessary to 
-class records in a different manner: 

The recorils wero also divided into classes according to the amount of bulky 
manure used, and subdivided into winter cover-cropped and clean cultivated 
groups. In every ca^e the cover-cropj^ed group gave a higher average yield than 
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the clean cultivated group. The difference -was greater where the smallest amount 
of manure was used, and becajue regularly less where the requirements of organic 
matter were better supplied from outside sources. 

When the covcr*croijped groves are compared with clean cultivated gioves that 
receive 5 tons more of manure each year the average yields are prtietically 
identical. It seems probable, therefore, that the persistent use of gi-ocm manure 
crops will relieve the growers of the necessity of applying such liberal applications 
of manure. It does not seem probable, however', that mature groves can be 
maintained in the best condition without .some application of manure, even when 
winter cover crops are grown. 

The term manure” in the x>ublication discussed refers to some bulky 
organic tnanure in distinction to concentrated artificial fertiliser. 

At first sight the above conclusions may seem to suggest that green 
manuring may solve the difficulty of maintaining sufficient organic matter 
iu citrus orchards, but tlie qualification at the last—‘^It docs not seem 
probable, however, tliat mature groves <'an be maintained in'tlic he=t condi- 
rion without some application *>f nnuairc, eA^en when w'int(T cover crops 
are CTowii’’—ratlier daslies such hopes to the ground. And if wc consid<.r 
the roTiditi(aw under wiiicii wx‘ are iwoducing citrus in New S<aith Wales it 
will found lit.a tla* benefits from green manuring liave very similar 
liuiitM her<‘. In the fir^l i)lac(*, many of the .•'oib r>n Avliicli citrus is ^irown 
in thi*^ State are low in Innuus to start wuh. -^o they really do not only 
rK]\iire the maintenance of the original Jmnms content, but an .tclual 
♦ unJding up in liuirnw. 

'file noecbsity under most eoudiiieiis, for preservation of moisture, to keep 
llie soil under bare fallovr for tlxc major part of the year terub to deplete 
it of liiuniis. Quite a heavy crop needs to be tunurd uiubu* to luuteri- 

ally increase the liuinus in a muI. and there h no certainty of securing such a 
crop regularly every year. In districts where the normal rainfall is only 
‘•\ifficieiit for the fruit crop u i-« only sab* tu rbk a «*rop for ploughing uiidtu' 
diUriiig seasi3us of alnionnally liigh rainfall. Even in districts where tiie 
iKUTual rainfall is sufficient fo^ I'oth the fruit and green crop, .reasons -d’ 
rainfall below iioniial will o(*cur when green nmnuro crops cannot I'C grown. 
AVhere water for irrigation is a\ailablc, of course, failure through shortvige 
<d* rainfall is eliiniiiatod, but even so, failure of a green manure crop will 
occur at times from other causes. Then again, as tlie trees increase bi 
it luH'ome^s more difffindt tu rai«e a heavy green manure crop between them 
in time to be idougbed under before the end of the winter. Mo-^-tM^ver, 
tije land available between the trees is far loiis than when the trees are 
<0 that the bulk of the <Top to be ploughed under for a given area of trees is 
-also less. 

So though it is wise where the rainfall is sufficient or where irrigation 
can be practised to make use of green manuring to a in maintaining 
the humus of the soil of citrus orchards, it does not seem wdse to d<‘T>cud 
•entirely on green manuring. It will also be found that where a bulky 
organic manure has been applied to the soil a heavier green manure crop 
cau be grown. 
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It is unfortunate that, as a rule,.auf^cient supplies of farmyard manure, 
or hush raking®, are not availahle, and it is therefore necessary for citrus 
growers to be on the watch for other sources of bulky organic manure, suck 
as bulky residues from field crops. • 

It has already been mentioned that in California lucerne hay is appar¬ 
ently quite commonly used.as manure in citrus orchards, and one western 
grower in this State uses the first summer cut of lucerne, which is of low 
quality from a hay standpoint on account of weeds, for manure in his 
citrus OK-hard. Another coastal grower rough chaffs the cornstalks after 
pulling the com and ploughs them into his orchard. Doubtless the labour 
cost of this operation would make thiS an expensive manure, hut there are 
periods when one can spare the time, though, perhaps, it would not pay to 
spend the equivalent in hard cash. 

Rotation of cover crops for ploughing under has not been given much 
attention here, but the following passage is of interest, and contains a 
useful suggestion:— 

The experience of the experiment station on its Bubidoux plots, where winter 
legumes have been successfully grown for sixteen consecutive seasons, indicates 
that a rotation of varieties is desirable. Common vetch, melilo^s, purple vetch, 
and horse beans have been used at various times. No single crop has been used 
for more than three consecutive years, and as a result the tonnage of grc^n 
manure produced has iUways been heavy. Such rotation avoids some of the 
cumulative injury from aphis, mildew, and weeds, because of the different habits 
and susceptibility of the several crops. 

The growth of euramer cover crops in citru® orchards l»as been tried in 
California, hut evidently with not very encouraging results: 

The number of groves recorde<l in the .survey in which siMiimer cover crops 
have been grown for a five-year peiiod is small. Such groves received large 
amounts of irrigation water, and their average yields were not so high as those 
of clean cultivated groves receiving the same amount of water. In several in 
stances the observation was made that the use of summer cover crops for thro<.* 
or more consecutive years resulted in very poor tree conditions. 


Do Fektiltskrs Impoverish thk Soil? 

Although farnicrs in general have long ago i)roved to their own satisfaction 
that commercial fertilisers bring desirable results (comments the Amenm>f 
Fertiliser), there occasionally appears an individual who suspects such material 
of being ruinous to land. Mr. A. \V. Blair, soil chemist at the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, states that there is no basis for such a fear, if the fer¬ 
tiliser is used in accordance with approved methods. 

Ptofessor Blair calls attention to the fact that at Pennsylvania Stat#* 
College good yields of hay and grain have been obtained from land treated 
with, chemical fertilisers continually for forty years. Similar good results 
}»ave been obtained at the New Jersey Experiment Station in tests con¬ 
ducted for the last thirty years. The palm for long-time tests of chemical 
fertilisers goes to England, however. There, at the Rothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station, 36 bushels of wheat to the acre are being obtained on land 
which has been treated with chemical feTtiliser.<^ cotdiniiouslv ff»r the last 
eventy-five years. * ' 
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Pure Seed* 

Gsowbrs Recommended by the 1>bpa.£tment. 


'Thje DeparinuBni of Agriculture publUbes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
-of growers of pure seed of good quality of various orom^ in order to encourage those 
who Iiave been devoting attention to this sphere of worls, and to enable farmers to get 
•into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A g^wer’s name Is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, end (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily pasood a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish oaeh month a statement of the quantity 
<01 seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department not later than the 12th 
oi;j|the month. 

Wheat— 


B<‘mt ... 


K. .1. Johnson, Iona, Woiigalea 

J. Lyne, Downsfield, Yenda. 

W. Ash. Old Grenfell Eoad, Forbes. 

S. Kana’ey, Junoe. 

}. VV. Wilsrm, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 

Ceiilierra 


... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

W. G. Law, Wattle Park, Armatrw’, 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tichbornc. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

T. Jones, Birdwood, Forber, 

F. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongalea. 

K, .l.^Allen, (»rogra. 

B. J. Stoerks, Linden Hills, Cunningar 
(l^nllen Bros.. Bunglegumbio, Dubbo. 

Olarendon 

... 

... E. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongalea, 

J. W. Wilson. Collie Hoad, Gilgandra. 

Currawa 

... 

... W. Cameron, Heather Brae, LoomWrah. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa,Wellington. 

Federation 


... W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tichbernf. 

E. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongaiea. 

J. Lyne, Downsfield, Yenda. 

T. Jones, Birdwood, Forbes. 

Firbank 


.,. Manager, Experimenl^Farm, Condobolin. 

tlhurka 


... Managcfr, Experiment Farm, Condobohii. 

Oresley. 

It' 


... E. J. Johnson, Iona, W'ongalea. 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tichbonie. 

J. W'. Wilson, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 

Hard Federation 

• •• 

... Manager, Ex^x^iimentFarm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Form. ’fVrtngie. 

B, J. Stocks, Linden Hills, (\imungar. 

HarshaO^s No. 2 


... B. J. Stocks, Linden Ril:s. Cunningar. 

Penny . 


... r. J. Stocks, Linden Hills, Cunningar. 

Kiverina 


... Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, TVeilingtoni 
Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbio, Dubbo. 

Tunrey 


M, Qokk and £veiett» Narrawa, Wellington! 

WandiOa ••• 

••• 

••• G. B. B. Williams, Gerelgambeth Ltd., lUabo, 
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P(7RE Seed- wniinutd. 


Waratah 


Yandilia King... 


Odts—^ 

Algerian 

Gidgeo ... 
Mulga ... 


Barley — 
Trabut 


Manager, Experiment Farm, Oondobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Tiangie, • 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Ticbborno. 

E. J. Allen, Gregra. 

F. Oorke, Wynnefield, via Cowra. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington, 

G. R. B. Williams, Gerelgarabeth Ltd., lllabo. 
J. W. Wilson, Collie Road, Gil; andro. 

Quirk and Evert^tt, Narrawa, Wellington. 

B. J. Stookfl, Linden Hills. Cunningar. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, Dubbo. 

S. Kanaley, Junee. 

C. Bennett. Forbes-road, Cowra. 

D. B. Miltiiorpe, '‘Somertiet,” Narandera. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

E. J. Allen, Gregra. 

C. Bennett, Forl)es-road. Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

,T. W. Childs, (’arndop. 


A’number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have' 
not been received, and these cro|3s have not been listed. 


The Problem of Rural Santtatiox. 

The noc^I for an high a standanl of sanitation in rural ilistriots as in town^ 
must bo recognised if tho health of the coinmunil y is tn be maintained, points 
out the Neir Zealmn^ Joirntal of Aifrindtttre The fountry dweller fre^juenth 
selects his site, plans the layout, builds hi> house and farm buildings, provide^ 
his water supply, and makes provision for the. disposal of waste jiroduct.^ 
according to his own ideas, and not always on lines l ondncix e to the healthiest 
conditions. 

An irn})ortant as]>ect of this problem is the question of sewage dis]msal, a 
subject whicli is discussed in a pam]dilot obtainable fr{*<^ froni the Department 
of Agriculture, Sydney. 


Soil Condition and Plant Growth. 

Since the discovery, about the middle of the last (^entury. of tho soil con¬ 
stituents taken in by plants, the tendency has been to place too much reliance 
on the chemical nature of soil rather than on the physical, hut recently, as 
our knowledge of the chemical side has improved, the physical side is d<» 
manding more and more attention. It has beeti established beyond all 
doubt that if a soil contains all tho oloments requited for succtsssful fdant 
growth, tho plant will not thrive if the physical condition of the soil is bad. 
A young plant in«ay be likened to a child, A child, liowever well nourished, 
will not grow u]> a lioalthy adult if brought up in unlicalthv surroundings 
. . . A seedling must have open soil through whicli the air and water 

have a suitahle circulation. H. L. SorTHEiiN, in the Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Acfrimlture. Western Australia. 
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Poultry Notes. 

March, 1927. 


JAMES HADLINOTON, Poultry Expert. 

Till, work meiitioucd for last month will still require the closest attention, 
and, in addition, the preparations for the cominjr breeding season .sliuuld 
be kept in view. March is not too early to make a .start to look out for new 
breeding stock where such is required, and there are but few farms where 
some is not more or less n€>cessary. 

During this and next month the egg-laying competition will be eoucluded 
and .4liuw-> will be lield, whi(h will bring poultry-farmers in contact a f>ood 
deal, ami <q>portunitie8 will occur for comparing note? and arranging for 
now stoelv. It is not always a good plan to purchase winning birds on the 
assumption that a win at a show or in a competition is the sole qualiiication 
requiri'd. Such purcha.ses are often good advertising, but they may not 
be equally good in respect of results in the breeding pen; and it is tlie latter 
that is of Ihfi utmost importance to the reputation of the brccnler and the 
stai>i!ity of lii.^ farm. The seasoned breeder know.s only to-) w<‘ll the pitfalls 
open to liiin. What are known as ‘‘fluke’* specimen^' ofliui win at >hows 
or in competitions. That is to say, such .sj^^ecimens as do win or get well 
plact-d ar(; not always the result of sound breeding or representative of the 
skill of the breeder. It is therefore always advisable wliiai purclla^ing bird-; 
for actual stud brfHMling tuirposas to inquire into the autecedents ot tlu^ 
stock from whicli the bird or birds are bred, and the class of birds that form 
the family to which they belong. '. 

As far as poultry is eoncenied, iKjdigrees as usually (pioted may not be 
vvorth the paper they are written on, for the simple reason that there is no 
Olio other than the vendor to ve rify either the quality or the ])erfonnanci 
In other words, no authorised standard stud hooks an* ket>t in connei-uon 
will) poultry, as is tlie ease with horses, cattle, shoep, pigs, &e. The explana¬ 
tion is simple. TIk* animals mentioned an* bred monoganiously, / <?.. by 
pairs, and absolutely reliable pedigrees are possible. Kot so with ])onltry, 
which are bred polygamously. he., one male to so many female^, mar<*d 
together. 

Out of this will probably arise another question: wliv not breed tlu* ])es1 
sptMuinens monoganiously and ensure pedigrees as in tlio ease of other 
But it is obvious that to breed poultry in any ot;i(*r way than in pens of a 
nurnlKH' oi females to one male involves more numiimlation than the av(*rage 
pr>111try-farmor Cor even the stud breeder) will, or can, generally practi-^^c. 
In actual farm-breeding operations pairs, as a rule, give the worst r(‘sulu 
in (a) fertility, {h) strength of chicken, and (c) laying: of the female, so 
that in this class of mating the very foundations of all requirements are 
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sapped in the first aet. True, single-pen testing of hens and of matings 
are practicable by manipulation in changing the male bird from pen to pen, 
as is done in fecundity experiments, such as are being carried out at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. But the amount of work involved in 
marking and recording individuals is so enormous as to practically preclude 
its adoption on the farm, and unless practicable there the ultimate results 
are lost in obscurity. Then, again, even from single matings there are many 
degrees in quality and in egg-laying capacity from the same parentage, and 
for the most part the beat specimens would be of such value as would almost 
prohibit their general use on the farm. 

Apart, however, from such highly scientific breeding, there are good, 
indifferent, and bad flocks, according to the amount of skill and consistency 
put into selection, breeding, rearing, and feeding in one^s general operations. 
Such skill as constitutes good work on a farm is manifest, not in odd 
specimens, but in the general conformity of the flock to a uniform standard 
of size, type, and character. The existence of these is a sign of careful and 
skilful breeding, whereas a mixture of types and characters denote lack of 
the breedcr\s skill. 

I'hese hints should be some giiidc to the uninformed in these matters. If 
every utility poultry-farmer made a study of the breed he keeps, sufficient 
to enable him when purchasing birds to make good selections for his l)reo<l- 
ing-pens instead of trusting too much to advertised performances, a great 
change for the letter would soon come over the poultry industry, and it 
would become a more remunerative occupation. 

Avoid Early Matured Birds. 

One of the greatest mistakes made in choosing breeding stoek, whether on 
the farm or by way oi purchase, is the selection of too early maturing 
specimens. It (luitc* a common thing to see a batch of early-matured, 
precocious-looking binls »eleet(*d as breeding stock, wliile more robust, 
slower maturing, but better-grown birds, are rejected Ix'cause in the mind 
of the uninformed farmer they a])pear less likely layers or sires, as tlie cas<‘ 
may bo. In this (?onneoti(>n ‘'growth and maturity’’ are not synonomous 
terms. For instance, one bird might be fairly well matured and commence 
laying at four and a half to five months old, and yet l>e very much under¬ 
sized; while another bird continues to grow and does not mature until a 
month or six wx^ks later. The latter is the more desirable bird in every 
way to breed from. Small, quiek-maturing birds might answer all the 
conditions required in a layer, or* in a sire of layers, but all the same they 
are the bane of the poultry industry. The continued selection of this class 
of bird as breeders is the surest w^ay to produce a degenerate flock^ with its 
train of evils—constitutionally weak chickens which are difficult to rear, 
and too many medium to small eggs. Instead of four and a half months’ 
layers being hailed as a blessing, they should be regarded as the greatest 
curse on the farm. No farm is perhaps entirely free from a portion of them, 
but to deliberately augment their numbers by breeding from them is the 
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height of folly. If the farmer would only bring weights to bear in hie 
selection of breeding stock, he would automatically eliminate these early- 
maturing specimens from his pens. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that weight should be one of the prime factors in choosing breeding birds. 

The weights desirable for breeding in the various breeds have been pub¬ 
lished from time to time in these notes, but their reproduction here is 
necessary to complete our advice on the subject in view of the approach of 
tlie breeding season. 


Dedrabk Wd^lits. 

The following weights should be insisted upon for breeding stock:— 

White Leghorns, oookeiels, at least 5 lb. 

„ cooks (over 12 months old;, 6 tb. to 7 lb. 

„ pullets, 4 lb. to 4| lb. 

„ bans (over 12 months), 5 lb. to 5} lb. 

Orpingtons, cockerels, 6 to 7 lb. 

cooks, 7 to 9 lb. 

„ pullets, 5 to 6 lb. . 

„ hens, 6 to 7 Ib- 

Langshans, Bhode Island Beds, and Wyandottes should have similar 
weights to those of the Orpingtons. 

Avoid too Clofe Breodiag* 

Whatever theories might be propounded from time to time on breeding 
for egg-production per medium of mating close relatives, the fact remains 
that close in-breeding (unaccompanied by a breeder’s skill—and almost 
genius—in selection) is the road to ruin. The farmer who is ^not well 
informed in these matters is safer by far to avoid close breeding, and to go 
in for outcrossing, by which is meant crossing two strains of the same 
breed. Close in-breeding and the selection of early-maturing birds to breed 
from are the nvo main cause'' of .small eggs, though there are other suhsi- 
diary factors, of which food deficiency is a frequent one. 

During tlie re<‘ent high cost of fecKiiiig, there has been a strong temptation 
ta substitute too much green food for more substantial fare in the morning 
mftsh, and several cases of falling off in size of eggs have lately come under 
notice. These w’ere cas<>s where in the earlier months of the laying period 
normal to large-sized eggs had been produced by tlie same flocks, but the 
reduction in size was so marked as to cau.se the farmers concerned to .seek 
an explanation. 

The Small Egg. 

There is no State in the Commonwealth in which more attention has hevii 
paid to size of eggs than in N'ew South Wales. Tt has l>een a condition in 
tlie Hawkefibury Agricultural College Egg-laying Comi>etition almost from 
its inception, and there is no doubt that the general bulk of eggs marketed 
in this State eomparos more than favourably with those produced anywhere. 
Our entry into the world’s market with an exportable surplus, of 70 per cent, 
of the eggs shipped from the whole Commonwealth makes it more than ever 
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necessary thst our efforts l>e concentrated on the production of good-sized 
eggs. This con only be attained by strict attention to all the factors men¬ 
tioned above. 

Chicken-pox (Warts). 

During this and next month chicken-pox is generally prevalent. If the 
advice tendered from tpne to time in these notes is faithfully followed there 
should be little or none of it to worry about, but a hint as to what to do may 
be seasonable. 

The main thing where the disease has got into the flock is to make an 
effoit to dry up the sores and allay the irritation. For this purpose there 
is nothing better than tincture of iodine, used as a. paint, with whudi the 
sores are ii’^I.tly touched. Where the sores have got into the eyes the iodine 
is too severe, and ordinary laundry blue can tlien be used with good eifect, 
3Iedicines are not of much use once the disease has broken out, and it will 
usually run its course in about three weeks. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

sSkorktahiils are iuvited to forward for insertion in lliis page dates of tneir forthcoming 
«how8 ; these should teach the Kditor, I'epartnieut of Agriculture, Sj^dney, not later 
than the loth of the Jnonth previous to is>8ue. AlteratiouB of dates should be notified 
once, 

tm. 


Society anil Seoretai \. 


Gate. 

Society and Secretar^. 


Bate. 

YasH (E. A. riu-kcy) 

'Maieli *•, 0 

Lner|'M>ol (R. (’. FitEpatncK) 

April 

2 ’ 2.'i 

Olen Inncs A. Priest.) 


S. lb 10 

Uorriffo (J H. Skeoeh) . 

,, 

27, ‘i!* 

Bangalow (W. H Hcjtlinjt) 

,, 

0, JO 

Gloueester 

,, 

27, 28 

Cloonm 


0. 10 

Narrabri 

,, 

J7, ‘i s 

Ture<M R. I‘luiumen 


0. 10, 1! 

Rulhur.st (N. B, Kicimrdson) 


27, 28 29 

Luddenharn (J. McKnig-hi) 


11, 12 

1' ForxtertW. Pop)ionhnifen) 

,, 

29, 30 

OranviUe (U. ilyslop) 


11. 12 

•i WcIlinj;ton (A. E. HoM.on) 

May 

3, 4 

AlackH\ ille ' W G. Huyhc'. 


Jf», It. 

'( Wiinfham (lb Stewart) 

,, 

4. 6 

Hat low (C. S Grearoryi .. 


lf». 16 

1 Grafton (L. C. Law»oii) 

*> 

4. 5, 6, 7 

Armidali' A. .McArtimr 


i:> to IS 

1 Windsor (11 S. JobnM on) 

,, 

5, 6, 7 

Cumnock (K. J. Alxtmcth.^) 



iMibbo 

,, 

10, 11 

Niuibiij (S. H Kilinistfr; 


It), 17 

1 Wariabta 

,, 

11, 12 

Eden (H, P. WdliiiL^s) 

,, 

It), 17 

' Dunuog (W. 11. Green) , 

,, 

n, 12, 13 

<j;undajral(N. W. Holimn) 


16, 17 

1 Cooiiainble (J. C. Wilson) 


18, 19 

Beinbokn 


16, 17 

, Narromine 

,, 

1“, 19 

r(omt>ala 


16, 17 

riiiiarra 


1«, 19 

Nabhic 


17, IS 

I C«»ino(P. W.W. Manson) 


25, 26, 27 

Taralifa . .. 


17, IS 

j Uoiialbo(W. G. K. Johnston) 

•lune 

S, 9 

Mendcwiraii (F. K. Mainori) 


lb 

JHabo. 

Aug. 

17 

C^mpbelJtown (W. N. Hudd) 


It, 19 

1 Wajfga Mi’aaKa<F. II. Croaker).. 

,, 

23, 24, 2^ 

4ittcanbevan f A O Manns) 


18, 19 

[ Cootamundra . 

,, 

30, 31 

niaync.^ (J. H Moore) 

J » 

22, To 

j Grefifell . . .. 

,, 

30, 31 

Melons (W. P. Stao^for) .. 


2*2, 23 

1 Lake tJar^cliigo 

,, 

31 

Coonabarabran 

If 

22, 23 

I Youn^ 

Sept, 

(}, 7, H 

Nimniitabel. 

M 

22. 23 

1 tJnifarie . 

,, 

7 

Tamw’orth. 


2*2, ‘J.3, 24 

Ganmaiii (C. 0 Henderson) 


13, 14 

Crook well 

>f 

22. 28, 24 

1 

1 


13, 14 

Coraki (J. Allison).. 

ff 

23, 24 

I Oowra . 


13, 14 

Kenip»ey(N W Cameron) 


23, 24, 25 

Aibury (A. Q. Yountf) .. 


13, 14, 15 

TiIhavR. C. Hapgood) 


26, 20 

Murrumburrah 

,, 

20, 21 

Balla^ielah .. 


25, 26 

Catiowindra. 

,, 

20, 21 

<2uirindi (G Curtis) 


2», 80, 31 

Ti mora . 


20, 21, 22 

Oransre (G L. William ) . 


29, 30, 31 

Boorowa . 


22, 28 

•Catheart < B. A. Stewart. 


J40 

BarelUn. 

tt 

28 

Camden (O V. Sidman) .. 

»l 

31,ApUl,2 

Harmodman. 


28 

<}ou1b»m (F, D. Hay; 


3l,Apl.3,2 

nillston . 


30 

Stroud 

April 

1, 32 

Ardlethan. t' ,, 

Oct, 

5 

JIuswelibrook <H. C. Sawkins) 

,, 

6, 7, 8 

(^uandtatla 


ft 

Brook vale .. 


S,9 

iManrandera'kf F. Murray) 

,, 

11. 12 

East Gresford . 


8,9 : 

ArlaH Fark ... 


12 

%dney Itoyal ^0, C. Somerdlle) ' 

M»» 

Jlto20 

Griitith . 

*1 

18,12 
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Orchard Notes. ^ 

Maach. ' » 

W. J. ALLAN and W. Le UAV BRSKETON. 

Tiik g:ro'wertt of the late deciduous fruits in the iiifland and tableland areas 
will still be employed harvesting: their crops. This apd tlie common storage 

apples were di&elt with in last month's notes. 

In re8i>e^*t to common storage, attention might be drawn to the open store 
shed. It has-been noticed both at the experiment farms and in private 
orchards in cool tableland districts that late-keeping apples, 8U<»h as Granny 
Smitli, whem stored in the open, but protected from the rain, and situated^ 
on the cool side of a building or a cutting on the side of a hill, or prot(^ted 
by thick tall trees so that the sun never reaches the ^ck of eases, the fruit 
kcei>s in fresher condition than apples picked at the same time and from 
the same block of trees, but stored in a walled building. A comparatively 
cheap and cool oi)en aliod can l)e constructed of rough timber, giving only 
a slight pitch to the rafters; then across the rafters pla^^e saplings (boughs 
and all) close together. On this place a thick covering (5 or 0 feet cltM^p) 
')f straw, piling the straw higher at the ridge to throw the water off and 
then thatching th(* wliole. The shed should lx* high, so that the lowtst j)art 
doo n(#t come closer than within a ctniple of feet of the highest cases (»f 
apples in the fstack. If the shed cannot be given sufficient eaves (which is 
preferable) to prevent the sun from striking on to the cases staekcxl within, 
a tliatdied screen sboukl be fdac<*d im the side or part of two sitles to 
pn»t<*et them. The teases slwuild nor Ik* sttu-ked <dose to this s(tret‘n, but a 
fi»ot or so should 1 k^ allowixl to admit of a current of air. It is a great 
advantage to have the slied protected from the sim by tall thick trees or a 
liigh, sto(?p hill. As protoelion from -mice or rats, a cage or safe of fino-mesh 
wire (or, Ix^ttcr still, win* gauze, as the latter will be helpful in moth control) 
r-luuild \>o built inside the shod. The netting*or gauze should extend over 
the top, ainl tht* floor w’ould also iu*ed to be rat or mousi* proof to prevent 
bu rrowi ng undernea th. 

As pointed out in last month’s notes, it is m<»st imi)^)rtaut that fruit picke<] 
during tl^e heat of the day shcmld not Ik* stacked till eoole«l off. It will be 
found to cool off lK*st if left in the oik*ti overnight. To de» this, it ean he 
stackcMl in the shade in a very o|K*n teinp^)rary staek and only pla(*t>4 
the shed early the next morning before the sun strikes it. 

Pesis. 

Fumigation cun still be successfully (*arried out for scale on cutrus trees. 
As a rule, dtmng the buey part of the fruit season woolly aphis is ne<jes- 
sarily neglected* and a thorcnigh clean up of the trees given as the foliage 
thins out in the autumn. But no grower can afford to neglect any season¬ 
able detail of codlin moth control, even during the busiest part of the fruit 
season. 
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CvltiTiilioii. 

In our drier districts, where the normal rainfall is only about suffioiont 
for the trees, and wh^e water for irri^tion is not available, it is not wise 
to a green crop for ploughing under. But it is a good plan to give an 
early autumn ploughing, leaving the land in the furrows so thit it will allow 
any rain that falls to soak in quickly. 

As the days are shq;^iiing and the sun is not so fiorce, evaporation 
becomes less and cialtivation can be eased off. In districts of ample rainfall, 
or where irrigation can be practised, leguminous green crops, such as field 
peas or tick beans, can be sown as a green manure crop. 

Preparation for New Plantings. 

If the land intended for new planting is in fit condition for ploughing 
and subsoiling, it is a good plan to have the work done as early as possible, 
as moisture is thereby conserved. The soil is also put in a condition in 
which it will absorb any rains that fall, and thus no hold-up will occur at 
planting time through the land being too dry. 


Fobder Conservation an Essential Adjunct to 

Dairying. 

It is often a debatable point as to whether breeding or feeding is the more 
important from the production point of view ... to get the best results, 
both intelligent breeding and feeding are essential. True it is that the best 
cow in the world could not produce without suitable food, and also that if a 
cow has not the inherited tendency to produce milk in large quantities, all 
the feeding in the world will not make o| her a high producer. 

The application of this truism must immediately bring home the fact that 
to obtain the l^st results a sufficient supply of feed ishould always be available, 
and if the natural conditions are such —and unhappily, this is usually the 
case—^that there is likely to be a scarcity of natural pasturage during certain 
times of the year, it is practically essential that the question of storage of 
fodder, either as hay, grain, or silage, must be considered as a necessary con¬ 
comitant to successful dairying, in the same manner that manuring, fallow¬ 
ing, and rotation are considered essential for successful cropping.—H. B. 
Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor, South Australian Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


Too Many Varieties. 

What is apparent to all fruitgrowers is that the dcinaml for some varieties 
is much greater than others. It is also ap{)artnt that if 75 per (*ent. bf the 
varieties of apples and pesrs in cultivation today were eliminat^ed it would 
he gi’eatly to the benefit of the industry, the trarle, and the public. Most 
of these innumerable varieties owe tlieir exi.sien(:e to the individual fancies 
of the git)wers who planted them, and most certainly not to their eoiiunercial 
utility.— H. V. Smstii, at tlie Agricultural Bureau Conference at Orange. 
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AUSTRALIAN CANNED GOODS. 


CANNED FRUITS. 

As a result of juy investigations overseas, I can with pleasure state that 
a keen discrimination faaa been manifested in Australia in the matter of 
selection of varieties of fruit of all kin^ intended for export. I can 
further, with oonjSdenee, state that no blame whatever attaches to the 
grower, for Australian fruit generally is admitted the equal of the best 
obtainable anywhere—^in the raw state. My eulogies, however, begin and 
finish there. The old adage that God sends tiie food and the devil sends 
the cooks very nearly expresses the result of my careful inquiries into the 
disabilities we suffer under when facing competition in the British 
markets. 

The average grower contributes everything required of him towards 
meeting the British markers demands, but from that stage to the point of 
landing the goods in Britain we have nothing to be proud of; on the other 
hand we have much to chide ourselves for, since our methods of packing 
can be summed up as nothing short of crude and slipshod. I propose to 
justify this harsh statement, and the best and most practical way, though 
perhaps odious, is by comparison. 

Sdictiott (Gradiag.) 

lot me commence with selection (grading), 1 have “ cut ’’ a can of Aus¬ 
tralian dessert peaches and other fruits, and found halves of most perfect 
fruit mixed with others of similar quality, which have been bruised, and 
this portion, having been crit away, leaves the contents very uneven; the 
whole pack thus suffers by comparison with foreign samples* Again, 
under-ripe fruit and green butts are frequently found in a can of otherwise 
well-graded fruit. 

On the other hand, when a can of Californian has been ‘‘cut,’^ each 
and every half of the fruit has been a perfect specimen. The Oaliforniau 
best grade canned fruit, to my mind, has no peer at present, but I am 
satisfied that with the same meticulous care and attention manifested in 
the important department of packing, Australia can easily her own 
with Oalji^niair aad.mp^ver obtain^jfe good a pr^ fmr her prepuce, once 
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Grading of canned fruit in California is carried to a fine point of per¬ 
fection, as witness the following gradings:— 

(1) Fancy/’—Superiative quality and generalJy specimen fruit in 
heavy syrup. 

(2) Choice/’—Similar to the first named, hardly as large, but perfect. 

(3) Standard.”—^Well-graded fruit, free from blemish, but lighter 
syrup. 

(4) ** Seconds.”—Of poorer quality, but well gradetl and lighter syrup 
still. 

(r>) Water.”—Similar to ‘^‘Seconds/’ but fruit packed in water. 

Ui) ‘'Pie,"—Over-ripe fruit, free from bruises, under-r^e fruit uid 
eull'i! packed in water. 

Desert b^^riee, such ais raspberries, &c., are generally graded as “ Choic<s" 
" Fancy ” quality being reserved for the harder fruits that will not mush ” 
and will invariably turn out perfect 


CoBtaisftRi. 

Now as to containers; the greatest care and attention is paid by the 
Americans to this very imp(»rtant feature. The leading brands of berri(‘s 
and fruits are packed in what is known as the sanitary can. Instead of the 
interior being white, it is of a pale golden colour. Peaches, pears, and other 
similar fruits are generally packed in what is known as “ two and a 
halves,” but “ Fancy ” and sometimes ^ Choice ” are in threes ” with 
berries in ‘^twos.” Additional to this, these fruits are packed also in 

individuals ” (ones) for certain trade, both tails ” and fiats,sufficient 
for a des«ert for two, which is very economical. 

Gold lacquor of good quality and pale colour lacquering, carefully done, 
is the rule, for the outside of tins of Californian. This €>nhaii<3es the 
fippi-a ranee of the (‘an, and when goods have to be kept any length of time 
helps to prevent pitting ” of the cans and consequent loss. 

Labeling. 

Where California is pi*ofiigate in her attention to this feature—a most 
important one, and short of quality the greatest asset to tho shopkeeper— 
Australia, I should say, in comparison, considers it hardly worthy of notice. 
Take any of the leading Araerioan brands; for instance, that of the Cali- 
frfrnian Fruit Canners’ Association; the labels used are worthy examples of 
tiie artists and lithographers’ art. Our produc^tions in this departmeoit 
can be given no beIttT appraisement than an attempt from a kindergarten. 
The Californian packer realised that after lavkhing all the care and atten¬ 
tion on the contents of the can, he must have his goods attractive for the 
shelves, realising that the label (with the quality liehind it) plays a great 
part in selling the goods. He carries this latter feature to the point that 
he even takes into consisderation the effect of the sun on colouring of the 
labeis, realis^iug that exposure to tlic light fades them; consequently he 
-seeks depth of contrast in his colour scheme. 
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HIb recognised agents, again, are kept supplied witk new labels of all 
his grades and varieties, enabling the latter to strip labels that have become 
soiled for varions reasons (sohaetimes as a result of coming into contact 
with blown ” cans, the juice from which soils some of the contents of the 
case in which the “ blown” has been found). With a view to giving further 
protection in this direction some of the best eanners neatly wrap each can 
in a kind of waterproof paper known as parchmyne,” a pajier of stout body 
having the appearance of a thin tracing paper. I am satisfied that all this 
attention to detail is the key of the Californian?*' success. 

Cates, 

We,are not as happily placed as California for timber, and consequently 
wc labour under a disadvantage, but T am satisfied that all the attention 
possible is not given to casing and branding, as in California. The Ame¬ 
rican cases alone are a greater advertisement. Made of clean white wood, 
the brand is burned cleanly and deeply in on each end of the case, generally 
monopolising the whole of both ends, while the shipping marks on the tops 
of the cases are small but cleanly stencilled, and, ab<:»ve all, neat. Make 
your own comparison of these details with our own export eases. 

Lastly fhe strapping. Wiring has its advantages, but strapxiing (hoop¬ 
ing) to my mind is preferred by the shopkeeper. It is.easier to take off, 
l>ermitting him to emx>ty the cases without in any way disfiguring them - 
a feature, since he sometimes uses them to deliver or rail away groceries, or 
alternately sells them: the case still remains an advertisement. 

Show Canis. 

Tlu* leading ]»ackers supjdy beautifully illustrated Ixwklete, showing 
f>rands and giving full particulars of their different packs with a view to 
educating the grocer, and they also issue to clients, through the agents, 
attractive show cards. Small tins loaded with sand, the size of a large 
cotton reiJ, is an idea which has been used for advertising purposes. These 
are exact reproductions of the commercial j>ackage. Given to ctistomers, 
they generally find their way into the nursery for the children to play 

shop ” with, which idea carries its own suggestion. 

I could go on at length, but I think I have said enough to merit your 
thinking that we have much to do before we can comt>ete on an equal foot¬ 
ing with our competitors in California. 

BOTTLED GOODS. 

Perhaps the ”fifty-seven varieties” are the l>est example of how to pack 
bottled goods. Our packing and get-up, generally speaking, is the finest 
example of how not to do it. The most creditable display T have seen is in 
Australia House, and that, I l)elieve, the product of one finn. 

As an instance of the care the Americans take, mention may :l»e made of 
their catsup. The innocent little label round the neck of the bottle would 
appear to be sheer waste of time and money. But that necktie,” as it is 
called, plays a great part in the selling of tiie bonk*, for it screens from 
the eye the discolmiration of the catsup which has dtiefl along the top of 
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the neck» the result of handling of oasea in transit—detail, hut a most 
important one. The neatness of the cases is again erident with bottled 
goods; dovetailed, of clean white wood^ and inside the whitest of sawdust, 
and again the perehmyne paper round each bottle. The sanitary cap that 
strips off is used in some cases, and in* others the screw-top, bright and 
shining. 

CAMMED meats; 

Many of the drawbacks mentioned in connection with Canned fruits 
apply to this department also; they indude bad lacquer, execrable odour 
schmnes and designs, and distinctly bad lithographic work; cane battered, 
either due to careless handling at works or in transit or bo^, sometimes 
due to " play ’’ in the cases, the result of the latter being made too* large 
(this remark applies also to the cans); sleepiness of contents (cardess 
packing); too much fat; lack of discrimination in the class of meat; pre¬ 
sence of hair at times; ox cheek meat in corned beef; careless processing, 
such as insufficient sterilisation and soldering of seams; irregularity of 
quality; sometimes short weight; sloppiness continually reported in canned 
tongues, with too much root ” packed in comparison with American and 
JTew Zealand packs. There is room for great improvement here. 

CONaUSIOM. 

I trust that this report will be regarded as one of constructive criticism, 
and that it will be recognised that my only object in expressing so forcibly 
my opinions in connection with these matters is to bring about an im¬ 
provement which will enable Australia to take her place in tbe world’s 
markets. 

DISTRIBUTION OF AUSTRALIAN CANNED FRUITS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Extensive inquiries were made into the methods of distribution of AuS' 
trdian canned fruits in the United Kingdom, and as to the possibilities of 
extending the market therefor. The pr6Mem was approached from the 
following aspects:— 

1. Direct sales to consumers. 

2. Direct sales to retail shops through a ’Government-owned or con¬ 

trolled organisation. 

3. Direct sales to retail shops through existing wholesale merchants. 

4. Sales to multiple stores. 

5. Skies through brokera 

Direct Safes to Coaseneif. 

In order to make direct sales to consumers it would be necessary for the 
Government or the Water Conservatiem and Irrigation Commission to 
obtain control of a large number of retail shops in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, either by purehase of a cbntrdling mterest in aU existing 
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organiaatioxL or by , the opening up of new shops. There are organisations 
of this kind here in the grocery and also fresh meat trades. Probably the 
largest grocery multiple stores organiaatiom with its subsidiary companies, 
controls about to 1^400 shops in Great Britain. This highly organised 
institution trades in all classes of grocery and provision merchants’ pro> 
ducts, is C£^italiiied to the extent of £2,400,QOO, and is valued now at 
approximately £6,010,626. 

This will probably convey some idea of the immensity of its interests and 
the problem which would require to be faced to either obtain a controlling 
interest in it—if such were even possible—or copy it. To attempt to do so 
with canned ^iroods only, even if the whole of the Australian pack were 
available, would be manifestly absurd. Evmi with the aid of the allied 
goods generally exported from Australia, e.g., dried fruits, butter, lioney, 
cheese, fresh meat, &c., taking into consideration the present state of their 
develepmmt, limited production, irregular supplies, cost of production and 
transport, the question is hardly one to which to my mind can be seriou«ily 
considered as a commercial proposition. 

Such a venture, requiring as it would enormous capital, intense organisa¬ 
tion, years of continuous and unceasing effort, ample cold and other storage 
space in London and the provinces, and super management, could only be 
regarded as a foolish and dangerous experiment. I cannot re<*ommend it 
as a reasonable business venture, or a possible solution of the problem oi 
marketing canned goods. 


Direct Sales to the Retail Trade throafh a GovemneatHiwiied or Controlled 

Wholesale OifaiiBatioii. 

As an objwtive, a scheme of this nature is more worthy of serious con¬ 
sideration than any attempted direct 8d:ling to the public; both require 
large capital—the latter a prodigious amount^—and infinite capacity for 
organisation. To obtain control of an existing organisation or to inaugu- 
gurate a new one would, it is estimated, require not less than £100,000; the 
amount would naturally depend on the extent of the ground it had to cover 
and the variety of goods it is to handle. It would need its own warehouses 
and means of transport, a large number of well-paid travellers, a head 
office, and a large staff of <derfcs to keep accounts. 

At the outset it may ibe definitely stated that such an organisation 
handling canned goods alone—or even allied, as it must inevitably be. with 
several classes of other primary products exported from Australia—^would 
be, to use the terms of one prominent business man vitally interested in 
Australian goods alone, inadvisable and impracticable^ sure to make 
a heavy loss.^’ Indeed* no broker, merchant. Or trader can hope to succeed 
by carrying one or even a few highly competitive lines like canned fruits; 
the overhead charges would be too heavy to be borne. Such expenses are 
only practicable when (^ead over xxumy lines. If such an organisation 
were not already a wholesale grocery and provision business it would 
rapidly develop ipto one^ iind wquM ql necessity have^io carry many lines, 
the majority of whi«h would not have any interest for Australia. It is 
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conceivable that in order to meet the varied demands qf its customers, an 
Australian controlled house would be compelled to deal in some of the 
goods of its competitors, even American canned fruits, for many grocers, 
in order to meet their customers’ requirements, must carry these, and it is 
essential for a wholesale house to -be in a position to supply the whole of its 
customers’ wants, however varied; otherwise it runs the risk of competitors 
doing so. It is comparatively easy for travellers to carry a number of lines, 
and it is only )>y doing so that the overhead charges against individual 
lines can he made a <'ominereial proposition. 

A wholesaler must also allow extended Credit, and he runs the risk, and 
must carry the burden of bad debts. Each issue of the Tra^p Journal dis¬ 
closes numerous failures amongst retail grocers. It is to cover those risks 
and arrange for distribution that there is a difference of approximately 
Is. per dozen between the price of canned fruits to the wliolosaler on the 
one hand and the retailer on the other. 

It is particularly worthy of. note here that up to the present very little 
has been done by the large American canners to cultivate this class of 
direct trade, though inquiries towards this end have been made and 

one or two initial experiments tried, only to he abandoned later. Several 
wholesale provision hou^ci^ dealing with canned meats, sauces, condiments, 
and such like have carried and still carry lines of caiint^l fruits with their 
meats, but no great fruit canners are attenifitiiig such cla.^s of trade. 7'hey 
prefer the i3roiniit ?jettl(‘nients (»f the wholesaler to the delays and un¬ 
certainty of the retail trade already referred to. 

It is very essemtial for a wholmde house* to carry siifhcient stocks to 
supply its customer,' H' and when rcfpiired: consequently stocks of chief 
lines, e.g,, canned fruits, A:e., must be large enough to ensure continuity of 
supply, and, above all. must be available when retfuired. otherwise grocers 
will be indu(*ed t(» transfer their business to a house on which they can rely, 
and which is not liable to be jieriodically shoi*t of its chief lines. Tt is a fact 
that Australian good« are notorious for Ixdng irregular in supply from year 
to year, and thi.s is fatal to organised trading, such as would l>e demaruhxl 
by a wholesale organisation. The fact that these periodic sliortagcvs may 
be due to drought or any other cause does not affe<;t the resultant liostih* 
attitude of the grocer who'^e trade has suffered and whose customers have 
been thus inconvenience<l. 

To sum up, it is questionahle whether a canner who may obtain a better 
price by selling wholesale in thi‘5 way would gain more in the end than by 
letting the ordinary trade take the.'^ risks. ITe would assuredly have the 
uncertainty as to final realisations wliich would result until each pack had 
been disposed of, whereas by using the trade generally as bis me<iiuin of 
distribution he is likely to learn within a reasonable time where he stands 
financially from the ^^easoirs operations. 

Among others interviewed, I invited one broker of verj- good repute and 
with a quarter of a century’s experience in London in this trade, and 
interested only in Australian produce, to consider whether he would lx* 
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prepared to co-operate in «uch a business as I have outlined* sharing ex¬ 
penses, &€., and h6> without hesitation, refused to entertain it, remarking, 
as I have already indicated, that “whilst it was not impossible, it was cer¬ 
tainly inadvisable and impracticable, and sure to entail heavy loss.” This 
merchant’s principals have already approached him along the same lines, 
and although prepared to carry out such a trial if instructed to do so, he 
had already advised strongly against it. 

Direct Sales to Retail Shops through Eaistkig Wholesale Merchants. 

Tn considering this aspect of the matter it is assumed that any merchants 
who are likely to be considered arc already in a sumciently large way to 
ensure that they have established connc*ctions and a numerous dienteU* on 
their books, and are also prepared to guarantee their tu'counts. No other 
class of merchant should be seriously considered. The relative merit and 
status of the firm being established, there is no doubt that it is possible 
to carry on in this way. It mitst, however, bo borne in mind that this course 
will close all othei* channels of trade to us. As a matter of fact,‘all ctthcr 
traders, retail grocers, wholesalers, and brokers, be<^ome propagandists 
against one brand of canned fruit if this method of dispt>sal is adopted. 

In the course of my inquiries I interviewed the principals of several 
whoh^sale distributing houses, and whilst the number of firms eager and 
willing to handle our business is large, I am definitely of opinion that the 
number which could and would do it effectively witliout the aid of brokers 
is very small indeed. When pressed on the ijoint. many of these firms said 
they must reserve to themselves the right to use all existing trade channels, 
iiicduding brokers, for the disjiosal of any goods entrusted to them. This, 
in itself, is a grave weakness, for other wholesale firms will not hasten to 
buy, even through brokers, a line which is being carried to certain of the 
retail trade by a competitor; in practi<'e they will only buy it under dire 
iH'cessity and to meet specified requists for that particular brand by their 
own customers. 

Tn committing itself to this class of business, a distributing house of 
any standing generally requires the eanner to enter into a long-term agree¬ 
ment, confining itself to use the firm exclusively for a particular mark or 
brand; to guarantee the continuity of supplies at competitlvo prices, irre¬ 
spective of the cost of manufacture; to keep the quality up to the aviwago 
of similar goods from other countries; and probably during the early years 
give him supijxirt with an advertising campaign. The commission payable 
on this class of business, viz., 5 per cent., is double that usually charged 
by brokers; as an offset against this it is claimed, how’ever, that higher 
prices will be realised. This increase in price is hypothetical and may be 
all absorbed if advertising is insisted ui>on; no trader would give any 
estimate of the probable increase in price, whereas it is certainly a con¬ 
servative estimate to say that the extra commissipn and advertising w^ould 
cost 44d. per doz., and the final realised price would be aec«>unted for to 
the canner after much longer delay. 
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I do not know of any wholesale firm whiifiii would trade excluaiTely in 
canned gooda of one brand; eaeb laige house specialises in canned fruits» 
carrying its own label. Several Ammcan canners cater for this trade 
and will affia the wholesaler's label in the cannery. This system may help 
a canner to sell fruit, but it oerta|nly brings no goodwill to his own^ 
brands. 

If the export output of a cannery were to exceed 100,000 eases per 
annum, it is extremely doubtful if any house could s^ all to the section 
of the retail trade which it supplies, and the aid of brokers would then be 
invdced. If, boweyer^ the output is of smaller dimensions, inlensiTe effort 
on the part of a suitable wholesaler should meet with a measure of success, 
but continuity of. policy, quality, and supply is absolutely essential. 

Saks to Mnhi^ Slorot. 

As multiple stores sell direct to the consumer, direct sales to them should 
be an ideal way to dispose of canned fruits, and theoretically they should 
be prepared to pay a higher price for the goods, as no middlemen inter* 
vene. This, however, they rarely, if ever, do. In practice, the large mul¬ 
tiple store organisations in Englands are such large buyers that they can 
deal direct with brokers, and thus eliminate the merchant; they therefore 
will only buy at bedrock prices from the brokers, and can thus undersell 
the average retail grocer who purchases from a wholesaler. 

They will also deal with the canncr direct, but being keen buyers, will 
only do so when the canner’s price is lower than the price they can obtain 
the same goods for from the broker. ITnlem they are certain the purchase 
from the cannery direct is on very favourable terms they prefer to pur¬ 
chase from the broker, as in this way they secure minimum requirements 
on the spot from time to time, whereas by direct purchase from the canner 
they are compelled to hold large stocks which are a continuous source of 
expenditure for interest, storage, depreciation, insurance, &c. The whole¬ 
sale trader, while he must of necessity accept this state of affairs, does 
not do so with a great deal of grace; consequently if any brand is featured 
by the multiple stores, the ordinary grocer will avoid it because he cannot 
compete in that article at the price, and he will ho encouraged in this 
attitude by the wholesaler, and will become a propagandist against that 
brand of canned goods. As there are some 90,000 grocers in the TTnited 
Kingdom, this is a very important point to keep in view. The brokers 
and wholesale^ houses in this country have already indicated their dis¬ 
pleasure with this direct trading with the multiple stores, and if a change 
of method is contemplated in the future, this prejudice will have to be 
encountered. 

If the Australian brands become associated alone with multiple stores 
and any goodwill is created, the stores will he in a favourable position to 
bargain very keenly for lower prices at^lhe baginniog of each season, and 
the canner may be thus manoeuvred into the unhappy position of n|t| 
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having an alternative market, or being eomjpelkd to sell on an unfavour¬ 
able or artifieally deflated one, due to the absence of interest in the brand 
by the trade channels generally, or to their organised and open hostility. 

The multiple stores, although a prominent and growing part of the 
grocery trade, as yet influence only a minor portion of the trade in canned 
goods. Their business is in the cheapest lines, thus generally they only 
contract for standard goods, leaving the choice and fancy grades to the 
caimers to be disposed of on a market which is already prejudiced and 
unfavourable to the brand because of its association with the multiple 
stores. For example, if a multiple store in a town features Ibis goods, 
the adjacent competitor who cannot purchase that brand so favourably, 
or not at all because it has been cornered by the multiple stores, will only 
s>tock other brand‘d with which he can compete with Ibis ” goods. 

Sales threagh Brdkers. 

Tlie supporters (and so far as the canned fruit trade is concerned tli( r 
are very important) of this class of business claim to be able without 
prejudice to their goodvS in any quarter, to sell to all wholesalers and the 
large multiple stores, and thus cover the whole range of possibilities so 
far as the market concerned. They will not sell direct to the retail 
trade—with the exception of the multiple stores—because such a proceeding 
M’oukl ntwssitate financing the grocers as well as antagonising the whole¬ 
salers who have built up ibis trade. Grocers are given up to three months’ 
credit, and each trade gazette reveals in its bankruptcy columns how risky 
thi^ financing is becoming for the wholesaler. 

From the eanners^ point of view the merit in this method of doing 
business is that the purchase price is paid promptly, and finality generally 
reached before the next season’s pae^ is commenced. If the quality of the 
pack remains consistently good a wide distribution in course of time should 
be assured and a goodwill created. The better class of brokers diarge not 
less than 2§ per cent, commission and guarantee their accounts. 

Many inquiries and Royal Commissions have been held in Great Britain 
during recent yetirs into marketing methods for many tyi^es of primary 
produce, and the findings have invariably resulted in the opinion that tlie 
brokfT fulfils a desirable and essential part in the commercial structure 
<»f the country. 

I commenced my inquiries convinced that the brokers were unnecessary 
and a burden on the industry, and that they should be eliminated at the 
earliest .possible moment. I still hope that trade practices will so evolve 
that this desirable ideal will be possible in the future, but I am afraid that 
trade customs and traditions have firmly established the brokers in all 
classes of foodstuffs, and nothing but comprehensive organisation along 
co-oj)erative lines by the producers will ultimately provide a solution of this 
and other obvious instances of overlapping. 

The largest American canners without exception, so far as 1 know, avail 
themselves of brokers to do their business in the United Kingdom. Although 
I.lCi^nnot quote concrete matters are generally^* inquired 
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into confidentially, I am reliably informed that several American organi¬ 
sations have sent highly qualifi^ groups of men to inquire into the possi¬ 
bilities of more direct trade, but no change has ever been effected. 

The Oalifomian Packing Corporation has commenced this year an 
advertising campaign to develop the trade in ah already well-known bmnd 
of canned fruits. The expenditure will probably amount to £50,000, and 
the cannerS have assured the trade that all resultant inquiries will be 
passed on to them to be dealt with in the usual way of business. I do not 
know whether this scheme is anticipating any proposed Empire Produce 
advertising propaganda, but I am assured it is only an extension of the 
policy which has prevailed with the corporation in tlie United States of 
America during the past few years. It is interesting to note that this 
large sum, via., £60,000, is being spent in this way and no effort is being 
made to expend it in opening up any retail or wholesale oiganisation. 
Further, it is the one brand alone that is being advertised, not , Californian 
fruits generally. 

It is reasonable to assume that had their former inquiries justified the 
setting up of machinery for enabling more direct trading with the consumer, 
this large amount would have been used as a nucleus to this end. 

GeneraL 

The question is often ask(‘d whether it is not possibU* for an agent to 
sell to both the wholesale and retail trade. A broker will not—except to 
large multiple stores—for if he sells to retailers, the wholesale trade will 
not deal with him. A w^holesaler can sell to other wholesalers, but in 
practice does so if his competitors’ customers demand the particular 
proprietary brand he stocks. Wholesalers generally deal in particular 
brands, and therefore other wholesalers will only buy when they want 
stock and then only if the price is low enough to compete with fruit 
offering by brokers. Sales thus effected only realise bedrock prices, but 
the wholesaler will doubtless charge his 6 i>er cent commission, and the 
canner will get kvSs than if the sale were effected by a broker. In other 
words, it will only pay a canner to allow the wholesalers higher commission 
if the latter sells to the retailer, and by doing so obtains a higher price 
than the broker can secure. 

I am definitely of opinion that an effort should be made by all Australian 
canners to endeavour to arrive at an agreement covering a number of year^ 
to dispose of all their export surplus through one channel, and in this way 
eliminate bidding against one another, except on the basis of quality. Should 
this be impossible of achievement, two or more caimers might with advan¬ 
tage place their export surplus in one agent’s hands, and thus eliminate 
some of the competition now existing at the selling end. 

If neither of the above suggeittions is considered capable of adoption, I 
am unable to see any objection to a Oanner putting up his product under 
two distinct brands, and using a broker to market one brand and a selected' 
wholesaler the other. In this way a true comparison of results could be* 
obtained so that a future line of action may be definitely determined upon. 
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The Oversees Farmers^ Co-oyrerative Federations Limited g^ave me iu- 
etanoes in coimeotioii with the marketing of wheat, butter, and eggs^ which 
conchiaivi^ proved that the selling of the same commodities by a Munber of 
representatives resulted in lower ptioes than if the selling had been con* 
fined to one organisation, or at least within narrower limits. 

Fach system of selling has its merits, its limitations, and its disadvan* 
tages, and I cannOt recommend any scheme which will combine the merits 
of two or more, except in a modified form as indicated above, by a division 
of the pank, and even this conflicts with the principle of selling through one 
channel, which should be the aim of all the canning interests in Australia. 
The best course can only be decided upon by reviewing the position as it 
is likely to»develop in the future, and by understanding the limitations of 
each method of distribution. Modern business, especially distribution, is 
so difficult and complex, and on such a large scale that there seems to be 
no royal road to a solution of the very vexed problem of direct sales from 
producer to consumer. 

While investigating the question as to the most desirable means of dis¬ 
posing of our canned fruits, a number of suggestions were made which 
will be of interest and can be considered by those engaged in the canning 
industry. The principal suggestions are enumerated hereunder:— 

1. Stalks diould not be removed from pears prior to canning unless 

the fruit is exceptionally firm. When the stalk is removed the 
liear breaks up, whereas if the stalk is left on, the fruit remains 
whole, due to the fact that certain fibres connected with it keep 
the pieces firm. 

2. The market for sliced peaches is limited, and it is advisable as far 

as possible to market peaches in halves. 

3. Distinguishing labels should be used for each grade. 


Th» Value op Top-dressino* 

To let his paddocks and his pastures remain in their original state ine^iis 
that year by year the farmer becomes bored by the dull monotony of ins 
surroundings and by the fact that his production and profits are limited. 
Accordingly his occupation lacks that healthy interest which is necessary to 
give him pleasure. In the southern part of Victoria and in South Australia 
the process of top-dressing pastures has got past the experimental stage, 
and during recent years thousands of tons of superphosphate have been 
used for this purpose, demonstrating that the policy must be payable. On 
my own place I have experimented with a few acres that have given satis¬ 
factory results. As a result of top-dressing with 1 cwt. of ordinary super¬ 
phosphate, the clovers, which seemed to derive the greatest benefit from the 
manure, increased in height from 4 to 12 inches, and the mass of feed 
generally seemed to be three times as great. The benefit on poorer soils 
would he, oomparatively greater,-— J. E. Jelbaet at Albury Bureau Con¬ 
ference. 
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Field Experiments with Winter Fodders. 

CowKA Expeeiment Farm, 1926. 

jr A. O’REILLY, ExperimonUlist. 

The object of these trials is to ascertain the most suitable crop for winter 
fodder in the Cowra district. The essential points in a crop for this pur¬ 
pose are its ability to stand stocking, its ability to recuperate after feeding 
oft’, and early maturity. 

The usual method' adopted in these trials is to fence the plots, oft tempor¬ 
arily, and as the crops become ready for feeding off to turn in a certain 
number of sheep, removing them when the crop has been grazed fairly close. 
Owing to the abundance of feed on the farm a departure wa.s made this 
year, the plots being cut and made into silage. It is sound practice to sow 
Clops each year for lambing ewes, but in a season similar to this it is more 
economical to convert the extra material into silage, which will be a valu¬ 
able stand-tby in a dry season. 

The trials were sown 19tli April, 1926, and the following crops were 
tested:— 

Slav ryt* ... ... .. ... ... ao lb. hcmmI jmt a<*] 

2»iinrifi(* oats .49 lb. ,, 

Lachlan oats . 49 lb. „ „ 

Gresley wheat.HO lb. 

Skinless barley ... - . ... .55 lb. ,, 

CaiH* bailev ... ... ... ... ... 55 1b, ,, ,, 

The land was ploughed in duly, 1925, .‘^undennit on 29th Thvcinber, and 
springtoothed It^th January, 1!126. The harrow \AaH used un 29tii JMai-eji 
and lath April, and a further harrowing was givc;n just prior to plant in^i. 
The rainfall during the growing i)eriod was as follows:—April, 142 i>oints; 
May, 330; June, 193; July, 190; xYugust, 107; September, 134: total, 1,15? 
points. The seed-bed was in excellent condition to receive the seed and a 
g< od germination in all plots resulted. The Cape and Skinless barleys wert^ 
bndly affected with leaf blotch. 

The yields per acre were as follows:— 

t, c, q. 


iSunrifti* oats . 10 11 2 

Lachlan oat*# . 8 H) 1 

Greftley wheat. S 1 3 

Cape barley ^. H 1 I 

iSkinlesa barley. .3 10 2 

Slav rye. 5 9 0 


From the results obtained it appears that an early maturing variety ot 
oats is the most suitable crop to grow eitber,,for feeding-off purposes or for 
silage. The results confirm those Obtained during 1925, when 1 acre each 
of Sunrise and Mulga oats carried 100 sheep for 12 9 and 10 2 day» 
respectively. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots. 

Wheat and Oat Experiments, 1920. 


Central Western District. 

W, D. KEKLE, H,1XA., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The system of field experiments in co-operation with farmers on their own 
land, which has been a special activity of the Department of Agriculture fur 
the last twenty years, was never more popular than at present. This can be 
regarded as evidence of their value to the farming community, and there is 
no doubt they have been greatly used by farmers as a guide in fanning 
operations and in elucidating many problems. Particularly have they 
demonstrated the comparative value of varieties from the view-point of 
yield, drought and disease resistance, &c., and the necessity of employing 
])ure and graded seed, the right quantity of seed and superphosphate 
j>er acre in each locality, the best methods of cultivation, treatment for 
disease, &c., &c. As evidence of their increase in liopularity it might be 
stated that in the Central West the nuin})er of centres where experiments are 
being conducted has risen from eleven to forty-eight in the last four years, 
the number of plots from 169 to 4(Xl, and the area under €X}»eriinents from 
147 acres to 423 acres. 

In the season just past the following farmers conducted wheat and oat 
experiments in co-operation with the Department in thi.s district :— 

Wheat Esi^periments. — 

C. A. Carter, “Kikiamah, ' Grenfell. 

H. Ncalon, “ Curraiong,'’ Quandcnig. 

H. B. Black, “ Bra<nnar,” Oreenethorpe. 

A. McKay, Groeuothorpe, 

H. H. Taylor, “ liavonaleigh,” Eualdrie, via (in^nft ll. 

A. Howlands, “The Pines,” Neville, via Blaynny. 

Robinson Bros., Tallawang, via Gulgoug. 

B. J. Townsend, “ Glenarvy,” Eugowra. 

H. Peivgelly, Eugowra. 

Y. H. Walker “ Yambouk,” Eugoura. 

J. T. Noble, “Sunnvside,” Eugowra. 

D. O’Neil, “ Clear View,” Bowaii Park. 

E. E. Herbert, Eugowra. 

A. F. Waugh, “Rosewood,” Grenfell. 

J. W. Caldwell, “ Matruh.” Borenore. 

Ohas. Pengelly, “ Springthorpe,” Eugowra. 

K. L, McLaren, “ Jiocksley,” Nora Creek, via Cumnot k. 

Wm. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

Oat Experiments .— 

H. C. Toole, “ Hektoii,” Tarana. 

J. T. OantrBI, “Hazeldean,” Borenore, 

C. A. Carter, “ Kikiamah,” Grenfell. 

H. Noalon, “Cun*ajong,” Quaudong. 

Y. H. Walker, “Yamboola,” Eugowra. 

Wm. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 
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Pure Seed Wheat Areas .— 

Quandnng Agricultiuftl Biueau 
J. T* Hawick^ Quandong, vSa 
J*, Grahaine» Quandongt via Gztmfeli. 

S. Stwrr, ^ Wawa,” Oowra>road, Grenfell. 
A. Nealont Wiiaga, via Grenfell. 

Grecnethorpe Agricultnwl Bureati.— 

H* V. Gray, “ Martindale,** Greenethorpe. 
N. Freebaim, Greenethorpe. 

G. Fisher, “ Spnng Vale,^’ Greenethorpe. 

Eugowra Argicultural Bureau.— 

N. G. McMillan, “Marara,” Eugowia. 

R. H, Herbert, Glenwood,” Engowra. 

F. MuUigan, “Woodlands,” Eugowra. 


The SeatM* 

The season was rather erratic, the commencement of the fallow period 
being very wet, and good rains continuing up to December. From then 
to mid-March very dry conditions prevailed, but the sowing period was one 
of the wettest ever recorded, and great difficulty was experienced in getting 
the crop in under good, conditions. For the growing period, August and 
September were satisfactory, but October and the first fortnight of November 
(a most critical time in the development of grain) were practically rainless. 
As a consequence the grain did not have the plumpness of the previous season, 
and yields did not quite come up to expectations. Some very hot days and 
strong drying winds also contributed towards bringing the crop in early, 
causing a considerable amoimt <4^shelhng out, and producing a fair percentage 
of pinched grain 

The following were the rainfall registrations at representative centres:— 
.r Rainfall. 


Plao-t 


Grenfell 

Greenethorpe 

EuKowra 

Bowan Park 

Tallawang 

Neville 

Car'»o'ir 

norenore 

Taran.» 


i Oioiling PerM, 1S..!0. 


J aiioM Ins Pei iod, 19J5> 1926 Points) 


e. I 

I i i 


ft 


I t © 




July to end April 
July »» »t 

July,» M ‘ , 

February, 1925, to ^prll, 1926 
Octolier, „ „ 

tn7U«t. „ 

November, ,, ,, 

Hepteml>er, „ f ,, 

November, „ „ 


18 89 

207 

1 1821 ^7t| 

S3 

m 

156 

Nil 

8 65 

20 50 

280 

249 

20f 

117 

157! 

92 

NU 

110*45 

17 57 

20S 

282 

m 

114 

1281 

57 

Nil 

9 39 

U 44 

888 

167 

237 

215 

2291 

97 

86 

IS 14 

6« 

40r 

98 

m 

6f 

.+82 

95 

10 

1180 

2710 

499 

125 

285 

884 

468 

. 211 

103 

20 75 

15»09 

486 

121 

824 

m 

886’ 814i 

8S 

1R‘32 

2S01 

{ S94 

101 

221) 

811 

174 

101 

47 

12 57 

20 68 

1 484 

64 

291 

m 

104 

152: 

80 

14 15 


- .. 

- 


-' 

- . 


. 

_ _ 


Diseases. 

The season was one of moderate disease attack^ foot-rot and take-all being 
the most prominent. This was perhaps largely due to wet conditions at 
seeding time and in the early stageil of growth. There would appear also 
to be some correlation between checking of f' ' nts, due to hard feeding-ofi 
of the growing crop, apd take-all attack 
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Ftyinig amat was not nearly so conspieuons this season as in the last four 
or five, possibly due to a short flowering petiod, the result of prevailing 
climatic conditions the previous season. 

Flag smut was mild in its attack, except in isolated places. Moist con* 
ditions prior to the sowing period resulting in pre-germination of spores 
ivere, no doubt, responsible for the mild attack. Federation and varieties 
with Federation aS one of their parentSi appeared to have the highest degree of 
infection. < WandiUa and Nabawa were outstanding in apparent resistance 
to this disease. 

Bust made its appearance on the leaves, but did not develop sufficiently 
to affect the yield. It is probable that the change to dry weather conditions 
prevented a generalised attack. 

The septoria fungus was present, particularly in plots of Binya, but did not 
reduce the yields. 



TM Ortf sf WmliS that iMMM it| kef. 

Mr. C. A. durtw*! fam. XtkUiafh/* QrenfelU 


CalHnrdl Delaik in Wheal Variety Triab* 

C. A, CaHer, GrmfAi .—Dark red basaltic loam soil; fallowed August, 
springtoothed three times; harrowed three times; sown 14th and 15th May; 
seed, 60 Ib.*;^ superphosphate; 50 ib. high-grade; rain on fallow 10*20 inches, 
on crop 8*26 points; dry weather at finish did not allow crop to yield up to 
expectations, but nevertheless it was very satisfactory. 

H, Neahn^ Qutmiong^^lSied loam soil; fallowed July, springtoothed end 
September and December, and harrowed November; ground flooded and 
washed at end of March and again in April; gi!«at difficulty in preparing 
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ground, owing to iiicessant rains; finally reploughed and harrowed before 
sawing on 27tb and 28th May, and harrowed after. Week after sowing 
whole area flooded again; germination not even, but good under the circum¬ 
stances. Yields light, but satisfactory in view of the adverse conditions. 

R. S. Bhcl\ Gfem€thm‘pe,-^'R(^i, basaltic loam soil; undulating; fallowed 
June, harrow^ twice, and after sovring springtootlied six times, and disced 
in January; sowm 2l8t~26th May; seed 52 lb., superphosphate 65 lb. high- 
grade. Rainfall on growing crop, 7*82 inches; very even in growth, and yields 
very satisfactory. 

A. McKay, Greenetharpe.— Black loam soil, level; fallowed June, disced 
twice; rigid-tined once; springtoothed twice, and combine sown 27th May; 
seed 60 lb., superphosphate 90 lb. of standard grade; soil too wet at sowing 
time, and germination patchy; yields reduced owing to unevenness and weed 
growth. 



Bftta wa«al at Mr. 6nliaBi«*s Quialoiif, Tta Grenfell. 

Yieldn—No miimre, 21 Sits. 40 lb.; 401b. 8ii{ierplMMpbate, 27 bti«. 10 ib. 


H, H. Taylor^ Eualdrie, —Level, red loam soil; fallowed end August, 
harrowed twice; disced January; skim-ploughed May; sown with tractor 
and drill 19tb May; superphosphate, 60 lb.; seed, 52 lb. Rainfall on fallow, 
15-16 inches; on growing crop, 7-65 inches; hot winds and delayed stripping 
caused shelling out, which was excessive in Gresley, fairly bad in Waratah 
and Canberra, and least of all in l^uion. Ranee, and Penny. 

B. J . Townsend, Evgowra ,—Red basaltic, slightly sandy, loam soil; fallowed 
August; springtoothed four times: sown 5th-6th May; seed. 60 Ib.; super- 
])hosphate, high-grade, 60 lb.; heavy rain after sowing affected germination 
«iij^tly and scoured the soil. • ^ 
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A* Rowhndsy Neville .—Bed loam «oil, sloping: locality lias an altitude of 
2,800 feet; fallowed October; disced twice, skim-ploughed before sowing, 
too wet to cultivate; sowing delayed owing to incessant rain; sown 7th June; 
seed, 60 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb. (termination and stooling very good; 
winter months cold and wet; October and November rains better than further 
west, and yield very satisfactory; harvested first and second weeks in 
January. 

, D. O'Neil Bowan Park. - t'hocolate-red loam soil, sloping; previous crop, 
oats; land cropped to wheat, oats, and maize since 1872; first ploughed 
in February, reploughed October, springtoothed February, skin)-ploughed 
mid-March, springtoothed April, May, and prior to sowing. Sown, 8th--l()th 
June: see<l, 6() lb.; superphosjihate, 60 lb.; soil very moist at sowing, but 
germination and growth very good. (Vop snfiPered from excess of winter 
rains. 



CoQtf • Fir|rt» Ctraw, Mr. B, i. Towiis«b4*i ** GltDarvy/^ Bttgownu 

Yield, 24i biis. 


Cftas, PettffUly, fiiigifotcm.—Heavy red loam soil, lev'el: cleared 1924; 
fallowed August, 1925; harrowed twice; scarified three times. Sowm 5th 
June with 64 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate. Fallow received very 
heavy rain, and conditions during sowing period were not good: crop did 
not germinate or stool well, and yields light in consequence. 

H. Walker^ Ettgoura.-^-hi^ht red loam soil, sloping: fallowed mid-July; 
harroived twdce, disced January, springtoothed twuce, and combine sowm 
(Wandilla on 29th April, and early maturing varieties on 26th May); seed, 
52 lb.; superphosphate, 65 lb.: germination and growth very satisfactory. 
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' A. F. Wtmffh, Srmfdt. —Light red loani, Ifivxl; followcid Angust, spiing*^ 
toothed twice, disced aod harrowed oaee; sown 28th May; seed, 60 lb.; 
superphosphate 60 U).; raiiifaUexoesidve immediately after sowi)^;; germioa- 
laon and stodii^ £ur, growth very good. 

J. W. CaMwdl, Borenore. —C3iocdate-red to grey loam, ^doping, aeross 
plots; fallowed October; harrowed twice;'replooghed, harrowed prior to 
sowii^ and harrowed after; sown, 19th Jane; seed, 681b.; superphosphate, 
90 lb.; winter rains heavy; germinalaon good, but stooUng not dense. 
Locdiity has an altitude of 2,700 feet, and harvesting eventuated on 4th 
and 6th January. 



mtt crop of Tort If rta M Mi. por mm. 

Owner, Mr, B, B. Black, ** Bmemar,** Oteeneiborpe, 


Jfm, Burns, Carcoar ,—Light red loam soil, sloping; fallowed November 
after winter fodder crop; harrowed and springtoothed twice; sown 19th 
June (very much delayed through incessant rain); superphosphate, 60 lb., 
seed 60 lb. Winter very cold, and heavy rain caused soil to set, preventing 
stooling. 

Robinson Bros,, Tallawang .—Light red loam soil, level; previous crop^ 
winter fodders of oats and barley in a definite two-course rotation, which 
has given excellent results. Fallowed 1st October; springtoothed end of 
November, and twice between mid-March rain and prior to sowing; seed, 
56 lb.; superphosphate 60 lb.. Sown 10th May. Best season as regards 
rain experienced fsome yearn in this district; germination and growth 
very ; straw short* 
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Yields were not obtainable from Mr. G. L. McLaren, Nora Creek, via 
Cumnock, where it was impossible to sow on fallow owing to incessant rain 
and boggy nilture of the ground. 


Cttllaral Detaib in Oat Variety Trials. 

C, A. Gartefi Grenfdh —Same soil and preparation as for wheat variety 
trial; sown 13th May; seed 40 lb., ftU])erphosphate 50 lb.; even, dense 
crops; ripened too quickly owing to dry weather at finish, and shelled rather 
badly, particularly Belar. Fulghum gave highest yield, 37 btis. 10 lb. 
In 1925 it yielded 55 bus. 35 lb.—the best by a substantial margin. 

H, Nealon, Quandorig .—Same soil and jueparation as for wheat varieties; 
sown 7th June; seed, 50 lb., superphosphate 56 lb. high-grade; germinated 
well and made very fair growth considering the flooding and excessively 
wet conditions which prevailed. 


Yields of Oat V-ariety Trials. 

Grain YleUL. ' ’ Hay Yields. 


Variety. 


c. A. 


V. H. 


Caiter. WalUer. j 

Gionfell. 1 Etifjwita. [ 


H. Xoolf, } J. T. Caniriil, Wlu. 
Taraw. ! Bon‘non’. Carciiar. 


rulithuiu ... 

* biu. Ut 
. .! 37 10 

bus. lb. 

24 >0 

1 bu**. 

lb. 

U 

q- 

r. 

U. 

t. 

V. 

q* 

Ih ' 

1 

t c. f|. lb. 

Mulga 

.34 *j;5 

2S (» 

; 32 


1 

12 

0 

0 


12 

0 

0 

2 6 0 0 

lachluti 

. i 33 30 

23 0 

: 36 

20 

1 

5 

0 

0 


17 

0 

0 

1 15 0 0 

Belftr 

...j 27 10 




1 


0 

0 


1.5 

0 

c ! 


Algerian 

...I 


. 


1 

17 

0 

0 

> 1 

2 

0 

0 


Guyra 

1 


1 . 


1 

10 

0 

0 

; 1 

0 

0 

0 



Y, H, WMetf Siime soil and r’liltivation as for wheat variety 

trial. Sown, 26th May; seed 52 lb., superphosphate 60 lb.; germination 
and growth very fair. 

J. T, Cantrill, Borenore. -Soil red basaltic loam, sloping; falJf^wed Se])~ 
tember, harrowed twice, springtoothed twice, and skim-ploughed ]>rior to 
sowing, followed by harrow's; sowm, 28th May; superphosphate 90 lb,; 
sowing delayed too long owing to inability to get on the ground; germination 
good, stooling poor. 

H, C, Toole, Tarana .—Grey sandy loam in good condition at sow'ing time; 
fallowed from October; sown, 27th May; superphosphate, 85 lb.; seed, 
50 lb.; rain on growing crop, 20*15 inches. Growth very good, not dense; 
Algerian gave best quality hay;. Guyra and Mulga were considered best for 
feeding-ofi value. 

IFm. Burns,, Carcoar. -O^t varieties were sown as winter fodders, but 
owing to incessant rain ground too wet to feed off, and they were left for hay 
Soil grey loam; fallowed from previous November; harrowed, springtoothed; 
sown 29th March; seed, 40 lb.; superphosphate, 60 lb.; very good, 
dense crop. 
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Cttbural Notes on the Pore Seed Wheat Areas. 

The system of establishing jmre seed wheat areas with members of the 
Agricultural Bureau has been inaugurated in the Central M'est, and will 
eventually do much good by raising the standard of seed throughout the 
district. Owing to the difficulty of keeping seed pure, and in view of the 
fact that the individual wheat-grower already has too many varieties on his 
farm, the system has been modified to permit of one variety only to eatjb 
grower. The area sown is from 3 to 4 acres in each case, and experi¬ 
ments to determine the best quantity of seed and of superphosphate, cultiva¬ 
tion, and seed treatment, Ac., are made in conjunction with the pure seed 
area whenever possible. 



A Crop ol OaU that yiolM 88| Sui. 

Urtmor, Mr. H. Xt-nlon, Ourr«Jong,‘* Qiiandong. 


, Gkebnethorpk Agbicultukal Bureau. 

ff, (?my, Ormidhorpe, —Soil dark-red basaltic loam: undulating; 
fallowed July, rigid-tined four times, harrowed three times,; sown, I8th May; 
seed, 60 lb,; mannrial trial from 60 lb. to 120 lb. supeiqihosphate in four plots. 
Variety Bena was used; excellent crop, very dense. 

N, Fairhairny -Soil, red loam, sloping; fallowed August, and 

apringtoothed and harrowed twice; sown, 28th May; seed, 60 lb.: variety, 
Gresley. Divided into manurial trial of 60 to 100 lb. superphosphate; growth 
very good. Plots unfortunately not harvested separately in error; appear¬ 
ances favoured heaviest application of sui>erphosphat6. 

ff. Fishery Greenethorpe, —Waratah sown under excellent conditions for 
seed treatment trial; promising high yield, was destroyed by fire, together 
with large area of farm, within a week of stripping. 
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QXJAKDONG AGEXOITS^TUBAI BmtEAU. 

J. T. H&wich, Ormfdl —Waratah on virgin ground; cltGoolate loam, level, 
sown, 21st June; 60 lb. seed; superphosphate, 70 lb.; fallowed from pxevioui 
November, worked twice; ground flooded twice before sowing, and once 
after; poor germination, thin stooling. 

/. Grahame, Quandong,~Ben 9 k on new land, well fallowed, and in gOod 
condition at sowing; red loam, high ground; sown, 27th May; seed, 60 lb«; 
sown in manurial trial of three blocks. 

S. Starr, Grenfell —Waratah and Federation varieties; soil, red loam, 
low-lying; fallowed from August, harrowed once, springtoothed four times; 
sown,, Federation on 15th May, Waratah on 20th. Divided into quantity of 
seed and superphosphate trials, but not harvested separately owing to uneven 
germination as result of heavy raimstorm of 215 points following sowing. 
Waratah under water for some days. 

A. NecAon, Wiraga ,—^Florence variety; red loam, low-lying;* September 
fallowedin wet condition at sowing time; sown, 27th May; superphosphate, 
56 lb.; seed, 60 lb. Germination satisfactory, but land flooded in June; 
soil set and stooling very bad; thin and uneven crop. 

Eugowba Agkicultubai. Bureau. 

N, G. McMillan, Eugoma .—Bena variety; red to black loam soil; fallowed 
end September; springtoothed twice, disced once, and combine sown 12th 
June; superphosphate, 50 lb. Seeding trial with 45, 60 and 76 lb., thelast 
giving highest yield. 

R, H, Herbert, Eugoma ,—Waratah on red basaltic loam, sloping; fallowed 
with sundercut in January; springtoothed in September, December, January 
(twice), February, April, and prior to sowing; sown 17th May; seed, 60 lb.; 
quantity of superphosphate trial, but heavy rain after sowing caused bad, 
uneven washaways across the plots, and yields did not afford fair comparison. 


Yields of Pure Seed Wheat Areas. 


Eetui . 

Eedentfon ^ ... 

Wmxatali. 

Gresley . 

Floreiioe. 

Bugowxft 

Agricultural Bureau. 

Quaiidoiig 

Agrloultiiiml Bureau. 

Oreemtlicfpe 
Agr. Bumu. 

E. R. 
Herbert. 

N. 0. 
tfcMUlas 

y. 

MuUigaa 

J, 

Gmbaiae 

S. 

Starr. 

^3, T. 
lasvfdc. 

A. 

Kaaloa. 

H. V. 
Gray* 

K. 

Vxeebafnk 

bus. lb. 

so’io 

bue. lb. 
19 $3 

_J1J 

bus. lb. 

SO*’* 0 

1 *** 1 

.... 

hue. lb. 

25"* 0 
14 15 

-^ 

bus. lb. 

is’’* 0 

bus. lb. 

is’sc 

_i 

bw. Ibf 
8« 9 

but. Ib» 

27 " 0 


F. MMgm, Trujere, —Federation; dark-red loam,, undulating; sown 
6th-7th Aay; se^ 75 |b^; su|)erpjic»phate, 100 lb., high-grade; fallowed 
August, harrowed twice, and sprin^oothed five times. Excellent €oxi£tioh 
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at sowxBg; gemination and growth very good* Too much rain was experi¬ 
enced in June July, and considerable amount of disease, particularly flag 
smut, was pr^ent. 

ManHrial EqpeilmeBts* 

Experiments to determine the best quantity of superphosphate to apply 
were conducted with the following:— 

H. Pengelly, Eugowra* 

B: CSear View. Bowaa Park. 

J. T. Noble, Suunyeide/* Bugowrs, 

£* E. Herbert, Eugowra. 

Hobinson Bros., TaUawang. 

H. V. Gray, Groenethorpe, 

R. H. Herbert, Olenwood,** Eugowra. 

J. Grahame, Quandong. 

N. Freebum, GieenetEorpe. 

S. Starr, ** Waiee.’* Grenfell 

The last five were conducted in conjunction with pure seed areas, and 
details have been given. 

Messrs. E. E. Herbert, J, T. Noble, and H. PengiUy's trials were conducted 
under the auspices of the Eugowra i|[rioaltural Bureau udth superphosphate 
donated by two manure firms. [Comparable yields were not obtainable from 
the first two. 

fif. Pengilly, Eugowra^ used Waratah, and sowed on 10th June with 66 lb. 
seed on well-worked fallow. 

Robinson Bros., TaUawang. —Same details as for wheat variety trials. Yield 
with Canberra, 84 lb., was nearly a bag better than with 56 lb. superphosphate. 


Yields of Quantity of Superphosphate Trials. 



D. O'Neil. 
BowanPark. 

J. Orabasie, 
Qnandoog. 

H.V.Otay, 

Qteene- 

tborpe. 

K.H. 

BWbort, 

Eugowra. 

H. Pengelly. 
Eugowra. 

Boblnson 

Bros.. 

Tallaa*aiia> 

Vwlety. 

Canberra. 

Bena. 

Bena. 

Waratah. 

Waratah. 

Canberra. 


bus. lb. 

hu&. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bos. ib. 

J, hiis, lb. 

bus. lb. 

Standard superphosphate--- 
45 ib!... ;;; 

23*‘‘40 1 

24 0 

... 

1 32 ’ 0 


... 

6S lb. 

• •• 

^ ^ ' 


j 

' . i 

17* *20 

SO Ib. 

24 47 

27 10 

85 '20 

20'80 

! 16 21 


801b. 

24 80 

«*• 

j 88 0 

1 20 0 

i 17 0 i 

20'*35 

Wlb.. 

... ' 




1 13 8 


1001b. 



88 "S2 

i ••• 


1121b. 

i 



' 

ll”25 


120 lb.1 



87 *20 

1 



HS^-srade superphoephatSi 

23 6 1 



i 

i 

1 


46 Ib. "I 

24 0 

21'40 

... 

1 



Xo manure . 

21 20 { 

... j 





D. O'NeU, Clear VieWy Bowan Path —Same details as for wheat variety 
trials, sown with Canberra, with different quantities of standard and high- 
grad^ superphosphate. The highest yield was with 60 Ib* standard auper- 
phqaQphate. grade proving superior in last season’s trial also. 
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ScdBof Exp«rn«it 

N. 0. McMillan, Etigowa.—Detaih of this trial were given under pure 
seed areas: and the yields were :— 

bus. Ib. 




75 lb 880(1 per aoro. 21 iO 

60 „ . 19 36 

46 „ . 18 22 


Sowing of this trial delayed until 12th June, owing to unfavourable 
sowing conditions. The heaviest quantity of 8eed> particularly with a late 
to mid-season variety, like Bena, would be expected to give the most satis¬ 
factory stand and the highest yield. 

CofttBMftlB M R4i«|li. 


Varieties ,—The average yields of wheat varieties in experiments in the 
Central West are shown in the table of yields. This affords some indication 
of the behaviour of the varieties over an area extending from Grenfell north 
to Tallawang, approximately 240 miles, and Neville west to Eugowra, 
approximately 100 miles, with altitudes varying from nearly 3.000 feet to 
890 feet. It is apparent that the newer varieties, particularly Bena and 
Waratah, are adapted to a wide range of conditions, the former yielding 
34 bus. 46 lb. and 29 bus. 20 lb. respectively, at the two limits of altitude. 
The averages of the varieties giving the best yields in the typical wheat section 
of the district are :—Turvey, 27 bus. 50 lb.; Wandilla, 26 bus. 29 lb.; Bena, 
26 bus. 12 lb,; Waratah, 25 bus. 42 lb,; Union, 25 bus, 18 lb.; Marahall’s 
No. 3, 25 bus. 23 lb.; College Purple Straw, 25 bus. 16 lb.; Yandilla King,. 
24 bus, 18 lb. These averages give a good indication of the behaviour of 
these varieties during the season. 


It is evident that the newer departmental varieties, Waratah, Bena. and 
Union, are destined to play a big part in increasing production—so superior 
to old favourites are they proving under a wide range of seasons, soils, and 
climates. In their competition with othe# varieties they have to reckon 
with importations from other States, and in this particular it appears from 
this season’s trials they have possible rivals in Nabawa (a resister to flag 
smut), Rajah, and W'aiinon. 


The most consistently poor variety this season has been Gresley. tried at 
nine centres, and nowhere reaching seven bags. 

With regard to oats, Fu|ghum and Mulga have been the most consistent 
the last tw(? seasons. Th^^WPea under this crop is increasing considerably, 
and should eventually have a marked effect on the wheat yield by assisting in 
the control of disease. 


Quantity of Superphosphate,—The experiments indicate that the tendency 
to increase considerably the amount of superphosphate to be is 

justified. ^JThw tendency has arisen chiefly of the large 
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quantities used in Yiotom and South Australia, but experiments show that 
iii«»eases approaohing their standards are far from economical. It would 
appear that 80 lb. on ’^ical wheat soils would not be too much to apply. 

, Seed TretUment ,—The wheat was treated with copper carbonate, and it 
is significant that in a season which might be considered favourable for the 
development of bttpt, it was not present (even in a slight degree) in any of 
the plots. Universal adoption of the treatment is well justified. 

General .—The foregoing experimmits, together with those in previous years 
(recorded annually in the AgrieuUwr<d Gazette) are recommended as a guide 
to future operations. Particularly is this so with regard to varieties, amount 
of seed and superjdiosphate to use, seed treatment, &c. The basis of it all, 
however, must be fallowed land, commenced early, worked at the right depth 
with the right implements, and more often than is usual. 


Murrninbidgee Irrigation Areas- 


E. B. FURBY, H.D.A.,, Agricultural Instructor. 

The following settlers co-operated with the DepiM 5 tment in ct^iducting field 
experiments with wheat during the 1926 season ;— 

J. Lyne, Farm 1636, Ycnda. 

J. Fukc, Farm 1^622, Yenda. 

t1. McGann, Fann 126, Hanwood. 

McDonald Bros., Farm 197, Manhood. 

0. A. Long, Farm 1^9, Lake View. 

C. Hayes Williams, Farm 1466, Ycnda. 

These trials were conducted on irrigable and non-irrigable lands, and 
altliough it will appear that the yields from the irrigable lands do not compare 
with those from the dry areas, it must be pointed out that the irrigatiouist was 
placed at a distinct disadvantage this season on account of the vagaries of 
the weather. The rainy jwiod commenced much earlier than usual upset¬ 
ting the usual j)eriod8 of irrigation in preparing the land for wheat. 

The Season* 

The rain recorded for the season was; March, 233 points; April, 323; 
May, 165; June, 127; July, 116; August, 187; September, 106; and 
October, 120. Total, 1,376 points. 

The heavy rain in March, following upon artificial applications of water, 
together with further heavy rains in April, resulted generally in late plantings. 
In addition to this, however, the extent of the irrigation farms is such that 
fallowing cannot be practised to its full^t extent, or to its greatest advantage, 
land is cropitud continuously furUnotc years thanjs generally practised 
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For those settlers who had their land prepared well in advance, the ^?eason 
was a fairly good one, except in the spring, when the rain tailed off to light 
showers of little consequence and benefit. Most crops suffered slightly on 
account of this. 

Absence of Disease. 

The absence of disease in the crops this year was very pronounced. All 
the seed used in the experiments was dry pickled, and with beneficial 
results, as bunt was not seen in any crop. Both take-all and flag-smut could 
be found, but not in sufficient quantities to cause any depreciation .of crop. 

Details of dw Plots* 

Fann 1636.- -A variety trial for grain was conducted on this plot. Sown 
17th April on fallowed land which liad only grown one other crop of wheat. 
Soil, a light to medium red loam, of fair depth; mouldboard ploughed during 
December, 1925, and worked twice with a disc cultivator; in ideal condition 
for sowing, and entirely free from weeds. Seed sown at rate of 50 lb. per 
aero, and high-grade superphosphate, 45 lb. per acre. 

For the second year, Bena came out on top, and, in addition, gave very 
fine results in the field. It is a variety worthy of consideration by settlers 
for main sowings on similar soils. Although Clarendon did not give such a 
high yield, it had one outstanding featiire. At one period, when it a])peared 
as if the cro]>s would be a failure, Olarendon, being an early variety, would 
have out from 1 ton to 25 cwt. of hay, for which purpose it is very suitable, 
and could be used for sowing around headlands. 

Farm 1622.— In the variety trial for grain, plots were sown on irrigable 
red loamy soil which had been croj^ped fur five years in succession, tlie 
previous crop being oats. Land stocked with sheep during summer: 
mouldboard ploughed in March after raiii; harrowed twice; drilled in during 
second week in April, and harrowed again. Seed at 60 lb. and superj)ho8phate 
at 56 lb, per acre were used. One irrigation was given in the spring just a.< 
the heads were aj)pearing, except in the case of Binya, which was well out in 
head when watered. 

Of the varieties under trial. Major is to be preferred under irrigation 
conditions. It is later maturing than the others, and responds better to 
watering, and having good strong straw is not so likely to lodge, Binya, 
though giving a fair yield, has a very short straw, and cannot be considered 
suitable for these lands. Union is a mid-season variety which showed 
promise .of giving better yields under more favourable conditions. 

A rate of seeding trial w^as also conducted on this farm with Waratah 
on dry area. The results were as follows :— 

Seed 401b. jM^r acre. IK bus, yield. 

50 lb. „ 21 

„ 551b. „ 21 

„ 601b. .24 

„ 0511). „ 24 

These plots were sown on stubble land, worked in a similar manner to the 
previous plot, though it w^as not in id.^1 condition, being worked too deeply* 
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and eontaining mush straw. Th« «eed me sown during the middle of April, 
and from the results obtained it can be seen that no advantage is gained by 
departing from the standard rate of 60 lb. seed per acre on this class of light 
land. Some, interesting results have been obtained in this locality on irri¬ 
gated land by seeding at the rate of 90 IK per acre, indicating that the 
standard rate may yet be raised with considerable benefit. 

Farm 1974—Land bad not been cropped for two years, but was grazed in 
the meantime. Soil was medium to heavy red loam about 7 inches deep, 
and irrigable; disc ploughed in April; disc cultivated in May, and harrowed 
just previous to sowing on 2l8t May. This land, being flat and having been 
watered in March, its thorough preparation was hampered by the con* 
tinuous autumn rains, and consequently the results are not a true reflection 
of the productivity of this class of soil. In the wheat variety trial the seed 
was sown at 60 lb. per acre, together with superphosphate at 70 lb. |>er acre. 

Minister variety was grown on this farm, but not included in the trial. 
The yield from this crop, sown under the same conditions as the trial, was 
9 bagsjpexiaere. This is a mid-season variety which stands up well to 
watering, and is a safe variety to grow here, under irrigation, for grain. 
Waratah has, over a period of years, demonstrated its suitability for grain 
under rrigation. Aussie though yielding well, is a short and weak-strawed 
variety, not eminently suitable for irrigation purposes, both Gresley and 
Firbank being preferred for late sowing. 

In the rate of seeding trial, the variety used was Gxesley, and, as with 
the trial on the dry area, no benefit accrued from departing from the standard 
sowing of 60 Ib. per acre. 

During the spring watering of these plots, difficulty was experienced in 
getting an even distribution over the manurial trial, resulting in irregularities 
of growth, and upsetting the accuracy of the yields, which were as follows :— 


Seed IK) Ib. per acre. 

.14 bos. 

„ 781b. 

,, ... ... . 

. ... 14 „ 

„ 601b. 

„ ... ... . 

... 14 „ 

48 lb. 

,, ... ... ♦ 

. 13 „ 

301b. 

„ ... ... 

. 11 „ 


Farm 1589.—It was intended that this trial be cut for hay, but owing to 
poor growth and a better promise of a crop of|grain, it was stripped. 

The plots were onMrrigable land, though only one irrigation and that in 
the spring, was given. This was patchy, resulting in an uhevenness both 
in the variety and manurial plots. The soil, which is a medium to heavy 
jed loam, was ploughed in January, and only cultivated once with the disc 
a month before sowing. Seed at 60 lb. and supesphosphafe 70 lb. per acre 
were sown with the combine on the 7th May. Weather was favourable to 
jt good germination, but the crop did not grow well, or do justice to these 
weQ»known varieties, any one of which can be safely grown on all classes of 
aoil under irrigation. 
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Vabubty Trials for Gram. 


Vaility. 

Faw 

Farm 16S2. 

r"". 

j Barm 3i»7. 

Fsm 1SS9. 



j 

bus. lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 1 

bus. lb. 

Aosfiie . 

Bona 

... 

... 

33 7 

.... 

- 

17 

0 ; 


Binya . 

Olarendon 



ao’"67 1 

18 

0 

.. 

14 

0 


federation 

Firbank. 



20 48 


«• 

13 

"o ! 


Gresley . 

Major . 



28 21 j 

25 

0 

14 

0 

9 16 

Marshall's No* 3 ... 
Penny . 




12*’ 

*0 

. 


16 50 

Union . 

Wandilla. 




15 

0 



13 18 

Waratah. 

Yandilla King ... 



30 30 

•. 1 

..... 

“ • 

17 

0 

13 16 


It would appear, from the mauurial trial, that heavy sowing of super¬ 
phosphate has no immediate benefit. Owing to the irregularities of the 
watering, the results from this trial cannot be accepted as demonstrating any 
definite feature with regard to manuring. 


Manorial Trial for Grain. 

Mtvnui'e. 

No manure . 

56 lb. guperphoRphate per acre . 

84 lb. „ „ . 

112 lb. . 

140 lb. . 

Farm 126.—Varieties for hay were tried on this plot. The soil is typical 
of a large portion of the area, which has been under cultivation for many 
years. It consists of fairly heavy red loam, from 5 to 8 inches deep, and 
had not been cropped for two years. It was ploughed two years ago and 
left till August, 1925, when it was ploughed again and left till the 17th May, 
1926, and then disc cultivated and harrowed. The seed was sown on the 
19th May at 60 lb, per acre and superphosphate at 90 lb. per acre, 

TVo of the varieties under trial, Barwang and Binya, were unknowj] on 
the area. Barwang showed promise of being a suitable variety for local 
conditions. It is a late maturing variety that stools well. Binya is an 
early variety, but a poor atooler, and cannot yet be recommended for 
growing, though the yield here was verj’' good. 

This trial was not irrigated in the spring, though water broke away and 
flooded a portion of Wamtah, causing that portion to lodge so badly that it 
was lost at harvest. 

Farm 1456.—The land on which the variety and manurial trials for 
hay were carried out had been cropped continuously for five years, the last 
crop grown being a 10|-bag crop of wheat. The soil is a medium heavy 


Farm ir)Hl». 
bus. lb. 
... 16 4 

... \H 15 
... 10 50 

... 12 15 
... 15 40 
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loam of good deptii; it was springtoothed in March to facilitate watering, 
which was carried out on the 15th of same month. On account of the rain 
no further cultivations were possible till 11th June, when the sundercut and 
apringtooth cultivators were used. The crop was sown on the 20th June 
under anything but favourable circumstances. Being late>inaturing yarie- 
ties, the rate of sowing was increased to 74 lb. per acre, 84 lb. of superphosphate 
being used. 

Tuials with Wheat for Hay. 


Vurksty. 

Fam 120. 

--- 

Farm 1460. 



t. 

0. 

6- 

lb. 

t. 

c. 

q 

lb. 

Barwang . 

2 

13 

0 

4 

. 




Biuya . 

2 

12 

0 

S 

. 




Waratah . 

2 

7 

8 

10 





Greiley.i 

Wandflia . i 

2 

7 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

7 

1 

s 

1 

3 

2 

20 

Pirbaak.^ 

1 

16 

0 

12 





YandillalCing. j 



.... 


1 ’ 

3 

*0 

SO 

Major .1 



.... 


1 

i 

S 

2 

B 


In the nianurial trial it was intended to use Marshall’s No. 3, but in view 


of the lateness of planting, Gresley was substituted, giving the following 
yields 


MAKUKiAt Trial for Hay. 

Manure. 


Xo tuanure. 

56 lb. superphosphate per aoie 
64 lb. 

112 lb, 

3401b. 


Farm 1456. 
t. c. qr. lb. 
... 0 16 1 10 

... 0 17 3 18 

... 1 1 17 

... 0 18 0 0 

...1 2 2 22 


One watering wa.s given these plots in October, causing rust to appear 
in every variety. From the performaneo of Wandilla on this occasion, and 
in view of previous years’ results, this variety can be classed as very 
suitable for hay ])urposes on the irrigation areas. 


Summary* 

These trials, sown under conditions likely to be experienced by any settler, 
indicate, together with previous experience, several points, which, followed 
out, will ensure a fair degree of success. The season was said to be excep¬ 
tional, because of the early rains, but is likely to happen again any time. 
Tho foDowing salient points may be enumerated:— 

That fallowing is essential, not so much to conserve moisture, but to 
sweeten the soil and to permit of early preparation of the seed-bed. 

That when the land is prepared early in the year, there is lesc risk of being 
caught by early rains, and sowing operations can be carried out to time. 
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That pknSng is also ess^atial, even late aoifiag vriU 0 CMMk> 

sioaaUy prod^ a good aop. Bat that is the eacc^tion. From oaify April 
till the middle of BCay is the period considered laost suitable. 

That for the most part, inid>season to latelotatiiring varie^es prove to b» 
^e most Satis&ctory to grow under irrigatiqi, and dionld consequently bo 
planted early. 


TtTBSBOIiEi-FSBB HBBDS. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tnbercnlosis by Govei^ent 
Veterinary Officers, w approved veterinary snrgeons, in aocor^noe with the 
reqnirements of the scheme of cwtifying tabmpo1e>free herds, the following 
have been declared “ tnbercle-lree,” and, nniess otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each 
herd:— 


Owner. 

1 Address. 

Brssd. 

1 

Muttibsr ) 
tssisde 1 

Espiry dst« of 
Uilt oerttSoatioa. 

1 

Department of JBklttoation 

Tanco Agricultural 
High School. 

1 

26 

12 Jan., 

1926. 

Waiter Burke . 

Bellefaire Stud Farm, 

Jersey.. 

86 

19 March, 1927. 

Department of Education ... 

Appin. 

GvWord Farm Homes 

82 

16 April, 
21 May, 

1927. 

H. W. Burton Bradley ««« 

Sherwood Farm, 
Moorland. 

Jersey.. 

71 

1 

1927. 

William Thompson Masonic 
Schools. 

Baulkham Hills 


88 1 

15 June, 

1927. 

Department of Education... 

Mittagong Farm 
Homes. 


S3 ; 

1 

7 July. 

1927. 

Hygienic Dairy Company ... 

Glenfield Farm, 


118 I 

15 Sept., 

1927.^ 

Lunacy Department 

Casula, LiverpooL 
Morisset Mental 


14 i 

i 

ISOot., 

1927. 

Department of Education ... 

Horaital. 

May Villa Homes ... 

i sees** 

6 1 

8 Kov., 

1927. 

Do do 

Eastwood Home .-i 

1 

m 1 

8 Kor., 

1927. 

Do do 

Hurlstone AgrioulH 
tural High School. 


47 1 

4 Nov., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Hydalmere Mental 

1 ...... 

61 

23 Nov., 

1927. 

A, E. Collins. 

Hospital. 

Haz^hurst Dairy, ^ 
Bowral. 


10 

: 6 Dee., 

I 

1927. 

Miss Brennan .J 

Arrankamp, Bowral 


27 

1 7 Dec., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Callan Park Mental 

...... i 

26 

15 Dee., 

1927. 

Chaffey Bros. 

Hospital. 

‘^Lilydale,** Glen 
Junes. 


15 

25 Jan., 

1929. 

Lunacy Department 

Kenmore Mental 
Hospital. 

. 

29 

1 Feh., 

192$. 

Walaroi College . 

Orange ... ..4 


2 

8 Feh., 

1928e 

Lunacy Department 

Orange Mental Hos¬ 
pital. 


8 

7 Feh., 

1926. 


•JICax Hsmbt, C9u(I Tetwrinary Surgetm. 
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FieU Experiments with Wheat* 

Yaaistt Taxalb ax Oowba Expebimbkt Fabh. , 


J. A* 0'REIIiliYtH.D.At Esperimenti^t* 

trials for h»y and grain ware oontinoed during the paat season. 
The objeet of these trials is to determine the most euitahle Tarietiea for this 
particular looalil^^^ and to test out new and imported varieties against those 
which are suited to this district* Pure seed areas of these varieties are 
grown each jenr, and the seed is made available for sowing in farmers’ 
experiments. In ttiis way they are tried under various soil and climatic 
conditions. 

The trials were sown in three seetions, via.~(u) Early sown hay, (6) 
early sown |^in, (c) late sown grain* Bowing was made in triplicate in 
order to obtain uniform results. 

Fallowing was commenced on 7th July, 1925, the mouldboard plough being 
used. The fallow was stocked till the end of December, 1925, when it was 
disced; the land was springtoothed on 18th January, 1996. Following the 
rains in March, 1926, weed growth was very rapid, which necessitated the 
use of the sundercut on 26th April, followed by a apringtoothing on 80th 
April. The site was harrowed prior to planting* These details apply for 
the early-sown hay and grain sections. For the later sowings the land 
received a further springtoothing and harrowing a few days prior to sowing. 

The rainfall during the fallowing period was as follows:—July (1926), tJO 
points; August, 181; September, 74; October, 186 ;* November, 431; Decem¬ 
ber, 141; January (1926), 68; February^ a7; March, 702; April, 888; total, 
2,167 points. 

Kainfall for the growing period is shown in the following table:— 

Eartr Bowing. j Late Sowing. 


noBth. 

Omhi. 

Hay. 

Orain, 

May . 

Points. 

254 

Points. 

254 

Points. 

June . 

193 

198 

167 

July . 

190 

190 

190 

August 

167 

167 

167 

September... 

1 230 

230 

230 

October ... . 

' 99 

99 

99 

November 

61 

31 

61 

Totals 

« 1 

1.184 

1 

1.164 

904 


Tim ScasvNiL 

Taking it generally the season was an unusual one. After two dry sun^- 
mer months, the precipitation during Mar^, April, and May was exces¬ 
sive^ find zeiidi^^ con^plete eradication of weeds impossible* On this 
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account the gerzuination of the varieties was retardetl, and the weeds grew 
unchecked. Six weeks after planting the plots had made good headway, and 
were holding their own with the weeds. The drier spring months altered 
the prospects, and rain was badly needed. A good fall w4jb registered early 
in September, and one was inclined to take an optimistic view of the situa¬ 
tion, but the absence of rain and a suooession of hot, <Jrying days in Novem¬ 
ber and Deoemlber speeded up the harvest and limited the yidd of the 
varieties. Disease was prevalent during the season, foot-rot especially 
diminishing the yields in all cases. Boisterous weather, which caused some 
of the varieties to shell, was experienced as they were ready to strip. 


Tbs Eaity*4i>WB Grain SadkNiu 

These plots were sown on 6th May, 19&6, at the rate of 42 lb. graded 
seed and 60 lb. superphosphate per acre. All seed was treated with a pro¬ 
prietary bunt preventive. Exquisite and Guinea were included in this 
trial for the first time, and behaved very satisfactoriXv* Harvesting took 
place on 11th December. 


Variety. 

Avarage Yieldn 
of Triplicate 
Plots, 1020. 

Average 

sinoe 


bus. 

lb. 

bus 

. lb. 

Exquisite. 

33 

3 

33 

3* 

Guinea .. 

31 

51 

31 

51* 

Onas . 

29 

52 

39 


Wandilla. 

28 

41 

39 

421 

Bredbo . 

27 

29 

34 

19t 

Yandilla King . 

26 

18 

26 

18* 

Bena .. 

26 

30 

42 

23f 

Hah) Federation. 

24 

19 

33 

171 

Ford . 

\m 

56 

34 

44t 

Canimbla. 

2t 

56 

39 

271 

Cadia . 

37 

51 

33 

26t 


• 1 year. t * years. X *> years. 


Seed is unavailable of the varieties Exquisite, Guinea, Onas, Bredbo, 
and Ford. 

The Early-sown Hay SectiaB. 

The plots were sown on 5th May, 1926, at the rate of 42 lb. of seed and 
60 lb. superphosphate per acre. Exquisite and Yandilla King were Ihe most 
outstanding varieties in this trial. The firstiuehtioned variety appears to be 
very suitable for hay purposes. Harvesting took place on 5th November, 1926. 



Aveiage TleUls 
of Triplicate 
Plots, 

Average 
since 1022. 


t. c. q. 

t. c, q. 

Exquisite. 

3 3 1 

3 5 

Yandilla King . 

3 2 2 

3 9 3t 

Canimbla.. 

2 16 3 

4 0 li 

Waratah.. 

2 15 0 

4 3 Ot 

Ford ... . 

2 13 0 

2 18 0^ 

'Yandilla ... ... 

2 9 3 

3 12 2t 

♦lyear/ fSyeti 

r«* t 6 years. 
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Hm Lat e - wm CnSk SedioB. 

trial Wfa aown on Uth U26, at the rate of 58 lb. wed and 
80 lb. aupwi^teiqibate per acre. Buri and Bobin yielded well and are in 
many reepeete eaperior to Oanberrs. The trial was harvested on 11th 
Beoonber. 


Variety. 

Aveiaae Tielda 

Plots. itfSe. 

Aytnm 

■tonim. 




bus. lb* 

bus, lb. 

Bari ... 


... 

26 9 

34 6»t 

Bobm . 


... 

22 14 

26 46t 

Bena . 



19 66 

35 16i 

Ford . 



19 46 , 

23 9t 

Waratah ... 



16 26 

. 36 4S 

Boonoo . 



16 16 

33 29t 

Hard Fodetaiion ... 



16 6 

33 9§ 

Canberra. 



16 1 1 

16 

Habawa . 



1 16 55 1 

16 56* 

Boolaroo. 



1 25 42 

1 

22 37t 


* 1 year. f 2 yean. t ^ yenn. { 5 yeare. 


Notes OB dio Variotkie 

Hard Federation (Sel^tion from Federation).—This variety is used 
as a check in both the early and late eown sections. It is a few days earlier 
than Federation, and over a number of years has yielded well. 

Wandtlla (Federation x Yandilla King).—Wandilla is shorter in the 
straw than Yandilla King, shows a good deal of resistance to flag smut, and 
holds its grain well. In trials over a number of years it has proved itself a 
reliable variety. 

Yandilla King (Yandilla x Silver King).—A oonsistently good yielder 
for hay and grain. It holds its grain well, and is suitable for early planting 
in this district. 

Canimhla ,—A departmental production derived from a cross between 
Hard Federation and Cleveland. It is a fairly late variety, and a heavy 
yielder of hay and grain. The past season was not a suitable one for it. It 
does not shake very readily. 

Waraiah ,—This is another departmental production from Purple Straw 
and Gluyas Early. It is a reliable yielder, and has gained a reputation for 
itself throughout the wheat belt of New South Wales. It suffered slightly 
from the wind storms in November and December. 

Bana.—Is a natural cross between Hard Federation and Marshairs No. 3 
developed at Cowra Experiment Farm. It is more resistant to dise^e than 
Hard Federation, and it a heavy yielder of grain. It does not shake very 
readily. 

Taifieisf ribout the same mattoriliy ii(S^^ both having a 

common par^,4^!^f^^6lepd, Oad^ Ja a ’heavy^yie|d^r of hay and grain, 
but this yeat It^feyd Wdly frotfrcWh ^ekthdf at hki^est time. 
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Ona$ (Tarragon x Federation),'— A South Australian production, simi¬ 
lar in appearanoe to Federation, but later maturing. It holds its grain 
very well, and during the past five years has yidded very satisfactorily, 

Bredho -—A production from the same source as Bena* It is a promising 
variety, which holds its grain well. For the past two seasons it has yielded 
an average of over 30 bushels. 

Boanoo (Steinwedel x Yandjlk, King x Zafi).—A promising early-matur¬ 
ing variety bred at Cowra Experiment Farm. 

Boolaroo (Ft, Hard Federation x Olarendon).—An early-maturing 
variety which does not yield as heavily as Boonoo, It is a suitable variety 
for late sowing. 

Bohin (Thew x Steinyedel).—One of our best early-maturing varieties. 

Exquisite (Gluyas x Atlanta x Gluyas).—This variety was received from 
South Australia. Last season was its initial test in the variety trials. It 
behaved very satisfactorily, holding its grain, and promises to be a suitable 
dual-purpose wheat under our conditions. 

Ford (Fan x 'Comeback x Tardent Blue x Zealand).—This variety was 
introdiiced from South Australia. It yielded very well in 1925. hut last year 
it shelled badly. It is well worthy of further trial. 

Guineu ,—Is a supposed natural cross between Federation and Minister. 
It yielded well last yeai*, and promises to be a good grain variety. It holds 
its grain very well. 

Canberra (Federation x Volga barley ).—An early-maturing grain 
variety. It is somewhat weak in the straw, and did not yield as well as THiri 
and Bobin, 

Duri (HursFs 14 x Canberra).—A suitabh* grain variety for lat<^ mowing 
in this district. For the past four years it has averaged ovc‘r 30 bushels. It 
ripens with Canberra, and in many respects is superior to that variety. 

Nahawa ,—This is an early-maturing variety from Westeni Australia 
which ai)pears to he resistant to flag smut. Its yield last year was not very 
encouraging. 


New South Wales and the Hume Wlik. 

Mr. Oattanach, Chairnuin of the Victorian Kivers and Water Supx»ly 
Commission, suggested at the Albury Bureau Conferencci timt New South 
Wales should not neglect to utilise to the full the benefits of the Hume 
weir. He said: While the work itself is paid for in equal proportions by 
the Commonwealth, JSTew South Wales. South Australia and Victoria, the 
main use of such a reservoir will be with New South Wales and Victoria. 
In regard to the regulation of flow, there will be a very large body of 
water made available for both New South Wales and Victoria, and Victona 
has fairly well made up its mind where it will utilise its portion. It would 
be wise if some scheme were prepared on the New l^uth Wales side, 
because the Hume Reservoir itself is too big and too important not to l>e 
j>ut to its full and best use.^’ 
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PHddy Pear. 

Botakical Desobiptiok, Histoky, and TB£ FbOBL£M 
THB Plant Presents.* 

G. P. DARNELL-SMITH, D.So., P.LC., P.C.S., Biologirt and Director of 
BotMoio Qaidena.* 

In 1919 N. L, Britton and J. N. Bose published Vol. 1 of their work on 
Cactacew, In regard to types, they made a re-examination of type apecimena 
and of all original deacriptions. They found that the published geographi¬ 
cal distribution of many species was faulty, and that conclusions based upon 
such dnta were unreliable. They found also that not only had specific 
names lieen transferred to plants to which they did not belong, but generic 
names were interchanged and the laws of priority ignored. Many valid 
species, too, had dropped out of collections and out of current literature, 
and had to be restored. It will be readily understood, therefore, that the 
path of the investigator among the Cacti is thorny in more senses than one. 
Work is rendered difficult from the fact that many plants require several 
years to mature; in some cases they take many years to flower in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The name Opunila is that of a town in Greece where some cactus-like 
plant i-< said to have grown. 

The sections of the plant are known as joints or pads. The latter name 
is much to l>e i)referred, otherwise one has at times to speak of the joint 
of a joint.^’ Some six>cie« have both round and flattened stems, hence stem 
structure can only be use<l in the mo^t general way as a basis of elassiiiea- 
tion. 

Order, Cactahs. 

Perennial suc?culeiit plants, mostly very spiny. Leaves usually none, 
except in Peteshla and Pete^Jciopsis, when they are large but fleshy, and in 
0pm}Ha and its relations, when they are mudi reduced and mostly cadu¬ 
cous. Spines vary in form, arrangement, size, and colour. The areoles are 
peculiar and complex organs, situated in the axils of leaves when leaves are 
presemt, and bearing the branches, flowers, spines, glochids, liairs or glands. 
Flowers usually perfect, solitary; lobes of the perianth often intergrading in 
shape and colour, sometimes sharply defined into sepals and petals; stamens 
numerous, filaments borne in the throat of the perianth. Fruit a berry. 

Fanuly, Caciacea*. 

TaiBKs. 

Leaver broad, gioohids wan ting# flowers stalked. 1. PereAkiae, 

Leaves terete, small or wanting. 1 ^ 

Areoles with glochids. lowers rotate (except NopaUtp) 1“* ^ ^ ' 

Areoles without glochids, usually no loaves, flowers 

with de^nite tubes. _ ^ __^ __ 

• l^eoture on ** Caotaceas: Methods of 3>e8troying Opuntias,” deliverdd before the 
Sydney University Botanical Soolety, 22nd October, 1926. 
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p 0 reskia.^T!be genus Psreshia, the only r^reaantatiTe of iMe laribe^ 
on aocotmt of its similarity to othor woody floworing plants, considered the 
nearest Oaotus rdative to other families, but this rdationsbip is in all 
cases remote. Of the Oaotus family, Opuntia is as near to it as any. 

OpunUcB, —^This tribe contains seven genera and at least 250 species* The 
genus NopaLea, formerly classified with OpmMA, differs from it in having 
erect petals. It is of interest because Nepulea cochenittifera is the plant 
upon which the cochineal insect flourishes. The type locality is Jamaica; 
Its original habitat is unknown. Cochineal was long supposed to be a 
vegetable product; its insect origin was not determined till 1703 by aid 
of the microscope. The cochineal industry is of prehistoric origin. The 
Spaniards found it well established when they conquered Mexico in 1518, 
and began at once to export the product. As early as 1523 Cortez was 
ordered to obtain and send to Spain as much as he pould. From Mexico 
and Peru the industry was taken to Spain, India, Jamaica, the Canary 
Islands, and otlier places. The industry became very valuable. The insects 
were placed on the pads of the cactus plants, where they multiplied rapidly, 
and were brufcJaed off and collected about three times a year. The planta¬ 
tions, sometimes containing 50,000 plants, were called nopalries. The 
cochineal colours, though brilliant and attractive, were not very permanent, 
and were discarded on the introduction of aniline dyes. It was with the 
Idea of establishing a cochineal industry that the prickly-pear was intro¬ 
duced into Australia by the first fleet in 1788. 

The OpnnHa species grows naturally from Massachusetts to British 
Columbia, south to tihe Strait of Magellan, Several have become natural¬ 
ised in the Old World and in Australia. Economically the species fur¬ 
nishes the Tuna fruit, largely imported into Eastern cities from Italy, and 
common in the markets of Mexico. Some species are used for liedges; some 
furnish an adjunct to forage for stock. Opuntias are known under a great 
variety of names—as prickly-xjoar in the United States, tuna in Mexico, 
and as sucker and bull-sucker in the Antilles. 

Tlie Opuniia, as understood by Bose and Britton, contains at least 
250 species, but more than JKX) names are to be found in literature. In the 
i*arae species there may be variation in size, in colour of the spines, in their 
number, and in the colour of the flowers, according to the environment. 

We are not alone in our troubles with prickly-pear. It has overrun some 
4ji the ranches in Texfis, and has spread to an tHermmg extent in Cape 
Oolony. The United States Department of Agriculture has made a number 
of investigations as to its value as fodder, but it has little fodder value. 
One report concludes: " It is a better subotitute for water than for food, 
but with this statement of fact the b€»t has been said concerning the 
forage possibilities of the plant’’—a statement which is borne out by any 
^malysie of green prickly-pear. It must be remembered that the damage 
oaused by pear is not due only to the ground that it ocscupies, but that stock 
nre thereby forced to eat the grass on the lend unoccupied by pear more 
closely, and in coneequenee there is less chance of it seeding. 
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Qoimmor Phillip introduced-priddy-pear to Australia, having brought it 
irom Bio da Janeiro with the Pirat iFleet, to establish a cochineal industry. 
Since th^ did^et^t people have introduced a number of different speciee. 
At least ten species have escaped from cultivation in New South Wales. 

The batibed glodbidia are more to be feared than the spines. Areoles 
occur usurfly at the base of a leaf or fallen leaf; they are hlled with 
glochids and woolly hairs; from them spring the spines, and at their base 
is a growing point, from which a flowcfr bud or a new growing point may 
spring. 

The value of the work of the systematic botanist, and the futility of those 
unacquainted with botany framing laws that deal with plants, is well 
demonstrated by the fact that by Act of Parliament in 1887 four prickly- 
pears were specially legislated against in New South Wales, viz.:— 

1 . 0. vulgaris. 

2. 0. hrasUiensis. 

8 . 0 . monocantha. 

4. 0. tuna. 

Maiden^s comment of these in 1^11 was: “ I have never seen 0. vulgoris in 
Australia except as a po<')r plant in a lK>tanic garden. I have only sf^n one 
plant i»f 0. hrasiliensis in Australia, and that in a botanic garden. 0. 
monocantha is not rare, while 0. tuna h a botanical will-o’-the-wisp/" The 
work of Britton and Ro?ie, published in lfll9, has done much P) < ]oar up 
nomenclature. 

Opuntias WiM in Aiiitralia. 

There are a number of Oxmntias in Australia that have escaped from 
cultivation. The chief are:— 

1. 0. aurantiaca (0. fei* 0 A\ 0. Iwrrida, 0. rhj^^rta). —Occurs at Windsor, 
Scone, Queensland border. Aurantiaca refers to the colour of the flowers; 
witli us they arc usually not orange, but lemon colour. It is extremely 
brittle, the pads generally covered with long spines, which easily x>enetrate 

skin and are tran«i)orte<l on the legs of animals. 

2. Opuntia imhricafa (‘^Devira Rope”).—^Found at Sofala, Murnu-undi, 
and Sctme. Native of Mexico. The fruit contains 5 48 per cent, of malic 
acid. This is a large p<'rcentage. Type locality unknown. The absents 
of types is probably due to the great difficulty in drying and therefore in 
preserving Opuntias. 

5. Opuntix nigricans (0. Itorrida, 0. humilis —this ia the 0. tuna of the 
New Routh Wales Act of 1887),—is one of the most spiny prickly-pears. 
Flowers, orange to rose-pink. Found at Windsor and at <3ungal. It is a 
native of Central and South America. It may have been introduced into 
Australia by the First Fleet. The tangle of early nomenclature renders it 
impossible to say what Opuntias were brought from Rio by Phillip in 1788, 
and those that were brought were probably obtained secro 'y. Spain would 
not part willingly with such a valuable asset as the (’<Kdiineal industry. 
This plant, described and figured as 0. nigricans by M ' den in the Agricul¬ 
tural Gazeth of Nsw South Wales, 1W2, is given as 0. slatior by Britton 
iind Rose in Caciaesm, 1M9. i 
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4. Opuntia tn^rm^.—First taken to Scone by Dr. Carlisle in i8B9 as a 
rare plant in a pot; from Scone a apecimen was taken to Warwick. From 
these centres it spread, or was spread, and it is to-day ihe pest pear nf 
Australia. It conserves water in vesicles which is thickened by mucilage. 
The pear was identified by Maiden as 0. inermis D.O. in 1912, but there 
is some doubt about the correctness of the identification. Yarieties of 
this species, sufficient to form the species of some botanist, are known in 
Australia, and this pear no doubt has varied considerably since its intro¬ 
duction. 

The name Cactus opuniia inermis was originally given to a species of 
Opuntia which is figured poorly by A. P. De Candolle in 1T99 (p. 138 of 
‘^Plantes Orasees”). Some plants, say 1 per cent., are very spinous but 
monospinous. Britton and Hose (Caciacere, 1919, page 161) put Opuniia 
inermis under Opuniia stricta Haworth, 1812, and give as synonyms:— 
Cactus opuntia inermis De C., 1799; Cactus sirictus Haw., 1803; Opuntia 
inermis De C., 1828: Opuntia airampo Philippi, 1894; Opuniia pawn 
Berger, 1912; Opuntia ventonii Griffiths, 1912; Opuntia longiclada Grif¬ 
fiths, 191C. 

5. Opuntia tomentosa (Velvety Prickly-pear).—'Common in Queensland, 
rare in New South Wales. Grows to 18 feet high. Prickles mostly want¬ 
ing; pads covered with soft hairs. Flowers orange to rod. 

G. Opuniia Ficus-indica (Indian Fig or Barbary Fig), the principal 
j>rickly-pear yielding edible fruit. It is probably the largest of all Opuntia^^. 
Spines few, flowers yellow to orange. There are many forms (hortioullural 
varieties), distinguished by the colour and flesh of the fruit. A dec«)Ction 
made by pouring hot water upon the pads of this or of 0, inermis is used 
in cases of diabetes, and great claims have been made for it. 0. Finis- 
indica is grown in the Mediterranean region and in Mexico fur its fruit. 

7. Opuniia monocantha (Pear-fruited Priekly-pear).—Does not spread 
like 0. inermis. A native of Brazil. Widely distrilnited in New S(»uth 
Wales, Britton and Rose adopt the name O. vulgari'S for tliis specitv. 

8. Opuniia Dillenii. —Rather a dwarf a|)ecies, hut has powerful sr)ine>. 
It is perhaps the most formidahl<», looking of our prickly-pc*ai*s. At (iayn- 
dah, in Queensland, where it is esHentially the pear iwjst, it has spread 
rapidly. It is known as Gayndah pear,” This sfHjcies is oomponed of 
many races varying greatly in habit” (Britton and Rose). 0. aniillaua 
is poissibly a hybrid of 0. DiVenii and another species. 0, Dillenii is a pcNt 
pear in tRouthern India and in Australia. 

9. Opuntm microdasys (Golden-bristled Prickly-pear),—^First recorded as 
acclimatised in Australia in 1910 in the Pilliga Scrub. It was brought to 
the district in a pot by the parents of a lady who was living in 1910. and 
after their death it was thrown into the bush, whence it has Hpn‘ad. It is 
cultivated in Europe for ornamental purposes. It has no .spines, hut 
numerous glochidia. I1iis plant is of relatively small size, the flow(‘rs aiv 
yellow, Ti is probably a native of Mexico, though .stated to have been first 
discovfu’cd in Brazil. 
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Anatony <1 tlie Cacfacem, 

With tlie exertion of Pereshia^ upon germination a fleshy shoot appears 
immediately after the two normally developed cotyledons. This shoot takes 
over the function of the foliagte leaves, and only bears very small foliar 
structures, some of which are transformed into thorns. The correlation 
of the structural features with the physiological causes is an interesting 
study. 

The stomatal apparatus is characteristic of the entire order. The guard- 
cells are accompanied on l>oth sides by one or more cells paralld to the pore. 
The otomata are found in large numbers on the shoots of the Cacteic and on 
the leaves of PereMa, They are generally at th^ base of saucer-like de¬ 
pressions. The pore in Opuntia is more or less parallel to the shoot. The 
cuticle is in some cases extended from the ix>re over the entire surface of 
the respiratory cavity. The hypoderm may he one or more cells thick, and 
these usually contain an abundan<'e of clustered crystals of oxalate of lime. 
Cork formation is superficial, and, according to Schleiden, originates in the 
eijidormis. In the wood of some Opuntias, 0. imhricata, for example, there 
occur peculiar cells, sometimes spoken of as tracheides, and sometimes as 
parenchymatous cells. They are broad, thin-walled, with ]o<.*al annular 
ridg('s, and have a protoplasmic sac and a nucleus. 

Thorns are regarded as leaf pricklee by Delbrouck. 

Thorns are regarded as einergencie-s by Caspar!. 

Thorns are regarded as foliar in nature by Ganong. 

Vascular bundles take no part in the formation of the thorns. TIa* epider¬ 
mal cells invariably possess straight and not undulating walls. 

AcNjording to I.auterbach, cry.'^tal cell& fonn a conne^cted layer beneath the 
epidcrnii’^ in Opuniiu; they are not irregularly distributed. The mucilage 
<*cHs are found in the whole of the ground tissue: their physiologit'al value 
as water res<irvoirs is obvious. The iniicilago has a statified api>earanee 
around the cell wall. Lysigtuums mucilage canals occur in some species, 

O. (iprumana. Oxalate of lime is secrete<l in enormous quantities ]>y 
eome species: in Cf’phaloct^rvnfi .srnUis it forms 85 per cent, of tlie ash. The 
most widely distributed is the star-shaped cluster crystal compound ->£ 
namoclinic prisms. 


Physiology of tho Caciacem. 

In referring to the rolation of ’^a plant to its environment it has 
U'<*oiue a common habit to mean the subaerial portion only, leaving quite to 
one side the subterranean parts. It obvious that there is no b‘gi<‘ in 
this, for the presence of a plant in its environment mu^t be an expn»S'-io!i 
of the reeponat' of the Avliole idant to its environment, ^^iuee tlie soil acts 
as a reservoir for heat, the daily course of soil temperatu c i; quite unlike 
that of the air above it Tlie nearer it>ots are to the surface of the ground 
the nearer do they come to experiencing the variation of air tem{)eratures. 
ITie roots of most cacti Ke nesar the surface, and hence soil temperature 
plays an important part in determining their distribution. 
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The spread of Opuniia in Queensland and in northern New South Walee 
appeaiB to be due to the response of the roots to the temperature and moifr^ 
ture conditions. The roots, being ^hallow, will grow most rapidly when the 
soil is moist at the same time that it is suitably warm, and these are the 
conditions that obtain in these areas which have a summer rainfall. At 
Bockhampton, where Opuntias are particularly bad, 50 per cent, of the 
annual rainfall occurs during December to March. The rainfall at Rock- 
hampton is 40*09 inches, and at Brisbane the soil temperature, depth 1 foot, 
has a mean between 22 7 to 27*9 deg. 0. from October to April. In Northern 
Africa cacti escape from the oases very little. 

In general it may be stated that where cacti are abundant, rain occurs 
during the warm season, that effective root growth takes place only at 
relatively high soil temperatures, and that shallow rooting enables them to 
take advantage of the minimum effective rainfall. Shallow rooting Is 
probably a resi)onse to the oxygen supply of the soil. 

CO 

The respiratory quotient q* is in general unity. This is far from being 
the ease in Opuniia. The phylloclades of Opuniia are capable of absorbing 
oxygen without the simultaneous evolution of carbon dioxide. It enters 
into chemical combination, since it cannot be extracted with the air pump. 
The pump fails also to extract, carbon dioxide. In green plants generally 
carival dioxide the final term in a series of de(‘ompositions. In Opuniia 
the oxygen, having entered, goes into combination, but is not liWrate^l as 
carlvn dioxide. Certain organic acids, chiefly malic and oxalic acid^, arc 
formed and remain in the cells. Tht^so probably represent* the ultimate 
products of the decompositions. In the Cactarew. instead of the usual 
earlx)hydrates, pentosans are found in large amounts. 0. inermis, however, 
stc»res a considerable amount of starch in the bulb,” and it is the prv==<enco 
of thi=i bulb that i-enders It^ eradication so difficult. 

The circulation of sap in the x)lant seems to be slow. When upper j<Mnts 
are poisonecl by injection they drop off before the fH)ison has spread far 
in a downward direction. When a plant is poisoned below the upper ]):ids 
drop off before the poison roaches them. Any uninjured or partially 
poisoned pad is capable of giving rise to a new plant; all that seems neces¬ 
sary is that one areole should be uninjurcMi. 

Pear appears to be sensitive to very minute traces of arsenic in the atmo- 
spliere. T have st'cn T>ear even three-quarters of a mile away form a brown 
corky covering on its pads as .the result of spraying distant pear with 
arsenic trichloride. 

(To be conchtfhd,) 


Good Varieties Cost no More. 

Thf. use of good varieties of field crops results in greater yields. Though 
increasing yields through improving soil fertility involve both time and 
effort, the increase due to using superior varieties is obtained without 
materially increasing costs. 
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Farmers' Experiment Plots. 

WiKTBB GbASS TbIALS. 


Upper North Coast Distriet. 

M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D.A., Agricultunl Instructor. 

Trials with winter grasses and clovers are at present being conducted 
with the following farmers:— 

P. W. Young, Grafton. 

Wm, Weston, Woodbum^ Richmond River. 

W. A. Parbery, Ooridgeree, North Dorrigo. 

Graham Johnson, Whisky Creek, Dorrigo. 

The above trials have been commenced at various times, the first during 
tlie autumn, 1925. 

Graf ion. —experiment, consisting of two plots, ea<di an acre in area, 
was sown on alluvial land which had been under cultivation for some 
years, and was being turned out to pasture. Planting was carried out on 
25th May, 1925, one plot being sown with 4 lb. Phalaris hulhosa per acre, 
and the other with a mixture of Wimmera Eye grass, Giant Fescue, Tall 
Oat, and Perennial Eed clover. Germination was excellent, and conditions 
were favourable to growth during the early stages. 

The Phalarls hulhosa did not show^ up very much until tlic autumn of 
192d, when ex<‘ellent growth was made after the beneficial autumn rains. 
The Wiiumera Kyo made very rapid growth from the start, and dominated 
tlio plot in which it was sown. Although eaten down hard, it managed to 
seed itself down late in the spring. During the autumn this year germina¬ 
tion was excellent, and the grass nm<le very good growth. Giant Fescue 
has made very slow growth throughout. Tall Oat germinated ]){idly. and 
only a few plants are to he seen throughout the plot. 

The Perennial Eed clover made exeellent growth during the first season, 
and attaimxl an average height of about 2 feet. The season being an 
exctillent one, and the paspalum pastures supplying the needs of the stock 
on tlu* farm, the clover was cut for seed purposes at the end erf January, 
192G. The unexpected extremely dry and hot conditions which followed 
in February killed out a large percentage of the clover, the roots of which 
were left exposed after harvesting. There was left on the x>lot, however, 
a fair amount of seed, which germinated and came away in the autumn. The 
plots were eaten down at the end of May, and half of each plot wa'> t(»p- 
dressed on 2nd June witli a mixture of 2 cwt. superphosphate and J cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia per acre. The effect of the top-dressing could be 
observed a fortnight after the manure was applied, the growth was in¬ 
creased, and the grasses w-ere of a in\ieh darker colour than tlie growth on the 
untretUeJ area. A very mark<^ improvement was observed in the growth 
of the clover, particularly the Wliite clover, growing naturally on the area. 
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Since the dry conditions (jommenced, the plots have been continually 
grazed with stock, making systematic observations as to growth impossible, 
but it is evident that the top-dressed portion has thickened more than the 
untreated area. Although the plots have been fed-off continually during 
the present dry conditions, the Wimmera Rye has flowered and seeded; the 
ability to do so under such dry conditions as are being experienced at the 
time of writing adds considerably to its value. 

Woodbaru .—An area which had been under paspalum for thirty years 
was disc-cultivated, and the plot# (each comprising 1 acre in area) were 
so placed that nine-tenths acre was disc-cultivated and one-tenth acre un¬ 
treated pasture. The following are under trial:—Wimmera Rye grass, 
Perennial Rye, Phalari,<i hylhosa. Tall Fescue, Tall Oat grass, Perennial 
Red, Berseem, and Subterranean clover; lucerne and Golden vt^tches and 
Sheep’s Burnett. 

Planting was carried out on 15th June, 1026, and germination, even on 
the untreated area, ex<'ellent. Owing to the dry conditions, very little 
growtli was made. TJie Wimmera Rye has, however, seeded well. 

Dorrigo. —On Mr. W. A. Barbery’s farm an area of old paspalum pasture 
was turned over with a mouldboard plough in Marcdi, 1925. One plot of 
Wimmera Rye, lucerne. Perennial Red clover, and S'lu'op’s Burn(»tt was 
^owii on 20th April on tin* fiirr<*w-.'<li(*(«, and portion of tlie ar(‘n liglit 
harrowed. The remainder of the area was worked down into a tine seed¬ 
bed with a disc-harrow, ami planted on 26th May in two plots. I’lio gr.is-^es 
used were Giant Fer^<*ue, ('ock>fout. Perennial Rye, Phalari.s Uidhoha, and 
"Wimmera Rye; Subterranean clover and Sheep's Burnett were aKo planted. 

The season being favourable, excellent growth was made, and all the 
grasses (‘stablished themselves. Wimmera Rye made the )ijo-.t rapid growtli, 
and >ee<led itself down well. The otinr grasses were, somewhat slowe r, hut 
made g<.) 0 (l growtli. SlavpV Burnett ha^ done very well, and is V(*ry 
palatable. Subterranean clover has not so far given very good res^jt^. 

Portion of each idot was top-dressed at ]>lanting with sup(*rpho*^phate 
at tlie rate of 1 cwt. per acre, but tliis did not appear tf) make any appreciable 
difF(‘ronce to tlie groNVtli. 

in tlie autumn of 1926 the Wimm(*ra Rye germinatinl well, and tie jilots 
commenced to make good growth. All the plots wen* eaten down e.irly in 
June, and portion of each plot wa-^ top-dressed with Ixmedust at the rate 
•of 2 (‘wt. per acre, FT mixture at 2 cwt. per acre, and a mlxturi* of 2 cwl. 
supcr]>ho.spiiate and I cwt. ^u1i>hate of ammonia per acre on 2dth June, 
these manures having previously done well in tlie pasture top-dressing trial 
at Dorrigo. From observations made a month later all top-dressed plots were 
showing up well over the iiutrealetl area, the mixture of .superiiho^pljate 
and sulphate of ammonia being the best. 

The plots were then grazed off, and owing to the continued dry weather, 
stock have been on them ever since. When inspected recently, although 
i;hey had been eaten down continually, the grasses on the top-dressed areas 
bad thickened up considerably, and appeared to have a better hold of the 
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soil than those on the untreated area. The superphosphate and sulphate of 
ammonia, and the P7 mixture sections appeared to be about equal, being 
considerably better than that treated with bonedust, which, in turn, was 
much better than the untreated area. 

It has been noted that most of the ploughing on the Dorrigo is done 
during early spring, the weather conditions then generally being more 
favourable than in the autumn. On this account a number of farmers 
have been making inquiries as to the establishment of winter grasses where 
paspaluin pasture is turned over at this time of the year. With the object 
of se(‘uring data on this point, an experiment has been arranged with Mr. 
Graham Johnson, Whisky Crtjek, Dorrigo, who turned over 10 acres of 
pasture in the early spring. Five acres were planted on 26th November, 
with wint<‘r grasses and clovers. 

Tlio trials so far indicate that Wimmera Rye is the most rapid grower, 
and wluu-e mixtures of winter grasses are being planted it should always l»e 
inehuh^d. Its rapid growth is one of the greatest jHiints in favour of 
tliis grii*'S. The other grasses make somew’^hat alow growth, particularly 
the first season, producing very little feed until the autumn after planting. 
It was notioeahlo also that quick growing wwda did not establish them¬ 
selves so freely in the plots in whi<‘h Wimmera Rye was sown as in the other 
plots. 


An Economic Point. 

It is not the crmntries wdiich have the gretite.>t proportion of their people 
on the land whicfi are eontrihnting most tow'ards the feeding of the world. 
Fp to a certain jxjint, it appears that the smaller the proportion of the 
people on th<^ land the greater the surplus of farm products! How can this 
he? Simply by the farmers producing more, because they are l)etter 
equipped w ith matdiinery nud la]>our saving devicevS, If this were not so 
vve certainly should he shipping staple farm ])roduct^ to Australia instead 
of invoking o\n* anti-dumping clauses against their products.—J. E. 
Lattimkr in T//r Journal of Agrirvlfurr and HorfiruUure. 


Testing is the Only Guide to Production. 

No \\stem of dairy herd improvement that does iu>t provide for testing and 
culling can he expected to prodiu^e the best results. It lias heim abundantly 
<leinonstrated that even good fudges of eow’,«5 fail in estimating tlie respective 
l)utter values of the members of a dairy herd. A cow with phuity of wax 
in luT cars, large milk vtdiis, a capacious stoma<*Iu and a ricli yellow skin- 
may not be paying her way as a member of a dairy herd. The careful 
weighing and testing of her milk yield, and the setting out of tlie resiilts 
in pound.s of bnttor-fat, for one whole period of lact.ition, will give her 
value as a member of the herd in an accurate and hu.’sino.s'^-like way.— 
F!. T. Boi.lkr at the South Coa.st and Monaro Agricultural Bureau (Con¬ 
ference. 
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iMPORTO ANB Exports op Fbitit. 


The following taUe^ compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and expoi^ts of fruit—fresh, diied^and processed^—during the quarter 
ended 31st December, 1926 ___ 


Description. 

Imports. 

Exports.j 

Description. 

Country of OrJgrin. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

InUerataH* 



Oversea* 





Oases. 

Cases. 

Fresh Fruits — . 


Centals. 

Centels. 

Fresh Fruits 

418,437 

195,171 

Citrus. 


744 

18,448 

Tomatoes 

122,3721 ... 

Apples 


.. 

256 



Bus. 

Bananas 


1,391 


Melons 


2 

Pears . . 



71 

lb. 

lb. ! 

Pineapples ... 


317 

m 

Canned Fruits .... 

47,852 

1,064 

Other . 


744 

2,257 

Dried Fruits— 



Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 

Unspecified ... 

5,488 

336 

A^les, Pears, 

U.8.A. 

2,800 

... 

Currants 

9,772 

336 

reaches, etc. 




Raisins 

8,568 

224 

Apples 


... 

2,252 

[ Apricots 

1,904 

... 

Apricots 



1,092 

Apples 

3,020 


Currants 


... 

45,124 

Peaches 

7,224 

224 

Prunes 

United Kingdom 

12 

660 

; Pears . 

672 

... 


Frame. 

1,528 


Prunes 

3,556 

896 ' 


U.S.A. 

69,874 

... 




Peaches 



82vS 




Raisins— 







Sultanas ... 


.. , 

1,940 




Lexias 



56 




Other 

France . 

3,787 

1,540 





United Kingdom 

720 

,, 





Spain . 

, 38,085 






U.S.A . 

! 10,038 





Dates . 

Algeria .. 

1 6,012 

7,112 





Mesopotamia .. 

. 4 , 169,125 






India . 

37.700 

1 ... 





France . 

208 , 




1 Other ... 

Asia Minor 

96,989 

1,89() 





China . 

16,371 





! 

Fiji . 

56 






France . 

1,251 






(ireece . 

584 






Spain ... 

2,148 






. 

3(K» 






Turkey 

37,494 




i 


United Kingdom 

510; 




1 

U.S.A 

34,876 



1 

1 

1 Preserved iu liquid - 







1 Apricots ... 



.302,001 




i Peaches 



121,524 


' I 

1 Pears 



11,37.3 




Pineapples... 



1,363 


1 i 


Rasplierries 



1,572 


i 

1 1 

1 

Other 

. 

... 

13,892 


^•'Drink more milk” is advice that cannot be too often repeated. The food 
value of pure, clean milk is not realised by the average citizen. Because 
milk is a fluid and is not chewed like a turnip, many people think of it only 
as a drink; yet in fact, a pound of milk contains more solid food thto does 
a pound of turnips. '" 
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Cheese—A Valuable Article of Diet. 


A. A. RAMSAY, .F.C.S., Chief Chemist. 

Ohbese is one of the oldest forms of food used by man. Its use is probably 
almost, if not quite, as old as that of wine. From the earliest of times use 
has Irhui made of natural fermemts to i>ni>ar(‘ food from raw pruduc^t'^. 
In the case of cheese, milk was the raw product, and the must of the griii>c 
in the case of wine—^botli being subjected to fermentative processes in the 
production of the food named. 

The terra cheese is given to the product obtained from milk by coagulation 
of the casein and by subjecting the solid product obtained to a process of 
ripening and fermentation during storage at convenient tem]>eratures for 
varying iM^riod.s of time. The rijjened cheese is changed in chemical 
position, ino.st]y as a result of fermentative action on proteids, which are 
changed into more soluble forms, and at the same time flavour and aroma 
are deveiojuid, I'he final product varies, not only with the nature of the 
original product used, but with the method of preparation, the nature of 
th(* organi.sius and ferments present, the action during the ripening period, 
and with tlie time and temperature of storage. 

In uK»st countries che<*sc is made exclusively from eow*s milk, hut certain 
kiiuK are aho muuufHCturod from the milk of sheep and goals. The 
eliar<u‘l(‘ri''ti(' ihnour'^ ]»(/SM•'^^ed hy various kind'' of an* in the main 

due to the d<Mails of tlio process of manufacture. 

Tlie art of tho cheen*maker might be said to consist of t^tahlishing con¬ 
ditions that favour the dev(*lopment of the st>ecial kiiuU of bacteria six'cially 
implicated in the ripening of the particular kind of cheese required. By 
carrying this into practice, cheeses indi‘>tinguishable from nunuu'ois 
foreign varietic'^ hav(‘ been successfully produced in countries other than 
that in which the variety originated. 

Tliins cheddar che<‘se, which was originally made in England ('(‘Uturics 
ago; Stilton, wliicli is anolln'r old English i>roduction: gruyere, xshich wus 
originally produced in Switzerland; and Edam, originally made in Hol¬ 
land. are now ])rodueed in this and other countries and sold under the 
naiiH^ of cheddar, stilton, gruyerc, &c. It is ]>erhaps unfortunate tlini the 
name (d the original lytie of ehee^ae is used without qualification, and it is 
a debatable questi<»n svliether the name ^'without qualification) should icd 
be resUieted to the particular cheese as made in the country of origin. 
The excuse advaiuied for retaining the original name is that they are 
cheeses of tlie .same ty]ie, but because the taste, odour, and flavour f*f a 
cheese made in one country, say, Australia, imitates or resembles to some 
extent that of a che^eso produced in the country where <ueh variety of 
cheese originated, it does not follow that the foreign name should neee<;- 
fiarily be given to the same article produced in the second country any more 
"than that the names of port, sherry, or claret should be applied (wiOiout 
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qualification) to similar types of wines produced in that same country. 
The underlying principle involved in this contention has been given effect 
to with regard to wines, and similar action might well be taken in regard 
to cheese. 

The amount of water, fat and protein in the same type of cheese as 
manufactured and produced at different places or countries varies con¬ 
siderably. The range of such constituents is indicated in Table I, which 
shows the maximum, minimum, and average of the constituents men* 
tioned found by analysis in cheddar cheeses of American and English 
types. The figures are interesting as indicating the limits within which 
each constituent falls, but since the figures r^resenting the percentages 
of water, fat, and protein do not refer to the same (individual) cheese, 
the data do not enable us to deduce the composition of any of the many 
samples examined. Other types of cheese also vary in composition, and 
it is therefore difficult to state exactly what is the average composition of 
the various types of cheese. 

Table I.—Composition of American and English Cheddar Cheeses. 


Percentage. 



1 

Water. 

Fat. 

Protein. 

A8h. 

American (5-raonthp 

old, Van! 

1 

i 





Slyke)— 

Maximum ... 

38-10 

44-43 

30-09 

4-69 

Minimum 

... ...! 

29-85 

27*22 

21-63 

2-72 

Average 

... ...j 

34-01 

1 36-81 

1 26-67 

3*60 

English (Voelcker)— 
Maximum ... 

...| 

39-43 

1 ! 

41*58 ' 

1 

! 32-27 

4 31 

Minimum 

... 

30-32 

2321 1 

1 23-28 

2-06 

Average 

.1 

35-16 

30-46 

27-80 

1 

! 3-42 


The composition of the cheddar type of cheese produced in Xew South 
Wales is of considerable interest, and is shown in Table 11, The figures 
were obtained as a result of examination of samples representative of this 
class of cheese as sold on Sydney market. 


Table II.—Composition of several Xew South Wales Cheddar Cheeses. 



1 



Per oant.« 





Per oeni 


J W'ater. 

Fat, 

r>ry 

Matter. 

Fat In 1 
term» of 
dry : 


Water. 

F.t. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Frtt In 
torm« of 
dry 


, 



Matter, j 





Matter. 


' per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent., 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per ooiit. 

per cent. 

1. 

! 36-99 

36-.^/9 

03-01 

67-8 

: 8- 

34-88 

37*80 

06-12 

56-1 

2. 

' 30*72 

84-87 

03*28 

54-8 

9. 

83-28 1 

82*62 

60*77 

49-0 

' 3. 

, 37-16 

84-86 

62-86 

55-5 

10. 

36-58 I 

36*82 

64-47 

55-6 

88*7 

4. 

1 32-S4 

86-76 

67-10 

6i'7 ! 

11. 

82-81 { 

36-70 

07*09 

5. 

3495 

36-58 

66-06 

64-7 < 

12. 

82-49 1 

80*77 

67*61 

54-5 

6. 

40*12 

33*96 

69-88 

66*7 1 

13. 

80-10 I 

84*64 

68-84 

64-8 

7. 

; 30-43 

86-50 

03-57 

67-4 

Average 

85-87 

85*52 

64-68 ! 

55*0 
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Inspection shows that the percentage of water ranges from 32 3 to 401, 
averaging 85*4. Fat ranges from 32*6 to 37*9, averaging 35 5. Fat ei- 
pressed in percentage of dry matter ranges from 49*0 to 68*1, averaging 65 0, 

'•ifc 

The amount of cheese consumed annually per head of population in 
New South Wales is about 34 lb., while in England the consumption 
approximates 10 lb. per head, which affords an indication of the possibilities 
of the future development of the cheese industry in this State. 

A few years ago luncheon cheese, processed and put up locally in small 
tin containers, apx>ealed to the public taste and found ready sale, but 
within the last few years imported cheese put up in small segments 
covered with tinfoil, and a number of such segments packed in a neat 
cardboard container, has attracted particular attention. When cheese is 
purchased from the grocer in half or one pound portions it soon dries 
up in this climate, and in ordinary households the last portions are not so 
attractive or palatable as when the cheese was first purchased. In the 
•cane of the segments referred to—^the {juantity in each segment is small, is 
readily used at one or at most two meals, and for subsequent meals a fresh 
segment is available, which shows no loss from mould or drying, and which 
is* just as palatable as when purchased. It is possibly this feature which 
has so appealed to the public taste and fancy. 

With a view to ascertaining the composition of " processed ” cheese on 
the local market, fifteen samples were purchased and examined at the 
Chemist’s branch. The results of the analyses are given in Table TIT. Tht* 
percentage of fat in terms of dry substance is also given, and the probable 
composition of the original milk has been computed on the assumption 
that neither the actual nor the relative amounts of fat or of solids not 
fat in the eheeee as examined have l)eeii altered in the processing treat¬ 
ment from that occurring in the original milk used and treated. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that it would be perfectly 
possible to incorporate, not only water, but also fat and other constituents 
in the manufacture of processed cheese—consequently the analytical data 
regarding the (‘omposition of pro<.?es8ed cheese, while of considerable interest 
as indicating the composition of the article as vended, would be of little, 
if indeed, of any value in connection with the question of determining suit¬ 
able standards. 

Study of Table III will diow that the composition of processed cheese 
varies considerably. The percentage of water ranges from 24*6 or 304 to 
55; fat from 23 or. to 87*8, and the percentage of fat in dry matter 
from 34 or 19*6 to 68 *6. It is interesting to note, however, that in samples 
Nos. 1, 8, and 16, which are locally produced, the fat content is over 30 per 
cent., and the fat in dry matter 61, 64 *2,and 58 *4 respectively. 

The food value of many of the products represented in Table III is con¬ 
siderably lees than that of the products represented in Table II, whatever 
may he their value as condiments or ticcessories in a diet. This fact can¬ 
not be too strongly emphasised, as well as the fact that every pound of 
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imported cheese displaces a pound of New South Wales cheese on the 
Australian markets. 


Type of chee^o. 

How iMtcked. 

Water. 

Fi>t. 

Fat In 
dryenb' 
stanr-c. 

l*robabl< 

sill 

Origim 

Fat. 

p Oomi>o- 
on. 

a Milk. 

Solids 

notFati 

1. Cheddar 

Rectangular block in tin foil 

per cent 
36-39 

per cent. 
32*97 

per cent, per oent> 
61*0 1 3*45 

per cen 
9*11 

(Processed). 

2. Swiss Gruydre 

3. Cheddar jT-ocessed 

Sejjn^uts in tin foil 

43-5S 

26*12 

44*5 

2*98 

► 

leOl 

Segments in tin foil 

41*11 

28*89 

48-2 

8*36 

9*12 

4. Cameml)ert 

1 In paper-lined tin 

; 48*85 

24*25 

47*4 

3*35 

9-12 

5. Skim milk 

Truncated cone iu tin foil 

i 24*61 

2*36 

3-1 

0-35 

9-81 

0. Camemliert 

Segments In parchment pat)eii 56*36 

23*91 

58*6 

4*49 

9*01 

7. (’heddar 

packed In tin. 

In glass Jar . 

48*45 

24*48 

47-4 

3-34 

9-12 

8. Cheddar 

In small tin . 

80*39 

37*76 

54-2 

4*18 

1 9-01 

9. Cheddar. 

In small tin . 

46*81 

26*35 

47*7 

8*35 

912 

10. Gruylire. 

Segments In tin foil . 

82*31 

25*86 

87-6 

3-78 

! 9-23 

11. Partly skimmed ... 

Segments. 

47*06 

19*18 

36*2 

2*13 

1 8*41 

12. Partly skimmed ... 

In tin paper-lined 

In email tin . 

69*01 

6*07 

19*6 

1*13 

0*33 

13. Roquefort ... 

30*42 

81*47 

51*9 

3-87 

9*07 

14. Pimento. 

In email tin . 

41-36 

28*88 

49*2 

3-60 

1 9-11 

15. Cheddar 

In snuill tin 

31-84 

36-42 

53-4 

4-02 

8*97 


flust as the butter industry has been developed by standardisation o£ 
raw products, methods of manufacture, and of the manufactured i»ro(lijet, 
so it appears reasonable to suggest that the developraent of the cheese 
industry will l>e along ^imilar lines, and the produ<*tion of high class 
products. In one of the year books <»f the Fnited States Department of 
Agriculture it is stated that, ‘^the best milk makes the b(\«t cheese and 
the most of it; the milk which is the most protitublo for butter is also the 
most profitable for chet'se; the best butter #*ow is the l»est cheese cow.” 
This sugg(*sts the desirability of manufaeturing “whole milk cheese. 

O’Callaghan states that the average composition of Australian milk 
throughout the year may he set down fcdlows:—Water *^7*20, fat 3 90^ 
casein 3 00, albumen 45, lactose 4 70 , ash ’75. Van Siykc states that the 
average composition of factory milk in New York is—water 87*33, fat 3 75, 
casein 2 40, alhiiira'ii Os, l{U'fo>e and ash 5 78. 

Taking tlie av»*rag(‘ fat in milk as 3*8 and of casein as 2*5 to 3 per *’ent.^ 
and assuming that 9 iier cent, of the total fat in the milk is lost in the 
whey (a very conservative estimate), we would have a ratio of fat to 
casein of 3 40, to 2*5 or 3 0, or 1 to 72 or -86. The fat expressed in per¬ 
centage of dry matter (fat phis casein) would be 58*1 or 53*5. Even 
assuming that fat in milk is 3*2 per cent, the casein remaining as stated, 
the fat expressed in terir^ (if dry mattr would he 53*8 or 55 per cent., the 
ratio of fat to protein being 1 to *80 <»r I ; 1. 

From investigations (*arri<>d out at New* York Experiment Stati^m in 
connection with the manufiu ture of cheddar cheese, it was found that the 
ration of fat to pr(itein wa- :—Lowest, 1 to *70; highest, 1 to *63; average 
1 to *7. Using these ratioh and assuming 5 per cent, to represent the ash 
plus substances other tlian fat or casein in cheese, the fat expressed in 
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percentage of weight of dry matter in cheese would be 53*0 per cent, for 
highest ratio of protein, viz., 1 to *79, r»8*3 per cent, for lowest ratio, and 
hh *0 for average ratio. 

Again, taking the highest ratio of fat to protein, viz., 1 to *79, cheese 
-containing .33 per cent, of water would contain 34 G per fat, and 

cheese of 36*0 per cent, water would contain 38*6 per cent fat. The per¬ 
centage of water in the cheese would require to be 100 — ( 5) = 

chw*sc of 36*0 per cent, water would contain 33*6 per cent. fat. The per¬ 
cent. 

Hard pressed cheese made from whole milk should therefore easily con- 
tain 30 per cent, fat, and the fat, expressed in terms of dry substance, 
should easily exceed 60. Such a standard could easily be attained, while 
leaving the manufacturer ample latitude. As the cheddar method, with 
modifications, is generally used in this State for the manufacture of softer 
types of cheese containing relatively high percentage^ of moisture, it 
apTK^ars desirable to 8Uggc?at that the fat expressed in terms of dry matter 
in such cheese should not fall below 50 per cent. 


The Eeal Worth of Silage. 

In a discussion on silos and silage at the recent South Coast and Monaro 
Conference of the* Agricultiiral Bureau, Mr. E. H. Filmer stated that he 
had been thir1(H‘n years on his farm and had never yet seen a season when 
it was nut possible to fill a 200-ton silo. They got dry spells, but always 
they could get a growth suffi(*icnt for silage purposes. He himself had 
jirovcd how useful silage was; he had a little silage on hand last December 
but used it vt*ry sparingly because he feared that in January and February 
feed might be even scarcer. In consequence, his returns from the factory 
declined so that they were £160 behind what they should have been in the 
two months, 'With a full silo he would liave been saved that heavy loss. 


Strbkgthbn the Chain. 

The Ktrength of a chain is detcriniiH*d by its weakest link. Concentrate, 
therefore, on the weakest links of farming, such as self-satisfaction, absence 
of lofly aims and of plan and system, injudicious work, unscientific methods, 
faulty Jinking together of farming enterprises and farmers* interests, 
defective co-operation l^etwojm individual farmers, and the farmer and the 
Department of Agriculture.* 

The strength—the profitableness—of the farming chain can be increased 
l»y strengthening its weakest links, f.c., a recognition by the farmer of the 
ahortcomings of his farming and a consequent aim at higher standards, 
more puartwsiveness and systematisation, more judicious work, more scien¬ 
tific knowledge, and a closer connection and friendship between fanners 
and the Department of Agriculture.—F. E. GBLDENTirYs, T'^nder Secretary 
for Agriculture, in Farming in South Africa. 
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Calf Rearing* 


P. WALLER, Senior Dairy Instructor. 

Unfortunately calf rearing is generally reg^arded as the most irksome^ 
part of dairy-farming routine, and in accordance with this view the young 
animal is apt to get a corresponding lack of care and attention The 
result is the calf is often ill-fed and uncared for, and is therefore subject 
to diseases that exact a heavy toll up to the age of three months old. As 
animals of heavily productive strains are usually highly developed and 
more easily affected by adverse conditions than lower class stock, it is 
among the most promising animals that the losses are greatest. Tho 
survivors under the above system, moreover, are likely to be debilitated 
and to lack the natural stamina necessary to the animal that is to become 
a heavy milker. 

Care in calf raising is of greatest importance to the animars future 
production, and the best authorities on dairy stock agree that many cows 
are spoiled by iK)or feeding during their first six months. It is certain 
that an underfed and impoverished calf will never be as good a producer 
if it were well fed and tended in its first year, which is the period that 
really determines the animal's constitution. 

Little and Often.” 

For success in calf rearing we must adopt methods which most nearly 
resemble natural conditions. The young calf’s motto in regard to food is 

a little and often.’’ Tlie calf should, therefore, he allowed to remain 
with its mother for one or two days in a small paddock, or better still, it 
should be penned away from its mother and given access to her two or 
tliree times a day. In the case of heavy milkers, it is advisable to take 
some of the surplus milk from tlie cow first,* as this makes it possible for 
the calf to draw all the milk away and thus cleanse the milk sooner. The 
advantage of this procedure is that it allows the calf as much colostrum 
as it will take; this substance, with its high content of albumen and its 
laxative properties, is specially designed by nature for the newly bom calf, 
which is greatly handicapped if the provision of nature is withheld, as 
happens when the calf refuses to drink from the bucket for the first day 
or two. 

The calf should not be allowed to remain with its dam for longer than 
two days, unless it is delicate and valuable enough to warrant extra atten¬ 
tion. -Generally, it will be found best for Iboth cow and calf if the latter is 
removed when 24 hours old, as the youngster then usually learns to drink 
sooner, and the dam frets less. Occasionally one which obstinately refuses 
to drink when one day old is found. 
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F^ading. 

For the first week at least, feed the calf one-half gallon of its mother'a 
milk thrice daily; later this may be gradually substituted for i gallon of skim 
milk fed twice daily. Some form of concentrate as oil-cake, crushed linseed, 
maize-meal or pollard; should be added to the skim milk to develop a 
sounder digestive system and enable calves to grow into heavier producing 
cows, or into steers which put on weight more rapidly. Each calf should be 
fed separately. The practice of feeding in tubs or troughs is strongly con¬ 
demned, as it allows the fast drinkers to get too much milk at the expense 
of the slower ones. 



Ditsmimiuitlc Sktioh of Call Yui and FMdinf Bails. 

[ITot to scale.} 

A. AssembUuff yard, B. Wide crush or lane to take calves avray alter feeding C. Shed ^^lth smaH 
open narrow tow to ktop oalvea fiponi rtaohliyt Into next aoiinart food. D. Compartment \\hei-e milk 
IS brought and tipped Into feeding buckets, a. Pen for amall oalves tiU old enough to let out Into caU 
5*^. ^ which awing right bac^ and allow animale to be tamed In any direction 

deaired. 1 to 6, w^eton mangera to hold bucketa or ksroaene tins cut In half and turned over a wlra 
heading for strength and convenience in handli n g . 

It ig worth while erecting proper conveniences for calf feeding, because 
of the time saved by their use. The calves are then held iii a small yard 
and let out six or more at a time as required, to feed in small fixed bails. 
In, or at the head of these bails, there are compartments which i>revent 
the feeding buckets from being tipped over, and these are so arrangi?d that 
no calf can touch the other^s food. As each calf finishes it is turned away 
in another direction and secured against interfering with, those tliat are 
being fed. The floor of these feeding stalls should be concreted, so that 
they may be kept in a sanitary condition. For convenience, a pen for 
young calves could adjoin this and both be roofed over as a protection 
against the weather. 

Oalves should <be turned into a good pasture by themselves so they have 
not to compete with cows for the best grass, and also to lessen the risk of 
getting back with their mothers or forming attachment« for other cows, as 
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often happens when cows and calves run together. They should always 
have access to rock salt or a good salt lick which furnishes the mineral matter 
essential to digestion and rapid growth. 

Essentiab of Calf Rearing. 

The essential features of calf rearing may be summarised as follows:— 

1. Always handle calves quietly and patiently, and so develop in the 

animal a sense of confidence in the human foster parent, which 
will remain till the calf reaches maturity. 

2. Fec^ regular times each day. 

3. Always give the calf a regular quantity of milk. 

4. Feed only perfectly clean sweet milk. 

5. Feed the milk at lK)dy temperature (about 100 deg. Fah.). 

6. Always cleanse feeding buckets as rigidly as you would all other 

dairy utensils. All the a^bove points have a big bearing on the 
calfe digestive system, and will eliminate the common causes of 
calf scours. 

7. Provide shade in summer and shelter from winter wind and rain, 

because it is cheaper to conserve animal heat and energy by theae 
means than by the use of larger amounts of food. 

H. Always make a jxiint of picking up pieces of rag, paper, twine, liirc., 
if found about the calf paddock. Young calves exhibit a niis- 
chievious delight in. picking up foreign substances of this descrip¬ 
tion and ultimately swallowing them. Indigestible material of this 
nature, when eaten by young calves, is almost certain to up a 
serious form of gastro-enteritis. 


The Chabaoteristics op Oiogbe Oats. 

This variety, ^vhich is a crossbred resulting from the mating of ivvo strains 
of WHiite Ligowo x Algerian, seems more adapted to inland than to coastal 
conditions, and should be sown late or else fed off if sown at all early. It 
has done well at Traiigie Experiment Farm. 

It gives more length of straw than Lachlan, is of the same season as 
Sunrise, than which it stools rather less, and has stout, tnednnn-coarse 
straw, wdiicJi is pur^de and in some seasons inclined to be brittle. The awiiod 
grain is remarkably plump, browm, and of medium length, and suitable for 
feeding to sheep in drought, as it is easily picked up.—II. 0. Stening, Chief 
Instructor. 


Prepake for the Crop. 

The preparation of the land for seeding should he governed by two factors 
—by the needs of the particular plant which is to be grown, and by the 
character of the land. To prepare a seed-bed for any crop, the habits, 
likes, and dislikes of the plant should be studied; that is, it is not eiauigh 
that the land be well prepared—it should have the kind of preparation 
whitfh is demanded by the crop. 
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Early Tomatoes in the Metropolitan Area* 


J. DOUGLAS8, Agricultural Instructor. 

The metliods followed by Mr. A. G. Johnson, a successful grower of Green 
Valley, via Liverpool, and the results he has obtained, should prove of 
interest and value to tomato-growers generally. The system of raising the 
tomatoes is that known as the single stem system,practised at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College and recommended by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr. Johnson has many original ideas, which are very practical, labour- 
saving, and interesting. He has been raising tomatoes for the early and 
late markets for the past eleven years, though it is only in the past two or 
three seasons that he has gone into the crop on a large scale. The early crop 
for the past season (19^6-27) was 2 acres in area, and was undoubtedly oi*e 
of the most successful crops over grown in Kew South Wales. The yield, 
monetary return, and average price per half case must constitute a record 
ioT a crop of such an area. 

The country around Green Valley is tmdulating and very patchy. The 
winter rainfall is good, btit during the summer it is .subject to hot, dry 
spells. There is a great variation in the types of soil, patches of good brown 
loam to heavy clayey loam being met with, and it is on this soil that the 
best results are obtained. Outcrops of slatey loam, heavy red clay, and white 
pipeclay, with traces of ironstone, are very common. The subsoil througli 
the whole district is impermeable clay. Fortunately the land i*- untliilating 
and tlu* ^urt'acc drainage fair. 


Seed Frames. 

It is in the construction of seed frames, the preparation of the .-sced-beds, 
and the raising of plants that this grower excels. The frames arc 
original in constru<*tioii, ch(*ap to build, and contain many idea^ tluic are 
worth mentioning. The dc-sign is simplicity itself, at the sanu- time {living 
the seedlings the maximum auKumt of Nuulight, warmth, and protet'tlon. 

Each frame measures 10 feet x 3 feet C inches. The approximate cn^t of 
material i.v £2, to which ha.«! be added the cost of construction, although 
a luimly farmer could build his own frames. Seven sheet.*' of corrugated 
iron. t‘a<'h H feet in length, are used in the construction. Two slieets are 
used in tlu* front, four at the back, and the remaining one is cut into halves 
and us<hI at th<’ ends. The uprights are 3 x 2 inch hardwood, and are let 
into the ground. 

The rails supporting the rolh^r blind are 1 x 1 inch hardwood. lM>red and 
fitted with one nail at tin' top to allow them to be moved. The bottom 
of these support rails are let into slots cut *>n the bottom plate. By making 
these support rails movable (see photograph) the framts can be worked. 
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without any inconvenience, and unbroken sunlight can be given to the 
plants without reducing the efficiency of the frames. The blind is minlA of 
nine wheat bags opened out, and^sewn together, then attached to a con¬ 
venient roller at one end, and to the top plate at the other end. At one end 
the roller is fitted with a windlass handle, which allows an operator to con¬ 
veniently adjust the blind with the minimum of trouble. As the half sheet 
of iron does not completely enclose the end of the frame, a single bag has 
to be used during frosty weather. 



A Hot Frimc. fbowlng Depth ul Manure uied tor Hoatlns Fnrpoiei. 


It will be seen that when the blinds are np the plants havi* no t*overiug 
and are exposed to the sun. This ensures that the plants at the back have 
the same conditions as the ones at the front of the frame. A common mis¬ 
take of many growers is to have a roof or some protection constantly over 
the frames. This usually results in weak, spindly plants, and those situated 
at the back grow tall, and bend towards the front seeking sunlight. 

Mr. Johnson’s frames have a northerly aspect, and the two toi» back 
eheets of iron trap and reflect the sunlight, thus giving the plants every 
advantage. The plants are also perfectly pro^tected from the cold southerly 
winds experienced during July and August. 

Mr. Johnson has twelve of these frames, five of which are used as hot 
beds for raising the seedlings; the whole twelve are filled at transplanting 
time. Each frame holds forty-five boxes specially constructed for this vrork, 
the inside measurements of which are 12 x 12 x S inches. These boxes cost 
4d. each, and last about three seasons. Each one is well nailed, excepting 
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on one long side, which is only held by one nail at each end. This feature 
allows the side to be easily removed when the box is taken to the field, and 
facilitates the removal of the plants. These boxes are filled with virgin 
soil obtained from the bush, mixed with a little superphosphate. 

The hot firames are prepared at seed planting time by placing and tramping 
2 tons of fresh organic (iioultry or horse) manure in each of the five seed¬ 
ling frames. When manure is scarce the residue of cabbage crops, &c., can 
be used to make up the bulk. This 2 tons of filling is to generate heat, 
and must be fresh, unfermented, and well tramped in the frames. Imme- 
mediately above this layer of heating material is placed 6 inches of prepared 
soil. This soil is prepared by mixing with lime and stacking it in heaps or 
in the frames when not in use. 



view of Fr»mo, lowing Ralls up. 

This aliowif maximum sunlight and faeilitatos weeding and working oiXMations 


'Fhe l>oxes, prepared as outlined, are then placed on this soil layer. Great 
care is taken to see that they ar<‘ placed as close together as po^sibk^ and 
that all cracks arc fillcKl with soil. The spaces between the outside boxes and 
the sides of tlie frame, and any other air .>paccs are also carefully tilled and 
packed with soil. The whole surface of the beds is now covered with a 
sterilised mulch three-quartors of an inch deej). This mulch consists of 
dtM»ayed poultry manure, wliich is sterilised by being baked on slicets 
of iron over a fire. This treatment hel|>s to keep down disease, to destroy 
insects and insect eggs, and to kill weed seeds. Poultry manure is specially 
selected because it is relatively free from weed seeds and fine in texture. 

For the early tomato crop the seeding period usually extends from the 
middle of May to the middle of June. The seed is sown broadcast and 
covered with about a quarter of an inch of soil. About half an ounce of 
seed is required to sow each bed; as five l>eds are sown this means that 
IJ oz. of seed are ample to plant an acre. The boxes are constantly watered, 
but are only kept moist—not wet. 
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Jt must be remembered that sowing takes place in the winter, but the 
bottom heat makes the conditions suitable for the germination of the seed, 
which is usually completed within seven to nine days. When the plants are 
well up in these hot beds they are thinned out to a distance of from 1J to 2 
inches between plants, the object being to encourage tlie growth of short 
stocky plants rather than tall sappy ones. By the time the plants are ready 
to transplant the frames are losing their heat. 

The seedlings are 3 to 4 inches high when transplanted, which takes place 
from about the end of June onward. The boxes into which the plants are 
removed are identical in every respect to the seedling ones. Twenty seed¬ 
lings are planted on the square system in each box, being spaced 3 x 2i 
inches apart. The frames into which these transplants are placed have 
no bottom heat and are only filled with soil. The boxes are placed on the 
soil in the same method as in the seedling frames, and again top-dressed 



Gettfrai View of tho VrsoiM. 

The blind Is partly drawn on the first frame and the rails axe adjusted on the second. 


with sterilised poultry manure. As tlie plants receive a slight throw¬ 
back at transplanting time, the blinds are lowered for a day or two for 
protection until they have recovered. As the weather during July and 
August is very changeable the plants require constant attention. 

Watering is carried out about once a week, a thorough saturation being 
given each time. When the weather is fine, but not too hot, the blind is 
completely rolled up; then, again, in very hot weather the blind is lowered 
half-way down during the hottest portion of the day, but later in the afu*r- 
noon is again raised. In boisterous weather, when there is danger of 
damage from heavy rain or hail, the plants are completely covered. Advan¬ 
tage is taken of all the sunlight available, the covers being rolled up at 
dawn and lowered at dusk. 

Apart from the general treatment, the first means taken to harden off the 
plants is to leave the bags off the ends of the frames at night. During 
August the covers are left off aU day, and even at night when there is no 
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dang-er of frost. Watering is also slightly reduced with the object of making 
the plants sturdier. One week before transplanting the covers are left off 
the frames all the time—day and night. The day before transplanting the 
beds are thoroughly saturated so that the soil will be in a condition to hold 
together when being removed from the boxes, 

FkM Tranaplantatioiu 

The laying out of the field in readiness for transplanting takes some time, 
and must be very accurate, as the plants are now to be placed in their per¬ 
manent positions. The piece of land on which this crop and the Depart¬ 
mental experiments were planted was virgin soil, which had been cleared 
during 1925. The land was first broken up with a mouldboard plough during 



A Barrow asod for TaUag PiaaU to tat Plild. 


February, 1926. Cross-ploughing was carried out in the first week in 
August, 1926, and the land reduced to a medium fine mulch by harrowing 
twice. Previous to the ^ond ploughing this land was dressed with 1 i tons 
of agricultural lime per acre. 

The plants are set out on the rectangular system, the rows being feet 
9 inches apart and the plants spaced 2 feet apart in the rows. It is found 
that 5,000 plants are required to plant an acre at this spacing. Base lines 
are first marked out at the top and bottom of the field, and furrows ploughed 
out at right angles to them, 3 feet 9 inches apart. Fertiliser is then dis¬ 
tributed along the furrows, cultivated in, and the land levelled with a 
harrow. A planting line marked every 2 feet is then stretched along the 
position of the furrows, between' the base lines. At each mark on this line 
a training stake is driven in the ground. It is found at the end of this 
operation ^at the stakes are placed evenly in line in both directions. They 
are 6 feet long, 1 inch square hardwood, x>ointed at one end, and cost £5 5s. 
per 1,000. For convenience in handling they are tied in rectangular bundles 
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of 25; this is done when they are being taken up after the previous crop. 
These bundles have been dipped in a bluestone solution before being stacked, 
with the object of destroying any disease spores, or insects, which might be 
carried over to the next crop. After the stakes are placed, the boxes are 
brought to the field, six at a time, in a specially constructed barrow. This 
barrow, as shown in the photograph, is very handy, light in structure, and 
has a bicycle wheel, which makes it very easy to push over ploughed land. 

The boxes now have the side removed which is only secured with two 
nails. A knife is next drawn throiigh the rows of plants in both directions, 
cutting the soil in blocks, each of which contains a single plant. It will 
be seen how easy it is to remove a single plant with a block of soil attached 



Youhk Tomtto Plant! In th! Flald. 

Kerosene tins m protection. 


Without disturbing the roots. A good watering is given with this tinal trans¬ 
planting, which takes place during the last two weeks in August. Two men 
can x)lant and water I,0(i0 plants {kt day. As the weather is mild during 
August it i.s found that the final w^atoring is sufficient to carry the plants 
over for about five weeks. 

In one of the photographs it will be seen that the earliest plants are pro¬ 
tected with half kerosene or benzine tins. These arc prepared by rein<.»ving 
the top, cutting the tin in halves diagonally, and punching a liole through 
which the stake <‘an lie pushed. Undoubtedly this covering protects the 
plants from hail, wdnd, and rain, and it prevents damage from frost. It also 
enables the plants to be removed to the field earlier than the unprotc^cted 
ones, to obtain earlier fruit. However, it is very problematical whether tlie 
advantages compensate for the c«;8t, as the very early fruit is of poor quality, 
and the extra labour necessary in preparing, setting up, and removing the 
tins is a heavy expense. It must also Ikj borne in mind that the plants do 
better if left in the frame for the extra time, and field conditions arc more 
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suitable for quick growth at the later date. Small growers would lind these 
protections suitable, but on a big scale the initial outlay and labour is too 
expensive. 

Crop Management 

Watering in the early stages tends to make the soil and keeps the 
plants back. For this reason irrigation is held back as long as possible. 
Thorongli cultivation t<» destroy weeds and aerate and sweeten tlu* soil is 
most essential. 

A most imix)rtant feature, espeeially in this type of M>il, the I’ertilising 
of the crop. Mr, Jedmson has had good results from a c<>mi)lete manure put 
up by a proprietary firm. The cost of this fertiliser is £11 Ts. (id. per ton, 
and the gimrantee<l (Content is:—Phojq^horic acid, 10 7 ixw cont.; nitrogen, 
2 5 per cent.; i)otash, 7*2 fK‘r cent. At field transplanting time half a 
ton per acre of this fertiliser was distributee!. Later, during October, a 
shallow furrow was ploughed down every second row of plants, and a quarter 
of a t4)n i)er acre spread along and cultivated in. The alternate n)ws were 
dresM'd in tlu* >aine manner with the same amount of superphosphate at the 
end of Xoveinl)er. 

(To he vonchided.) 


The True Aim in Testing. 

The opinion is held by many dairy-farmers that testing as at pr(*.s«*nt <‘arried 
out does not give a true record of a (h*w*'s <*apacit,v to produet* butter-fat, 
beealls<^ under norinid <H>nditi<»ns very few cows prodm-e as mindi as th€\y 
cotild produ<»o if they received all the food they needed. The truth of this 
must bo generally eoneeded. Bui no dairy-farmer is very b(»peful that bis 
eows will get all the fo<»d they can consume every day, right throughout 
tlie year. The advocate of herd-testing does not attach any imporiauce to 
this phase of tlie question: the <‘hief aiiVi of herd-testing is not, 1o re<*ord 
abnormal results.— E. T. Boij.kii at the South L^oast Bureau ronftTeuee. 


The Toll op Flag Smut. 

Ei.,\(i Mmit is still tsmsidered to be the mo.st serious <lisease tlirouglauit the 
wheat Indt. It was responsible for a loss of approximately bushels 

of wheat in New* South Wale^ last season. When favourable eomiitions of 
moisture and temi:>erature are present the si>ores of the flag smut fungus 
g(*rminate or shoot, and if young gi»rmiiiating grains af wheat an* also 
])resent the fungus is able to p(metrat 4 ‘ the small w'heat shoot and e^tal)lish 
itself in the developing wheat plant. Control measures for thi^ disease 
are aiin<*d at destroying the fungus (i) by burning stubble, (ii) by pickling 
or dusting the grain to kill spores present on the se<^xl coat, and (iii) by 
bare fallow and rotation with a resistant crop like oats, whieh providt»s no 
op|X)rtinnty for the flag smut fungus to hwune establislicd in tiu* wheat 
plant, thus eventually starving the fungus out of the soil.— Dr. R. d. 
Xfiiu.E at Albury Burejiu Conference, 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots. 

The Eefect of Summer Fodders on Subsequent 
Wheat Yields. 


B. M. ARTHUR, H.D.A, gonior Agricultural Instructor, 

In the Cumnock district, where farms are comparatively small and land 
values comparatively high, it is considered by some that the soil could be 
made to yield greater returns than those obtainable from wheat alternated 
with bare fallow in conjunction with sheep grazed on the stubbles and 
fallows. The rainfall is sound and above the general average for wheat- 
growing districts and climatic conditions are not severe, and there are those 
who think a fodder crop could be grown before the wheat with safety and 
profit. 

With the object of testing this, a trial was conducted last year in co- 
operation with Mrs. J. Berney, of ** Kildara,’^ Burimbla, in which certain 
areas were sown with summer fodders, grazed off, and followed by wheat, 
in order to ascertain the effect of the summer fodders on wheat jrields in 
comparison with an area of bare fallow. 

An area of 15 acres of rich chocolate limestone loam was set aside for the 
trial. It was mouldboard ploughed early in September, 1925, and harrowed 
and springtoothed early in October. Areas of 5 acres each of Sudan grass 
and Japanese millet were sown on 2nd November at the rate of 10 lb. seed 
with 50 lb. 8U}>erpho8phate per acre, the seed being mixed with the manure. 

The centre block of 5 acres was left unsown as bare fallow. In spite of a 
very light rainfall in September (35 points) and October (85 points), germi¬ 
nation was satisfactory, and a good fall of 2^ inches in November insured 
rapid growth. Both blocks were fed off early in January by 300 sheep, 
which were maintained for three weeks on this summer feed. Decided 
preference was shown for the Japanese millet, but the best grazing results 
were obtained from the Sudan grass. 

The summer turned out exceedingly dry, and the Japanese millet failed 
to grow again, but an additional tvro light grazings were obtained off the 
Sudan grass for short periods by the same number of sheep. The residues 
were then mouldboard ploughed under early in April after heavy rains (871 
points) in March. Frequent rains during April and May, aggregating 684 
points, prevented the land from being worked, and it was not until June 
that the whole area of the trial could be replougbed and sown with a combine 
drill on 28th June, using 60 lb. Waratah graded wheat and 80 lb. super¬ 
phosphate per acre. The effective rainfall on the growing]^crop was 560 
points. 
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The following were the results :— 

j , __ 

Varlcty. Area. 


Waratab wheat after Japane«e millet 
Waratah wheat after Sudan grass ... 
Waratah wheat after bare faUow 


acres. 
4*33 
402 
.3 96 


Yield 
per acre. 


bus. lb. 
! 15 39 
i 20 33 
I 23 29 


The above results for the year in question show that summer fodders sown 
on a fallow have a retarding effect on the ultimate wheat yield or main profit 
crop. 

While the results from the Japanese millet plot are probably not a true 
test owing to unfavourable location and waterlogging of portion of area, the 
increase of 3 bushels in the yield of the bare fallow plot over the Sudan grass 
plot is a reasonable guide. It would be necessary to make not less tlian 20e* 
per acre out of the sheep to warrant this method of rotation on high-priced 
farming soils. 

The experiment is being continued for another year. 


Infectious Diseases Eeporteb in February, 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 


reported during the month of February, 1927 :— 

Anthrax . Nil. 

Pleuro-pnnumonia contagioHa . 12 

Piroplaamonis (tick fever).. ... .. Nil. 

Blackleg . ... . 1 

Swine Fever. Nil. 


—Max Hbnry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Will it Grow Lucerne? 

It is seldom safe for a farmer to say that lucerne will not grow profitably 
on his land before he has tried it. It is usually associated with rich alluvial 
soils, but while the best results are obtained from such land, it also thrives 
on a wide range of soils that do not possess the depth or fertility of the rich 
alluvials. It is sensitive in certain respects, and disregard of its special 
susceptibilities will result in reduced yields, but payable results may be 
expected from almost any land, except that which is badly drained or is 
very sandy. The plant roots very deeply, and it is obvious that a deep, 
permeable subsoil contributes to maximum results; but this is not an absolute 
essential to successful powth, as is proved by the results obtained on soil 
that at one time would have been considered quite unsuitable. 

Generally speaking, autumn is the best time for sowing. Pamphlets on 
uceme production are obtainable free from the Department. 
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Strap Grafting* 

E. J. LINDSAY, Orchard Inspector. 

In preparing fruit stock for strap grafting, cut down in the usual manner at 
the height at which it is desired to work the tree. It is usually advisable to 
graft the tree as low as possible, but the branches must not be cut off too close 
to the trunk, as at this point they grow out at such an angle that when the 
graft is inserted it is not “ sitting perpendicularly enough, and is in conse¬ 
quence less strong and more likely to break off. As far as possible a section 
of the branch that is fairly free from old cuts or scars should be selected, a« 
these prevent the making of the cut to receive the scion. The branches 
should be cut as close to the same height as possible, thus ensuring a more 
even growth of the grafts—there is a tendency for the highest graft to take 
too much of the growth. Care should also be taken to jnake the cut at right- 
angles to the sides of the branch. Finally, tJie rough surfaces of the cuts as 
left by the saw should be shaved over with a sharp knife to smooth them. 

The cuts necessary to j)rcpare the stock for the reception of the scion 
consist of a slit down the side most suited for its insertion and a similar slit 
exactly opposite. These cuts are best made by taking in the right huTul a 
straight-bladed knife, placing the edge of the blade across the section to be 
treated in such a position as to take in with the bark about one-si.\tecnth of 
an inch of wood, and grasping the stock with the left hand in such a way that 
the thumb is on the portkm to be (Uit. see-sawing the blade down for about- 
inches, taking care not to let it work outward, which would Of course 
sever the w’ood from the stock. In a very dry season the amount of 
wood taken with the bark on the stock should be very' slight, as the s<i])py 
area seems to be reduced during a very dry time. The cut is illustrated iti 
Fig. 1. 

Preparing the Scion. 

Scions for strap grafting should be rather stouter than those sele<;te(l for 
ordinary grafting. With a sliur|) budding knife cut a strip of wood and bark 
about an inch longer than tlic width of the stock that is to be grafted. The 
amount of wood taken with this strip (or straj), as it is called) is about eijual 
to the amount <)f wood that is left in a bud w^hen budding—that is to 
say, a very thin strip. If too much wood is left in the strap, it will be found 
later to crack when it is being turned over into the slit j^rovided in the stock, 
while if no wood is taken it is inclined to perish, bemg too thin. Tlie cut made 
to lift this strap should terminate close to the base of the bud. As there are 
onlytwo buds on each scion, this will ensure the terminal bud being on the 
outside of the scion. W hen it is thought necessary to have the terminal bud 
on the inside, the strap must be cut on the <>|)posite side of the scion, tlnis 
bringing the terminal bud to the inside of the scion when placed in position. 
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When cutting this strap the scion is held in the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand, and the knife in the right hand with the thumb on the opposite 
side of the scion to act as a gauge and ensure that the same thickness of wood 



Fig. 1. Pig. 2. 


is taken for the full length. In making 
this cut the heel of the knife should be 
slightly in advance of the })oint, and 
the blade should be drawn straight 
along (not with a see-saw motion). 
When the desired length has been cut 
the knife is turned sharply up on its 
edge, thus turning the strap at right- 
angles to the scion (see Fig. 2). 

The scion is now turned over for 
the cut to to be made on the opposite 
side. Hold as before, place the thumb 
on the cut from which the strap has 
been lifted, and make on the opposite 
(the upper) side a cut about inches 
in length and taking in about one- 
third of the total thickness of the 
scion, terminating this cut exactly 
opposite the termination of the strap. 
Now cut the scion of! at the bud above which the strap terminates, leaving 
two buds only. Place the thumb on the side of the scion opposite to the 
strap, lift the strap at right-angles to the scion (see Fig. oh place the knile 
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close into the angle thus formed, and 
cut out the central piece of wood by 
rolling the scion between the knife 
and the thumb. The scion is now 
two-pronged, suggestive of a very 
attenuated clothes-peg (see Fig. 4), 
with a long strap on one side and a 
short stout tongue on the other. 
Shave off a very thin strip of bark 
about half an inch long from the 
end of the tongue—sufficient just 
to expose the cambium where the 
tongue comes in contact with the 
strip of wood and bark on the stock. 
It will be noted that in this method 
of grafting,the cambium of the scion 
does not come exactly in contact 
with the cambium of the stock, but 
with the sap wood just below the 
cambium. 

Inserting and Tying the Scion. 

Place the tongue of the scion in 
the cut prepared for it in the stock 
(usually on the outside—see Fig. 5), 
run the strap across the top of the 
stock, and gently turn it down into 
the cut on the opposite side of the 
stock again (Fig. 6). As was the 
case with the tongxie, the slightest 
shave of bark is taken off the outside 
of the strap where it turns d^)wii 
into the stock. If the stra}) is 
inclined to crack on being bent over, 
too much wood has been taken with 
it, and it is then advisable to reduce 
the angle at which the strap turn.s 
over the stock by running the knife 
acrossdt. 

To bind the scion into position, 
take about 2 feet 9 inches of binder 
twine, and, leaving the odd 9 inches 
spare, start to wrap from the top 
of the stock. When three or four 
turns have been taken round the 




vif • 4* 
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*H;ock bring the loose end up over the top, crossing the strap close to its 
junction with the scion, pull firmly down, and secure by taking a few more 
turns round the stock. Now take the loose end up over the strap again, 
securing it in the same way, and continue the process of binding until the cuts 
are firmly secured for their full length—see Fig. 7 (A). 



Fig. 7. 


Fif. 8. 
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Covering for the Grafts. 

It is now necessary to cover tlie grafts with some air-tight covering. The 
method usually adopted in strap grafting was to cover with clay, but good 
clay is not always easy to obtain and is very severe on the hands of the user. 
Grafting wax is effective but is sometimes troublesome to make and very 
sticky when in use, and if the whole job is done by the one person it is 
inclined to make the hands troublesome for the other operations. Some 



Fig. e. 


time ago the writer saw putty used for this work by Mr, J. thick, of Ten- 
terfield, 98 per cent, of the grafts being successful. Since that time he has 
used this covering and has found it to have many advantages. 

The putty is j>repared from draught castor oil and best English whiting; 
sufficient to cover about seventy grafts on, say, seven year old a}>ples would 
take 8 lb. of whiting and a pint and a half of oil. It should be mixed rather 
on the dry side several days before it is used, and i)laced in a can of watei, 
which makes it more plastic, and in which it can be kept for any length of 
time. Putty (*an be specially recommended where trees have been attacked 
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with woolly aphis—the a]>ius will not attack cuts so covered. Putty can be 
made wdth linseed oil, but draught castor oil is better, as the putty thus made 
remains soft for a longer time and does not set so hard. 

A fairly thick coating of putty is placed over the wliole of the work, and 
worked down over the tie all around the stock so that all cuts are completely 
covered. The fingers should be dipped in water and the whole smoothed 
over, and the putty worked well around the base of the scion. Finally^ 
cover the putty with strips of old cloth or paper (see Fig. 8—graft covered with 
putty at A, and covered with cloth at B). 



Fig. 10. 


Treatment of Small Branchei. 

Branches up to 1] inches in diameter are not cut off at right-angles, but with 
a slanting cut.—see Fig. 7 (B). The sharp angle resulting is then sliced off with 
a knife, making a flat surface at the top for the scion to sit on; and this cut should 
be made so as to have the top of the stock exactly fitting the angle cut in the 
scion. The preparation of the seioii and the cuts in the stock are exactly 
the same as in the lirst operation. 

Grafting is best done before there is any sign of growth, especially in the 
case of apples and cherries. 

When the grafts begin to sluad all young grovrth arising from the cut-back 
branches should be kept shortened back but not rubbed off, as the few 
leavc.s thus made help to keep the sap in circulation. 

Fig. 9 shows the grafts just beginning to shoot. Fig. 10 shows grafts 
3 years old., in which the cut is completely covered. 
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Pure Seed* 

ObOWBBS B.EOOMUENDED BT THE DePA.BTMENT. 


Thb Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Oazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops, in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field ofiSoer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under kSeoretary, Department of Agriculture 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quan^tf 
of seed on hand. Sueh statement must reach the Department not latm* than the 12th 
of the month* 


ffheat^ 
Bcna ... 


Biiiya ... 
Canlierra 


Clarendon 

Cleveland 

Currawa 

Federation 


Fir bank 

Florence 

Gresley.. 


Hard Federation 


E. J. Johnson, Iona, VVonga)ea« 

J. Ljme, Downsfield, Yeiida. 

W. Ash, Old Grenfell Road. Forbes, 

S. Kana’ey, Junee. 

J. W. Wilson. Collie Road. Qilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Fatm, Coiidobolin. 

Manager, Bxi»riment Farm, Trangie. 

W. W. Watson. Woodbine, Tichb<)me. 
Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

T, Jones, Bird wood, Forbw, 

E. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongalca. 

E. J. Allen, Grogra. 

B. d. stocks. Linden Hills, Cunningar 
Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbio. Dubbo. 

D. L. Miller, Glen Lemsie. Daroobalgie. 
Manager. Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

K. J. Jedmson, Iona, Wongalea. 

d W. Wilson, Collie Road, Qilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Coontunble. 

W^ Burns, Goongirwarrio, Carc<jar. 

W. Cameron, Heather Brae, Loomberah. 
Quirk and Everett^ Narrawa,Wellington. 

W. W. Wat8(»n. Wwdbine, Tichbome, 

E. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongalea. 

J. Lyne, Downsfield, Yenda. 

T. Jones, Birdwood, Forbes. 

D. L. Miller, Glen Losste, Daroobalgie. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Manager, Ex|oriment Farm, Cooiiamble. 

K. J. Johnson, Iona, Wongalea. 

W. W Watson, Woodbine, Tichbome. 

J. W. Wilson, Collie Hoad, Qilgandra 
D. L. Miller, Glen Lossie, Daroobalgie. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Bianagcr, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

B. J. Btooks, Linden Hills, Cunningar. 
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Marshall's No. 3 

Penny. 

Riverina 

Tiirvef* 

WaodiUa 

Waratah 


YandiUa King... 


<kUs-^ ' 
Algerian 

Qidgee .. 
Muiga .. 

Barlty-- 

Trabut 


PoBB SbBd- eofUinued. 

... B. J. Stocks, Linden Hills. Cunningar. 

... B. J. Stocks, Linden Hills, Cunningar 
... Quirk and Everett* Narrawa, Wellington 
CnUen Bros., Bttnglegombie, Bubbo. 

... Quirk and Everett. Narrawa, Wellington 

D. Bolte, West Wyalong. 

... O. E B. Williams, Qerelaambeth Ltd . Hlabo. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

W. W. Wateon, Woodbine, Tichborne. 

E. J. Allen, Gregra. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

O. R. B. Williams, Gerelgamheth Ltd., Hlabo. 
J. W. Wilson, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 

... Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

B. J. Stocks, Linden Hills, Cunningar. 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, Bubbo. 

8. KanSley, Junee. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, TenK ra. 

B. L. Miller, Glen Lossie, Baroobalgie. 

... C. Bennett, Forbes-road, Cowra 

B. B. MUthorpe, “Somerset,” Narandera. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... C. Bennett, Forbes-road. Cowiai, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Coiidobolii'. 

... J. W. Childs, Camden. 


FUld — 

French Grey ... ... ... Principal, H.A. College, Richmond, 
Lima .. ... ... Principal, H.A. College, Richmond. 


A number of crops were insjiected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Thb Advantages op Herd Testing. 

The advantages of the herd-testing work are briefly as follows:— 

1. It individualivses each cow, and is the only method of estimating the 

producing ability of each member of he herd. 

2. It tests systems of feeding for nulk production, 

3. It tests the herd sire through the production of his daughters. 

4. It creates higher values for proved cows and their progeny. 

5. It shows positively that some system of milk recording an 1 testing 

is essential to progress, 

6. It will direct attention to loss through faulty separating. During 

last year a dairyman with a large herd discovered a loss of 15s a 
day by the herd tester chancing to test the skim milk 

7. Herd-testing Association meetings can be utilised as a means of 

bringing district dairy men together, when local and general problems 
can be discussed. 

—W. J Yuill, Senior Dairy Supervisor, Victoria. 
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Poultry Notes* 

April. 


JAMES HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

In order to prevent the mistakes most commonly made in the early pre¬ 
paratory work for the breeding season, some indication was given in last 
month’s notes as to what to avoid in the selection or purchase of breeding 
stock. It is now proposed to deal with the general run of birds to be 
selected—the hens and pullets—as breeders. 

Poultry-farmers who have five years and upwards of experience will 
have, for the most part, formed their own ideas in this regard. It does 
not, however, follow that such ideas are always sufficiently sound for the 
novice to follow them in their entirety, and it is a peculiar fact that 
wrong ideas appear to have a greater attraction for the beginner than those 
based on more mature experience; hence it is that one sees many lament¬ 
able mistakes made at some cost to the poultry-farmer, whatever the 
measure of success. For instance, one farmer will believe in using only 
second and third year hens as breeders, while another will rely almost 
entirely on pullets. Again, one will believe in selecting only late moulters, 
while another will have nothing to do with them. 

For all these ideas there is a modicum of justification, but one should 
beware of carrying them to extremes. The farmer who has had favourable 
results in using pullets as breeders is one that has been careful to make 
good selections of well grown and mature specimens, while the one who 
condemns pullets as breeders has used poor, undeveloped si>ecimens, and 
has in consequence had a crop of miserably small chickens, lacking in con¬ 
stitution, and has experienced undue losses in rearing. But this was not 
the reeult of using pullets as breeders, but because of the class of pullet 
selected, or more likely beemuse no selection was made at all. Such a 
farmer is likely to become a convert to the 2 or 3 year-old-hen idea and 
to exxiluding pullets from the breeding pens altogether. 

Having adopted this idea, aged hens become liis only source from which 
to draw his breeders. Ilis next trouble is that when the time for starting to 
incubate eggs arrives, say, June or July, but comparatively few eggs are 
laid, and though he is impatient to get eggs down, he cannot hurry the 
old hens. The end of the hatching season is soon in sight, too few chickens 
are hatched, and this farmer then finds himself in the position of having 
his biggest batches of chickens late hatched and almost valueless for the 
puipose of carrying on the farm. 

Then there is another idea—breeding from late moulters because thej 
are the best layers. It can be taken as true that the late moulter is a 
better layer than the hen that moults early: Uiis follows as a matter of 
course, because she has had a longer period of laying. The reasoning of 
the devotee of this idea is that the use of such hens in the breeding nenr 
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ensures tliat only good layers are being bred from. But here again extremes 
are equally as bad as in the previous cases. If the farmer holding extreme 
ideas on this subject is wise, he will learn from his first experience, but 
imfortunately there are those who repeat their mistakes, and while prac¬ 
tising them, advocate the same practice among their neighbours, who are 
perhaps unsophisticated enough to treat this advice as coming from a 
practical farmer. 

The best practice lies between all these extremes, and the farmer who 

makes it a rule to use half hens and half well-grown and fairly well 

matured pullets, and includes such late moulting hens as are not too late 
in moulting, will be adopting sound principles as far as age is concerned. 
With regard to the late moulters, it is no use expecting hens that have 

not finished their moult by the end of May to be much use as breeders 

before August, and even then such hens are scarcely the class of stock 
to produce strong chickens. A good criterion, however, is the class of egg 
being laid: one should observe the strength of shell and quality of the con¬ 
tents of the eggs. If, for instance, the shells are poor, the albumen lacks 
density, and the yolks are poor and spotted, it can be taken as a sign of 
exhaustion, brought about most likely by the laying of an abnormal 
number of eggs, or ill-health from some other cause. Such eggs are not fit 
for setting, and they can only lead to degeneracy in the chickens hatched. 

Breeding from PnlletB. 

With r(*gard to breeding from pullets, t.a., females under twelve month*? 
old, if these are well developed and ten monthe old, there is no reason 
why they should not be bred from, and there is this great advantage that 
they will usually be in full lay a month or six weeks before hens which 
are in their sec^ond year. Therefore, it is to such pullets that the farmer 
must look to produce early diicks, i.a., it is the early-hatched pullets of 
each season that must be looked to to produce early stock the following 
year. 

But these pullets, particularly in the light breeds, su(*h as T.»(ghc)rns, 
come on to lay usually about December, lay for a couple or three montlij, 
and then j^o into a partial moult, which usually takes about three weeks 
to get through. There is often some prejudice against these pullets on this 
account, but it should be remembered that the effect, of this partial moult 
is to constitute them more mature and better fitted for the breeding pen 
than are pullets that have not moiilted. TTsually these pullets lay eggs of 
full size and of good quality—just what are needed for incubation. 

Make Up Ae Pent. 

Whatever the mating, it is not too early now to get the hens and pullets 
into the breeding pen, having in mind that the breeding pens should bo 
made up by Ist May. It is, of course, not neoe.ssary to put the male birds 
in until about two weeks before eggs are required to be saved for hatch¬ 
ing, and as far as flock matings are concerned, it is scarcely advisable to 
put the male birds in earlier, because there is almost sure to be quarrelling 
among them, and the earlier they are penned the more losses are likely. 
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Flock Matmgt. 

In connection with flock matings it is as well to remember that whateyer 
the number mated in the first place, it scarcely ever happens that all carry 
through the season; on the other hand, replacements of males or reduction 
of females are almost invariably necessary. This is one of the drawbacks 
incidental to flock mating. 

Tlie first trouble likely to be experienced is that one or more of the male 
birds becomes beaten by the others. If this occurs by way of fighting 
the trouble is at once apparent, but even in this case the farmer is likely 
to look upon the matter as settled, and take no further notice when the 
fighting stops. He mostly fails to notice that the battle has ended with 
one or more of the combatants being so beaten as to cause them to cower 
to the others. Such birds at once become useless in the pen. Often this 
trouble is of an insidious nature, and instead of a knock-out battle 
between the birds, one or more cower to the others so as to l>e kept away 
from food by the bullies, and in this way very soon become emaciated and 
useless. If this condition is not detected while there i:* time to remedy 
it, if possible, by special feeding, the results will not be found until during 
incubation—when infertility and weak chickens will be manifest. How 
then is one to maintain effective flock matings? The answer is: by the 
exercise of vigilance in the first place as to what is really occurring in 
the pens, and applying the remedy by rearrangements to meet the require¬ 
ments of the particular case. If, for instance, one or more of the malts 
birds have become useless, either through fighting or cowering, they should 
be taken out of the pen. The difficulty, however, is that it is rarely 
possible to replace a bird or birds as long as others are left in the yard 
without risking the whole trouble all over again. In such a case there 
are only two courses open, either to replace the whole of the male birds, 
or to reduce the number of hens to suit the number of males left in the yard. 

In using this class of mating, one should, if possible, use male birds that 
have been rearcMi in the same yard. Even then they will often become 
quarrelsome after being mated, but they are much less likely to do so than 
birds from different yards; in fact it is rarely that successful matings can 
be senmred in that way. 


Size of Flock Matiiigt. 

As many as one hundred hens with eight or ten male birds can be run 
successfully, and as a matter of fact, usually with more success than, say, 
half that number of hens with the proportionate number of male birds. 
Flock matings with two males and, say, twenty females are but rarely 
successful; three males to thirty females is better, but as a rule less success¬ 
ful than higher numbers. It should be borne in mind that it is always 
advisable to put in an extra one or two male birds over the re^tiired 
number to allow for some being knocked out in the early stages of the 
mating. 
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As to the merits of the system of flock mating, much of course, depends 
upon the care exercised in the selection of the units comprising the flock. 
But at best it is a crude and unscientific method of breeding, and at its 
worst it is one of the biggest factors in pulling down all that careful and 
scuentiflc stud breeders have built up. In too many cases flock matings 
are made up of all sorts and sizes of birds, and contain many that should 
never be bred from at all. 

Flock matings are, however, almost inseparable from the wholesale pro¬ 
duction of cheap chickens to sell as day-olds. Such matings have therefore 
become part and parcel of present-day methods of poultry breeding, and 
the system will no doubt continue despite all that might be urged against 
it. The best that can be hoped is that farmers will exercise more care in 
selection for such matings, and thus minimise their degenerating influence 
ujH>n the poultry industry. 


Control of Turips. 

TfiE serious and widespread cases of thrips infestation in our fruitgrowing 
districts last season make the life history of this pest a matter of 
anco to the orchardist. Thrills lay their eggs in the leaf and flower stems, 
and flevelop first as ininufo yellow*, wingless, immature insect'^; in a few 
week’s time they reach the adult \vinged stage, when they i)os«ess four 
minute wings fringed with long hairs. The mouth parts consist of minute 
point<*d styles with which they both pierce and break the epidermal colls 
and destroy the surface tissue upon which they feed. In l)oth immature and 
adult stagw they f<^d on the tender surface tissue of stylos, anthers, fila¬ 
ments, and the petals of the blossoms, and to a lesser extent on loaf tissue. 
TTiider dry conditions the adults live for weeks. They reproduce and increase 
to enormous numbers, and there may he several generations. 

These favourable conditions pertained from inidAvinter to midsummer 
during th<? past season, and thrips were prevalent on weeds, native slirubs, 
and garden plants as well as fruit trees from early spring. The damage 
may weaken the w’hole blossom, and sometimes kills it l^efore it oT>ens, or 
weakens or destroys the styles, anthers, and filaments, as well as the petals. 
The blossoms are sometimes weakened, and even destroyed by tlie thrips 
before they are fully open. 

Control measures may be summarised as follows:— 

1. Clean cultivation during mid and late winter to eJiininate wi^ed 
growth which may be liarbouriiig tlie thrips, especially during a mild winter. 

2. Spray' early with a spray made up of 12 fluid ounces nicotine sulphate 
to 60 gallons of water, to which ia added 1 gallon miscible re<l oil—first, at 
spur-bursting atage or when the bud clusters are separating, and again at 
early pinking stage before the petals have begun to unfold. Thoroughly 
applied, the above spray should give adequate control. 

If the early sprays are neglected and thrips occur in the opening or oi>en 
blossoms, spraying should be made with nicotine sulphate, 1 pai't in 75 
gallons of water, plus li lb. soap.—^W. B. Gurney, Government F.ntomo' 
legist. 
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Orchard Notes* 

April. 

W. J. ALLEN and H. BROADFOOT. 

IEarvesting is still in xirogress with late varieties of apples and pears, and 
g/owers would bo well advised to see that the picjting of the fruit is carried 
ont in a careful manner. It very often liappens that a grower who is 
careful with his cultural work—pruning, spraying, &c.—is not so careful 
when picking fruit. This is mainly due to the fact that he does not realise 
how important it is to ke<'p the skin of the fruit in a sound condition. 

Avoid Bruising when Picking or Packing. 

When fruit is injured by dropping it carelessly into the picking bags, 
pouring it roughly into picking boxes, and carting it over rough tracks, the 
keciping (iiialities of the fruit are adversely aifocted. Careful liandUng of 
fruit is of paramount irnjKirtance, as fruit, to arrive on the market in a 
sound wndition, must bo picked and packed with care. 

It is quite a common occurrence to see fruit arriving on the market badly 
bruised, due to carelessiiesis in picking, or to pa<*king the fruit too high or 
too loose. If pat'ked loose the fruit i.s badly bumped about during tran.sit, 
while, if packed too liigh, it is badly bruiscMl when the 1i<l i.s luung nailed on 
the case. 


Packing for Local and Export Marketi. 

When apples are being packeni for the local market it is advisable to wrap 
the fruit, particularly the l>est grades. The wrap should he finisfhed over the 
stalk so as to i>rovent stalk injury, and each spetsiinen should be placo<l 
firmly in position, the cases Ixung X)acked ^^full.^^ 

When fruit is l)cing packed for exj^ort, a sliglit bulge on lop and bottom 
of the cases is desirable. This allows for shrinkage during transit. To get 
the bulge, only castes with flexi]>lc tops and lK)ltoTns should Ik* used. 

Fruit Cases* 

Many growers who buy timber in shocks and make the cases do not use 
nails of sufficient length or gauge, and consequently the nails <lraw out 
under the slightest x>ressure, causing a Iward or side of the case to fall 
away, imd resulting in the spilling and damaging of the contents. 

The length and gauge of nail to use will dejKmd on the <*Ias8 of timber 
which is being used in the making of the ca.se«. AfU^r the cases are wiml 
there is no danger of the boards becoming loose or falling away, but this 
often happens while the eases are Udng handled before wiring. When 
growers are using cleats, there is often a tendency for them to split, and to 
avoid this the cleats should be soaked in water Ix^fore being used. 
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Codling MoA. 

The most important phase in connection with moth control this month 
is the destruction of infested fruit. It must be borne in mind that it is the 
carry-over grubs which start next season^s infestation, and growers should 
do all in their power to minimise the number of carry-over grubs. All 
infested fruit should be destroyed by boiling or burning. This work, to be 
efTective, must be carried out at short intervals, and tlie fniit destroyed 
whilst it is infested. If the grubs are allowed to leave the fruit there is a 
danger of some of them getting into some sheltered position, wIktc they 
will winter over unnoticed, even though a most diligent search has been 
made by the grower with the object of destroying as many as possible. 

Woolly Aphis, 

When trees are badly infested with aphis they should l)e given a good 
spraying with tobacco wash cjt nicotine extract as soon as the fruit has bec’n 
T>icked It is necessary when spraying for this pest to use plenty of force, 
and the nozzle should be held close to the infected parts so as to dislodg<* the 
aphis. To apply nicotine extract in the form of a mist for control of this 
I)est is time and money wasted. 

Prepare for Ae Citrus Hanrest. 

The harvesting of early varieties of citrus fruits, grown in the early 
districts, will commence next montli, and growers would be well advised to 
have everything in readiness for handling the fruit. If not already 
(lone, the picking boxes should be thoroughly overhauled and cl(3anet], and 
any loos4' boards on tlie cases should be securely fasterKxl and protruding 
nails removed. To secure the be*t results, it is necessary to keep tlu} skin 
of the orange in a sound condition—free from abrasions or punrtiirt‘>. 

When sizing machines are u.^ed, they sliould be thoroughly exainin(*d, and 
any necessary adjusments made. The advent of sizing machines has done 
much to assist the grower, and tliose growers who have not yet installed a 
sizing 'machine in their packing shed should do so as soon as i^ossible. 
Hand sizing is certainly a slow, costly, and not altogether accurate way of 
carrying out the work. Sizing by machines is far more accurate, (.‘onsider- 
ably quicker, and much more economical. 

FuBEiigation. 

Fumigation may be continued during April, but growers would l>e well 
advised, if they dcsaire that the fimit should be free of red scale by tiie time 
it is ready for market, to complete the work as soon iis iK>s®ible. The com¬ 
pletion of the work at an early date is also desirable if white wax is 
present. 

It is necessary, in order to obtain the best results, to that the vsheets 
or tents are free from holes, to measurt> all trees accurately, and apply tlia 
dosage corresponding with the measurement. Failures and poor results are 
generally the outcome of carelessness and guesswork. 
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Pianling Citrus Trees. 

Citrus trees may be planted in localities wheare autumnal frosts are un¬ 
known. When trees are being moved from the nursery to the orchard care 
should be taken to prevent ^he roots from drying out. They should' not be 
exposed to the sun or wind. 

All poorly developed trees should be unhesitatingly rejected. Only 
healthy, robust trees of known good strain with a good root system should 
be planted. Before planting out, remove all broken or damaged roots, and 
make a puddle in which to dip the roots prior to planting. The trees must 
be planted the same depth as they grew in the nursery. 


Farmebs* Pure Seed Areas. 

The following additional yields were obtained on pure seed plots conducted 
during 1920 by branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the western district 
(Dubbo centre) in assc»eiatioii with the Department, a report on which 
appeared in the AgrictUtuml Gazefic lost month:—Terramungamine: 
Waratali, 21 bus. in^r acre; Hard Federation, 21 bus.; Clarendon, 18 bus.; 
Yandilla King, 18 bus. Karroniinc: Federation, bus. per acre; Gresley, 
30 bus.; Canberra, 18 bus. Backwater: (Wheat), Claretidon, 22 bus. ix^r 
acre; Bena, 20 bus.; Binya, 10 bus.; (Oats), Mulga, 32 bus.; Sunrise, 21 
bus.; Ouyra failed (sown too late).—B. M. Autuuk, Senior Agricultural 
Instructor. 


Agricultueal Societies’ Shows. 

BbI(B£TABTES are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of tneir forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be noticed 
at once. 

1887 * 


Society and Secretary. Date. 


Liverpool (B. C, Fitzpatrick) 
Dorrigo (J. H. Skeoch) .. 

Gloucester. 

Narrabri . 

Bathurst (N. B. Richardson) 
Forster (W. Poppenhag'en) 
Wellifijcton (A. E. Hotton) 
WiDirbarii ( D. Stewart i .. 
Grafton (L. 0. Lawson) ,. 
Windsor (R. B. Tate) 

Diibbo 

Maclean (T. B. Notley) .. 
Warialda 

Dunjrog (W. H. Or«en) .. 
Coonaniblo (J. 0. Wilson) 

Narromine. 

Uiinarra . 

East Qresford (C. K. Holden) 
Cssino (\\ W, W. Manson) 
Tranitfie (A. K. Butter) 
Warren (R. H. Armstronir 
Bonalbo (W, G. £. Johnston) 
Peak Hill (T. Jackson) .. 
Tullamore r J. M. Robertson) 
Trundle (W, A. long) ,. 
Condobolin J, M. Cooney) 
Illabo. 


April 

22, 2.3 

27. 28 

>t 

>• 

27, 28 

27, 28 

27, 28. 29 


29,80 

May 

3.4 


4,6 


4. 6. 6, 7 


6, «, 7 


10, 11 

»» 

11, 12 


U,12 

«> 

11,12, 18 


18, 10 


18, 19 

1* 

,, 

28, 19 

20, 21 

tt 

24, 85, 26 

26, 27 

June 

1. 2 


8,0 

July 

86, 27 

Aug. 

3, 4 


9, 10 


16, 17 

17 


Society and Secretary. 

1‘ Wagga WagfirafF II. Croaker) 

I Bogan Gate vJ. F.uan) 
i I Parkes < L. S. Seaborn) . 

;; Cootamundra 
j, Grenfell 
tj (.Ake Cargeliigo 

j! Young . 

' Ounnedah (M C. Tweerlie) 
i Forbes (£. A. Austen) .. 

) Ungmrie . 

• Qaiimain (0. C. Henderson) 

[ West Wynlong 

! Cowra . 

Albury (A. O. Young) 
Mumimburrah 

Canowindra. 

Temors 

Boorowa . 

' Barcilan . 

!} Hamiedmati. 

liillston 

•I Ardletban .. 

, (toandisita. 

, Narrandera'M. F. Murray) 

AriabFark. 

J Griffith . 


Date. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


23. 24, 2f> 

24 

30, 31 
30, 31 
$0, 31 
31 

6, 7, n 
0, 7, 8 


13.14 
13. 14 
18, 14 
13, 14,15 
180, 21 
20. 21 
20, ei, 22 
22, 28 


Oct. 


28 

30 

6 

8 

11 , 12 

12 

18,10 
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The Better Farming Train* 

To Visit the Nobth Coast. 


The Better Farming Train is being refitted in Sydney at the present tinn% 
and will eominenee its tour of the North Coast district on 10th May. 
Awording to present arrangements the train will visit the following centres 
on the dates indicated during the first three weeks of this tour:— 

Maitland, May 17, 18. Tarec, May 23, 24. Raleigh, May 31. 

Dungog, May 19. Wauehope, May 25. Goff’s Harbour, .June 1. 

Gloucester, May 20. Kenifjsey, May 26, 27. Glenreagh, June 2. 

Wingham, May 21. Macksville, May 28*30. South Grafton, June 3. 

The t9*ain will tlien proceed to Crafton and remain there for a fortnight 
before continuing its northern tour. While in the depot at Grafton it will 
not he open to the public, but the first two days of the next itinerary will 
be devoted to work at this centre, when all sections will be open for insix'c- 
tion, and tlie staff will bo in attendance to conduct demonstrations and 
lectures, as weTl as to give advi(*e by iK*rsonal interview. Full particulars 
can l>e obtained from station-masters, x)ublic schools, or any ofticor of the 
’department «)f Agriculture. 

Many new features are being included in the make-up of the Better 
Farming Train for its wwk in coastal districts, particularly in the sections 
devofed to dairying and |)a5ture improvement, the object being to d<*al 
mainly with the branches of primary production which most concern the 
people wlio will visit the train in those areas. 

Kvery effort will be made to suit the requirements of the district and the 
convenience of farmers by arranging the programme of lectures and demon¬ 
strations for tinu‘s that will not interfere unduly with work on the farm. 
Those wlio cannot leave their holdings to attend demonstrations at any par¬ 
ticular time should hear in mind, liowever, that the train staff is in attend¬ 
ance* throughout the day to discuss matters of interest and to aff(>r(i 
information. The exhibits in the various sections in themselves convey a 
wealth of information on all branchi'S of agriculture. 

On its first tour the BetU^ Fariuing Train visited southern districts, and 
at the nine centres included in the itinerary, 32,000 people passed through 
tlie cars and attended le<*tures and demonstrations in the marquee, in addi¬ 
tion to the many who ^ere pre.sent at the lantern lectures given nightly 
in the open air. On that tour expressions of regret W'ere heard on all sides 
that the train could not remain longer at each town, and many who were 
unabh* to obtain all the information they desired in the time allotted fol¬ 
lowed the train to the next stopping place. 
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The Opeatef the Better Farmtaf Train. 
The Hon. W. F. Dunn epeakUig at Harden. 



Pnrtlaa at the Wahl Xihfhtt. 
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Aspricuk%tml CktssdUe ^ N,8. FT. 


m 


Mt. a. H. £* M^^DoiiAld <tfa6 Diiwto of the train) urges everyone to 
^‘Come early and stay all day.’^ The hot Water service provided for the 
convenience of visitors who liinched at the train was freely availed of on 
the first tour, and will again be a feature at each stopping place on the 
North Coast, 



tn tSt Agrost«i«|i&t*k Stetioi. 

The fentwre at tli« end of the UxfathU ^th the prominent white signs is n collection of Weeds ^ 

growing in pots. 


The complete make-up of the train is now as follows:— 


Veterinary Science. 
Agriculture. 

Dairying. 

Live Stock. 

Grasses and Weeds. 

Plant Diseases. 

Fruit. 

Insects. 

Sheep and Wool. 

Poultry. 

The equipment of the train includes 
show interesting and instructive films 
lectures which have proved sc* popular. 


Publications. 

Irrigation, 

Kural Bank. 

C/O-operative Organisation. 

Health. 

Women ^8 Sections— 

Cookery. 

Needleeraft. 

Baby Welfare. 

Rural Homes Tmproveiuent. 

a cinematograph, which is used to 
at night, and also for the laiiteirn 


Branches of the Agiicultural JBuveau and other producers' organisations 
should fix>ecially Bote the dates upon which the train will visit the centres 
most convenient to their members, and organise jiarties to spend a day at 
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**the travelling universityThe Railway Oominimion.er» provide facilities 
so that thosf 3 who have to travel by rail to see the train may be alble to obtain 
tickets at reduced fares. 

In some cases the inquiries addressed to oihccjrs of the Department have 
involved visits to private farms; the niemliers of the .^taif have always 
been glad t(» be available in this way if the circumstances have permitted, 
and if eonveyancee are provided. 

There is no charge for admission to the Better Farming Train. It is free 
to all, and special efforts are hmng made to coJ>e with the great number of 
visitors who are expected during the North Coast tour. 



up-to-date Utensils 0fure prominently In (be Dairy Car. 


What the Newspapers are Saying ahont the Trair. 

A big mission .—Wfigga Express. 

Gathering friends wherever it goes.— Wnggn Afheriiser. 

The fanners recognise it aws a conibim»d movement intendc^il f<»r their 
good .—Daily TelegrapL 

The most fasednating thing of its kind ewr witnessed .—('oofarniindra 
Liberal. 

Doing splendid work .—Junee Sovlhern Cross. 

Attracting thousands of visitors .—Sydney Mornimg Hrrald. 

The w’omenV sections have ladViimded the farmers* wives and daughters.' 
Wagga Advertiser. 
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Intensive educational campaign .—Daily Telegraph. 

A wonderful instrument for the education of those farmers who are pre¬ 
pared to learn .—AThury Border Morrhing Mail. 



In th« Lecture Tent. 


The Limitations op Silage. 

Wimj-: the (juantify of any suitable fodder stored is the first consideration 
in judging a fod<ler conservation (‘ompetition, it is net'cssary to >tres.s tlu‘ 
iin|)ortan<*e <d* providing a balance ration, o*r (in other words) a variety of 
f<»dd(‘rs, whi<'li will be relished by the stock and maintain their c(mdition. 
Silage conserved in pits is the most economical method of storage, as there 
i*^ ])ractically no waste, deterioration, or loss by fire, mice, &c. But silage 
fed to sto(*k only suf)plies the carbohydrate requirements of a ration, and 
<»ther fodder-', such as grain con<*entrates, or roughage such as lueenme hay i>r 
cereal hay, are required to provide the necessary proteins.—B. M. Arthi u, 
St‘nior Agri<*ultural Instructor. 


The Value of Oats 

TriKUK is no better cr<>]) than oat^^ for growing in rotation with wheat: it is 
not subject to attack by “ flag-smut or “ take-all/" and if a year of bare 
fallows follows b(*fore the wheat crop is sown, tlie fungus si>OTes are given 
an opportunity to g(*rininnte, and to perish in the absem*e of a host. More¬ 
over, oats cati be grown successfully throughout the wheat areas; even in the 
drier districts the new’or early-maturing varieties wdll succeed. The crop can 
be used for many puriM^ses, though it would soon cease to be profitable if 
large areas were sown for the sole purpose of j>roducing oats for market. 

The grain is one of the best concentrated feeds for stock, and is capable 
of being stored as an exeellent reserve against drought; it is aW> most 
valuable as a hay or a green foddtT crop. It is advisable alw^ays to use oaten 
hay for the fecniing of farm horses, as a safeguard against the re-infeetion 
of fallows by the use of wheaten hay that may contain flag smutspores. 

An early-maturing oat, sueh as Mulga, provides an excellent winter fodder 
crop on which to graze sheep, and is of special value to lambing owes and 
for fattcuiing lambs for market. The erop can also be conserved in tb(* form 
of silage.—II. C. Stenino, Chief Instructor in Agriculture, at (irenfcll 
Bureau Conference. 
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Winter Schools for Farmers, 1927. 

Arrangements have been made for the annual Winter School for Farmern to 
be held at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College from 28th June to 22nd 
July next. The syllabus covers a comprehensive course of lecturee and 
demonstrattions on aigriculture, horticulture, live stock, &c., and, in addition, 
practical training is available in useful work connected with farm life, such 
as saddlery, engineering, iblacksmithing, carpentry, &c. 

To meet a popular demand, a special school will be held for those who 
desire to specialise in the subject of poultry-farming. All branches of the 
industry will be fully dealt with, and, moreover, the students will he given 
an opportunity of studying such subjects in the general course as are likely 
to be of value to them. 

Farmers and youths over 16 years of age who have been engaged in rural 
work for at least one year wall be eligible for adminsion to the general course, 
and admission to the poultry course will 'be granted to persona of either sex 
over the age named who are engaged in poiiltry-farming. 

Applications for both schools should be forwarded immediately. 

The fee for either eourse, inclusive of board and lodging, will be £5 Ss. 
Prospectus and full information may be obtaitied on application to the 
Fnder-Reeretary, Department of Agriculture, »^ydney. 


“Wbbds of Nrw Zealand.” 

Weeds occupy the place of valuable crons or pastures on the farm, and the 
first step toward their eradication is their identification.’’ 

With this as a sort of text. Dr. Hilgendorf, of Lincoln Agricultural 
College, Canterbury. New Zealand, has marshalled within the compass of 
a handy little volume a great deal of information that hitherto has been 
scattered through official and private publications and note-books in the 
Dominion. It is hoped that by making this material more available, 
farmers will become more vigorous in their campaign against the intruders 
and that students will be better and more effectively informed. 

The greater part of the hook is occupied with brief notes upon common 
weeds, grouped according to families, but named by their common names. 
A genera] discussion on the subject of weeds, a statement of the principles 
of weed control and other matters, with a good index, comprise a volume 
which also contains many illustrations of a kind that will help Dominion 
farmers in identification. 

Published by Whitcombe and Tombs, Limited. Our copy from Angus 
and Robertson, Sydney. 


Protect Pit Silage Properly. 

Silage pits are generally fairly safe, but a good crown is necessary to turn 
off surface water. This can be secured by seeing that the green stuff is built 
so high above ground level when the pit is being filled that when settling 
has ceased, it has not gone below that level. Otherwise an unnecessary 
amount of earth is required to cover the material and prevent water soakage. 
—B. M. Arthur, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 
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Fodder Conservation for Wheat and 
Sheep Farmers. 

E. S. CLAYTON, H.lXA., Senior Agricultural Instructor.* 

During the la^ few years greater interest than hitherto has been taken in 
the conservation of fodder. The number of sheep carried in New South 
Wales has now reached a high figure, and most properties are rather fully 
srtocked. Graziers and mixed farmers seem to be turning from the old time 
risky dependence on the favours of the season to the safer and more ‘icien- 
tific system of conserving fodder for use in the inevitable drought periods 
that we exiierience. 

The fodder conservation competitions conducted by the Wagga, Coota- 
mundra, and Narromine Agricultural Societies, and the interest taken by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, have stimulated a great deal of interest in 
this matter, and by fomissing attention on the methods of the mos<t experi¬ 
enced conservers of fodder in the State, have proved of great practical 
value. 

Comparing the various methods of conserving fodder, we find many points 
of absorbing interest. We have in the past tihought very highly of slieuved 
hay in stacks, but when this method is compared with some of the other 
systems, its drawbacks, as far ao conservation for drought is con(*erned, 
become very evident. It is indeed rare that a haystack can be made mouse- 
proof and kept so. Even when it is built on a good mouse-proof stand, 
constant vigilance is needed to keep mice out. Mice gain aeet?ss in many 
ways—straws xuilled out by binis and falling against the stack will enable 
them to gain entranet^ Stacks are also liable to be aflfected by the weather, 
and must be insured again.st fire. Another point is that under practical 
conditions the fodd(?r may have to be stored for five oi' even ten years before 
it is needed, and for this purjxise hay is not so suitable as the otlicr forms. 
Hay, if kept in stacks for any great time in our drj" oilimate, liectant^ verv 
dry and brittle, and is difficult and wasteful to handle. Experienccvl men 
now^ consider that the three best forms of conserved fodder in shec]) and 
wheat districts are:— 

(1) Silage in pits: 

(2) Grain (oats or maize) stored in galvanised-iroii silos or mouse- 
proof sheds; 

(3) Hay (lucerne, oaten, and wheaten) pressed into bales of 80 or 90 lb. 
weight and stacked in a shed or covered with galvanised iron. 

Of course, it is very necessary to have sheaved hay in stacks for farm 
horses, but that is quite a different matter from consen’vation for drought 
periods. No one can dieny the value of stacked hay for stock in drought 

♦Paper read at the Agricultural Bureau. Conference at Grenfell, March, 1927. 
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time, but anyone commencing to make provision for dry times would do 
better to concentrate on one or two of the three methods suggestecl. TTay is 
great feed, but it i.s be^tter in the fonn of im\ssed bales than stacked up in 
sheaves. 

Consider the ideal position of the man who has sufficient pit silage and 
oats stortnl in silos for his stock. The two feeds can l>e used in conjunction 
with excellent results. Oats also combine well with any kind of hay. 
These formas of conserved fodder should recommend themselves to the wh(?at 
and sheep farmer as tfliey can be easily produced on the farm. 

Pit Silage. 

For making pit silage, oats and wheat are excellent, and in favourable 
seasons the natural growth of grasses and herbage may l>e utilised. Crow¬ 
foot in some seasons makes heavy growth, which can he made ink) silage, 
and even variegated tliistle is sometimes used. So much has already htHm 
written on the making of pit silage that it need not be explained in «letail 
here. Pamphlets on the subjec*t are available. A few points, however, are 
worth emiyhasising. The pits should not ina(l)c ten) det^p; ftH^, i-^ found 
to be a very suitable depth. A handy size for a pit is SO feet long, 1*4 foot 
wide, and ff feet dix^p: this will hold a little over 100 tons of silage if fillinl 
correctly. Wh(*n finally filling the pit up after settling, it Ls advisable to 
bui'ld it up to a height of 0 fen^t in the centre and sIojk* it off to the sides, as 
where the greatest depth exists there tlie greatewt settling will occur. If this 
is done, when the silage has thoroughly settled the top will 1 h' -2 to feet 
ai)0ve the ground level and will he nicelv sloixxl towards the ends and sides. 
About 12 to 18 inches of clay is sufficient covering of earth, but if loam is 
used a depth of 2 feet is pnd’crable. 

Oat Silos. 

The storage of oats in galvanised-iron silos i^ iKHHuning most poi)nlar; 
quite a number of such silos are in use* around Borellan and Binya, aiul they 
arc giving great satisfacition. Most of tht^ silos hold al>oiit 550 bags of 
oats, and they are usually cnx'tcd in pairs, so that 1,10<1 bags of grain eau 
be stored. Mr, George Bardy, of Oakley Park, Binya, was one of the first to 
eref*t silos in this district, lie lias two silos standing tog(*ther and a ga!>le 
roof covering .lx>th. They are erected on a wooden platform d fei»t off the 
ground, are 12 feet high and 14.J feet in diameter. The* total cost of ckc- 
tion, including the si1(KS, stan<l, rfx>f, and lab<mr, was £120. The bottoms 
of the silos are soldered, and all other joints art* renden^d watertight by 
mean.9 of screw Iwdts and packing soaked in special jmint. The silos wen* 
built on the farm by local plumliers. Each silo is fitted \ifittli a slitWng d(w»r 
taken from the grain box of an old harvt^ster, and they are excellent for the 
purpose. It is advisable to put two such doors in each silo, one on each side, 
so that the silo can he almost completely emptied 'V>efore it is ntvessary to 
get inside and shovel the oats to the door. Tlie doors lK*ing fitted with bag 
hooks and being 3 feet aWe ground, eiiipt,Ting is an eavsy operation. With 
the elevator that Mr. Bandy has attached to hixs silos he can fill one ^5.50 
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bags) in a day with ease. I'hese silos are of 22-gauge iron, and are quite 
strong enough to hold wheat. The Binya farraers who have these silos are 
very entiliusiastic about them. They claim they are most convenient for;— 

(1) Storing the oats for their work borees; 

(2) Storing oats for sheep, &c., for drought periods; and 

(3) Storing oats even for a few months until the price rises, as it in¬ 
variably does towards winter. 

From a financial point of view oat silos are a good proposition. Taking 
the total cost as £160 (£120 for two silos and £40 for elevator), 7 i)er cent, 
would represent an interest charge of £11 JOs. per annum, for, say, 3,300 
bushels, wliich is a little leas than one penny a bushel a year for st(»rage. 

Among others in the aouth-wostern district who have given this matter of 
storing oatvs for siheep feed some consideration is Mr. J. T. A. Fitzpatrick, of 
Erin Vale, Junee. Mr. Fitzpatrick has erected two large galvanised-iron 



A r»ir of Form SUos for Gmlii. 

On the Form of Mr. Q. Bondy, ** Ootley Park,** Binya. 


tanks, each holding 1,1(X> bags. Thewc silos are kept full of oats. An eleva¬ 
tor is used to fill them; it is built on wheels, is portable, can be driven by 
a li-h,p. engine, and is capable of elevating 100 bags an hour. 

TJiore are other types of galvanised-iron silos which are used to some 
extent, i)artieularly in the southern i>ortion of the district. A firm at 
Yarrawonga erects silos of 1,100 bags capacity for about £100. These 
tanks have a conical roof, are staywl with angle iron, and are quite satis¬ 
factory. 

Moiue-iiroof Sliedf. 

Oats and maize are sometimes stored in mouse-proof sheds. The sheds 
are made of galvaifsed iron and are carefully built, so as to leave no open¬ 
ings for the entrance of mice, particular care being taken at the door, tops 
of the walls, and bottoms of the walls. The bottom of the door is usually 
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placed 2 or 3 feet above the ground level; the floor h generally made of 
concrete, and the bottoms of the sheets of iron forming the walls are em¬ 
bedded in it. Those that have these mouse-proof sheds hud them very 
satisfactory, but for convenience and eff(>ctivene8S the galvaniscd-iron silo 
is preferable. 



Mr. T. i. A. Fitgpfttrlek*f Oat fillot at “Brio Volt,'* Jttooo. 
Capacity, l.tOO bags of Oats each. 



Aootlier View of Mr. Ffttpotrfck'e 8Uo». 

Notp tiip Moveable Rfnvatnr* which \n driven by a I) h.p. engine. 


Pretsed Hay. 

Now to consider the question of baled hay. Whether it he lu(*<‘rne or 
oaten hay, it is much handier and safer if jiressed into hales and stacked 
than if stacked l(K)sely in the ordinary W’ay, or in tiie ease of oaten or 
wheaten if in sheaves and stacked. Baled hay mtaiim its f^olour find 
nutritiv^e A^alue much lietter than stackc^d hay. It is also proof against mice 
and birds; the fonncr cannot gain access to a properly-pressod bale. It 
occupies less shed space than loose hay, and when it comes to finding out 
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in drought periods the baled hay is most convenient, ft is just a matter 
of taking out the requisite number of bales each day. It is far simpler 
than breaking into a stack—mucn quicker and not half the labour. 

The original cost of baling hay is higher than pultiiig into a stack. 
The chief cost, however, is the initial one of plant, but once the feed is. 
baled and stacked it is very handy, not taking up much space, and is ready 
to be carted out for feeding. It is also a very handy form for transferring 
to oth(‘r districts should it be sold. Baled hay is so easily handled on rail, 
&c., and it is such an excellent feed for sheep in dry times, that there is 



This Silo, situated ou the Farm of Messrs. J. H. Kendall and Son, Tarrawonga, cost £100 to erect. 

It a caparity for 1,100 bags of Oats and is equlpited with two Emptiers. 

a gn‘at opiK)rtunity awaiting mixed farmers in the wheat districts to bale 
oaten liay and vstore it for their own use, and also to keep a surplus for sale 
in times of drought to graziers further west who do not grow hay. 

During the last severe drought in Queensland hundreds of tons of baled 
luceriK^ hay were taken to the droughty areas from *Qundagai at very re¬ 
munerative xu*i("cs to the growers. The rail journey was tremendous, hut 
the graziers were glad to get it. It paid, apparently, to rail it that great 
distance. 

If more oaten hay was baled and stacked in our wheat districts more 
sheep could be safely carried in these particular parts, and in addition, 
when drought came to the sheep diistricts farther west there would be a 
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good supply of excellent fodder in bandy form, and only a c?^rnparatively 
short distance from the country in need of it. The farmers in the wheat 
districts would really need to grow aiwi :bale sufficient oaten’hay for their 
OTO use in drought time, and in addition have a surplus that could be sold 
to graxiers. Oats (grain) stored! in the silos as previously mentioned would 
also be available, and on both these forms of feed the lalbour of handling and 
transporting would be small. Some such sjfltem must come sooner or later 
if our wheat districts are to carry all tlie sheep they are capable of running 
and if the maximum use is ever to be made of tlie great grazing areas farther 
west. The up-to-date methods of baling lucerne hay at Gundagai arc 
described in a departmental leaflet which is available to farmers. The 
same methods could be adopted for handling oaten hay. 

Feeding. 

In drought time it is advisable to commence feeding before tiie sheep get 
too low in condition. Sheep do reasonably well on silage alone for short 
periods, but if tliey liave to be fed for any cionsiderable time it is not so 
satisfactory. Wbenener possible a little wheaten, oaten, or lucerne hay 
felioald be fed along with the silage. Grain, either make or oats, is also 
of great value for feeding with silage, or if no silage k available it can l>e 
used by itself or witli hay. There ia usually a small ajiioiint of feed to Ik; 
found in the paddocks in drought time, and a ration of hay alone (»r grain 
alone is often sufficient. When, however, there is practically no natural 
feed whatever, a ration of 2 lb. of silage with i to t lb. of lucerne or oatoi 
hay per head would ktxip the »licep going well. If grain was use4 instead 
of the hay from 2 to 6 oz. per head of maize or oats would be suHlcicnl 
with the silage. A plentiful supply of salt is, of course, necessary" when 
feeding sheep. 


“Agricultural Tenancies in England 

As a short statement of the history of land tenure in England, an article 
contributed by Sir Ilenry Rew to the International Review of Agricultural 
Economics perhaps hardly has an equal, and every student of this highly 
complex subject should be familiar with it. Apart from its history English 
land tenure is practically uiiintelligiide, but by tracing its evolution from 
Norman times, and even antedating some customs to Saxon days, the broad 
rights under which land is now held and the relations of owner and oecu]>ier 
(landlord and tenant to-day) are presented in a useful form. The matter 
is even brought down to present times, when the interest of the nation as 
a whole in the use to which land is being put is becoming an a<*knowledge<l 
principle. 

Our copy from the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 


Lamb-raising should be regarde<l as a special branch of sheep-farming. The 
lamb to be suitable for export must be the requisite weight and shape, and 
be produced as quickly as possible. For local consumption the lambs should 
1k> sold when in the pink of condition, but should not be too heavy.—E. A. 
Elliotv, Sheep and Wool Expert. 
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Lamb-raising Trials, Season 1926 . 


J. M. COLEMAN, Senior Sheep and Wool Instructor. 

Bathnnt Eaperimeftt Farm* 

Lamb trials were again conducted at the Bathurst Experiment Farm during 
1926. The breeds employed were Dorset Horn and Ryeland rams crossed 
with Border Leicester x Merino ewes. One hundred were used in each 
case and 2 per cent, of rams. Mating was commenced on 12th .January and 
terminated on 24tli Feibruary. 

The pastoral conditions throughout the year were good; the ewes \v<‘ro on 
stubble and fallow paddocks for the major i)ortion of the year, with occa¬ 
sional access to fodder crops. 

Lambing commonce<l on lltli June, 1926, and approximately fifty ewe.s 
laml)ed during June, but the greater portion lambed during the first fort¬ 
night in July. As is usual at Bathurst Farm, the ewes were yarded every 
night throughout the year. 

The following table shows details of the lambing:— 


I3rotid of i.Atiil). 

F.wes 1 Kwea j 

Ewes 

Lambs. 

! No. of 

1 

! Lanit*M 

1 Laiubs 


' Mated lAsffisUd. 

Died. 

Born. 

1 Twins. 

L 

i Died. 

.MInsoiI. bold. 

Dorset Horn Oioss 

. ! 100 5 


1 

119 

27 

.'I 

8 116 

Ryeland Cross .. 

1 100 9 

1 ' 

'i 1 

113 

2:1 

: 14 

1 9 99 


The following table gives the average weight of lamlie at the ages of one 
and four months—they were sold on 15 th November:— 


Krt'eii of l^inb. 


; FirMt WtiKhinir ' Second W^eijirhi?>£f 
July, 1»2«).| (ilstOct., 1926), 


A>eraj;e Ii.cnase 
o\ er S4 du> «. 


I lb. 

Dorset Horn Cross i 28*85 

Hyeland Cross .. > 27 *2 


lb. lb 

811 52*25 

74*95 ’ 47*75 


It is worthy of mention that although the Dorset Horn cross laml:>s 
weighed heavier, ns shown above, they did not realise the prices of the 
Ryeland cross. This is duo to either one of two reasons—(1) that the 
Dorsets were too heavy, and not suital)!© to the ox]>ort trade (exceeding 
to 40 lb.), or (2) that the Ryeland appears tlie heavier lamb. 1 consider it 
is due to the latter, tlie Ryeland cross, owing to its short legs and Jow-^et 
appearance, giving the impression of being the hejivier dresser. 

This characteristic in the Ryeland cross must prove a valuable factor in 
the ultimate returns from the lambs. 
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The following table ^^how8 the net returns Y)er ewe mated, exclusive of 
wool returns:— 


fire<!d of Lamb. 

1 : s i h 1 . 

1 , <2 1 g-S 1 fli 

- ' I’ 1 P Ill 

* ' i 1 S ^ i ^>S 

w i j 1 ■< 1 e 

l| 

ill 

u 

k * 

>■ 

1 

gS 

1" 

Net Value of 
Lambs. 

Hs 

; 

1 < 

! «• 

Dorset Horn cross ... 100 116 j 21 3 
Ryeland cross. 100 99 j 21 7 

£ B d. 

118 5 8 
107 0 0 

1 

! 

1 

s. d. 

20 ! { US 5 8 

30 1 20 106 0 0 

8. d. 
23 7 
21 2 


A similar experiment w'as also conducted at CWra Experiment Farm 
during 1926, but, as some of the lambs were also used in a feeding exf)eri- 
ment, the results were affected. 


^'Thb Caeb and Handling of Milk.” 

In “The Care and Handling of Milk,” Professor Harold E. Koss (I*ro- 
fessor of Hairy Industry, New York State ('ollt^e of Agriculture at (\)rnell 
University) presents what is “ intended as a text for dairy studentH and as 
a guide for all who are interested in the care and handling of milk, and in 
its use as a f(xjd.” In a well-illustrated volume of 342 pages, the author 
discusses the numerous a8i)ects of what is characteristxl as a national 
problem, traversing in the course of the twenty or so chapters a (luantity 
of interasting ground. The character of the lH>ok is wsentiully practi<*al. 
and the fact that it is writtcm for American conditions qualities only a litth* 
its value for students and dairymen elsewhere. 

Our copy from the publishers. Orange Judd Publishing Uo., Inc., Ncw 
York. 


Market Reports and the Possibility of Improvement. 

Thk suggestion has been made the DepaTtruent of Agriculture on nu>r<» 
than one occasion that the Department shouhl establish an information 
office by which farmers in the wheat belt will be able to nM*eive regular 
information of wheat prices, high Interstate and overseas. 

The matter was made the subject of synodal imiuiry by the Hon. W. F. 
Dunn during his late visit to England. Mr. Dunn ascertaimjd that overhea 
information is obtainable only througli the cliannels at prt'sent established, 
from which source the press now derives its information, but he arranged 
for further inforrnatif»n to <be collected and winmunicated t(» him. 

Since the Minister’s return, and following furtlu*r inquiries by the 
Agent-General for New South Wales in London, an offer has iKHiii reeetved 
from a Jvondon firm to forward weekly n<»tes of the wdieat market ff)r a com¬ 
mission of £50 per annum, and approximately £2 lOs. wwk for cahlt's, 
but a perusal of the specimen noti*s forw^arded makes it evident that the 
expenst> involved would not l>o justified, a.s the noU»s merely represent a 
duplication of information which the press already disscuninates. It is 
proposed to check local prices at a later date in order to ascertain wheth<^r 
any improvement can he effected in that direction. 
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Storage of Maize in Coastal Districts* 

(Concluded from page 2(>1.) 

H. WENHOLZ, B.hc. (Agr.), Special Agricultural Instructor. 

FhU Methods of Mmimiring Weevil Damage. 

Methods have already ibeen given for dealing with the early inaiz(5 crop 
to the best advantage. This crop develoi)s weevils so badly, however, that 
any further means of niinimisiug the damage should l>e eonsidert^. Such 
maize is genc?rally brought into the barn or shed and stored for a time 
until it is fit to shell. Infestation of the crop can Ix^ reducx^d in the 
fitdd by cleaning up the barns and sheds early in the sjiriiig whcui the over¬ 
wintering life commences to multiply; a pair of weevils kille<l tluui will 
mean several hundred thousand less at the end of the season. This cleaning 
up of the barns and sheds is facilitated by following the rei*ommendatioii 
pniviously given to thresh the maize (usually from the late croi^) held on 
the farm at this time, and either to sell it or store it in tanks. This ^vi\l 
leave the shed or barn ready for rc^ceiving the early maize crop in Janu¬ 
ary or February. The cleaning of the sheds must be thorough if all 
risk of infestation from this source—^in the field and when harvested—is 
to be removed. Weevil-infested maize or refuse about the barns and about 
the field from the ])revious season’s crop constitutes the greatest menace, 
being the first source of infestation of the early crops in the field in summer. 

Sheds for holding inaizx? are best constructed with a concrete or tight 
wooden floor, but in many cases (by design, or because of the rudeness of 
th(*ir cimstruction) the sheds have an ox)en floor through whieli much refuse 
falls, and the shed floor is so close to the ground that there are no ea<y 
nH3»fcuis of removing this refuse, which is literally full of ww*vil life, in 
such sheds, the lK*st tliat can U done is to get some sort of deterrent, such 
as a mixture of naphthalene and slaked lime (1 part to ‘JtO, and heavily 
dust it through the floor to cover the refuse. 

t’lean harvesting in tlie field and good deep ploughing .soon after harvest 
also deprive the wvevil of cover and breeding ground or mnttu-ial, and assist 
greatly in minimising the carry-over of life and subse*iuent ficld-iiifcstation 
of the early crops. 

Tin* tHmtinued sehK'tion, espeiually in early maize, of cars whit'h arc 
effectively covered with a long, close fitting husk that ke(^|>s out weevil is 
another means of minimising damage, and should re<*eive attention from 
every coastal farmer. Fnfortunately little or no attention is being ])aid 
to this possible phase of improvement. With the advent of combined 
liusking and shelling maebinw, seed maize selection has largely Weoiiu' a 
lost art with many farmers, but, from the standix>int of lessening wt^evil 
injury alone, coastal farmers will find continued selwtion for the improve¬ 
ment of the husk covering w^ell worth while. 

The question arises whether it is better to harvest maize in the husk or 
to husk it from the standing stalks. The usual method on the North Coast 
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is to pull the ears in the husk and store in the shed until fit to shell or 
until required. On the larger farms contract or private husker-shellers are 
used, but on the smaller farms handrhusking is resorted to, followed by 
shelling with a small machine by the farmer himself. 

On the South Coast and in the cooler tableland districts, where weevils 
arc not very injurious or are altogether absent, and w^here the winters are 
colder and the maize takes longer to dry out, it is advisable or necessary 
that the ears should be husked before storing. On the average North Ooaat 
farm, maize in the car, cither husked or unhusked, cuiunot be successfully 
fumigated in the usual type of shed, and the question is, how does maize 
kec^p b€\st—husked or unhusked? It has been mentioned that in th<‘ case 
of earlj" maize on the North Coast, it is better on reasonably small areas 
to husk from the standing stalks, thus ridding the ears of a large number 
of weevils, and reducing the number carried into the storage sheds. For it 
is better, as previously stated, that this early maize should not be kept 
long. Even late maize should not be kept too long in the cob; it is better 
shelled and stored as shelled grain. But where there are no facilities on 
the farm for storing as shelled grain, and where late maize has perforce to 
be kept on the cob, it will bo found best on the North Coast to keep it in 
the husk. Such late maize is not greatly infested at harvest (in the winter), 
and if it were husked it would be at once exposed to weevil which had been 
breeding in the shed from the early crops. Unhusked, only tliose ears 
which are not well covered with husk are infested for the most part, and 
with a variety which has been well improved in respect to its husk covering, 
late maize stored in the husk will keep very W'ell for some time. Tt has 
been suggested that, in average varieties, it would he a good pi on to 
separate at harvest the well covered ears from those poorly covered with 
husk, and that the former could then be kept for a very long time, but this 
is not quite a practical suggestion. Moreover, detection of infested ears 
from the appearance of the husk in every ease is warcely xx>»sihle, while 
earworms and rodents lessen the protective value of the husk covering in 
storage, so that apparently resistant ears may become infested. 

Summing up, it appears that the North Coast farmer would be best 
advised to husk the early maize at Imrvesting if the area is not too large 
and if hand-husking is the usual practice on the farm, and to harvest 
and store the late crop in the husk. At present, for the most part, the 
whole of the maize crop is harvested and stored in the husk. 

Treatment of Ear Maixe in Storage. 

Maize sheds on the North Coast are generally of open batten or slab 
construction, allowing the air to enter freely so as to facilitate drying of 
the ear com. These sheds cannot he made sufiSciently airtight for effective 
fumigation without much trouble, and even if they could be temporarily 
closed for fumigation of the maize, they would have to be opened soon 
afterwards to allow the maize to dry, and it would then become again 
infested with weevil. This is because fumigation does not kill weevil in 
all its stages, the egg stage (and probably the pupal stage) escaping the 
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effects of the gas, and when fresh air is admitted these stages of the insect 
pursue their development if other conditions (warmth, moisture, &c.) are 
favourable. In some quarters it has been suggested that a small specially- 
built, airtight chamber or room might be added to the shed, and that all 
maize which is to be stored in the open shed be first fumigated in this 
chamber in small batches, as it is brought in from the field. But, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned, re-infestation may take plaoa in the shed after fumiga¬ 
tion, and it does not seem to he worth while fumigating maize in this way. 
As it is so difficult to do anything in the way of treating maize in the ear 
in the storage sheds, storage of any quantity for any length of time in this 
form is not advisable. There is an impression current that maize in storage 
requires to be aerated to be kept properly, but this does not apply to maize 
that is sufficiently dry. 

As soon as storage in the ear has gone on long enough to dry the maize 
down to a safe moisture content for shelling and storing in bulk the pro¬ 
gramme should be proceeded with. As already stated, this will bo about 
September or October on the North Coast. 

Tank Storage of Shelled Grain. 

There are two essentials for the safe storage of maize grain in bulk— 

(1) A moisture content sufficiently low to prevent heating or mould. 

(2) lieliable precautionary measures and effective treatment against 
insect pests in storage. 

In tank storage it must he borne in mind that the maize has no means of 
getting rid of any surplus moisture, and that once it is in the tank if it 
begins to heat the whole mass may be totally spoiled. Great care must be 
exercised in seeing that the maize has dried out sufficiently if such loss is 
to be avoided. It may be reckoned that maize grain is safe for bulk storage 
when its moisture content is below 14 per cent. Innumerable instances of 
the safe storage of maize in tanks in different parts of Australia can be 
given, and there need be no fear of damage from heating, provided the 
moisture content is sufficiently low. If any farmer is in doubt as tq the 
moisture his maize contains, a sample sent to the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in an airtight tin or bottle will be examined and an opinion given 
as to whether its storage would be safe. 

The remaining essential for safe tank storage of maize is the treatment 
for weevil. On the North Coast, or, for liat matter, in many other parts of 
the State, it must not be taken for granted that weevil is not present in 
the maize because it is not visible. The grain may be quite sound and yet 
may carry the eggs which later hatch out and develop the larvce. So that 
when even visibly weevil-free maize is put into an airtight tank, it must 
be remembered that weevil in some form is introduced into that tank. 

Now the weevil is a very hardy insect, and will find most conditions 
favouraible for its life, if not for its active development; but there is one 
thing that it cannot withstand—an absolute depletion of oxygen for any 
length of time. It can live on a very small amount of oxygen, but if totally 
deprived of it for long it will succumb. 
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There are three methods of displacing the oxygen in a tank, and each 
has proved eminently successful in killing weevil and in preventing any 
further damage by it in any of its forms:— 

(1) The tank is filled absolutely full of maize to the extent of ramming 
down the last bit i)ut in, so that there is no space in the tank unoccupied. 
If the tank is airtight and the lid is then sealed on, any weevil present will 
soon be killed; the vital processes going on in the grain probably use uj) the 
oxygen in the tank, and produce carbonic acid gas. The maize can be stored 
thus indefinitely. This has been amply proved by tests at Grafton Experi- 

■ nient Farm with maize which was badly infested with weevil when tanked. 
Thus, without fumigation of any kind, maize can be kept sound in a tank. 

(2) After nearly filling the tank with grain, a lighted candle is i)la<*ed 
on top and the tank sealed. The burning of the candle exhausts the oxygen, 
and the atmosphere in the tank mainly consists of carlK)nic acid gas, which 
kills the weevil. 

In these two methods the efficacy of the treatment depends on the complete 
sealing of the tank, a nail hole or crack l)eing sufficient to jeopardise success. 

(3) When the tank is not absolutely airtight or cannot be made so, 
recourse must be had to fumigation. For this purpose nothing better has 
80 far been discovered than carbon bisulphide. This is a heavy liquid which 
is completely volatile, evaporating on exiwsure to the air. It must, there¬ 
fore, be kept in a tightly-stoppaxl container. When carV>on bisulphide evapo¬ 
rates it forms a rather foul-«melling gas which is al>out two and a half timos 
heavier than air, and thus, if the liquid is poured on to tlie maize at the top 
of the tank, the gas at once diffuses and penetrates the mass of grain com¬ 
pletely. There is no danger of the largest mass of grain not being fully 
l)ent*trated by the gas if sufficient is used to saturate the air space. Carbon 
bisulphide is a very inflammable liquid or gas and will explode like benzine 
if a naked light is brought near it. 

If the tank is airtight or nearly so, 4 or 5 lb. of liquid carbon bisulphide 
are sufficient for 1,000 cubic feet of air space. Where the tank is obviously 
not airtight this quantity must be increased fourfold or mort!. A well- 
constructed tank can, however, be made quite gas-^jroof, and this will 
ensurv? greater success in keeping the maize, as well as lowering the cost of 
fumigation. A tank of 1,000 gallons capacity Avill contain 1(50 tnd^ic* ft^et 
and will hold about 128 bushels of shelled maize. Less than 1 Ih. of liquid 
carbon bisulphide would be required for this cubic content if it 'were free, 
but as much of the space is taken up by the maize, about .1 lib. will suffice 
for this quantity of shelled grain. In the large concrete silos at Atlierton, 
North Queensland, 7(X) tons of maize is satisfactorily fumigated in one bin 
70 feet'high, with 2i gallons of carbon bisulphide with the bin tightly closed. 

The cost of fumigating grain with carbon bisulphide as above is about 
one-thirtieth of a j^nny per bushel. No other fumigant is as chtMip. 

Fumigation is best done in the warmer part of the day if in winter. Not 
only are the weevils more active under the warmer (conditions, but th(cy are 
more susceptible to the effects of the gas. 
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The liquid should be poured straight on top of the maize in the tank and 
the lid put on and sealed at once. If the tank is quite airtight no more 
fumigation is needed, but if the gas can escape even slowly, or if the tank 
is oiiened up at any time, it will require another fumigation. 

Fumigation with carbon bisulphide does not injure the grain for food, 
the disagreeable odour passing off on exposure to the air. JSTeither does 
fumigation with this substance injure the seed for germination, providing 
the maize does not contain any excess moisture. A common practice among 
Clarence River farmers is to keep seed of the early crop by sealing down 
in a can with carbon bisulphide until planting time, about nine months later. 



Tanks used for Storing Maiie on the Farm of Mr. J. Kosminsky, Cootamundra. 


If the moisture content is excessive and the seed is subjected to the gas too 
long, the viability or germinating power of the seed will be injured, so that 
if there is any doubt about the moisture content of seed maize it should 
he fumigated for twenty-four hours and then aerated, with another treat¬ 
ment in two or three weeks’ time. 
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The tank should not ’be hlled with maize> nor should fumigation of seed 
maize take place on a very humid day, as the grain may take up sufficient 
moisture to cause trouble from heating, or from injury by the gas in the 
case of seed maize. 


Type of Tank for Storage. 

The ordinary corrugated galvanised-iron container is the most efficient 
and economical for the storing of maize on the farm. The storage may be 
done in one large tank or several small ones, as desired, though the large 
specially-constructed tank will be found cheaper. Provided the maize is 
quite dry and safe for storage in bulk, it can be bulked in any quantity 
without danger from heating without any turning, stirring, or aeration. It 
is only when its moisture content is doubtful or over the safe margin that 
such treatment is necessary. Facilities for these treatments are usually pro¬ 
vided i«for in large-scale silo storage, but as they must necessarily be dis- 
penjjed with in individual tank storage on the farm, it can be. seen how 
im^rtant it is to hive the maize of sufficiently low moisture content. It 
ma^be thoi^t by some that several small tanks are safer than one large 
tank for stfeij>[ge on the farm, because if a portion of the maize is unex¬ 
pectedly Jilgh in moisture and begins to heat the loss is confined to one 
tank, but it must be reiterated that with the proper safeguards as to mois¬ 
ture content, no trouble is likely to arise from this quarter. Several small 
tanks ip, place of one large one may, however, be preferred for convenience 
in filling^, and emptying. 

Tfie tank (or tanks) must be made absolutely impervioizs to rain, and 
it necessary either to have a weH-co6atructed and soldered top, or else 
to put the tank under cover. For efltcient and economical fumigation, and 
to ketep out moisture and air, the sides must be rivetted and soldered where 
the iron joins or fits together, and the bottom of each higher ring sliould fit 
outside the top of the lower so as to prevent water finding its way into the 
tank. If not covered, the top of the tank should be constructed in such a 
way, and a method of filling devised that will not allow tlie top to become 
dished and hold water. A scaffolding and small platform used in tlie opera¬ 
tion of filling such a tank is essential in the absence of a finn, raised top 
and a specially-constructed porthole for filling. 

An excellent idea for an opening in the top of the tank has been devised 
at the Experiment Station in the Island of Guam* (see illustration), where 
the climate is so damp, especially during the rainy season, that maiz«*. takes 
up moisture apd readily spoils if left exposed to the air. Such conditions 
also occur on the North Coast, and possibly in some other parts of New 
South Wales during wet seasons, and the idea is worth putting into effect 
in tank*^stdrag€ here. 

The usual opening in the top of the tank (A) is surrounded by a collar 

(B) IJ inches high; 1 inch outside this ring there is soldered another collar 

(C) , w^hieh is i inch less in height. The opening is closed with the lid (E), 

♦ Buam Agricultural Experiment Station Extension Circular, No. 3. 
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which has a flange (F) that fits over the inner collar. The tank is sealed by 
pouring oil into the space (between the two collars (D). The flange of the lid 
goes down into this oil and thus makes it impossible for any moistui^e or in¬ 
sects to get into the tank. The inner collar is higher than the outer collar, 
and keeps the oil from getting into the tanlc. Care should be taken to have 
the flange on tlie lid of sufficient depth to go down into the oil, because it is 
this feature which makes the tank a good container. 

■ In the case of a single tank of several hundred bushels, the bottom rings 
should be of stronger guage iron than the top rings in order to stand the 
greater pressure, and solid uprights should be placed round the tank to 
hold it against the wind when empty. A substantial flat support of timber 
or concrete must be laid for the tank to rest on, and some favour building 
this at ground level to save the cost of a high support, filling the bags from 
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1 
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Top of Metol Stdfofo Task dovlsod kp Gaom AgrieBltiiral BzporlmoBt Station. 


the tank by having a small pit to hold the bag in front of the outlet. In 
view of the trouble likely to be experienced in coastal districts in keeping 
this pit free from water, and the comparatively small expense of erecting 
a stand of sufficient height to allow of easy filling into bags from the tank, 
it is considered that the latter system is advisable. 

A tank of 1,500 gallons capacity will contain about 240 cubic feet, and 
will hold albout 190 bushels of maize. I.4irge galvanistMl-iron tanks of about 
1,200 bushels capacity, with timber stand, have been built in New South 
Wales at a eost of about £40, and smaller tanks with the necessary stand 
would not cost more than Is. i>er bushel capacity. Such tanks are not 
subject to rust like water tanks? and therefore have a much longer life, 
and the interest charge on the cost of construction of tanks for storing 
maize may be reckoned to be less than Id. per bushel. This should put them 
within the reach of every farmer, and within the range of ambition of 
every coastal maize-grower who wishes to make more profit from his crop. 
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Cabbage and Cauliflower Trials on 
the Hunter* 


J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

Practically every farmer on the Lower Hunter River is more or less inter¬ 
ested in the raising of cabbages, the area sown by individual farmers varying 
from a few head for homo consumption to 4 acres. Many of the larger groweis 
supply Sydney and distant markets with bulk lots during the cutting season, 
and there is a good demand locally from Newcastle and the southern coal¬ 
fields. 

The main portion of the district used for cabbage and cauliflower growing 
is the river flats, where the soil is a very rich, deep alluvial deposit, well 
supplied with organic matter, and most suitable for the production of many 
vegetable crops, and where during the winter months the conditions are 
usually very good for tin* raising of cabbages, &c. IVactically no irrigation 
is used in the district. The chief variety grown is Drumhead, althougli many 
others are tried with varying success. 

Messrs. A. Gordon and A. R. Meade co-operated with the Department this 
year in conducting trials on the Bolwarra Flats, which are bank(*d off from 
flood reach and are typical of a wide area of alluvial country, 

A maiiurial trial was conducted on Mr. Gordon's farm, with the object of 
ascertaining the most suitable manure to use on the cabbage crop, and whether 
top-drf'ssing with a nitrogenous manure is advantageous. The land was in 
good condition, and well supplied with moisture at })lanting time. This 
grower makes a practice of sowing the seed direct in the field by means of 
a seed sower. The variety used in the experiment was Enkhuisen Glory, 
and manure was distributed along the plots and mixed with the soil before 
the seed was planted. The seed w^as sown in rows 3 feet apart on 4th April? 
1926, and a good germination resulted throughout the plots. The (*arly 
growth was rather slow, and the vegetable weevil [L'istroderes (Desiavtha) 
nocha) considerably damaged the plants when only 2 inches high. It w^as 
appar(*nt in the early stages of growth that the various fertilisers were having 
a stimulating effect on the crop. Top-dressing with sulphate of ammonia 
at II cwt. per acre was carried out on 15th July, 1926. A half section of the 
whole experiment, including the unmanured plots, was top-dressed. 

The plots treated with manures heavily charged with nitrogen made rapid 
growth, and produced heads ready to cut before other treatments. The 
untreated plots were backward in growth during the whole growling period 
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and failed to produce the same number or size of heads as the manured plots. 
Ihe season was not a favourable one for cabbage-growing, as the rainfall was 
badly distributed. In the latte^t stages bf growth rain was badly needed, and 
the cabbage moth was beginning to make its presence felt. The brat cabbages 
were cut and weighed during early August. Harvesting was carried out 
until mid-September, when the crop was destroyed by hail. 

Although the final figures were unobtainable a good deal of information 
was derived fioin this trial. The outstanding results obtained from all treated 
plots indicate that even on the fertile soils of the Bolwarra districtjthe cabbage 
crop will readily respond to artificial fertilisers. The two outstanding plots, 
Md and P3, were both heavily charged with nitrogen, and it is evident that 
this element is of great importance to this class of crop. Tioth blood and bone 
and P7 contain a small jK?rceiitage of nitrogen, and gave better early results 
than supeiphosphate. The superphosphate plot, liowever, responded to 
the top-dressing much better than either P7 or blood and bone. Undoubtedly 
top-dressing with sulphate of ammonia, when the plants are beginning to 
heart, has a beneficial effect, but the outstanding results of F3 and M3, and 
the r(‘lative failure of the latter to respond to top-dressing, would indicate 
that sulphate of ammonia applied in the earlier stages of growth would give 
better r(‘sults. This feature has been successfullty demonstrated in similar 
ex])erimeut8 recently carried out in the United States. 

As the crop was practically destroyed during September, the figures 
showing the heads cut to 16th September illustrate the results of the experi¬ 
ment more accurately than the total. The relative earliness can also be 
judged by the former figures. 


Mamtrial Trial with Cabbage. 


7T Ih. 

IMI. 


M3 ' Super* I 

582*ih. 
p.a. • 

^ i I>-a. 


1*7 

420 Ih, 
p.a. 


nlood 
i aud bone 
lb. 


pa. 


Ko 

manure. 


Top-dr^mtd with cwt* sulphuie of ammonia* 


Number harvested lt>th Septem¬ 
ber, 1926 . 91 


*Total. 240 


96 i 36 S 33 I 30 I 12 

231 i 213 I 210 I 219 i^iiso 


Not top-dressed* 


Number harvested 16th Septem¬ 
ber, 1926 . 

i 

1 66 

{ 90 

1 18 

i 

1 27 

1 

30 

1 

: ^ 

♦Total. i 

1 

192 

j 210 

201 

! 195 

1 

, 210 

1 120 

1 


XhB total, are only approximate, ae many heada deetroyed In the hailatorm nere Imhided luthta 
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Thi VarMsr Trial 

Mi4 a. K. Meade conducted variety trials with cabbages and cauliflowers 
The object of these experimentsVas to ascertain the most suitable varietie«i 
of these crops to grow in the district. Owing to the adverse conditions pre. 
vailing during the summer these tiials had to be resown in the seed-l^d. 
The second planting was made in a prepared seed-bed on 24th March, 1926* 
The seedll^j^ were planted out into the field under ide^l conditions on 25th 
April. The season was not a good one for the cultivation of this crop, and 
the resists ob^ined were only fair. It has been considered advisable to 
repeat thesejaperiments in the coming year. 

Thj^ followi^ varieties of cauliflowers made a good showing in adverse 
cirii^illfiStaneeS) amd will be watched with interest in subsequent trials. 

Late Me^ropde.-^A very promising late variety which takes about nine 
months to mature. The plants show great vigour, and produce an abundance 
of long, incurving, protective leaves. The heads are medium in size, but 
under more favourable conditions should considerably increase in size. They 
mature evenly, are solid, and of very clear colour. 

Special Giant ,—This variety matures about three to four weeks earlier than 
Late Metropole. The leaves arc abundant, but not so protective as the 
previous variety. The heads are round, compact, medium to large in size, 
and very white. 

Other varieties tested were Vietche’s Autumn Oiant, Early Eclipse, 
Sutton's Early Giant, and Early Phenomenal. 

Practically the whole of tlie cabbages planted in the district at this period 
experienced a bad time, and produced only fair crops. The cultural details 
of this trial were identical with those of the cauliflower trial. The following 
varieties of cabbages were included in the experiment:—Winningstadt, 
Succession, Burpee’s Surchead, Burpee’s Allhead, Utility, Early Jersey 
Wakefield, and Drumhead, 

Winningstadt ,—An early midseason variety of cabbage; showed up well 
in the trial. The heart is solid, medium in size, and pointed. It is not 
liked by some growers o^v^ng to this last feature, but otherwise is a good 
short-stemmed type. 

The Early Jersey Wakefield is another pointed variety, maturing very 
early. The quality of this cabbage is excellent, but, owing to its small size, 
it was not favoured. 

The variety of cabbage (Enkhuisen Glory) used in the manurial trial is 
worthy of mention. Mr. Gordon has been very successful with the growing 
of this variety over a number of years. Nonnally the heads mature very 
quickly, but under adverse conditions the plants take much longer to heart. 
The heads are practically round in shape, white, and very solid. Few outer 
leaves are pl^tluced, thus favouring a closer planting than in varieties such 
as Drumhead and Succession. When cut the heads of Enkhuisen Glory 
cabbage retain their hardness for some time, and it is the best keeping 
cabbage brought under the notice of the writer. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Potato Trials, 1926. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas (Griffith Centre). 


E. B. FURBY, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

Trials with potatoes were conducted by the Deiiartment during 192t> 
with the co-operation of the following settlers :— 

F. Spratt, Farm No. !8.‘18, T^akc* View, (Jriflith. 

R. A. Smythe, Farm No. 1857, I.<ako View, (Griffith. 

Not for quite a few years has a season been so unfavourable for potato 
growing. From the time of yilanting till harvesting there was practicallv 
no rain of any benefit to the crops, with perhaps the exception of 47 points 
which fell towards the end of October. Even this rain brought along an 
attack of early blight which seriously affected the crops, and from which 
they did not thoroughly recover. In additioii the season has been a fairly 
warm one with hot scorching winds, causing quick and high evaporation 
of soil moisture. Oonsequently it was a difficult matter to maintain the 
even moisture content in the soil that is so desirable for the growth of good 
potatoes. 

The Crops. 

Fartti No, 1838.—This plot was sown on a coarse sandy loam, red in colour, 
which holds moisture fairly readily. A crop of potatoes was grown on it 
the previous spring. Land ploughed early in wdnter and fallowed till planting 
wdien again ploughed. Sets ploughed in on 8th September, in rows 3 feet 
apart, and sets 12 to 15 inches apart; P3 mixture at 4 cwt. j)er acre. Soil 
being in very good condition, very good germination obtained; three irriga¬ 
tions, commencing one month after jdanting; crop cultivated four times 
but not hilled. 

Farfrt No. 1857. -Soil here much heavier red loam of fair depth; ploughed 
in June 7 inches deep, and again early in August, harrowed ; in fair condition 
when sets were planted on 10th September; covered by harrows. One 
irrigation was given just before flowering in October; hilled up twice; 
fertiliser as in the previous plot. 

The results from the two plots were as follows :— 

Farm Xo. ISSS. ' Farm No. 1857. 


KaHy Manhattan 
Factor ... 
Satisfaction 
Early Hose 


t. c. qr. lb, 
2 18 3 20 
1 in 2 20 
1 18 1 23 

0 10 3 20 


t. c. qr. lb. 
4 3 0 0 

2 7 0 0 

1 3 3 11 

1 11 I 20 
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Commeiits. 

Of the varieties under trial, all of which are fairly well known on the area, 
and have at different times given varying degrees of success, Early Manhattan 
is the only one which has given consistent good yields over a period of years. 
Early Manhattan and Early Eose were the only two varieties which 
gave a reasonable percentage of marketable tubers. From Satis&ction 
and Factor in both plots, the marketable tubers obtained were negligible 
The reason may be that the two earlier Varieties did not suffer to the same 
extent from early blight, and made a better recovery from the attack. Had 
these plots been sown, say, three weeks earlier, perhaps better results would 
have been obtained. The first week in August is not considered to be 
too early for planting. Some damage may result from frosting, but this 
can be repaired to a large extent by harrowing the crop. 


Lower Hiinter Rlvev. 


J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department 6f Agriculture 
in conducting potato experiments during 1926, viz.:— 

A. McKimm, Bolwarra. 

H. Whitman, Bolwarra. 

N. Porter, Hinton. 

Practically the whole of the potatoes grown in this district are planted 
in the late winter months, with the object of placing the erop on the early 
market. The variety universally grown is Satisfaction. Practically no 
artificial fertiliser is used in the district, the farmers depending on the 
natural fertility of the soil to meet all requirements. The soil on which 
these experiments were conducted is deep alluvial loam, well supplied with 
organic matter. 

A. McKimm, Bolwarra .—Previous crop water melons, residues of which 
were ploughed under during March, 1926; land allowed to remain in the 
rough, to be broken down and sweetened during autumn. Fallow was 
reploughed during June. At planting time land was well supplied with 
moisture, weed-free, and. in perfect physical condition; varieties planted 
in rows 3 feet apart on the 10th August. Half of each plot dress^ with 
superphosphate at cwt. per acre; remainder unmanured. Immediately 
after planting plots were harrowed, and this was continued at intervals 
until rows well defined, when single horse cultivation carried out. 

H. Whitman, Bolwarra .—Manurial trial conducted here, with object of 
ascertaining most suitable manure for potato crop. Fallowing and careful 
cultivation carried out and planting was conducted under ideal conditions; 
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plots carefully laid out and unmanured check plots placed at each end and 
in the centre of the experiment. Planting took place on 9th, 11th, and 12th 
August, 1926; variety, Satisfaction. 

N, Porter^ Hinton.—-From germination this experiment was subjected to 
most severe and persistent attacks from cutworms and vegetable wee\nltt, 
and in later stages of growth the crop was subject to attack from Ruthergleu 
bugs. These pests in combination with the very dry season made the 
results incomparable, but the section of the trial treated with superphosphate 
gave a much better yield than the untreated. 


Vabietv Trial on Farm of Mr. A. McKimm, Bolwarra. 


j ’ 

24 cwt. 

fluperpho^iphatc. ' 

Xo manure. 

1 

t. 

c. 

! 

qr. lb. 1 

t. 

c. 

qr. Ib, 

Early Rose .j 

2 

4 

0 22 j 

1 

16 

0 16 

Satisfaction (8tarr) .! 

1 

15 

0 10 ! 

1 

8 

1 4 

Factor., 

1 

10 

3 10 ; 

0 

19 

1 0 

Carman No. 1. 

1 

8 

1 4 

1 

5 

1 10 

Satisfaction 

1 

6 

016 ; 

,, 



Batlow Kedsnooth . 

1 

1 

2 12 

0 

16 

0 12 

Tasmania Brownell . 

1 

0 

2 14 

0 

16 

2 24 

Satisfaction (Parson’s) 

.. 



0 

18 

0 8 


Manurial Trial on Farm of Mr. H. Whitman, Bolwarra. 


Maimre. 


Yield. 


Suf)erpho8phrttts 500 lb, per aore 

* PIO, 364 lb, per acre . 

8uperpho«phate cwt., top dressed 1 cwt, sulphate of' 

potash.. .! 

P7, 264 lb. per aero . 

Superphosphate, 2^ cwt., and 1 cvt. of sulphate of potash ..., 

PI, 322 Ib, per acre . 

Superphosphate, 280 lb. per acre . 

P2, 322 lb. per acre . 

No manure (average of three plots . 


t. 0 . rp\ Ib. 
16 15 
1 5 3 16 

15 2 9 
1 5 U 25 

1 4 0 25 
14 0 2 

13 2 3 
13 2 3 
1 0 2 19 


♦The eo'ii{>ositioti of the mixed fertilisers was as follows:—PIO, 10 parts superphosidiate, 14 parts of 
sulphate of ammouia, and parts of sulphate of potash; P7 equal parts of superphosphate and bone- 
dust; Pi, 10 parts superphosphate and 1^ parts sulphate of ammonia; 10 parts superphosphate 
and ]§ p^ts sulnliate of potash. 


Comments. 

The season for potatoes was one of the worst experienced in the history 
of the district, under 2 inches of rain falling during the growing period. 
When the crop was half grown a severe hailstorm occurred and seriou.sly 
reduced the yield on Mr. Whitman’s farm. 

The outstanding feature of these experiments was the increased yields 
obtained by using artificial fertilisers. The best result obtained in the 
manurial trial was from 560 lb. of superphosphalte. A new feature introduced 
in this trial was the top dressing of potatoes with sulphate of jiotasb after 

D 
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the crop had germinated. Although hardly sufficient rain fell to dissolve 
the fertiliser, the plot so treated gave an increase of approximately, cwt. 
per acre over a plot treated with the same iertilisers at planting time. Good 
results have been obtained in other countries with this top dressing, and 
the experiment will be repeated here. It appears to indicate that sulphate 
of potash being readily soluble when used at sowing time is lost in the 
drainage water before it can be utilised by the planti The plot treated with 
cwt. of superphosphate gave an increase of approximately 3 cwt. over 
the unmanured plots. With potatoes at £20 per ton this treatment shows 
a handsome profit in such a bad year. 

The variety trial lost a good deal of its value owing to the dry year. As 
was expected, the earlier varieties produced the highest yields. This is 
the first year in which Batlow Redsnooth has been tried out on the coast. 
Considering it is not an early variety and that the season was severe it yielded 
fairly well. This variety is usually recognised as an excellent eating potato; 
those grown on the South Coast, however, are found to be very “ 8oa])y.** 

It is interesting to note that all varieties res})onded to the light application 
of superphosphate, an increase of 8 cwt. being obtained in the Early Rose 
variety. The results should induce farmers in this district to use a light 
application of superjdiosphate with the potato crop. 


Upper North Coast District. 


M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The past season was not a very satisfactory one for potato growers in this 
district. The unfavourable weather experienced on the tablelands at har¬ 
vesting resulted in difficulties in obtaining “ seed ” for early planting, with 
the result that high prices had to be paid. This, followed by a very dry 
season, was not conducive to good returns. The excellent market })rice8 
obtained, however, enabled most growers to clear the expenses of the crop. 

The growers on the Tweed were somewhat more favoured than other parts, 
and where very early planting was carried out fair yields were obtained. These 
crops were attacked by a green caterpillar (Phytometra chalcytcs^y cutworms 
{Euxoa radians), and Rutberglen bug (Nysius vinitor), which did considerable 
damage to the haulms, but the crops being practically matured, the yields 
were not afiected so greatly as was at first anticipated. These crops are 
generally marketed in Brisbane and this year excellent prices were recorded. 

On the Clarence and Orara Rivers, the crops during the early stages made 
good growth and heavy yields were anticipated. Owing to the continued 
dry weather anticipations were not realised. 

On the Dorrigo Plateau excellent rains were received in December and 
January, but they were too late for the early crops. The late crops, however, 
received considerable benefit. 
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During the past season experiments were conducted in co-operation with 
the following farmers:— 

V. Brown, Condong, Tweed River. 

T. Hannah, junior, Lower Southgate, Clarence River. 

M. D. O’Conneli, “ Riverbyn,” Coramba, 

R. Grace, North Dorrigo. 

The rainfall during the growing period was as follows :— 



1 Condong. 

Lower 

Southgate. 

PorrifJio. 

1926. 

^ points. 

points. 

points. 

August . 

126 

59 


September 

.! 223 

27 

122 

October . 

. : 227 

113 

125 

November 

. 44 

Nil 

50 

Decembt'i* 

. 19 

1 

lji02 

1927. 

i 



January . 

1 

•*• . j 

1 

989 

February. 

1 I 

.1 . I 


16 

Total 

. 1 639 j 

199 

2,904 


The low registrations give some idea of the extremely dry conditions 
experienced yiarticularly at Lower Southgate where less than 2 inches were 
recorded during the growing period. 

The Plots. 

Condong, —Soil, alluvial loam, on the bank of the Tweed River; previous crop, 
winter <‘ereals; land ploughed end of July; harrowT.d twice and rolled before 
planting, which was carried out on 2ord August. Rutherglen bug atta( ked 
all plots slightly, but did very little damage. Harvested, 7th December. 

Lower Sovthgaie. —Soil, alluvial loam; previous crop, maize; land ploughed 
in July; re])louglied, harrowed, and rolled just prior to planting on 12tli 
August Cutworms present during later stages, and tops of Early Rose 
completely eaten off; very little damage to other plots. Manurial trial 
harvested on 10th November and variety trial on 17th November. 

Dorrigo, —Soil, very friable, red volcanic loam; land, old paspalurn pasture, 
broken up and planted with maize previous year. Disc harrowed in July 
and August; ploughed at planting time on 1st September and harrowed. 
Harvested, lOth February, 1927. 

C^ramha .—No weights were taken. 


Results of Variety Trials. 



Condong, 

' t 

Lower 

Southgate. 

Dorrigo. 


t. 

V, 

i 

qr* : 

t. 

c. qr. j 

t. 

c. 

qr. 

Factor . 

2 

16 

3 ! 

1 

19 

I ’ 

3 

19 

1 

Carman No. 1 

2 

S 

2 

1 

18 

0 , 

5 

10 

0 

Early Manhattan 

...| 2 

13 

2 

2 

15 

0 ’ 

3 

6 

3 

Early Rose 

... 1 1 

19 

1 ; 

1 

10 

1 

3 

IS 

2 

Satisfaction 

...' 2 

5 

0 

1 

14 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Batlow Redsnooth 

1 

3 

<> i 

1 

6 

1 ; 

1 

11 

2 


Superphosphate was applied at cwt. per acre. 
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The white-skinned varieties, Factor and Carman No. 1, are again out¬ 
standing in yield. It may also be noted that there is a keen demand for 
white-skinned potatoes on the market, and higher prices are received than 
for other varieties. Early Manhattan, which is generally regarded as a 
good hardy variety, has also done well. Batlow Redsnooth, a red-skinned 
variety of excellent shape and very attractive appearance was under trial 
for the first time in this district this season. The yield was not quite satis¬ 
factory, but as the conditions were so very unfavourable further trial should 
be given. 

Resxtlts of Manurial Trials. 


■ 

Manure. 

Condong. 

Soutotc. i 

*P7, 2J cwt. per acre ... 
Superphosphate 2J cwt.... 

P3, 4 cwt. . 

Superphosphate, 5 cwt. ... 

M13, 3J cwt. 

No manure 

t. c, qr. 

2 17 1 

2 16 3 

2 8 1 

t. 0 . qr. 

2 9 3 

1 19 1 

2 2 2 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 3 2 

i 

t 

t. c. qr. 

3 12 3 

3 19 1 

4 16 2 

2 ii 0 

2 0 1 

4 2 2 

2 9 0 


♦The fertiliser mixtureft consist of- r? mixture, equal parts superphosphate and 1)ouedust; PS 
mixture, lo parts superphosphate, 3 parts sulphate of potash, 3 parts sulphate of ammonia; M13 
mixture, 10 parts superphosphate, 3 parts sulphate of potash. 

At all centres the various manures gave a substantial increase over no 
manure. Upon the above results, either P7 mixture or superphosphate 
would be the most economical manure to use for potatoes in this district. 
At Dorrigo, however, P3 and Ml 3 gave excellent results. 


Teial op Sheep Bkakdino Pebparatioks. 

DrttJNO last season a trial of sheep-branding preparations to determine 
which type lasted longest on the wool was carried out by the department at 
Temora Exiieriment Farm. 

The results indicated that for marking or branding Merino sheep all the 
black preparations tried (all availaible in Sydney at the time) gave satis¬ 
faction, tlie brands r(?maining visible for 272 days (say nine months). No 
observations were possible after that period, as the sheep were then shorn. 

Some of the red-coloured markings were entirely satisfactory, as was one 
of blue colour, while others were not so good, one of the blues turning black 
and another fading. 

For marking or branding Border Leicester sheep none of the preparations 
tried copld l>e considered entirely satisfaetory, and none of the markings 
were plainly visible after 167 days (say five months). The percentage of 
black brands visible after eighty-three days ranged from 00 per cent, to nil, 
w’hile the percentages of the l)cst red and blue dressings visible after eighty- 
throe days were only 40 and 50 per cent, respectively. 

Tt is intended to continue the trials and to extend them, to test the case or 
difficulty w^tb whiq|ij.;tJl® preparations can bo removed frpia tJie 

wool by ordinary metiiiodet^l^f . r a 
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Prickly Pcar» 

Botanical Description, History, and the Problem 
THE Plant Presents.* 

G. P. DARNELL-SMITH, D.So., F.LC., F.C.S., BiologUt »nd Director of 
Botanio Gardexui. 

[Concluded from page 316.] 

Tlie Prickly Pear ia Amtralia. 

Oimniia inermis had in 1919 oocupied over 23,000,000 acres, and was 
rejKirted to be spreading at the rate of 1,000,000 acres a year. The cost of 
eradicating pear by hand is so great that the value of the land when cleared 
does not pay for the labour. Attempts have therefore l>eon made— 

1. To find a commercial use for the pear. 

2. To destroy it by mechanical means, poisons, or by natural enemies. 

The feeding of pear to stock is of little use; the water content ih so great, 

and the glochidia cause inflammation of the mouth and pharynx evtu» if the 
spines are singed off. The preparation of alcohol, cardboard, or potash is 
not a commercial proiK>sition, on account of the large amount of wah^r the 
pear contains. No satisfactory machine has yet been invented for de^troy- 
ing pri(»kly-pear. On arable land it can be deetroyt>d by ccmtinuous cul¬ 
tivation, but on stony or rocky hill'^ides, or on land used for grazing, it dot^ 
not i>a.\ to eradicate by cultivation. Pear spreads in two ways—by the 
growth of new plants from joints or unripe fruits that liave Ix^comc de¬ 
tached from the parent plant, and by the germination of ftced. The seed is 
said t/o be .s])read diiefly by the emu, the black magpie, and the crow. 

The first Prickly Pear Commission consisted of Professor Harvey 
Johnston and Mr. I'ryon. They travelled round the world inspecting 
prickly-pear areas in 1912-1914. They issued a report and recommended 
that experiments in fee<liiig i)rick)y-})ear to stock l)e carried out. This 
was done, and a report published in 1018. The main conclusion was that 
prickly-i)ear must he treated hy singeing, masting, or boiling bcfi>re hung 
fed to stock. Pear must Ik? supplemented by protein-supplying foods. Its 
chief utility is as an emergency food in time of drought. Stock fed with 
pear rtniuire water. 

The so-<jalled “ spineless" prick]y-i>ear of Luther Burbank w’as much 
boomed. It was nothing more than a form of 0. Fiais-indica, It was no 
leas spineless, and no more free from fibre than plants growing in Australia. 
The pi^wers of this plant to withstand drought are not eqhal to that of our 
native Old-man Saltbush (Alriplex nummularimn), which is a good fodder 
plant. 

Analysis of 0. inermis by Brimnich showed that the total sugar cal¬ 
culated as dextrose was 0*4 cent. Its value as a source of alcohol can 
be gauged from this. Under ideal conditions tho amount of alcohol 

^'lieiture on '*Cactaoeio; Methods of Destroying Optinties,’* defivered befove the 
Sydney University Botanical Society, 22nd'06^(flber,^492iB. 
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obtained was 0*5 per cent, of the pear used. The cost of concentrating 
alcohol from a weak solution renders the idea of getting alcohol from pear 
impractica:ble. Analyses in tl.S.A. haTe shown that, on the average, the 
fresh plant contains 84-3 per cent, of water, and 2*4 per cent, of crude fibre. 
From 100 tons of pear 1 ton of paper pulp could be prepared, and this 
would be of low quality. The cost of handling is clearly prohibitive. 

The ash obtained by burning dry prickly-pear contains a large proriortion 
of potash. The extraction of this was attempted by one commercial concern, 
but it was not a payable proposition. No commercial use is known, nor 
appears likely, for the mucilage or the oxalate of lime. Destructive dis¬ 
tillation gives acetic acid and pyridine in small amounts. The value of 
these and other products would not pay for the cost of distilling. 

Methods of Eradication. 

By Mechanical Means .—Where a few plants only occur, these may be 
grubbed up and burnt. The ))ear is burnt with great difficulty. Tn some 
cases gangs of Chinese have been engaged to grub up pear and gather it 
and burn in a ‘‘ straddle/^ a jx^culiarly constructed pyre of logs. Soinetimcs 
the pear is crushed down by a team of bullocks dragging a huge log of 
timber flattened on one side and shod with steel. This has a crushing and 
shearing effect. Soinetinies a very large spiktni roller is us(xl. Tlu^so 
methods only pay if it is imi>crative to clear some small specially situated 
locality. 

By Poisoning.-' -A long scries of exi)eriinents wore made by Dr. Jean 
White in 1912-J916 to determine the best moans of poisoning pear. Five 
methods of applying poison were tested: (1) Injection of a solid sp(x*ifle; 
(2) injection of a liquid specifi<‘ or solutipu of specific; (8) spraying of a 
specific by means of a spray pmnp; (4) spraying of a specific by means of 
an atomiser pump; (5) the evolutif)n of a gas or vapour. Injection is 
probably the surest and least expiaisive. No poi<on is wnstc<l. It only 
applicable to scattered pear. 

Among substances tested and found to he more or k«s injurious to pear 
were: Arsenic trichloride, arsenic pentoxide, arsenic trioxide, chlorine, 
copper sulphate, formaldehyde, and mercuric chloride. Arsenic compounds 
are especially toxic to p('ar, and in the later experiments tliese ahme were 
used. The ^‘biilb’^ is the mo.st r<\siistant part. Arsenieal c-oniponuds do 
not apparently harm the land to which they aro applied. 

Analyses of plants grown \ipon land to wljich arsenic had been applied 
showed no appreciable quantities of arsenic, and crops of wheat and lucerne 
did better than on land not sprayed with arsenic. Arsenic acid (As.OJ 
is tlie most poisonous specific, but is not easily obtained. Arsenious 
chloride is the only specific available where the pe&r is so dense that it has 
to be gassed. It is a valuable sipray, especially in country where wat€)r 
is difficult to obtain, but it is corrosive and poisonous, and requires great 
care in handling. Arsenic oxide (As^O^), or ‘‘white arsenic,'^ used,,in 
solution, together^'with caueijflo soda, i$ not so efficient as the other two 
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compounds. It is, however, much cheaper than arsenious chloride and 
less dangerous to usa It involves the use of fairly large quantities of 
water and two spraying operations. 

The coat of clearing by the use of chemicals, if the pear is at all thick, 
may run to £4 per acre. Since grazing land free from pear can he pur¬ 
chased at £4 per aero, it is often cheaper to buy land free from pear than 
to clear it if heavily infested. 

The operation of injecting is best carried out with an inj€‘(?tor or a 
stabber. Atomising and spraying are best carried out with specialised 
implements that are on the market. Through the action of the Queensland 
Prickly Pear Land Commission, atomisers were reduced (in that State) 
from £8 to £5 10s. each, and pear stablK'ra from £4 to £1 lOs. each.'’^' 

The conclusion that Dr. Joan White arrived at in 1916 after four years^ 
work on poisons was that: *^For poisoning prickly-pear by either 

injection or the spray method, there is no doubt that arsenic pentoxide is 
superior to all other chemicals.” It has three great advantages in that— 
(1) It travels when once introduced into a plant to the extremities; (2) it 
is soluble in water; and (3) it is not dangerous to handle. It is generally 
ju’oduced by oxidising ordinal^" arsenic with nitric acid and heating to a red 
heat. In 1916, on account of the war, its price was prohibitive. In 1924 the 
cost landed in Brisbane was T|d. per lb. In 1925 the cost was 6d. per lb. 
It is mixed with three* to four limes its weight of water for use. If usefl 
as an injection on any kind of pear, the result is certain. If used as a 
sjiray on tough, old plants, the external layer of the pear does not admit 
of uniform penetration, and the results are not so satisfactory. 

Ill 1918, O. Q, Itoherts patented a siiecihc containing 20 |)er cent, of 
arsenic pentfrffithf and 80 per (»cnt. of concentrated sulphuric aciii; The 
acid, ^vheiifsprayeil on the pear, injure^ or destroys the protecting e]>iderniis, 
and allows the poisonous arsenic pentoxide to penetrate the tissues. After 
cxten<le<l negotiations, the Queensland Commission have contracte<l for 
the delivery of this pear poison in drumvS at a little over 4d. per lb. 

By ike Employment of Natural Enemies ,—The Travelling Commission 
aseertaine<l that in India and Ceylon 0. monoranlha w^as in many cas(^ 
killed by a cochineal inscKrt, Coccus indicus, and in South Africa a related 
insect. Coccus confusus capensis, was found. Segments of pear with both 
insects were sent to Queensland. The insects could be induced to fc'ed on 
no other plant than 0, monocaniha. Coccus indicus was lilwated at 
(^barters Towers and other places, and has practically wiped out 
(), monocaniha, ui>on which its effect is extremely marked. This opuntia is. 
not a serious pest, and this insect will attack no other species. 

One would hesitate about bringing any insect, animal, or plant from 
another country into Australia after our experience with the rabbit, the 
starling, and St. John’s Wort. In their native country these organisms 

♦ Descriptions (f implements and poisons will be found in the reports (two) of the* 
Queensland Prickly Pear Land Commission tha.Jtapo,rt ,of thskfiksp^metii of I^ands, 
New S^JIIWi'Wales. 1926, Costs have been greatly reduced as a result of the eff< its of 
these bodies. 
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have their own eiieniies tlmt keep them in check, and in regard to para- 
sites, great as is the harm that they may do, it must be borne in mind that 
the worst thing that can happen to a parasite is the death of its host, so 
that they usually kill slowly or not at all. There are a number of insects 
that appear to attack prickly-pear only, and tlieir iIltrod^K^r^on has be<m 
undertaken. The objection that if they have not exterminated the pear in 
their own country they will not do so here is answered by the fact tlmt 
in their own country they, too, are attacked by parasites or by natural 
enemies that keep them in check. 

The success of Coccus mdicus in destroying 0. monocmtlui led to the 
idea tliat a similar coccus might be found to kill out 0 , inermis. No aiicli 
coccus has been found. It has been sought, therefore, to introduce a number 
of insecjts which, acting in concert, may keep the pear in chock. A number 
of insects in America that feed on prickly-pear have knm tested out to see 
if they would attack any other plants. Of those tested, the following have 
been deemed safe to introduce into Australia:— Melilara juucto-linccllfu 
Minvorista fiavidissim>ali8, Cactohlastis cactorum, Chelinidea tahulaia, 
and Dactylopius tomentosus. These have been sent over in adapted Wardian 
cases, 'bred up free from parasites and liberated. 

Three strains of Dactylopius tomentosus have been inii)orted into Aus¬ 
tralia and acclimatised. Two were imported by the Prickly Pear Board 
from Texas and Arizona respectively, and one from Ohico, California, 
independently of the Board. This importation was made by the late Mr. 
Temple Clerk, a man who had devoted time and money to the .study of 
prickly-pear.. He received little thanks or honor. It is a matter for 
congratulation that the cochineal which he imiwrttxl from Chico was free 
from parasites. It has been distributed and has proved very destructive t)t* 
0, inermis. 

Although Britton and Rose include 0. slricta and 0, inermis as the one 
species, Mr. Alexander, who was till recently in charge of the prickly-pear 
investigation, does not agree. He retains the name 0 , inermis for the pe^t 
pear of New South Wales, and the name 0. stricia for the Gayndnh pear of 
Queensland, which has hitherto been regarded as 0 . dillenii, as classified by 
Maiden. Keeping Alexander’s names, we find that the three strains of the 
cochineal-like insect, Dactylopius tomentosus, behave, speaking broadly, 
as follows:— 

0. inermis, 0, stricia. 

dork's strain from (%iCO ... Destnictivo. Fairly dostructivo. 

Texas strain. Little injury. Destructive. 

Arizona strain . Destructive. Destructive. 

Destnictive Caterpillan. 

The following caterpillars tunnel into prickly-pear pads and so destroy 
them:— 

Meliiara Caterpillar dark blue with light bands. Larva 

solitary; passage dif ty, i.e., the debris of the caterpillar is discharged inside 
the pad on which it is feeding. Pear swells where attacked. Bores from 
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one segment to another. Two generations a year. The eggs of the moth 
are joined together in a lineal manner, and look like a tiny stick. Twelve 
eggs in a stick; moth lays six sticks. Moth about j of an inch long, grey in 
colour. 

Memorista flavidissimalis ,—Small white caterpillars; eat very young 
growth only. Liberated in four places, established perhaps in one. Moth 
small, yellow in colour, 

Caefohlasiis cactorurn .—Breed three times a year, increase's 100 times 
in two generations. Eat inside of the pads. The caterpillars work in 
groups and do good work. Bright orange red with black 8trip(‘s. Moth 
grey with silver markings about 5 of an inch long. Egg sticks, eighty 
eggs per stick. Passage clear, i.e., the debris of the caterpillars is discharged 
outside the pear pad upon which they are feeding. Egg stage, twenty-one 
days; caterpillar stage, thirty days; pupa stage, twenty-one days, approxi¬ 
mately. 

Other Destractive Organisms. 

Bed Spider .—A very minute spider, Tetrarhynchus sp., eats surface 
around areolas. Accidentally introduced. Same morphologically as the 
red spiders now here, but it apparently attacks cytily prickly-pear, while the 
red spider now here attacks other plants, but not prickly-pear. Destroys 
the eindermis, and the resultant production of cork causes weakness or 
death to the plant. At)pcars \o work most efi’ectivedy in conjunction with 
J)ariyl()prius fomeniosu^, 

('helmidia iahulafo, —A flat b\ig of moderate size. Is well established 
and multiplies rapidly. Punctures the leaf and the fruit, which latter it 
causes to fall prematurely. 

Tlie natural eiKuny of Davtylopius is a native lady-bird {Cryptolaemus 
mountrouzlerl), the white floury-looking grub of which preys ui)on it. 
These art* present at Dulacca and other places. 

As previously ]xnnted out, the centre from wdiich jn’ickly-pear is said to 
liavc .spread in New South Wales is Scone. A Dr. Carlivsle took tliiti.er, 
about 1839, a ranci plant in a pot. About 1870 it was recognised that tho 
prickly-pt'ar in the district had got beyond (*ontrol. The present area 
infested with pear is about i^3,()00,000 acres, or, in round figures, 34,000 
stiuaro miles, an area gr(*ater than that of the wdiolo State of Tasmania, 
and as it is said to be spreading at the rate of a million acres per year, it 
mems doubtful whether these noxious insects can ever catcli it up. In four 
years Dactylopius has spread from the centre where it was liberated about 
20 miles. They have not been established long enough in the oi^n to gauge 
their rate of spread and their ultimate effect. On 11th April, 1924, the 
following appeared in a section of the Brisbane press:— 

^‘Within our grip; Prickly Pear Pest; Menace overcome. Jn the course 
of time tho prj«*kly-pear which has become a fast-growipg menace and a 
decided pest, will bo annihilated. This, in effect, is the well considered 
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opinion of Sir George Knibbs, Chairman of the Commonwealth Prickly 
Pear Board, which held a meeting in Brisbane yesterday. Sir George 
Knibbs reassured our representative, in an interview yesterday, that the 
Board has the pest within its grip. ^Through poisoning?’ he was asked. 
‘No, through biological treatment’ was the reply.” 

The comment of the Qut^ensland Prickly Pear Land Commission, Mr. 
W. L. Payne, Chairman, in their report issued June, 1925, was, inter alia: 
“ Why continiio t^o battle airdiiously with the pear if this were actually 
true? . . .On Tth April, 1925, the same authority was reported in the 
Brisbane press as having made a comparison between [poisoning and 
biological methods to the detriment of the former. The published remarks 
would seem to indicate iini>erf(*ct knowledge as to what is being done in 
Queensland. Many otlier statements misleading to the public have been 
made, from time to time, by ])ersous claiming knowledge of biological 
matters.” 

To cope with prickly-jM'ar is a stupendous problem. It is not the only 
plant problem that confronts Australia. I am of oi)inion that St. eTohn’s 
Wort, the blackb(}rry, Saffron thistle, and other introduced plants are 
going to iH'ove trcunendous problems also, and their eradication or control 
will need the sober thoughts of earnest men. So far ns the work of insects 
on priekly‘i)(*ar has gone, it may be said that they attack and destroy 
young xdants, and that they help to break down the density of old i>fjar. 
So far they havt* done their best work in the hotter climates. 

Fungi attack prickly-pear under certain conditions. Pear in the district 
of Harri.son Inlet, N.S.W,, where the rainfall is great and the soil sandy, 
has been found to suffer from the attack of a s])e^nes of Fusariurn. 
'Transfers of this to pear in a drier district have not hoim successful. A 
fungus, Oloeosporluhi Junafum (the perfect form of which is Spliacrplh. 
opuntia^) has been found on pear in New South Wales. It has been 
obtained in pure culture, and when inoculated into pads has been 

effective in their destruction. The conditions neee.'isnry for tin* rapid 

development and .««pread of fungi are so special that 1 do not expe(»t they 
will form a very effective m(*ans eontrolling prickly-pear. Not only diH^ 
0. inprmis not dry up when cut or injured, hut it fornis on the ex)K)sed 
surface a dry felt-like layer of dark colour which seems to have properties 
inhihitive to most fungus growth. A haoilliis {Baeillm carticidus Jnstn. and 
Hitchcock) was found in South Florida which destroyed ]>ri(dvly-x)ear. 
It would n(jt itself infect pear s(‘gments, but had to be injected into them, 

and when so injected it would not spread from pad to i)ad. It was found 

to attack'the fruits of Cucurbitac^oac^ It has not been liberated in Australia. 

The conclusion to be arrived at is that we must not wait for insiicts to 
l>ecome effective, but must dwtroy now, at every op})ortuuity, scattered 
])ear of every species by mechanical means or by poisoning before it is too 
laU). If left it will assurcKlly g(»t out of hand and become too expensive to 
destroy by chemi<?al mean.s or by mechanical means. , 
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The Percolation of Water in Soils and 
its Relation to Irrigation* 


£R1C B. WEST, M.Sc., Research Officer, Commonwealth Citrus 
Research Station, Griffith. 

The type of farming and the methods in vogue in any place may be said 
to be depekident upon three main factors or groups of factors, viz»j soil, 
climate, arid econonric conditions. If we disregard the last very important 
group, theii the climate is the cliief influence under dry farming, especially 
where eerinomic conditions are such that extensive methods are employed. 
Among the climatic factors, the rainfall is by far tbe most important in 
any given region, and so much is this the case that it is often possible 
predict agricultural practices of a locality. For example, tlie line of 
l()-in<*li winter rainfall marks the western limit of wlieat-growing in JSTew 
South Walcs.'^" Xaider irrigation, however, the rainfall is of minor inip(»vt“ 
anc(\ sin<*e tlie plants are not dependent upon this sour(*e for tiieir water 
>uppl.v, and soil conditions assume the rank of greatest imiKirtancc. The 
tjpo of farming pra(‘tised under irrigation is dependent mainly upon this 
fiH‘tor and a soil map will v(*ry closely indicate the type of crops whieli 
may ho grown. 

Where irrigation is practistnl the "oil is calk*il upon to abM)r]> anything 
from 2 to 0 acrc-inelies (x‘r acre tn\ at times, ev€‘n greatfo* amount'^ than 
this during a single irrigation, whereas, under dry conditions the soil seldom 
re(*oiv<‘s such large amounts of water, a fall of even 3 imdies being phenomc- 
iial and leading to floods. It is only to bo expectcMl then that the large 
applications of water mad(‘ iimler irrigation should create problems more or 
less foreign to the dry farmt*r, and it is these problem^ related to the >oil 
\vhi(*h beeoiTie the most important under irrigation. 

Soil Moisture. 

Water exists in the soil in three different states:— 

(i) Hygroscopic Water ,—Although a soil may appear quite dry it 
always contains a eertaiu amount of water, known as “hygroscopic” 
water, which can }>e driv<m off by lieating the soil to 100 deg. 
Cent., that is to say, the 'Iwiling-point of water, and this hygro¬ 
scopic water may constitute as much as 10 jier cent, of tlie air-dry 
weight of the soil. If a s^^il has been depleted of its hygroscopic 
water by heating, it will re-absorb moisture from the atmosphere 
when exposed. 

• H. A. Smith, Agricultural Gazette^ N.8.Wq Vol. XXXV, page 1. 
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(ii) Capillary Water .—^Water also exists in the soil as capillary water 
which represents that fraction of the water content which is held 
hy capillary force and does not drain away. If water is added to 
soil in a flower pot a certain amount drains away, but after this 
action has ceased, the soil will on examination be found to be 
moist and the water so held is called the capillary water. 

(iii) Free or Gravity Water .—A soil which only holds capillary water 
still has a large amount of air space between its particles capable 
of being filled with water, but this water would not be retained by 
a properly drained soil. So that fraction which drains through the 
bottom of the flower ix)t is known as the free or gravity water of 
the soil. 


The Water Table. 

When a large amount of water is added to the surface of land, the 
interstices in the soil become filled, so that at first, near the surface, it 
contains so mu(‘h gravity water in addition to the capillary wat(T, that it 
may be described as being water-logged. This free water is, however, not 
retained near the surface, hut percolates at a greater or less rate dofxmding 
upon the texture of the soil, saturating successive layers in its descent 
until it either all becomes absorbed by the soil as capillary water, or until 
it comes to some impervious stratum such as bedrock, where it collects to 
form the water table of the soil. This w-ater table is usually found at some 
considerable d<*pth in the soil, though it varies from quite close to the 
surface to several hundred feet depending upon the geological structure, 
rainfall, and other conditions pertaining to the locality. 

If a shaft is sunk into the soil sufficiently far to y)enetrate the water table, 
the gravity water will be seen to ooze out of the saturated soil until the 
level of the water in the shaft becomes adjusted to the surface level of the 
water table. Thus it will be seen that striking water in a well really means 
penetrating the water table of the soil. Where the water table for any 
reason comes near to the surface, a spring occurs, and is known as a sur¬ 
face spring—not uncommon in hilly country. 

Effect of a Higb Water Table. 

If large quantities of water are added to the soil, the water table will 
rise owing to the addition of gravity water, and it is this which constitutes 
one of the greatest dangers attending the indiscreet use of water. There 
are cases for example where the water table has been known to rise from 
the increasing gravity water supplied under irrigation, from a depth of 
100 feet or more to the surface, and for the rise to be followed by very 
serious results. 

Roots of plants will penetrate almost any soil, and even rocks, in search 
of water; in fact, it is quite common for roots to disrupt massive rocks hy 
their growth. On the other hand, free water is a most effective ol>stacle to 
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the growth of most roots, from which it will be seen that the water table 
effectively limits their downward iienetration, restricting the feeding zone 
of the plants and making them very susceptible to drought. A normal 
citrus tree has the groat bulk of its feeding roots in the surface soil, but 
it also possesses large roots penetrating deeply into the subsoil, which per¬ 
form a very important function in tiding the tree over short periods of 
drouglit. Although the tree obtains most of its mineral plant-food and 
water through its great mass of surface roots, it is dependent upon those 
roots which have penetrated deeply for its water supply when the surface 
soil becomes dried out. 



The absorptive action of the root is most active when the water content 
of the soil stands at about half that found in the saturated soil, and this 
degree of saturation is known as the optimum water content of the soil for 
plant growth. "When tlie soil contains more water than this optimum 
amount, that is to say, contains much free gravity water, the roots of 
jilants suffer from insufficient air supply and absoiiition is consequently 
decreased. When, on the otlier hand, the soil contains less tlian the opti¬ 
mum, the water in the soil is held more tenaciously and is not easily 
absorbed by tlie plant. 

The surface soil is always subject to much greater tluctuations of water 
content and temperature chaiigcb than the lower layers; after a heavy 
irrigation or rain it bet^omes water-logged, but soon dries, passing rela¬ 
tively quickly through the stage of optimum water content and becoming 
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comparatively dry, thus being a good medium for absorption for only a 
comparatively short period. It is during the periods when the surface 
soil b(KJomes too dry for the surface roots to absorb sufficient water to keep 
pace with the evaporation from the foliage that the plant is dependent upon 
its deeply penetrating roots to keep it from wilting. Thus, it may be said 
that they act somewhat in the nature of a fly-wheel, carrying a plant over 
the droughty periods. 

If we follow the growth of a tree in soil in which the water table is, say, 
within 12 inches of the surface, we wdl find that it grows rapidly for the 
first few years owing to the ever-present supply of water close at hand; 
the roots of the plant, however, will only develop in the first foot of soil, 
so that when the tree becomes fully grown it usually suffers from drought 
and sueeumbs during some hot, dry spell. 

In practice, it is found to be almost impossible to keep the first foot of 
soil at all times at a proper water content. After an irrigation it is 
saturated and is a poor medium for absorption, and within a very short 
I)eriod a similar condition obtains owing to it having dried (>ut. If, there¬ 
fore, a tree has developed a surface-rooting habit, it is extremely difficult, 
and at times impossible, to keep it properly supplied with w^ater, the very 
frequent irrigations necessary only aggravating the trouble, since they 
serve to keep the water table near the surfaet*. It will be seen, therefore, 
that it is most important to avoid over-irrigation, particularly when a tree 
is young. 

If the winter table is constantly at a depth of, say, b feet from the sur¬ 
face, it is beneficial, inasmuch as the roots will grow dowm to it, and since 
the soil above it is kept continually moist by the capillary rise of Avater 
from the w^ater table, the plant has a permanent and ever’-present supply 
and will thrive at all times irrespective of any added water in the form 
of rain or irrigation. Should, however, the water table rist‘ froiii a (5 fc(‘t 
depth to Si depth of, say, 4 feet, after the roots have become established 
under the former condition, the roots from 4 feet to 0 feet will W* drowmed 
owing to the saturated condition and the absence of air, and this will have 
very serious effects uix>n tlie tree, c.ausing wilting with the advent of hot 
weather. In such a ease the tree will not as a rule comx>letely sueemmb, 
hut its foliage and several of tin? main branches will die, after which fresh 
shoots will ai)pear. This is in the Jiature of self pruning, the tree adjusting 
its foliage to its root develorwnent in the same way as a horticulturist 
planting out a nursery tree cuts back much of the top growth to balance 
reduced root system. 

It will be seen then how great is the danger from a rise in the water 
table after the tree has become established. If the water table was at a 
depth of 4 feet when the tree was planted and remained at this depth, the 
tree would adapt itself to such a condition and would grow quite normally 
and no harm would result. Of course, if the water table is permanently 
too close to the surface as, for example, say, 2 feet, the roots of the tfee 
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will be correspondingly restricted, and it will be impossible to obtain a 
large, bealtby, drougbt-resistant tree—a set of conditions which may at 
brst sight appear anomalous—too much water leading to drought con¬ 
ditions. 

When the roots of trees are killed by the rise of tjbc water table or, in 
fact, in any other way, as for example by burrowing animals or disease 
organisms, the foliage dies in a very characteristic manner, the loaves 
remaining quite* green and normal until the lirst hot spell (which may be 
several months after the damage has occurred to the roots) wlam they will 
suddenly wilt and die. It will often be observed that only one or ix'rhaps 
two branches die, the rest remaining green and healthy. In such cases it 





Bfltet of WatoHogged Soil Coodftlons od a Poach Tree. 

The roots correspondintf to the dead branches have been killed by 
excess of water in the soil. 


will be found that the main roots corresiK>nding to the withered boughs 
have been killed, the other roots remaining healthy and able to supply 
the corresponding boughs with necessary water. 

The Percalation of Water m Soil 

If a hole is dug in the soil and then filled in again, the soil being 
rammed with a crowbar, it will be found that the bole is not completely 
filled by the soil, although the soil may have apiieared quite compact and 
even required the use of a crowbar to remove it. The reason for this is 
that the soil in its natural state is not one solid, homogeneous mass, but 
is riddled by small tunnels, the result of worm burrows, decayed roots, 
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cracks, etc., which may be observed in the side of the hole if such is care¬ 
fully examined. Close examination of a stream of water slowly advancing 
down an irrigation furrow will disclose the fact that quite appreciable 
amounts flow into cracks and other small openings, which seem to have 
remiarkable capacities for albaorbing water. At the Oommonwe^iltdi Citrus 
Research Station water has 'been observed to flow from tile drains placed 
4 feet deep in a heavy soil, within half an hour of the application of water 
to the surface of the soil. In this case the water undoubtedly found its 
way through crevices, which illustrates the method in which water perco¬ 
lates through the soil.* 

Water percolating through the soil, then, finds its way downward mainly 
through these large cracks and crevices and, in fact, were it not for these, 
percolation in a heavy soil would be extremely slow. Of course, as the 
water passes downward it soaks into the finer interstices of the soil more or 
less completely filling them up, and bringing about a water-logged con¬ 
dition. 

There are then two ways in which water moves through soil, through 
small channels when it will be under appreciable hydrostatic pressure, and 
through the finer interstices when the greater friction encountered serves to 
mask the effect of this pressure. Observation of a hole that has been sunk 
into the soil and penetrating the water table, will disclose that much of the 
water that enters the hole oozes in from the sides coming from the finer 
interstices, but it will often be noticed also that water spurts in from one 
or more places quite rapidly, being under appreciable hydrostatic pressure. 
This water comes from the small crevices. Percolation downward is 
mainly through the crevices and small channels, while the capillary rise 
takes place only by way of the finer interstices. 

In soil that has been irrigated, or on which much rain has recently fallen, 
the zone of saturation inovcKS downward at a greater or less speed, dependent 
upon the texture of the soil, the downward movement being relatively fast 
in sandy soil but extremely slow in heavy, retentive clays. This zone of 
saturation is virtually a local water table occurring near the surface of the 
soil, and free water will appear in the hole sunk into it, the surface of the 
water corresponding to the surface of the zone in the same way as the 
surface of water that will collect in a hole sunk into a permanent water table. 
So long as this zone of saturation moves down reasonably fast, no harm will 
result, in fact such downward moving zones of saturation are even advan¬ 
tageous in helping to aerate the soil, since in moving downward they drag 
with them imprisoned air, thus assisting in the circulation of the soil 
atmosphere. For this and for other reasons, the roots of plants are rather 
tolerant of a saturated soil, provided the water is in motion, whereas stag¬ 
nant water is very harmful and is not tolerated by the plant for any length 

* It must not be thought that water penetrates to buch depths as quickly as this 
throughout the soil. Ci;evice8 large and deep enough to permit o£ percolation as rapid 
as that instanced, although they do (jxist, occur only here and there. 
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of time. If the zone of saturation descends too slowly, the local water 
table so produced may become quite as harmful ns a true or permanent 
w'ater table close to the surface, and just as dangerous. 

If a wave of saturation is moving down at a deiith of 6 feet from the 
surface in a fairly heavy soil and irrigation water is applied, another zone 
of saturation will be formed at the surface which will begin to descend 
slowly, thus giving two waves of saturation, both moving down, one near 
the surface^ and the other at a depth of feet. Between these two zones 
the soil may ho relatively dry, but a hole sunk into either of them will 
carry standing water. In heavy soils the capillary rise of water is fairly 
slow, and it is quite possible for the soil to be saturated at a depth of 5 feet, 
quite dry at a depth of 3 feet, and saturated again at the surface. 

With periodic irrigations, therefore, successive waves of saturation ore 
formed which slowly percolate dowui through the soil. In heavy soils at 
the lower depths these zones may more or less merge, so that the successive 
waves will lose their identity. This may occur perhap at 5 or 6 feet, where 
it will be possible to obtain free water at all times. Should the irrigations 
be too frequent on such a soil the waves will merge nearer the surface 
and free water wall be continually found at this point. 

Judicious Irrigation. 

'riiis ojiens up a very important question for consideration —tla* corrc<*l. 
method of irrigating heavy soils. If such soils are irrigated frequently the 
water table so produced clo^ie to the surface will limit the root developnuuit 
of trees, and they will lx* v(*ry liable to drought, but irrigating at long 
intervals as the eurfaf'e soil dries out will cause the tr(‘es to send down 
their roots, following the downward movement of tlic wave of saturation. 

It is tlierefore iinixu'tant to pay great attention to the irrigation of heavy 
soils, for on smdi soils the surface or 12 inches may lx* dry, but the soil 
may he saturated at a depth of - or 3 feet. Water should not be added 
under such conditions, ('ven though the trees sliow signs of distress. In 
otlu^r words, on heavy soils water should be held off as long as possible, thus 
f*ncouraging a deep rooting habit of the tree.* 

lTnd(u* these eonditions tr<x»s will not grow so fast as they would with a 
plentiful supply of water elose to the surface, but they wull build up a deep 
and well established root system and be drought^resistant, and, in the ease 
of citrus, lx* more or icvss ixurnianent, whereas if they have been over- 
irrigated while young flaw will probably die out during some hot spell when 
twelve or fifteen years of age. It will be found also that when the roots 
have once i^enetrated into the deeper soil the water will percolate more easily 
to the lower layers, the roots having assisted in opening up the soil. 

• These remarks do not apply to young trees which have just been planted, siix e 
during the first summer such trees need to be very carefully nursed, and should at all 
times be well supplied with water, but once they are established n deep rooting system 
should be encouraged. 
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As pointed out earlier practically no soil in a proper moisture condition 
is impenetrable by plant roots^ but saturated' soil is a. very effective barrier 
to root growth, and, therefore, allowing a wave of saturation to fall to a 
reasonable depth below the surface before irrigating a second time will 
iwrmit the establishment by the plant of a deep-rooting habit. It is thus 
an advantage for trees in heavy soils to' be more or less starved for water 
during their early growth, as this alone encourages the development of 
deep roots. 

In deciding when to irrigate, the farmer should be guided by the mois¬ 
ture condition of the subsoil as well as of the surface soil, and this neces¬ 
sitates the examination of the soil to some depth, for which purpose a soil 
auger is particularly useful. Such an instrument may be constructed by 
filing off the worm at the tip of an ordinary IJ-inch auger and welding on 

to it a longer shank, making the instrument 
about 5 feet long The water table should 
at all tiroes be very carefully watclrod, and 
this i.H best done by the construction of “ test 
wells” made by sinking a liole 5 to (i feet 
deep and 2| inches in diameter by means of 
a soil auger and introducing therein a length 
of 2-inch down pipe perforated with holes 
about 1 inch apart. If a few of these test 
wells are constructed over the field it is a 
very simple matter to determine the fsisition 
of the local water table in tiie soil in their 
vicinity at alhtimes, it*;,lj>eing only nec(*ssarv 
to ]x)ke a long stick down the well to deter¬ 
mine the height of the water therein. They 
can be made with very little labour and 
expense, and the amount of information they 
yield and its importance justifies th(*ir con¬ 
struction ; they should be installed on all 
irrigated orchards. 

Besides its direct damage to tin* growing 
tree, a high water table is dangerous in so far 
as it may give rise to accumulation of soluble 
salts at the surface of the soil. If the water 
table is so high that water will rise by 
capillarity to the surface, salt will quickly accumulate where the water 
evaporates. The safe limit for the water table varies, of course, with the 
texture of the soil. In light, sandy soils the water rises by capillarity very 
rapidly, and the water table should be kept at least 6 feet or more below the 
surface, while in heavy soils, on the other hand, the capillary rise is mucA 
slower and no accumulation of salt may result e\^en with the water table as 
close as 8 feet to the surface. Nevertheless, even in heavy soils, free water 



A Method of Determining the Height 
of the Water Table by meant of 
Test Wells. 
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should not be allowed to remain for long periods closer than 4 feet from 
the surface and a greater depth is preferable. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that heavy soils have a far greater water-holding capacity 
than light soils and plants do not require such a large zone for root develop¬ 
ment as in light sandy soils, so that 3 feet of the f'Ormer class of soil may 
be sufficient for the development of a large tree, w'hreas a tree of the same 
size would require G ft'et or even H feet of the latter class. 

The water table can be controlled by judicious irrigation, attention to 
surface drainage, or by the improvement of the under drainage. 

If irrigations are too fri^queni especially with respect to heavy s<.»ilH the 
waves of saturation will merge into one another comparatively near the 



A Self-reristering Test Well which eontinuously records on a Revolving Graph the height 

of the Water Table. 

Tt coiiHinth of a te»t well 4 m tliaiueter (‘outaiuintr a float, the rlsiiijZ and falhiiL'of 

whi<’h mo\ ea a pen across the izraph Bv means (»f this imtrumeiit the rate at A\hieh the watct table 
rlaes and falls run be deteimuied 


surface where a local w'ater table will be formed. By irrigating at lunger 
intervals, on the other hand, the zones of saturation will not merge until a 
greater depth is reached. It slaaild also bt" borne in mind that excessive 
irrigations may in time bring the j^ermanent water table close to the 
surface. 

Attention to Surface Drainage. 

It is often possible to lessen the danger of the formation of a local 
water table clovse to the surface t>r t(^ prevent the rise of the iiermanent 
water table by i^roper attentimi to surface drainage, more particularly on 
heavy land. If the surface drainage is poor, heavy wdnter rains may be 
sufficient to bring about a water-logged condition of the surface soil, and 
the same results may follow irrigations if one part of the orchard receives 
too much water which cannot be drained aw«(y. 
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ImproTing the Under^rainage. 

By the eonstruction of underground drains the water table ean be effec¬ 
tively controlled, and when there is danger either from a high local water 
table or a high permanent water table, this is the most effective and some¬ 
times the only means of removing the menace. The best type of under 
drains are tile drains, which are constructed by excavating a trench 
to the required depth and placing agri(‘ultural tiles therein, end 
to end, after which the trcn<‘h is filled in. The tiles are cylindrical earthen¬ 
ware pipe.\s J foot long varying in diameter according to requirements, a 
convenient size being 4 inches internal diameter, but where large amounts of 
water have to be removed the diameter of the tile may have to he increased. 
The design of the tile drain system should be very carefully worked out, 
preferably by a qualified engineer. The bottom of the trenches must be 
excavated to the correct grade regardless of the contour of the .surface so 
that the tiles may bt> given a correct grade of their own and may conse¬ 
quently vary in depth from the surface according to the fluctuations of the 
contour. The pipes are placed end to end, but the joints are not closed 
in any way and the action is as follows:—When the soil is saturated, water 
pt^rcolates in through the cracks between the tiles in exactly the same way 
as it oou'S into the hole sunk into the water table, and this water is (piickly 
removed by the drain. The effect of the tile drains therefore is to dej>lete 
the soil in their vicinity of its free or gravity water, thus allowing the wave 
of saturation to move down more rapidly in the vicinity of the tiles. The 
surface of the water table in the soil tends to become level in the sanu^ way 
as the surface of the water in a lake, the only difference being that in tin* 
soil the movememt of the grjivity water is impeded by the soil particles, and 
is consequently slow, so that the gravity water of the soil takes some time 
to adjust itself to a level surface. Wh(m, therefore, tlie water table in 
the vicinity of the tiles is lowered the gravity water in the soil between 
the tile drains moves towards the drains with a slow lateral movement, and 
this continues until the surface of the entire water table is lowered to 
depth of the drain. 

It will thus be seen that tile drains not only lower the water table to their 
level, but accelerate the downward movement of the w»ave of saturation, 
whic'h is very beneficial in helping the aeration of the soil and providing 
movement of the water for, as previously mentioned, the roots of trees are 
more tolerant to saturated soil wlien the water is moving at an appreciable 
rate. 

Experien<?e goes to show that tile drain.s do more than thi^, in so far as 
they tend in time to open up heavy and intractable soils. Small channels 
are washed out in the vicinity of the drains which gradually increase in 
size, and in time help very raaterialfly in the drainage of the soil. Again, 
by becoming successively wet and dry the structure of the soil improves. 

In a well-till(Kl fertile soil, the clay paHicles form little aggregates 
which give th(‘ soil an open ‘‘ crumb structure,” making it more permeable 
to water, giving it a greater air space and generally improving its fertility. 
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The soil is then said to have a good stru<3ture.” Judicious cultivation 
and other agencies such as alternate wetting and 'drying help to bring about 
this condition in the soil. Cultivating when too wet, or keeping the soil 
in a continual state of saturation, breaks down these aggregates, and tlie 
soil is then described as being puddled. The pottcir desires this puddled 
condition which he brings alxmt by kneading the clay, and such a condition 
is also re(]uired in the clay at the bottom of an excavated tank in order to 
make it impervious. In an agricultural soil, however, the crumb structure 
is desired, and the tile drains, by quickly drying the soil, help in producing 
such a state, whereas the continual saturation of an undrain(‘d wet soil 
tends toward a puddled condition. 


Tubekcle-free Herds. 

Of the hiirds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Oflicers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
re(|uireinents of the scheme of certifying tuhercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “ tubcrcle-free/^ and, unless otherwise declared, this 


certification remains in force until the date .shown in 

Owner. Adtlress*. j Breed. 

rcspt^ct of each herd :— 

Number ! E\plr.v date 

tested, i of this certification 

Walter Burke ... .) 

j 

Bellefaire Stud Farm,| Jersey.. 
Appin. 


19 March, 

1927. 

Depariment of K<lucation . 
U. W. Burton Bradley 

Cosford Farm Honiesj 

32 

16 April, 

1927. 

Shei M'oo i Farm, ! Jersey.. 

Moorland. 1 

71 

21 May, 

1927. 

William Thompson Masonic 
Schools. 

Baulkham Hills ! . .. 

i 

33 

15 June, 

1927. 

Department of Education . 

Mittagong Farm j 

Homes. 1 

33 

7 July, 

1927. 

Hygienic Dairy Company . 

(tlenfifdo Farm, > . . 

t'asula, Li\erpool. 

113 

15 Aug., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Morisset Mental | 

Hospital. 

14 

18 Oct., 

1927. 

Department of Education . 

May Villa Homes | . 

f> 

3 Nov., 

1927. 

Do do 

EaMwood Home .. 1 .... 

10 

3 ^ov., 

1927. 

1 )o do 

Hurlstone Agricul¬ 
tural High School. 

47 

4 Nov., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Rydalmeie Mental .... 

Hospital. 

61 

23 Nov., 

1927. 

A. E Collins... 

Hazelhurst Dairy, | 

Bowral. 

10 

6 Dec., 

1927. 

Mies Brennan 

Arranknmp, Bowral, .. . 

: 27 

7 Dec., 

1927. 

Lunaoy Department 

Callan Bark Mental' 

Hospital. 

1 26 

15 Dec., 

1927. 

Department of Education . 

Yanco Agricultural! . . 
High School. 

j 26 

12 Jan., 

1928. 

A. V. Chaffey 

“Lil\d«ile,” Glen .... 

1 lines. j 

1 

1 

25 Jan., 

1928. 

Lunacy Department 

Kenniorc Mental . 

Hospital. ; 

99 

1 Feb., 

1928. 

Walaroi College . 

Orange .j . 

2 

3 Feb., 

1928. 

Lunacy Department ...| 

j 

Orange Mental Hos-^ 
pital. 

Cooranbong ... 

3 i 

7 Feb., 

1928. 

Australian Missionary 
College. i 

51 

11 Feb., 

1928. 


-Max He;nky, Chief Veterinary Surgeoti. 
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Early Tomatoes in the Metropolitan Area^ 

J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instruotor. 

[Concluded from page 335 ] 

Irrigation. 

With the advtmt of warm weather the crop grows quickly, and with fine 
weather irrigation eommf-nces^ The source of the water is the Sydney 
water supply, the cost being Is. per 1,000 gallons. The amount of water 
used on the 2 acres was 400,000 gallons, or £20 worth. As 22,000 gallons arc 
equal to 1 acre inch, this consumption of water is equivalent to under 
9 inches of rain. Considering up to Christmas last season was very dry, this 
consumption is not excessive. 

The irrigation system used is very simple and cheap to construct. It 
consists of a main 2-inch pipe line, along which at intervals of a chain arti 
cocks. An adjustable J-inch pipe can be placed at, or connected by means 
of a rubber pipe to any of these cocks. This adjustable pipe can be dis¬ 
connected and shifted when reejuired. It consists of eight pi(x*eH 30 feet 
in length, joined by rubber tubing, which is permanently bound on one 
side by wire and temporarily twitched by rope on the other. This makes 
a rather crude but effective cK)iinection and can be easily disjointed. 

Every 15 feet along this pipe is fitted a half-inch rubber t\jbing, 15 
long, at the end of which is a butterfly spray. The end is supported on a 
tripod, 6 feet high, made of Ihret^ stakes. butterfly:(there* 

are $i^teeii in the set) is capable of tbrowinlt water a 24-feCT''eii^ile. 
At the end .o|iaii hour to an hour aud a half, according to the eonditioif of 
the soil (in which time it is estimated that equivalent to IJ inches of rain 
has been distributed), these sprays can l>e shifted to the other side of tlu* 
pipe line. Thus two areas can be sprayed without the 2-inch pipe being 
interfered with or moved. By this system about a quarter of an .Mere can be 
irrigated at once. The only disadvantage of the system is that the ripening 
fruit are sometimes cracked, hut as the quality and i)rices are very high, the 
defect is of little importance. 

Pmning. 

Judicious pruning is carried out from the early stages until the plants 
reach the top of the stake. Priming consists of nipping out all lateral 
growth, thus forcing the fruit to be borne on a single stem. The lateral 
growth always occurs between the leaf stalk and the main stem. At each 
pruning it is the usual practice to tie the plant to the stake with 3-ply seaming 
twine. This oi>eration is carried out about eight times during the growing 
period. After the first two prunings a man can prune and tie 1,000 plants 
per day. When the plants have reached the top of the stake the growing 
point is nipped otit, if possible, alK)ve a bunch of flowers. The object of 
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pruning is to force the fruit to early maturity and to increase the size and 
percentage of marketable fruit. The system ensiimi that the quality of the 
fruit is uniformly good right to the top bunches. Pruning also permits, 
the free passage of air, thus reducing the risk of disease. 

PoUmatioiL 

Tomatoes grown out of season usually show a tendency to iK>or ix)llination 
•of the flowers. The first bunches of Mr. Johnson's early crop were not as 
good or complete as the following ones, but when compared with other crops 
the setting was exceptionally good. Strict attention is given to the pruning, 
feeding, and watering of tlte crop, hence the plants have every chance of 
setting fruit. As the first bunches are the most valuable, a small test is 
going to be carried out next year in hand pollination, with the object of 
•obtaining a more perfect setting. 

I ■ 1 


L 



The II»tliod o( Irrigation «l0|ited bjr Mr. Johnson. 

Overhead spraying; Sydney city u-ater supply. 


Harvest 

The "Writer inspected this crop on 1st November and iK>ticed odd fruit 
coloured and fit to pick, but it was not until 3rd November that a <*onsign- 
ment was placed on the market. From the end of November onward the 
fruit ripened rapidly and extra labour had to be put on to cope with tlie 
rush. In the first, second, and third bunches tlie fruit was uniform in hize 
.and very large. Individual sjx*eimens weighing up tf> IJ lb. were eominun. 
The large fruit were the cause of the only coinplaint received from the 
buyers; with tomatoes at Is. (id. per lb. Wholesale it can be readily s(H?n that 
very large tomatoes are not in demand. 

As the crop is despatched direct to Sydney niotor-lorry, the fruit (*an 
profitably be allowed to ripen on the vines, as little, damage can be done 
•during such a short journey. The quality,^/|pd %your of , fruit ripened oil 
the vine is the best and commands the highest price. 
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Grading and Packing. 

Great care is exercised by this grower in grading and packing. The 
system of packing depends on the size of the fruit, large ones being packed 
two rows deep and medium ones three rows deep. The slightly damaged 
and small fruit, which are placed on the market early in the season, being 
all shapes and sizes, arc not packed on any system. 

The following are the grades in which the tomatoes are placed on the 
market:— 

Ripe (2 rows), medium ripe (2 rows), coloured (2 rows). 

Ripe (3 rows), medium ripe (3 rows), coloured (3 rows). 



A General View of the Vinof''duriDg December. 
The frnit was of high qiialltjr. 


Half-bushel cases of the hinged type (usually known as grape <*ases) 
are used to pack the tomatoes in, and the weight of fruit conveniently 
packed in each averages 24 lb. 

i bushel of 2-row grade contains from 43 to 50 tomatoes. 
i bushel of 3-row grade contains from 120 to 135 tomatoes. 

Diseases and Pests. 

The amount of loss due to diseases, pests, and mechanical injuries did 
not amount to 1 per cent, in the 1926-27 crop. The sterilisation of the 
mulch used in the seod-l>ed accounts for the absence of insect pests in the 
frames. From the earliest stages Ifhe seedlings are sprayed regularly with 
a weak solution of Bordeaux mixture, 1-1-20 being the strength used. It 
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is found the plants are injured if a stronger solution is employed. After 
the plants have been removed to the field the regular sprayings are dis¬ 
continued. 

The most i>revalent disease is spotted wilt, but as soon as a diseased plant 
is noticed it is pulled uip and removed from the field and the empty space is 
immediately replanted with a healthy seedling. As this disease is spread 
by insects, an insecticide is used rather than a fungicide, the practice being 
to apply nicotine sulphate. 



1. 2- 3. 

A Heavy Setting of Fruit—the Result of Good Cultural Methods. 

Variety,—Selection by Mr. Johnson from Spark's Bailiana. 


1. Photo taken Ist November, 1020. Note the netting of early fruit. 

2. Photo taken Ist December, 1026. Note the quality of the fruit, some of the lower branches 

have been partly picked. 

3. I’hoto taken in January, 1027. Note the quality and setting of fruit on the top of the plant. 


Slight evidence of septoria was also noticed through the crop last season. 

The insect pests were more troublesome than usual, cutworms, vege¬ 
table weevil, and Riith(»rglen bugs doing most damage. The last named 
insect came in plague form late in the season, and tlireatened to destroy the 
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remaining fruit until tliey w€^e disturbed by a spraying with nicotine 
sulphate. A small infestation of aphis early in the season was also con¬ 
trolled by this spray. 


Varieties under DefiartmeBtal Test. 

After testing out several varieties of tomatoes this grower finally selected 
Earliana as the most suitable for the early crop. Two strains were selected 
—Sparks’ and Sunnybrook, Prom these two strains selections have been 
made, and it was from such seed that the last record crop was grown. 

Mr. Johnson co-operated with the Department of Agriculture last season 
in testing out his own selections of Earliana against Departmental selec¬ 
tions of the same and other varieties. The varieties under trial are named 
in the accompanying tables. These varieties all received the same treatment 
as the main crop seedlings, and the returns from each, in crop, and in 
value are shown in the tables. 


VARiEty Trial. 

Area of Plots—One-twentieth acre. 



Weight of Crop. 



j ou.sc Ib 1 

1 04180 lb j 

OUHC 

)h 

cn«e 

! lb 

oa»c 

lb 

case 

Ib 

1 cafte 

Ib 

case 

Ib 

case 

lb 

Harvested to Nov., 1S26. 

9 

sj 

1 ^ 

26 

8 

18 

7 

22 

7 

2 

7 

4 

1 H 

12 

4 

12 

15 

12 

,, „ Dec., 1926. . 

84 

« 1 

1 88 

16 

43 

IS 

87 

4 

36 

4 

34 

8 

34 

14 

37 

4 

40 

14 

„ „ JaD.,1927.. 

23 

12 1 

j 

25 

1 

t 

10 

26 

n 

IS 

2 

19 

26 

23 

16 

17 

16 

22 

0 

24 

18 

Total Harvested 

67 

2 j 

i 73 

22 

78 

12 

63 

4 1 

63 

»> 

65 

4 

60 

18 

63 

16 

80 

20 


Monthly Valmlion> of Crop,* 



Sparks* Eariliana,-^Thh plot was grown from a bulk selection of seed 
saved by Mr. Johnsoiw -The;foliage is very scanty; fruit,' of good shape. 
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excellent flavour, and being very Arm is a good carrier and keeper. This 
strain is not as early or quite such a heavy yielder as Sunnybrook. The 
first fruit was picked on 13th November. 

Sunnyhrooh Earliana, —Compared with Sparks^^his strain of Earliana 
is earlier and heavier in yield. Foliage fairly heavy, giving some protec¬ 
tion from snnscald in latter stages of growth; good quality fruit, althougli 
general shape not as perfect or as uniform as Spa^k8^ This strain is the best 
selection under test. 

Bonny Bfisl. —This is the most promising Ooveniment variety under test. 
Although slightly later (seven days) than the Sparks’ strain, this variety 
proved to be a heavy yielder. An outstanding feature was the uniformity 
of the bunches and quality and shape of individual fruit. Although reputed 
to have a strong constitution, it took black spot rather badly; leaver fairly 
heav>\ 

Iloffmatis Earliest. —(termination of this seed was faulty; an Karliana 
type, which responds well to the single-stem system; bunches very long; 
fruit medium in size, but of good shape and quality. 

J. B. Bicelo's Earliana. —One of the best Earlianas under tc>st; good 
yielder with smooth, deep, well-shaped fruit. 

John Baer x Earliana. —Fairly .strong grower, early, .setting good 
bunches; fruit smooth, medium in size, very good quality. 

Jas. Harris' Selection Earliana. —Fairly good yielder; first fruit rijHmed 
17th November. 

Ralph Moore Earliann. —^Yielded very well in early stages, and a little 
better than results would indicate; fruit large, smooth, and of very good 
quality. 

The highest prices are usually obtained from the earliest fruit harvested, 
but this year's market was peculiar in that the highest prices were realis ed 
during the end of December. A survey of the returns shows that the highest 
price realised during November was on 3rd, when 30s.was obtained; the average 
for the month was 21s. On 22nd December 40s, was obtained for six cases; 
average price for the month was 22s. fid. The average price for January 
was Ss. lOd. 

The true relative values of the varieties can be obtained by examining 
the yield table. The monetary returns are valuable for this year only, as 
the prices do not represent the average of a number of years, and }>eak prices 
did not occur w^hen normally expected. 

The following figures give the returns for Mr. Johnson’s 2-acre crop, 
including the experiments. The present writer examined all returns, which 
went through the agents, and was also .an aJ position to.clieic^k nearly all the 
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expenses. These figures are given more as an indication of what can be 
done, rather than as a typi(.*al example of the returns from tomato 
production. 

Sent to agents .. .. .. 2,083 cases 


Sold locally 


155 

ft 



Total 

,. 

2,238 

9 








£ 

8 . 

d. 

Total gross value 

.. 



1,637 

13 

6 

Commission 

.. £118 

7 

9 




Case hire 

52 

1 

6 




Cartage 

43 

7 11 




Fertiliser 

20 

2 

6 




Water. 

20 

0 

0 




Labour .. 

.. 150 

10 

0 








404- 

9 

8 

Profit 




£1,233 

3 

10 


No allowance has been made for interest, depreciation, and ground rent, 
but as they would be very low in each case,, their inclusion would not greatly 
alter the figures. 


Poisonous Plants and Sheep. 

PoisoNors plants play a large part in mortalities amongst shec]). There is 
much yet to lx? learnt regarding the poisonous properties of many of our 
glasses and lierbage plants. In plants containing prussic ai‘id, tho amount 
of that acid varies at dilTeinnit stages of growth and periods of the year. ITie 
poisonous properties of certain jjiants also vary considerably in different 
parts of the plant, and with the time of the year. As a general rule, the 
i\iost dangerous jjeriod is during the time when the plant is flowering and 
seeding. A number of plants, which probably contain small quantities of 
poison throughout the year, only become dangerous at flowering period. An 
important factor to be considered is how hungry the slu^ep are when brought 
on to pasture containing i)oisonous plants.—H. O. BKLScnNKU. District 
Veterinary Officer, Orange, at Orcnfell Bureau Conference. 


Infectious Diseases Bepoktbd in March. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
repoi-ted during the montff) of March, 1927 :— 

Anthrax . 2 

Pleuro-pneutnonia contagiosa . 6 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever)... Nil. 

Blackleg . 4 

Swine fever. 11 

— Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 
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Egg-laying Tests at Hawkcsbury 
Agricultural College* 

(Uader die Sapermum of James Hadfingtoii, Ponltry Expert) 

TwENTr-FIFTH YeAR’S RESULTS, 1926-27 

F. H. HARVEY, Acting Organising Secretary. 

Tms Twenty-fifth Egg-laying Competition at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College commenced on 10th April, 1926, and terminated on 31st March, 
1927, a periofl of 356 days. The reason for opening the conjpetition on 
10th April is that the interval between the 1st and the 10th makes it possible 
to remove from the pens the birds in the last competition and to place the 
new entrants in their pens without an intermediate change. 

The competition w^as controlled by a committee of management, com¬ 
prising four ofiicers of the Department of Agriculture and three competitors’ 
representatives, namely, the Coll(*ge Principal (Mr. E. A. Southee), Messrs. 
James Hadlingtwn (Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture), C. Law¬ 
rence (Poultry Insti’uclor, Hawkesbury Agricultural College), C. Judson, 
J. H. Madrers, and L. A, Ellis (competitors’ representatives), and C. E. 
Houghton (Department of Agriculture), Organising Secretary. Mr. Madrers 
died during the year, and was succeeded on the Committee by Mr. C. M. 
Larsen, who had been runner-up in the election for competitors’ represent¬ 
atives. The (.^ommitcee desires to pay a tribute to the enthusiasm at all 
times displayed by Mr. Madrers in his duties concerning the competition, 
and his interest in the poultry industry generally. 

Scope of the Competitioii. 

The competition embraced the usual four sections, >vas limited to pullets 
between seven and twelve months old on 9thApril, 1926, and pens were 
allotted as follows ;— 



Oroiii>9. 1 Birds. | 

■ 1 1 

1 

1 Section (71. 

Groups. 1 

Birds. 

Section A. ' 

Open Light Breeds 

White leghorns 

1 ! 

. : 
i 

51 i 306 1 

I Standard Light Breeds : — 

1 White Leghorns 

1 Brown Leghorns 

4 

1 

24 

6 


! .i 

Section C2, 



Section 

Optn Heavy Breeds 

Black Orpingtons 
Langshans . 

: ;j 

1 ; 

23 ! m i 
5 : 30 ll 

Standard Heavy Breeds 
Black Orpingtohs 

Langshans . 

Columbian Wyaiidottes 

2 

2 

‘ i 

12 

12 

6 

Plymouth Rocks 

1 1 0 1 

, I; 

j Totals. 

1 so : 

540 
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Weight of Eggs. 

The regulation that individual hens must lay eggs of at least 2 oz. each^ 
and that eggs from groups must average at least 24 oz. per dozen within four 
months of the commencement of the competition in order to be eligible for 
prize.s, resulted in the disqualification of eleven individual hens and three 
groups, as follows :— 

Disqualified from Individual Prizes, 

Light Breeds.- -Anderson Bros. (No. 192), H. Battersby (Nos. 201 and 
202), M. and A. Mclnnes (No. 374), A. Mobbs (No. 395), 

Heavy Breeds.—S. C. Zealey (No. 31), Grussmere Poultry Farm (No. 40), 
C. F. Cummings (No. 52), A. JI. Moxey (No. 97), Woodlands Poultry Farm 
(Nos. 130 and 137). 

Disqualified from Group Prizes, 

Light Breeds.—Anderson Bros., 11. Battersby. 

Heavy Breeiis.—Woodlands Poultry Farm. 

The Financial Aspect 

The quantities of feed consumed by the 540 birds w'ere as foOows .— 


Wheat 

. .320 bushels 24 lb. 

1 Salt ... 

... 220 ll>. 13 oz 

Maize 

,. 171 ,, 36 „ 

1 Shell grit 

... 1 ton 4 <'wt. 

Pollard 

. 723 „ 10 „ 

Green feed ... 

82 cwt. 

Bran 

Meat meal... 

, 361 ,. 15 „ 

.. 12 cwt. 24 ,, 

1 Epsom salts... 

j 

... 51 lb. 

The total cost 

cf the foodstuffs was 

£296 18h 7d., 

equal to lls. per bead. 


Calculated at Sydney ruling market prices for new laid eggs, tlu^ valii(‘ of 
the eggs laid in the competition was .£780 8s. lOd., equal to a net price of 
Is. 8id. per dozen. 


Averages of Breeds. 


No. of 
Birclii 

Breed. 


1 KlU?* per Hen. 

1 Weiifht of e«rsf» 

1 per dozen. 

' Valui' 

per Hen. 



Open Liijht Breede. 

oz. 

£ 

S. 

(1 

300 

’ 'White Lef^honi 


1 200 

1 25] 

1 

9 

4 



Open Heavy Breeds 





138 

1 Black Orpington 


207 

24j| 

1 

9 

7 

30 

1 Laiigshan 


195 

j 25 

1 

7 

10 

6 

! Plymouth Rock 


178 

1 20 1 

j 1 

5 

5 



Standard Light Breeds, 





24 

' White Leghorn 


i 161 

1 25 1 

1 1 

1 

11 

6 

' Brown Leghorn 


! 220 

1 24J 

! \ 

10 

9 



Standard Heai'y Breeds 





12 

1 Black Orpington 


195 

25 

1 

7 

9 

12 

j Langshan 

... 

217 

25J 

1 

11 

1 

6 

i Columbian Wyandottes 

I 

191 

i 

24* 

1 

6 

3 
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Three at Mr. M. C. Byrne*s White Leghorns. Three of Messrs. C. Jndson & Son's Black Orpingtons. 

^rand Champion Prize for laying eggs of groateat Golden Bgg of 1027, awarded by Metropolitan 

market value, £11 Ob. 7d. Meat Industry Board. 

This group also won the prize for the greatest This group also won the prize for orcatest number 
number of eggs (light breeds), 1,452 eggs. of eggs (heavy breeds), 1,619 eggs. 
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Anaaal Competitioii. 

Full details of the financial and other results since the inception of the 
competition are given in the following comparative table:— 




Na of 
(Groups. 

mminff 

Total. 

t 

1 

i Lowest 
i Total. 

1 

j 

Hiflfhest 

Monthly 

Total. 

Average 

per 

Hen. 

Average 
Net Price 
of figga. 

Average 
Value per 
Hen. 

1 Cost of 
, Feed per 
Hen. 

Balance 
over Feed. 

iBt 


3S 

1,113 

459 

137 

130 

Ill 

15/6 

6/- 

9/6 

2nd 


70 

1,308 

666 

160 

163 

l(8i 

17/9 

6;9i 

121- 

3rd 


100 

1,224 

632 

154 

152 

1/- 

12/9 

4/5} 

8/3 

4th 

• • 8 

100 

1,411 

635 

168 

166 

-flli 

13/3 

6/34 

8/* 

6th 


100 

1,481 

721 

162 

171 

m 

14/10 

5/10 

9/- 

8th 

f • • 

60 

1,474 

665 

161 

173 

m 

17/2 

7/- 

10/2 

7th 


50 

1,379 

656 

159 

180 

ll3i 

19/2 

7/94 

1114 

8th 


60 

1,394 

739 

158 

181 

m 

21/9 

6/9 

15/- 

9th 


40 

1,321 

658 

161 

168 

1(2 

16/3i 

6/5} 

10/2 

lOth 


60 

1,389 

687 

146 

184 

li2i 

18/5i 

6(14 

12/4 

11th 


50 

1,461 

603 

156 

178 

l.'SJ 

19I4J 

7(84 

12/Of 

12th 


50 

1,360 

724 

152 

177 

ll2i 

17/7 

5/9 

11/10 

13th 


63 

1,641 

706 

162 

181 

1/2 

17/84 

6(94 

10/11 

Uth 


70 

1,449 

506 

165 

192 

1/41 

22/2 

7/7 

14/7 

1 Aflt 


40 

1,526 

924 

162 

216 

IjSj 

28/8{ 

6/10 

16/10{ 


IB 

30 

1,479 

749 

166 

192 

l/3i 

21)74 

6/10 

14/94 


f A 

40 

1,525 

923 

167 

209 

1/4 

2l|9| 

7/8 

14/U 

luvn 

IB 

30 

1,613 

931 

170 

202 

1/4 

21)2 

718 

13/6 


f A 

40 

1,448 

860 

153 

190 

1/51 

22/Oi 

7/10 

14(24 

1 / bU 

\B 

30 

1,517 

815 

161 

189 

l|5i 

21/Ui 

7/10 

14/lJ 


(A 

30 

1,438 

988 

148 ' 

203 

1/10 

28(10 

9/3 

19/7 

\QkiL. 

B 

60 

1,428 

745 

161 

190 

1/10 

28(1 

9/3 

18/10 


Cl 

3 

1,304 

977 

138 

195 

1/10 

278 

9/3 

18/5 


VC2 

7 

1,336 

955 

150 

191 

1/10 

28/5 

9/3 

19/2 

1 

f A 

33 

1,616 

996 

167 ; 

206 

I 2/2 

1 37(11 

12/8 

25/3 


! B 

47 

1,488 

955 

168 ! 

204 ! 

2/2 

37(11 

12/8 1 

26/3 

1 

iCl 

5 

1,425 

944 

148 ; 

195 

2/2 1 

36/- 

12/8 1 

23/4 


5 

1,298 

1,020 

150 

193 

2(2 

35/9 

12/8 , 

23/1 


r A 

45 

1,480 

881 

157 i 

196 

1/11 

30/10 

11/9 1 

19/1 

OA4t% . 

B 

35 

1,457 

696 

160 t 

192 

1/11 

31/2 

11/9 1 

19/5 

iSUun^ 

Cl 

5 

1,092 

885 

144 ) 

168 

1/11 

24 7 

11/9 1 

12/10 

IC2 

5 

1,370 

1,092 

147 ) 

197 

1(11 

33(5 

1119 I 

21/8 


( A 

50 

1,425 

646 

164 : 

195 

1/9 

28(5 

10/10 i 

17/7 

Oleif w 

B 

30 

1,417 

720 

164 

188 

1/9 

27/6 

10/10 i 

16/7 


Cl 

5 

1,220 

864 

149 ! 

176 

li9 

25(8 

10/10 ' 

14/10 

VC2! 

5 

1,212 

931 

144 ! 

187 

1/9 

27/3 

10/10 ; 

16/5 


r A 

50 

1,608 

942 

16) : 

210 1 

1.6 

26/3 

9/9 . 

16/6 


B 

30 

1,600 

871 

164 1 

203 

1/6 

26/3 

9(9 , 

16/6 

AZnd-c 

Cl 

5 

1,307 

692 

142 1 

170 

1/6 

21/1 

9/9 : 

11/4 


l,C2 

5 

1,430 

1,052 

152 i 

205 

1/6 

26/9 

9/9 ' 

17h 


A 

57 

1,470 

961 

160 ; 

212 

1/8 

28/7 

9(11 1 

18/8 


B 

23 

1,558 

1,006 

. 164 ! 

2)1 

1/8 

1 29/2 

9|n j 

19/3 

I6t(xi 

Cl 

6 

1,291 

950 

146 ! 

180 

1/S 

23/5 

9/11 1 

13/6 


.02, 

5 

1,308 

1,049 

169 ! 

192 

1/8 

27/6 

9/11 

17/6 


" A 

50 

1.444 

803 

168 j 

206 

1/6 

I 26 5 

10/- 

1615 

044l% j 

B 

30 

1,466 

916 i 

171 

199 

1/6 

1 26/4 

10/- 

16'4 


Cl 

5 

1,248 

881 

136 1 

187 

1/6 

25/- 

10/- 

15/. 

1 

C2 

5 

1,331 

777 

151 : 

186 

1/6 

24/7 

lOf- 

14/7 


A 

51 

1,531 

797 

162 

209 

1/S4 

29/4 

11(- 

18/4 


b! 

29 

1,519 

753 

161 

204 

1/84 

20/2 

11/- 

18/2 


Cl: 

5 

1,319 

1,092 

147 1 

173 

1184 

23/8 

Ill'¬ 

12/8 


,C2 

i 

5 

1,326 

842 

166 

203 

j 1/84 

28(9 

ll/- 

17/9 
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He Moidi^ Wiaf • 


Month. 

Section A. 
Omu 

Lisrht Breeds. 

Section B. 
Open 

Heavy breeds. 

Section 01. 
Standard 

Light Breeda 

Section G2. 
Standard 
Heavy Breeds. 

Total. 


Total for 
306 beds. 

Average!Total for Average 
per ben. {174 hens, per hen. 

Total for 
80 hens. 

Average 
per hen. 

Total for 
SO hens. 

Average 
per hen. 

Aprih 1®26 

2,390 

7-8 

1,543 ; 8-9 

172 

5*7 

151 

50 

4,256 


4,047 

18*2 

2,502 

14*4 

196 

6-5 

458 

15*3 

7,202 

June, 

6,176 

16*9 : 3,479 

20*0 

860 

120 

524 

17*5 

9,539 

July, «» 

6,923 

19*4 

.3,762 

21 6 

451 , 

16*0 

631 

21 0 

10,767 

August, „ 

6,308 

20 6 1 3,977 

22-9 

616 

17*2 

633 

2 M 

11,433 

September, ,, 

6,800 

22-2 

3,889 

22*4 

589 

19*6 

669 

22*3 

11,947 

October, „ 

7,110 

2.?-2 

3,710 

21*3 

638 

2D3 

634 

21*1 

12,092 

November, ,, 

-6,360 

20*8 

2,938 

16 9 

5/^3 

18*4 j 

543 

18*1 

10,394 

December, ,, 

6,189 

20*2 

2,776 

16 0 

531 , 

1 17*7 

492 

: 16*4 

9,988 

January, 1927 

5,2*24 

171 

2,431 

14*3 

455 1 

15*2 

493 

, 16*4 

8,603 

February, ,, 

4,636 

14*8 

2,204 

13*0 

413 1 

13*8 

415 

13*8 ; 

: 7,627 

March, „ 

3,902 

12*7 

2,210 

12*7 

310 1 

10*3 

447 

14*9 

6.869 

Total 

63,964 


.%,48i 

204 

5,182 

i 172-7 

6,09(.i 

! 203 

110,717 


Woght* of Wfami^ Birds. 

The following are the weights of the winning birds at the beginning and 
end of the competition:— 




Weigl 

Ajiril, 

it at 

Weivht at 



1926. 

March, 

1927. 

Groups. 


lb. 

oz. 

lb 

oz. 

Light Breeds— 

f 229 

3 

10 

4 

0 

1 230 

3 

10 

2 

12 

M. C. Byrne’s White Leghorns, Nos... 

J 231 

1 232 

8 

12 

8 

3 

3 

14 

8 


I 233 

3 

12 

3 

14 


L234 

3 

12 

4 

4 

Heavy Breeds— 

f 67 

6 

2 

6 

4 

I 68 ' 

5 

4 

5 

8 

Judhon *nd Son's Black Orpingtons! 69 
Nob. 1 70 

6 

5 

12 

8 

5 

6 

12 

4 


I 71 

8 

0 

8 

8 

Individual Bens, 

Light Breeds— 

8 . F. Codling’.s White Legliorn, No. 271 

L 72 

5 

4 

5 

8 

) 

3 

10 

3 

12 

Heavy Breeds— 






A. R. Wheatley’s Black Orpington 





0 

No. 12.8 . 

... 

5 

6 

6 


PRIZE LIST. 

Grand Champion Prize. 

A prize of £6 5fi., awarded by the Department cf Agritiilluic. for group lajfrg eggs of 
greatest market value, without replater ent of a Hid :—W. C. Fyrne’s White Leghorns; 
market value^ £11 Os. 7d.j 

Golden Egg of 1927. 

A spc^eiai prize ^vaiue £25), awaidtd by Metiopolitoii Meat ludustij^ Boaia icr gicup 
of six birds to be judged on number, quality, and market value of eggs, also standard 
quality of the birds C. Judson and 8 on, Black Orpingtons, 1.619 eggs; market value, 
£10 17s. 6 d. 
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' BrieoiAii Peizimi. 

Tho W. H. Paine 8|K)cial prize of £10 lOe. (donatf'd by Mr. W. H. Paine, of M('tropolitan 
Meat Industry Board), for leading group opposite to winner of golden egg of 1927, to be 
awarded on same basis as that prize ;—W. T. Wimbb^’s White lA'ghorns, 1,452 eggs; 
market value, £10 9 b. 5d. 

JnosoN pKiZK (donated by C. Judson & Son) for first individual hen to lay 200 eggs 
in the Competition.—A, R. Wheatley, Black Orpington, £2 28. (200 eggs in 210 days), 

Madrkrs Phizk (donated by Mrs. J. H. Madrers), for greatest individual consecutive 
score. ~T. McDonald, Black Orpington, £2 28. (95 eggs laid 20th September to 23rd 
December, 1926). 

The Hauling ton and Ellis Prizes (donateil by Messrs. J. Hadlington and E. A. Ellis) 
of £2 28. each for groups in Heavy or Light Breeds making a record for Quai terly Test, 
weie not aw arded, as no gnmp exceed previous records. 

Greatest NrMBKK of Eggs (Groufs of 8ix Birds). 

Light Breeds, —M. C. Byrne (WHiite Leghorns), 1,531 eggs. £3; F. T. Wimble (W'^hite 
Lc'ghorns), 1,452 eggs, £2 10s.; W'atson and Stepney (White j.eghoinf ), J,*128 eggs, 
£2; I. Lowery (White Leghorns), 1,425 eggs, £l 10s.; A. Gn^entivo (W'hitt^ lA'ghorns) 
1,417 eggs, £1. * 

Heavy Breeds. —C. Judson and Son (Black Orpingtons), 1,519 eggs, £3; Mrs. V. Cox 
(Black Orpingtons), 1,425 eggs. £2 10s.; Mrs. J. H. Madrers (Bbujk Orpingtons), 1,417 
eggs, £2; F. Nieholls (lAingshans), 1,410 eggs, £1 10s.; J. Buekle (Blaek Orpingtons), 
1,382 eggs, £1. 


Iniiividfal HeNvS. 

Light Breeds.- S. K. Cooling (Whib* lA^ghorns), 294 eggs, £2 10^.; G. H. Mann (While 
JA*gliorns), 287 eggs, £2; K. T. 'Wimble (White lA'ghorns), 273 eggs, £1 lOs.; R. G. 
Christie and Son (W'hite L<'ghoins), 272 eggs, £1. 

Heavy Breeds. A. U, Wheatley (Blaek Orpingtons), 331 eggs, £2 lOs.; Mrs. J. H. 
Madiers(Black Orpingtons), 299 eggs, £2; Mrs. J. H. Madiei's (Blaek Orpingtons), 288 
<‘gg.s, £1 Ills.; C. Judson and Son (Bla(*k Orpingtons), 284 egg.s, £1. 

Quality I’rizes. 

Ofjen to eonn-K'tition amongst groups in open sootions selected for eonfoimation most 
closely to standard type. 

Light Breeds.- - F. T. W’lmble (White l><'ghorns), 1,452 eggs, £5; W^ntson and Sti'pney 
(White Leghmiis), 1,428 eggs, £2 lOs. 

Heavy Breeds.- Judson and Son (Blaek Orpingtons), 1,519 eggs, £5, F. C. Nieholls 
(Langshans), 1,410 eggs, £2 lOs. 

OjKMi to birds in standard seetioiLs , awarded on egg yields. 

lAghi Breeds. Turner Bros. (Brown lA'ghorns), 1,319 eggs, £2; A. Btuison (White 
Leghorns), 1,184 eggs, £1. 

Heavy Breeds.- W^ Towiiw'iid (Ijangshans), 1,.320 eggs, £2, H. Kldershaw (l.»angHlians), 
1,28.3 eggs, £1. 


Quarterly I’kizes. 

Winter test (9th April to 30th June, 1920);— 

Light Breeds. -M.. C. Byrno (White U'ghoms), 323 eggs, £2, F. 3\ W'imble (White 
Leghorns), 319 eggs, £I lOs. 

Heavy Breeds. —Mrs. J. H. Madn'rs (Blaek Orpingtons), 372 <‘ggH, £2; A. R. Wheatley 
(Black Orpington), 356 eggs, £l 10s. 

Spring'test (1st July to 30th September, 1920) 

Light Breeds.- G. T. Stirton (White Leghorns), 431 eggs, £1 10s.; G. N. Mann (White 
Leghorns), 424 eggs, £1. 

Heavy Bre^s. —A. R. Wheatley (Black Orpingtons), 402 eggs, £1 lOs.; (k Judson and 
Son (Black Orpingtons), 401 eggs, £1. 
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Sumint»r U'si (1st October to 3J«t J>ecember, 1926):— 

Light Breedii.-' Bide-a-Wcio Poultry Farm (White Le'ghoms), 467 eggs, £1 lOs.; E. T. 
Rhodes (White Leghorns), 433 eggs, £1. 

Heavy Breeds .—Judson and Son (Hiaek Orpingtons), 410 c‘ggs, £1 lOs.; 1’. McDonald 
Black Orpingtons), 406 eggs, £1. 

Autumn test (1st January to 31st March, 1927) 

Light Breeds. L. Pi|K‘r (White J^eghorns), 363 eggs, £2; Turner Bros. (Brown Log- 
horns), 361 eggs, £1 10s. 

HeAvy Breeds. —T. McjDonald (Black Orpingtons), 361 eggs, £2; (’. Judson and Son 
(Black Orpingtons), 332 eggs, £1 IOh, 

Hjohest Avkkauk Piuzks. Open to Groups of Five or Si\ Birds. 

Light Breeds. —M. C. Byrne (White lA^ghorns), 265 eggs, £3; K. G. (3iristie and Son 
(White lA^ghorns), 243 eggs, £2 lOs.; F’. T. Wimble (White Leghorns), 242 eggs. £2; 
Watson and Stepney (White Leghorns), 23S eggs, £I lOs. 

Heavy Breeds. — V. Judson and S(.n (Black Orpingtons), 263 eggs, £3; J. Buckle (Black 
Orpingtons), 213 ('ggs, £2 10s.; Mrs. J. H. Madrers (Black Oipingtons), 211 eggs. £2, 
Mrs. V. Cox (Bla<*k Orpingtons), 238 I'ggs, £1 10s. 


Egg-yiklds of TCacij Bird and Group in thk Twenty-fifth Annual 

Competition. 


Owner and Breed. 


Totala of Individual Ilena. 


Totals 

of 

Groups. 


Weiirht, Market 
of I ^ alne 
per of 
dozen, i Eiders. 


Opeit Section Heavy Breeds. 


.liulson tV Son : Black Orpingtons 

217 

270 

257 

*284 

254 

257 

, 1,519 

2.')? 

10 

17 


^frs 'V. (Jox ; Black Orpingtons ... 

271 

257 

10,'> 

246 

179 

277 

1 1,425 

1 5.'>i 

10 

2 

4 

Mrs J. ii Mudrcih Blackttrpingtons 

242 

144 

299 

251 

•215 

288 

i 1.417 

241 

10 

7 

2 

F (’ NichoUs; liangshiuis .. 

2:h 

*219 

251 

249 

215 

247 

; 1,410 

55) 

10 

5 

0 

J Buf'kk' : Blm-lv Orpingtons 

*1(18 

252 

271 

27(3 

190 

225 

1 1,.582 

26i 

9 

19 

9 

\ H Whcatli'v . Black Orpingtons 

*2(0 

282 

351 

181) 

201 

•1.56 

i l,:3(3o 


9 

18 

5 

T McDotwdd ; Black Orpingtons 

200 

212 

209 

248 

229 

246 

l,‘344 

25 i 

il 

4 

2 

Moodlandh Ponitiy K.inn: Black 
Orpingtons, 

250 

194 

260 

tl57 

4205 

247 

' 1,519 

t'2H 

9 

9 

4 

(’ F Cutninings • Black Orpington** 

247 

•l«7 

226 

4*270 

179 

202 

1,291 


9 

5 

5 

A E Uo.ss ' i.aitgslians 

224 

274 

227 

185 

165 

177 

1,2.50 

25 J 

8 

14 

.5 

0. B. Kiiiglif • Black Orpingtons ... 

24:3 

260 

*162 

258 

100 

220 

1.219 

25'/ 


16 

9 

E (' laiiin Son . BlackOrplugtousI 2()y 

178 

206 

188 

212 

251 

1,244 

26 

8 

19 

10 

F W Button Black Orpingtons ... 

250 

170 

•221 

25ft 

495 

241 

1,220 

251 

8 

16 

5 

W B laixton laingstians. 

100 

244 

172 

176 

216 

226 

1,224 

211 

8 

11 

6 

(Jrascmcic Poultry Farm ' Black' 26.‘J 
Orpingtons. ' 

204 

115 

4194 

234 

218 

1.218 

24 i 

8 

14 

4 

W.tjlrinin: Laiigshans 

208 

272 

190 

187 

201 

152 

1,210 

2D 

H 

1 3 

10 

11. Bird , fllack Oriilngtons . . 

2**5 

*177 

185 

259 

197 

184 

1,205 

213 

8 

12 

10 

S (' Zi'alry; Black Oiplngtons 

1241 

2U 

2:30 

158 

1.50 

207 

1,180 

2t'| 

8 

12 

0 

S V Clarke. Black Orpingtons 

104 

155 

200 

191 

215 

2*25 

1.178 


8 

4 

5 

A. (Ji‘orge ’ Black Oipiiigtons 

171) 

255 

• 91 

259 

1(37 

247 

1,176 

25} 

8 

10 

2 

W W. 'reiincnt Black Orpingtons 

22ft 

202 

255 

98 

182 

208 1 

1,174 

251 


12 

2 

A. VI Moxey ; Black Orpingtons ... 

t212 

•108 

25.3 

189 

178 

‘251 ' 

1.171 

‘ 24 } 

1 s 

10 

2 

.1 W. SmllcK : Black Oiplngtons .. 

J5» 

218 

214 

1.56 

170 

214 

1.140 

25 

i H 


9 

F G Sinis : Black Orpingtons 

98 

2*37 

245 

259 

89 

221 

1,127 

21 

I ^ 

2 

8 

M A H Willianuson : Black Orping¬ 
ton 

J D, Martin. PIvmoulh Rocks 

170 

129 

‘212 

210 

202 

101 1 

1,081 

2 > 

1 7 

1 ‘ 

1(3 

2 

2:32 

tlft« 

158 

205 

•128 

148 

1 1,067 

26 ' 

i 

12 

9 

(’. M. Larsen: J31ack Orpingtons ... 

144 

tl59 

258 

•147 

1131 

208 1 

[ 1,057 

241 

1 f 

{) 

7 

F J. Musters: Black Orpingtons ... 

oo.> 

185 

•114 

111 

204 

202 i 

1,058 

241 

7 

0 

0 

J Every : Dingshnus 

85 *07 

ten Section 

1(38 125 nt» 

Light Breedh. 

170 i 

! 755 

‘*5 

5 

6 

5 

M, C. Byrne . White J/^gUorns 

251 

251 

252 

252 

260 

205 

1,551 

25 

It 

0 

7 

F. T. Wimble : White Ix'ghorns ... 

24ft 

275 

227 

240 

25.1 

208 

1,452 

253 

10 

9 

5 

Watson * Stepney : Whitx‘ I.iCghorus 
J. Lowery : White lx*ghorns 

2135 

241 

255 

2:37 

255 

229 

1,428 

2 ,"/ 

10 

•3 

5 

21(3 

204 

265 

260 

241 

179 

1,425 ' 

24 .J 

10 

2 

4 

All' Greentrce * Whlb* L'ghorns ... 

258 

259 

252 

242 

210 

•216 

1,417 ; 

24 J 

10 

0 

4 

R. G. CJiristlc & Hon: While 
horns. 

•194 

255 

254 

250 

207 

272 

1,410 1 

1 

25} 

to 

0 

10 


• SlgniflcB bird dead or withdrawn and score retained, 
t Signifies bird replaced and previous score struck out. 
i Signifies eggs are under the prescribed weight of 2 oz. 
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Ego-yields of E\ch Bird and Group in the Twenty-fifi 
Competition — continued. 

'H Annuai, 


Owner and Breed. 


Totals of Individual Hens. 


Totals 

of 

Groups. 

Weighi 
of Eggi 
per 
dozen. 

11 Market 
( Value 

! 

Open Section Light Breeds — continued. 

oz. 

& s. 

d. 

D. Asher : Whlt« Leghorns 

; 178 

262 

230 

256 

251 

230 

1,407 

24| 

9 18 

7 

G. T. Stlrton : White Leghoriw ... 

1 223 

208 

238 

267 

221 

228 

1,380 


9 12 

10 

G. N. Mann : White Le^'^rns 

, 246 

232 

287 

200 

170 

220 

1,364 

25 

9 12 

5 

F, T Turner • White Leghorns 

284 

224 

184 

231 

236 

245 

1,854 

25} 

9 11 

8 

H. Cole: White lieghonii. 

280 

243 

223 

230 

198 

229 

1,853 

254 

9 8 

2 

K. G. Coberoftr White Le'ghorns ... 

198 

280 

251 

224 

185 

264 

1,852 

24f 

0 8 

5 

L. Piper: Whlto Leghorns. 

250 

213 

237 

194 

:240 

212 

1,346 

244 

1 9 8 

0 

E. F. Goldsmith: Wliite lieghonis 

271 

263 

162 

188 

221 

248 

1,343 


! 9 11 

1 

Parkhlll Poultry Farm : "White Log- 

255 

219 

227 

260 

223 

166 

1,840 

26 

1 9 8 

8 

horns. 











E. T. Rhodes : Whlt<^ Leghorns ... 

' 23;i 

229 

t246 

194 

241 

197 

1,340 

1,335 

25} 

j 6 8 

8 

H. W. Jones: White Leghorns ...i 

, 2.39 

222 

217 

262 

179 

226 

25 

1 9 11 

11 

Anderson Bros.: White Leghorns ...' 

' 183 

176 

225 

236 

239 

268 

1,326 

t234 

1 9 6 

1 

Hilder Bros.: White Leghorns ...' 

200 

226 

227 

223 

239 

204 

1,319 

25j 

1 9 6 

1 

A. Hughes: White Ixighorus ...[ 

214 

216 

155 

221 

250 

262 

1,818 

25} 

! 9 8 

7 

B (5 Bnil^v : White T/'ghorns ...i 

245 

211 

198 

239 

156 

247 

1,295 

26 1 

! 9 0 

0 

W. E. Strickland: W'hih* I>‘ghoriis 

152 

246 

249 

158 

232 

241 

; 1.278 

25} 

, 9 5 

9 

W. Hunt: White I>*ghornrt 

tl26 

266 

239 

257 

220 

167 

1,274 

26 i 

1 0 0 

11 

J. K. Sollors : White Tx*ghorns ...i 

17:{ 

250 

262 

198 

196 

194 

1 1,273 j 

264 

; 9 2 

2 

H. P Christie: White leghorns ... 

222 

225 

183 

•189 

205 

242 

1,266 

24} 

8 18 


W G, Hosklng: Wldte leghorns , 

197 

183 

228 

269 

224 

164 j 

1,265 ! 

25 ! 

i 8 13 

11 

Bide-a-Wee Ponltrj Farm: White. 

226 

200 

240 

236 

147 

214 

1,268 j 

asij 

8 8 

1 

leghorns. 







1 . 1 



J. Paton : White T/'ghorns. 

166 

227 

172 

224 

243 

230 ’ 

! 1,262 

254 , 

8 18 

7 

B. Clarke : White D’.ghonis. 

255 

219 

196 

237 

*97 

250 1 

1,254 

254 j 

8 18 

0 

L A. Ellis: W^hite Leghorns 

229 

202 

201 

251 

180 

183 1 

1,246 


8 10 

4 

Escott Poultry Farm: White I^g- 

206 

232 

221 

219 

136 

220 1 

1,233 

1 

8 17 

10 

horns. 











S. F. OooUng: White Leghorns ...* 

18 

191 

202 

234 

271 

294 

1,210 

24} 1 

8 16 

6 

A. J Williams : White Leghorns .. 

185 

248 

150 

246 

209 

154 

1,192 ' 

25} 
244 1 

8 5 

4 

A.Mohbs: White Leghorns 

200 

150 

202 

214 

232 

J191 ; 

1,189 ! 

8 2 

li 

G. II. Floyd ' Wliite Leghorns 

242 

tl22 

146 

216 

224 

236 i 

1,186 1 

25}* 1 

8 1 

7 

T. E. Jarman : Whit<* Jjeghrums 

2.50 

200 

98 

178 

236 

224 ! 

1,185 1 

24} ! 

8 4 

2 

A. W. T/'wis: Whit*' Leghorns 

240 

135 

214 

228 

tl7l 

189 , 

1,177 I 

25} j 

8 1 

8 

('rear & Johnson : Whlh* Tjcghorns... 

2:I8 

223 

204 

186 

187 

138 

1,176 i 

25} ! 

7 10 

0 

A. Oamplxdl: White Leghorns 

154 

210 

224 

123 

246 

212 1 

1,169 

25} 

8 3 

1 

P. 0, Ranch : White Ix^ghoms ... 

172 

234 

218 

228 

209 

•loi ! 

1,162 

26 

8 2 

1 

H. I.. Abrook : W'hite Leghorns ...1 

218 

136 

219 

246 

tl62 

179 

1,158 ! 

25 

8 6 

6 

F. 0. Tjombe : White Leghorns 

242 

129 

208 

186 

159 

202 

1,126 : 

26 

7 14 

7 

F. S. Longley : White Li'ghorns 

•53 

227 

204 

223 

193 

219 1 

1,119 ! 

254 

7 18 

10 

K. H Shipp : White Leghorns 

239 

•119 

197 

198 

172 

183 1 

1,108 i 

24} 

8 0 

!(► 

Ix^wis & Stephens. White Leghorns! 

•108 

178 

203 

196 

2(K) 

209 ! 

1,094 ! 

254 

7 10 

6 

M. <fe A. Mclunes : IVhite Leghorns | 

247 

•}:76 

196 

178 

154 

232 I 

1,083 i 

24} 

7 16 

0 

. Lee Lennev . White Ix‘ghorna 

112 

187 

260 

221 

195 

107 1 

1,082 1 

25 

7 10 

6 

F. A. Ballev; W'hite Leghorns ...| 

219 

137 

217 

105 

206 

tl93 1 

1,077 i 

25 

7 3 

9 

J. Westmacott : White Leghorns ...; 

•64 

225 

203 

226 

*112 

234 ! 

1,054 1 

25 

7 9 

8 

Btdtana Poultry Farm : White Leg-i 

214 

172 

208 

119 

177 

152 , 

1,042 

1 

27 i 

7 3 

11 

borns. 1 







j 



H. Battersby . White Ix ghorns ...1 190 

Standard 

140 J28 •}54 tl78 207 ! 

Section Heavy Breeds. 

797 I 

}2.3S i 

.5 1 

3 

W. Townsend : Ixiugshans. 

224 

221 

250 

174 

206 

261 

1,326 

25} 1 

9 9 

5 

H. Eldershaw : W’’hite. Leghorns .. 

208 

180 

235 

231 

229 

200 

1,283 

25 

9 3 

7 

J. L, Cole : Black Orpingtons 

F. 0. French ; Col. Wyandottes ... 

154 

243 

221 

248 

170 

206 

1,242 

25} , 

8 14 

2 

167 

159 

221 

176 

204 

220 

1,147 

241 : 

7 17 

8 

W. M. Miilliner: Black Orpingtons..; 200 194 168 130 159 181 | 

Standard Section Light Breeds. 

1,092 

24} 1 

7 18 

6 

Turner Bros. • Brown Ltighorns . .1 

219 

197 

211 

268 

213 

211 

1,319 

24} 

9 4 

5 

A. Benson : White Leghorns 

187 

214 

218 

246 

200 ' 

mo 

1,184 

25f . 

8 4 

1 

I. H. Hayes: WThltc Leghorns ...i 

4 

182 

182 

257 

190 

117 

932 

24} 

6 9 

2 

ArnC. Emery; White Ix‘ghorns 
I^.„jJ"^"ornwcll : White Leghorns 

140 

179 

137 

159 

160 

140 

905 

25} ; 

6 16 

7 

•62 

220 

195 

180 

167 

28 

842 

! 

244 

5 16 

6 

<j „ / 1 > * Hignlfles bird dead or withdrawn and score retained 

o ju ^ i>j. |. ,mg;nltic8 bird replaced and previous score struck out 

: Signifies eggs are under the prescribed weight of 2 ojs. 
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Moiddljr lAjUf of ladividual Prizo WinBen. 


The following table shows the monthly laying of winners of the individual 
prises for highest scores:— 



Light Breeds, 


S. F. Cooling: White Leghorn 

Q. N Mann: White Leghorn .. 

F, T. Wimble: White Leghorn 

R. G. Clirietie and Son: White Leghorn 


' 16 

26 

24 

2& 

24 

26 

28 

26 

29 

28 

21 

26 


24 

26 

24 

24 

26 

27 

: 26 

26 

26 

23 

24 

1 

1 23 j 

28 

25 

! 

28 

27 

1 25 

1 26 

26 1 

: 26 

6 

1 8 . 

1 

1 14 i 

22 

23 

i 23 

25 ^ 

29 

, 26 

i 27 

27 

25; 

23 


A. R. Wheatley; Blaok Orpington ,. 
Mrs. J. H. Madrers: Blaok Orpington 
Mrs. J. H. Madrers. Black Orpington 
C. Judhon and Son ; Blaok Orpington 


Heavy Breeds, 


19 

31 j 29 

27 

28 

30 

31 

28 

29 

i28 

27 

24 1 

331 

18 

26 i 24 

22 

28 

26 

29 

27 

26 

I 25 

22 

28; 

299 

17 

27 j 26 

13 

31 

1 

29 

28 

27 

29 

1 15 

22 


288 

16 

21 1 26 

1 1 

1 25 1 

28 

26 

1 28 

26 

16 

j 

1 25 

1 

23 

26 

284 


Mr. Wheatley’s bird was retained at the College in order to complete 365 
days, and established a new college record of 338 eggs, beating the 337 eggs 
laid by C. Judhon and Son’s Black Orpington a few^ years ago. 


Mortality and Disaase. 

The casualties,resulting fioni sickness and death,compared favorably with 
the previous year, being 37 as against 42, particulars being as follow’:— 


Birds replaced ... 
Birds not replaced 


j 1926-26. 1 

' 1926-27. 

Light 

1 f 

HeavA' 

Light 

Heavy 

Breeds. 

Breeds. ; 

Breeds. , 

Breeds. 

2 

1 ^ > 

( * 1 

7 

3 

13 

i 20 i 

1 13 : 

U 


THE POULTRY EXPERT’S COMMENTS. 

The most satisfactory feature of the competition is tlie higher general 
average per hen of 205 eggs, in comparison with 201 eggs last year. 

A notable feature, too, is that the light breed section has produced tlie 
highest group tally. This is the first time since 1922 that White Leghorns 
have beaten Black Orpingtons. The next matter of interest is Mr. Wheatley’s 
hen, which has beaten Messrs. Judson and Son’s record hen for the 356 days, 
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completing the test* She had, however, to be kept for another nine days 
in order to complete the full year’s performance, and in this she was also 
successful, laying 338 eggs in 365 days, and thus establishing a further 
record. 

A close contest took place for the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board’s 
trophy “ The Golden Egg,” value £25, which has been won by Messrs. 
Judson and Son’s Black Orpington group; Mr. F. T. Wimble’s White 
Leghorn group was a close runner up, losing by only half a point in eggs and 
8s. in value. Mr. Wimble’s group, however, won Mr. W. H. Paine’s trophy, 
value £10 10s., for the best peformance in the opposite breed to the winner 
of the “ Golden Egg,” while (-aptain G. N. Mann was the runner-up to the 
winner of the W. H. Paine’s trophy. It is noteworthy that each of the above 
grouj)s secured the same points on breed quality, but the last two lost to 
Judsons on value and quality of eggs laid. 

Except for these incidents, the com¬ 
petition progressed to the finish with 
less exciting interest than most of the 
Hawkesbury College tests. This was 
due to the fact tliat the leading grouj) 
gradually moved up to top position 
over a period of many weeks. In addi¬ 
tion to the to}> scoring, tln^re were, as 
will be seen from the figures, quite a 
number of single birds which have put 
up meritorious p(}rformaiicewS, but there 
was no group but had been beaten 
}>reviously. 

The one disquieting feature in this 
test was a falling off in wtught of eggs. 
Out of the ninety groups, only eleven 
reached 26 oz. and upwards to the 
dozen, whereas in the last test forty- 
one reached that weight. Tlie average 
weight of eggs over the whole of the hens was also lower, the respective 
weights being 25| and 25 ounces per dozen. To find a parallel for these low 
weights we have to go back to the years 1912 and 1913, since which up to 
this test average weights have ranged between 25J and 27 ounces to the 
dozen. The last weight mentioned was in the 1921-22 test, the 1926 test 
being 251- Seeing that there have been complaints during the past two 
years of a pletliora of medium and small eggs on the market, this falling off 
in size of eggs in the competition is of some significance. It is to be hoped 
that this is a passing phase, because ifit should prove a permanent factor it is 



Mr. A. R. Wheatley's Black Orpington Hen. 

ThiH bird won lh«" prizi' for the fl 5 reatL“»t number of 
epgs laid by an ln<li\UiuaI hen In the competition, 
laviiii; Vgus Completing tlie 3(i.O days in the 
pen, she estahliBhcd a College record by laying 
313S eggs in twelve months 
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Three of Mr. F. T. Wimble’s White Leghorns. 

Six'rial Prlzo for loadinji group opposite t>o winner 
of goldon egg ; doimfed by Mr. W H Fame. 


Thl« grruip ran very lioHe to t he M'lnn'Ts of 
the goldon egg, loHiug by only half a point iii egfj^, 
and i»y 8« only in value. 



One of Mrs. J. H. Madrer’s group of Black 
Orpingtons. 



time poultry farmers paid more atten¬ 
tion to their breeding. It is feared 
that there is far too much in-and-in- 
hreeding going on, loss of size in eggs 
being the inevitable result of this pro¬ 
cedure. Farmers will do well to heed 
the warning, and particularly so since 
there is an ever increasing tendency 
to demand higher grading both for 
home consumption and export. 

This is not the first time that the 
competition has shown some weakness 
to be appearing on the farms, and 
these signs of declining size should 
not go unheeded. 
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'‘A Treatise on Viticultdre.” 

This comprehensive work of nearly 700 pages “ is intended to be of service 
to both the student and the practical grower ”—so we are informed in the 
preface. The author, Dr. I. A. Perold, Professor of Viticulture at the 
University of Stellenbosch, South Africa, grew up on a wine farm at Cape, 
and studied viticulture for two years in important wine coxmtries in Europe 
and North Africa, so that his outlook should be a happy combination of the 
practice and the theory of his subject. The morphology and biology of the 
vine, and ampelography are presented in well-illustrated chapters, and the 
more practical matters of propagation, disease and pest control, nutrition, 
and cultivation, are each the subject of ample discussion from the grower’s 
viewjjoint. The handling of grapes with the secondary products also receives 
attention and contributes to an extensive work of a most useful character. 

The material has been well handled by the printer, and the book makes 
an attractive and ample one. 

Published by Macmillan ^ Go., Limited, London, from whom comes our 
copy. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Sborstabies are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of tneir forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at once. 

1927. 


Society anti Seoretarv. 
Maclean (T. B. Notley) 
Warialda 

Dungog (W. H. Green) . 
Goonamble (J. C. Wilson) 
Narromine .. 

ITlinarra. 

EastGresford fC. K. Holden) 
Casino (P. W. W. Mauson) 
Tran^ie (A. K. Butter) .. 
Warren (K. U. Amistront; 
Bonalbo (W. G. fi. Johnston) 
Peak Hill (T. Jackson) .. 
TulIaniorefJ. M. Hobertsoii) 
Trulndle (W. A. l^ntc) 
Condobolin J. M. Cooney) 

Illabo. 

Wasifa Wagga (F. II. Croaker) 
Bogan Gate ^J. E^n) 

Parkes <L 8 . Scaborii) .. 

Cootaniundra 

Grenfell 

Junse (C3. W, Strixcner) 



Date. 

j Society and Secrotarj*. 

1 ate. 

May 

11,12 

i Lake Cargelligo 

. Aug. 31 


11, 12 

i Young . 

.. Sept. 6, 7, 8 


XI, 12, 13 

, Gunnedah C. Tweedie) 

.. M 6, 7, 8 


18,19 

i Forbes (E. A. Austen) .. 

.. «, 7 


18, 19 

i Uiigario . 

7 


18, 19 

: Qanmain (0. C Henderson) 

„ 13,14 


20, 21 

; West Wyalong 

.. „ 13,14 


24. 26, 26 

Oo\x ra . 

.. ., 13,14 

„ 

26, 27 

; Albury (A. G. Young) 

„ 13,14,16 

June 

1, 2 

Murruinburrah 

.. „ 20,21 


8, 9 

Canowindra. 

.. ,. 20,21 

26, 27 

t Temora 

.. „ 20,21,22 

Aug. 

3,4 

' Boorowa . 

.. „ 22, 23 


9, 10 

Barcllan . 

». 28 


16,17 

Kanuedman. 

.. „ 28 


l7 

!, HUlston . 

.. 30 

Aug. 

23, 24, 26 

1 Ardlcthaii .. 

.. Oct. 6 


*24 

1 Quandialla. 

. • ,, b 


30, 31 

Narrandera M F. Murray; 

. „ 11. 12 


30, 81 

, Ariah Park .. 

„ 12 


30, 31 

Griffith . 

.. 18, 19 


80, 31 

1 Lismore/H, Pritchard) 

.. Nov. 16, 17. 18. 

_^ 

- _ — 




“Butter Tables,” 

Butter factory managers and operatives are mostly familiar with the little 
booklet containing tables by which the amount of commercial butter obtain¬ 
able from a given quantity of cream of various tests (from 20 per cent, to 
60 i^er cent.) can be rapidly ascertained. The booklet has been out of print 
for some time, but it is now available again at Is. Copies can be had from 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, or from the 
Government Printer, Sydney. 
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Pure Seed* 

Gbowbss Esoomhended by the Dbpa.rtmeet. 


The Department of Agrioulture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops^ in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a held officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agrioulture 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. . 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
phoes for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish eaeh month a statement of the quantity 
of seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department not later than the 12th 
of the month. 


Wheat — 
Bena ... 


Binya ... 
Canberra 


Clarendon 

Cleveland 

Currawa 

Federation 


Firbank 

Florence 

Oresley..* 


Hard Federation 
Biverina 
Turvey 
Wandilla 

Waratah 


J. Lyne. Downsfield, Yenda. 

W. Ash. Old Grenfell Road, Forbes. 

S. Kanaley, Junee. 

J. W. Wilson, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Coiidobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

W. W. Watson, Wbodbine, Tichbome. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

T. Jones, Bird wood, Forbor, 

Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie. Dubbo. 

D. L. Miller, Glen Lossie, Daroobalgie. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

J. W. Wilson, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Coonamble. 

W. Burns, Goongirwarrie, Carcoar, 

W. Cameron, Heather Brae, Loomberah. 

Quirk and Evmtt, Narrawa,Wellington. 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tichbome. 

J. Lyne, Downsfield, Yenda. 

T. Jones. Birdwood, Forbes. 

D. L. Miller, Glen Lossie, Daroobalgie. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

1’. R. Jones, “Birdwood,” Forbes. 

W. W Watson, Woodfa^, Tichbome. 

<1. W. Wilson, Collie Rc^. Gilgandra. 

D. L. Miller, Glen Lossie* Daroobalgie. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

T. R. Joi:e.y, “ Birdwo(d,” Forbes. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Cullen Bros , Buns^egumbie, Dubbo. 

D. Bolte, West Wyalong. 

G. R. B. Williams. Qei^lcrambeth Ltd., lUabo. 
T. R. Jones, “ Birdwoed,” Forbes. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tichbome. 

G. R. B. Williams, Gerelgambeth Ltd., Hlabo, 
J. W. Wilson, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 
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Pore S£Ki>-Hronitnuei. 

W heat^continuei 

Yandilla King.Cullen Bros., Bunglegumbie, Bubbo. 

B. L. Miller, Glen Lossie, Baroobalgie. 

T, R. Jones, “Birdwood,’* Forbes. 

Oats — 

Gidgee.Manager, Experiment Farm, Txangie. 

Mulga.Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Barley — 

Trabut . J. W. Childs, Camden. 

Field Pects — 

French Grey.Principal, H. 4. College, Richmond, 

Lima.Principal, H. A. College, Richmond, 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, bul samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Sheep Require a Variety op Food. 

Like all animals, sheep require a variety of food, so that the body may be 
supplied with a well-balanced ration. Too much of one class of food is a 
bad tiling. On largfo holdings where sheep roam over thousands of acres, 
there is a greater variety of food, but in more closely settled areas, particu¬ 
larly on slieep and wheat farms, many owners are satisfied to turn th(ur sheep 
into a i)addock in which there is probably plenty of grass of a kind, and 
Ic^ave them there. When sickness occurs, they jump to the conclusion that 
some mysterions disease has broken out.—H. G. EKhsonNMK. District Veteri¬ 
nary Officer, Orange. 


Watch the Variation in Seed Wheat. 

Faumeus should examine seed grain very carefully. In good scastms, when 
the grain is large and plump, there are not so many grains in a bushel of 
wheat as there are in a lean year, when the grain is smaller. A farmer 
must use discretion. If he wishes to sow a bushel of wheat to the actre, he 
should weigh it out and see that the drill puts that bushel of wheat on an 
acre of land—^no more, no less. I have not yet found a drill accurate by the 
fdiart, nor will they sow two kinds of wheat alike. Each kind of whc 3 at 
should bo weighed. This also applies to superphosphate. Farmers using 
cjirbonate of copper should see that this powder docs not accumulate in the 
sowing cups of the drill and cause slow running of the seed.—J. (VBrien, at 
Grenfell Bureau Conference. 


Cultivation of the Fallow Conserves Moisture. 

The loss in evaporation on a neglected surface is 50 per cent, greater than 
on a surface which has been disturbed 1 inch. At Longerenong College 
(Victoria), exi)eriments showed that the difference in moisture was equal 
to 492 tons of moisture pe;r acre in a worked area in the first 18 inches of 
soil, and to 281 tons of moisture per acre on a fully neglected surface. It 
takes 1 inch of rain to grow 31 bushels of wheat; so you will see the need for 
const^rving all the moisture.—11. B. Black, at Grenfell Bureau Oonferenee. 
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Poultry Notes* 

May. 

JAMES HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Marketing Poultry Products."^ 

The growth of the poultry industry in recent years has been such as to 
bring us up against necessities which call for more care and greater exacti¬ 
tude in tlie marketing and distribution of our products. In the marketing 
of eggs, for instance, which comprises, roughly, 80 per cent, of the total 
value of the poultry-farmer^s output, there is need not only for improve- 
mont, but for a revolution in our methods, while our system (or want of it) 
in marketing table poultry is deplorable. 

In order to cover briefly the factors which are vital to the industry, 1 
shall tii’oceed to deal (with them under three headings—(a) the marketing 
of eggs for local consumption; (&) the marketing of eggs for cxrx)rt; and 
(>) tlic marketing and distribution of table poultry. In order to emphasi.'^o 
the imfiortaiice oC the subject—not only from the poultry-fanner’s viewpoint, 
but also from iho national oru^—I may say tliat the annual value of poultry 
produce in this State is, bn the most conservative figures, £3,200,000. 

We will consider, first, the marketing of eggs. Our sourccte. of supply can 
ha dealt with under tliree headings—(1) eggs from specialised poultry- 
famiing; (2) those from side-line sourcc^s, such as orchardists and dairy- 
farmers, and (3) those from the haek-yardors who keei) poultry as a hobby 
or to supjdy domestic requirements. It is to the sources (1) and (2) that 
tli<* question of marketing is of vital importance. 

With this question is bound ui> the other questions of quality, size, and 
grading. The quality of an egg is influenced by several factors—the hen 
that lays it, the class of food fed to the hen, and the freshneas or staleness 
of the article when marketed, rractically, the farmer lias control of all 
these factors up to the time the jiroduct leaves his hands. It might be 
asked, how is the farmer to control the hen factor. 

This is largely dejKmdent upon whether (a) the hens are young or old; 
{b) the physique of the hens is good or the reverse; (c) the breeding and 
rearing are satisfactory; (d) the cliickens are hatched at the right season 
of the year and suflicieiit young stock are raised yearly to reidace the wdiole 
of the farmer’s flock every two years. It is only by complying with the 
last of these requirements that the poultry-farmer can ensure young laying 
hens, and young hens—other things being equal—lay the best quality eggs. 

Quality in an egg is also known by the colour of the .yolk, density of the 
albumen, and the colour and texture of the shell. Feeding has an influence 
on each and all of these items, but so also has the age and condition of the 

* Notes of a lecture delivered at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, April, 1927. 
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birds. The eggs from an aged hen, for instance, may be poor in quality in 
one or all of these respects, due solely to her age, but even a younger hen, 
as a result of exhaustion due to abnormal laying or an anaemic condition of 
health, may also lay eggs similarly poor in quality. Inadequate or wrong 
feeding can also be responsible fon these troubles. 

The Inflaence of Feeding. 

With regard to feeding, it is a well attested fact that, in order to produce 
good eggs in large numbers, the hens must be fed a suitably-balanced ration. 
That is to say, they must be fed a proj^er ratio of flesh-forming to heat- 
producing elements, plus mineral matter in the form of shell grit. The 
laying ration for poultry is expressed in terms of protein, carbohydrates, and 
fat. tJsiually the latter two are expressed in one item, but it is now known 
that, although for the purposes of classification, heat-producing and flesh¬ 
forming elements are still expressed in their original terms, fat is an 
essential part of diet in conjunction Avith carbohydrates. However, a suit¬ 
ably-balanced ration (the whole food' for a day) should consist of 1 part 
protein to 4J parts of carbohydrates and fat. The usual expression of this 
is 1 to 4*5. A lower protein content would constitute too wide a ration, 
while a higher one would be too narrow. This is how nutrition is adversely 
affected, and proper nutrition is necessary to sustain the laying of good eggs. 
It is not sufficient to feed a chemically-balanced nation; it must be com¬ 
posed of suitable material. It is well known that the fetniing of maize has 
an appreciable effect on the colour and quality of the yolk, one of the points 
already mentioned. Then again, the quality of the albumen depends largely 
on the health of the hen, in conjunction with proper feeding, while the 
quality of the shell depends on suitable shell grit, plus good health. 

So much, then, for the factors governing the quality of eggs ■when laid. 

Handling Eggs on die Farm. 

No matter how good eggs are in quality when laid, they can be spoiled 
by stalcness or by subjection to heat. Obviously, the handling of eggs on 
the farm has a considerable bearing upon the condition of the eggs when 
they reach the consumer. If, for instance, male birds are run with flocks 
of hens, the eggs of which are intended for market, much gre^ater care is 
necessary to see that they are not subjected to heat than Avhere only infer¬ 
tile eggs are being produced. But the fact of eggs being fertile is not the 
only reason why they should be kept cool. There are others—^tlio liquefying 
of the albumen content of tlie egg, and the shrinkage of the contents, 
resulting in enlargement of the air cell, which is the main tell-tale in the 
determination of staleness. 

There are other causes of premature shrinkage, such as thin shells and 
exposure to draughts. The best way to keep eggs in hot weather is to pack 
them in the cool of the morning into the cases which are to convey them 
to market, and to stow them away in as cool a place as is available on the 
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farm until marketing day. If there are a number of cases^ the closer they 
are packed together and covered up the cooler they will keep. Thinness of 
shell, as already intimated, depends upon an adequate supply of shell grit 
plus the health of the hens. 

Market Twice per Week. 

The next feature is time of marketing. To ensure the eggs reaching the 
market in a reasonably fresh condition they should be despatched twice per 
week. A rule to this effect was adopted by the Producers^ Distributing 
Society some few years ago, but unfortunately it is apparently more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance in many cases. In winter 
time no great damage may result if the eggs are handled otherwise than 
suggested, but during the summer months deterioration results to a portion 
of the eggs from marketing only once per week. This is one direction in 
which it is absolutely necessary that the poultry-farmer should mend his 
ways, because if the Government carries into effect the resolution emanating 
from the Bathurst Conference on the size of air cells as the determining 
factor in the freshness of eggs, the farmer who markets only once per week 
will find many of his eggs classed into second gi*ade quality. The resolution 
in question read as follows:— 

** In order to x>rotect conauiners, we recommend the Government to take ac tion to 
prohibit the sale of any oggs as fresh eggs, the air cells of which arc of greater depth 
than one*eighth of an inch. ” 

In explanation of this decision of the Poultry and Egg Committee, it 
might be explained with an air cell one-eighth inch deep in an egg cor¬ 
responds approximately to the diameter of a sixpence. If eggs are to reach 
the consumer in a fresh condition, it is necessary that the air cell be not 
larger than a threepenny piece when the egg leaves the farm; hence the 
advice to market twice per week. 

It is, of course, ecjually imperative that eggs be not kept by agents 
until they go stale. Quick distribution is a most essential factor in dealing 
with eggs to ensure freshness and thereby command the confidence of the 
consuming public. How necessary such confidence is to the poultry industry 
is shown by the fact that we exported from this State last year approximately 
70,000 cases, or 2,100,000 dozens of eggs, the greater portion of which, it is 
calculated, could have been consumed locally were our own people consuminc: 
eggs on a reasonable estimate of potential consumption. These eggs, it 
should be remembered, were the cream of our production during the months 
covering the export period. Everyone concerned is, I think, fully seized of 
the fact that our own market is the best market; therefore to increase local 
consumption should be our first aim. This can only be done by the elimina¬ 
tion of faulty eggs (e^ecially in respect of the factor of staleness) and in 
to accomplish that, methods of marketing and distribution must be 
mended. 

Export and CoU Storage. 

This discussion on eggs would! be incomplete without a n^ference to 
export and cold storage as a means of disposing of our surx)liis. 
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A good deal of discussion has of late ranged around these methods of 
marketing. As matters now stand, unless we can largely increase home 
consumption, we have no alternative but to export our surplus eggs, even 
though tills may involve considerable loss. In no other way is it poeeible 
to keep eggs at a price tliat will cover cost of production. The consuming 
public, not knov^’ing the facts, might reasonably ask why, if loss has to be 
faced on eggs exported, they cannot benefit instead of i>eople overseas. This 
question might be raised with iiraetically every article exported, but with 
this difference, that tlie exporting season for eggs cx>vers only about ten 
weeks in the period of flush production. If the poultry-farmer had to accept 
a lower price for his eggs during this period in order to conform to antici¬ 
pated export parity, it would so affect the average price for the whole year 
as to make jioultry-farming an unprofitable occuiiation. The result would 
be restricted production and higher prices in succeeding years. 

Packing and Grading. 

Having dealt with quality and volume of production, and their influences 
ill connection with both marketing and consumption, we can now tuiln our 
att(intion to other features of marketing, such as packing and grading, both 
on the farm and for export. Time was when very little attention was paid 
to grading, and packing was mudi more haphazard than at present. In 
recent years a good deal of educational work has been done in these connec¬ 
tions, and grades have been established lioth for home consumption and for 
export, with the result that quotations for different grades are now a regular 
feature of market ropoHs. 

As far as size are concomed‘, there arc three grades: 

First, eggs ranging from 1J oz. upwards, but averaging not less than 2 oz 
Second, eggs below 1| oz. and dowm to li oz. (classed as medium). 
Third, eggs below oz. (known as pullet eggs). 

For exjKirt practically only first grade is accepted, although about 300 
cases of medium size eggs were exiiorted last season^—^partly with a view to 
testing the market for smaller eggs, and partly to get rid of a surplus of 
the medium size. At tills time last year considerable propaganda was 
carried on for the establishment of -a first grade with a minimum weight of 
2 oz. This, however, was not acceptable to the P.F.A. Conference sitting 
at the time, and it was declared against as not being in the best interests 
of the ])roduccr. Notwithstanding that verdict, however, 4,000 cases of eggs 
were packed for export at a minimum of 1| oz., hut the rejections proved 
so heavy that it is questionable whether this grade will again lie attempted, 
unless indeed the regulations on grading for export aboult to be isisued by 
the Commonwealth insist on that minimum weight, which is now considered 
unlikely owing to tlie opposition being shown to it from all quarters. 

The main point in this connection is that it is estimated that at least 
20 per cent, of eggis coming between the weight of 1} and IJ oz., which 
means that oue-fifth, or 420,000 out of the 2,100,000 dozens, would have been 
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rejected—a rather serious item when it is conisiderc^d that the 420,000 do^rens 
would have had to be sold locally at a reduced price of about 3d, per dozen, 
represenxing a loss to poultry-farmers during the ten weeks of the export 
season of £5,250. This loss would have been doubled, too, had certain people 
had their way in bringing about a grade with a minimum of 2 oz. 

All this would be understandable if such a grade was the recoguiseil 
standard in Great Britain or America, but such is not the case. 

The grading of eggs was fully dealt with in these Notes in June of last 
yt‘ar. 


‘‘The Common Colics of the Horse.” 

Mr. II. Caulton Heeks' work, w^ell known under the above title, has lK>c;i>nie 
a classic. In the covers of tlie Fourth Edition just published is to be found 
one of tlie most profound and comprehensive studies of this difficult subject 
in English literature. If one impression more than another is left on the 
reader, it is the evidenee of the deep i>hysiological and pathological know¬ 
ledge required by one who would undertake to diagnose and treat colie in 
the horse rationally and successfully. His condemnation of opiatcis is well 
knoAvn and generallyi acceT>ted as correct, although his apparently drastic* 
treatments do not meet with universal approval, and in the hands of the 
unskilled would invite disaster. It is a hook which every practising 
veterinarian should possess. 


The Bural Migration Problem. 

Kurae migration is one of the oldest of all social phenomena, yet in the 
last few decades it setuns to be accelerated by st)mo special factors. The 
purely economic factors in this migration are so well known as to liave 
hcM^onu* coininonphw'o. 'I'liey may ho summarised under two main i>ropo- 
sitions. First, the demand for the great staple products of agriculture seems 
to have? about reached the limit of expansion except as population increases. 
Second, the product per worker in agriculture has enormously incrcasc^d 
and seems likely to increase still further.—T. N. Carvicr, in the Journal of 
Farm Econom irs . 


A Useful Lick for Sheep. 

A LAicoE nunibcu* of owners provide salt as a lick for their sheep, experieiiccr 
having taught them that their stock then bettor. What actually 

happens is that the vitality is increased, the functions of tlio body 
are carried out more faithfully, digestion is stronger, and the animals are 
able to obtain more nourishment from their food, and so aro less subject to 
disease than those not supplied with salt. 

While salt haF< shown itself to he beneficial, it will lx.* found more advan- 
tfigeous to sui>ply a compound lick such as Inverpool salt, 30 parts; sterilised 
honemeal, 5 parts; sulphate of iron, 1 part. This should he available for the 
sheep at all times in covered troughs.—11. G. Belsciiner, District Veterinary 
Officer, Orange. 
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Orchard Notes* 

May. 

W. J. ALLEN and W. Le GAY BRERETON. 

Preparations for Planting Deciduous Trees. 

Whkke the land has heen ploughed and subsoiled some time previously, it 
will probably now only need working up with harrows and cultivators, 
though in some cases a cross-ploughing may be first advisable. In all cases 
endeavour to finish with a deep-stirring implement that will bring the clods 
to the top and allow the fine soil to remain underneath. 

A fine sxirface has its advantages in laying out, and for this reason the 
land may be rolled just prior to the operation, but it should be remembered 
that though the roots should come in contact with fine soil, a surface of 
small clods is a more lasting mulch than one of very fine soil. A cloddy 
surface also allows the rain to enter the soil more freely than a fine one. 

The ad\fantage of ploughing and of subsoiling where necessary, some 
months prior to planting, is that the soil has a chance of absorbing and 
retaining,any rain that falls, and generally it will be in moist enough con¬ 
dition for the trees to be planted in the early part of the winter. 

Poiuts for Planting Ont. 

Early planting of deciduous trees—^say, June and early July—is advo¬ 
cated, because the roots of deciduous trees commence growing in the spring 
long before there is any move in the tops, and it is an advantage for the 
trees to be in their permanent positions when that first root action takes 
place. Of course, the soil must not be too wet or it may become puddled. 

Well-gipwn trees, one year from bud or graft, with well-developed roots 
are preferable. Long roots are very troublesome to settle satisfactorily 
when planting, and it is better to cut them back to about 8 inches. The 
bottom of^the hole should have a crown in the centre so that the roots can be 
spread out with a downward tendency. 

It is most important that the fine soil be rammed well in with the heel 
to bring it in close contact with the roots as the hole is filled in.' The top 
of the hole should be left loose to act as a mulch. If planting when the soil 
is dry cannot bo avoided, the holes should not be completely filled, and each 
tree should receive eight or nine gallons of water; when that has completely 
soaked away the hole should be filled up with dry, loose soil. A watering in 
this way is very useful in settling the soil around the roots, but care should 
be taken to avoid tramping close around the tree while the soil is soaked. 
The tree should be cut back to the desired height after planting. 

The Square or the Hexagonal System. 

There Is sometimes contention whether the square or hexagonal system 
of planting should be followed, and it is doubtful whether the pbint will ever 
be decided. The hexagonal system certainly does offer three main wajfe of 
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working, against only two ways in the square system, and sometimes this 
has a distinct advantage on steep hillsides. However, it is unwise to rely 
solely upon this, and on sueh liillsides it is far wiser to lay out in blocks, 
altering the direction of the rows according to the contour in each block. 
Given the same distance between trees, more trees are accommodated in a 
given area by the hexagonal method than by the square method, but it is 
wiser to base the number of trees per acre on the carrying capacity of the 
land and other conditions, and to adhere to that number whatever system 
of lay-out is adopted. For instance, if it has been found under certain 
conditions that certain trees are satisfactory when planted 24 feet apart 
on the square s>st{*m (which, discarding fractions, gives seventy-five trees 
per acre), and it is intended to plant more of such trees under similar 
conditions but (ui the hexagonal system, then it is bettci’ to space them at a 
distance that will give aproximatcly tlie same number ])er acre, which 
means that they will be 25 feet 9 inches apart. 

As already mentioned, when laying out an orchard on a slope liable to 
wash during heavy rains, the area should lie divided into blocks according 
1o the contour of the land and the direction of tlie rows fixed accoixlingly, 
so that the furrows left in ploughing or cultivating, when carried out in one 
direction, will carry the water they collect at an easy grade. Sufficient 
surfac^e retaining drains should also provided at an easy grade to prevent 
heavy Hows of over eailtivatod gwund. These drains should lie 

made before idanting, as too often when put off till later serioiis damage is 
df)ne bc^fore the w’ork is carried out. 

A leaflet on laying out and planting is obtainable, post fn^e, from tla^ 
TTnder Secretary, Departmcuit of Agriculture, vSydney. 

Codling Moth. 

The apple and i)ear grower will have completed his packing season, except 
in some instances where some late-keeping apples have been stored. Bcd’orii 
turning to winter wo»rk the orchardist should put his packing shed in order. 
All reeei)tacles such as cases or bags that have held apples or ]K‘ars during 
the season should be dipped in boiling water for not loss than three minutes. 
Any ])acking-shed appliances that cannot be dipped should lx,' thoroughly 
searched for any codling grubs concealed therein, and if at all possible the 
shed should be made moth proof. 

The bandages should still be kept on the trees, as it is not uncommon to 
find grubs late in the winter in bandages that have been previously cleaned. 

Woolly Aphis. 

Wliere woolly aphis has got aliead during the picking and packing season, 
the trees should bo thoroughly sprayed with tobacco wash or nicotine sul¬ 
phate. Apple-growers who have not tried or have failed to establish the 
Aphelinv^ mali parasite should make arrangements for a supply next 
season. 

Leaflets on codling moth, woolly aphis, and tobacco wash are procurable 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
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, Priming. 

Tests carried out by the Department have failed to indicate definitely 
whettef^jpruning early inclines a tree to break into growth during a mild 
spell in early winter, but where large areas have to be handled it is generally 
more economical to get an early start and so give a longer pruning season. 
Too many instances occur ivhere the priming is delayed, with the result 
that the gi^QWer finds his ploughing put off too late, at grave risk of losing 
moisture just when it is required, and of being crowded on to his spring 
spraying. 


Non-sbtting or Fruit Last Season. 

Non-setting of fruit has troubled orchardists generally during the present 
season, and departmental explanations of the failure have been given some 
prominence in the press. A typical instance of poor setting (of apples and 
pears) was investigated in the latter part of 192fi on behalf of members of 
the Batlow packing-house and the Batlow branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau. Thrips seemed to be the main cause of the condition in some 
fruits, but it was accentuated by: (1) Unfavourable climatic conditions 
during the blossoming period; (2) weakness of the blossom buds caused 
by the dry spell last January and February; and (3) carelessness in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

A very dry spell was experienced last season, and consequently (and 
espeoially in cases where a grower had been careless in cultural work) the 
vitality of trees, especially of those carrying fruit, was adversely affected. 
Insufficient or neglected cultivation results in greater loss of soil moisture, 
which lowers the vitality of the tree, a condition that is reflected in weak¬ 
ness of the blossoms. Trees which carried no fruit last year, and as a con¬ 
sequence boire a lessened strain upon their vitality, and also trees whose 
owners pursued sound cultural methods and thereby conserved sufficient 
soil moistset fair crops. Weak blossom buds take longer to develop 
than strong buds, and as a consequence the thrip has a longer period during 
which to carry on its destructive work; a strong blossom bud opens more 
quickly thaaj |4 weak one, and fertilisation has more chance of taking place 
before serious damage is done to the organs of reproduction. 

Unfavouraible weather conditions often retard the opening of blossoms, 
and in such cases also the thrip has a longer period during which to carry 
out its dci)redations. Frosts injure the essential organs of reproduction 
and prevent ^Igftilisation, and also destroy young fruit after fertilisation 
has taken plaCe. Cold winds and excessive rains greatly interfere with the 
activity of the bees, with consequently poor settings, and weak blossoms 
often fail to set fruit, no matter how favourable the conditions may be. 
There certainly was a combination of adverse factors at work at Batlow, 
but t% predominant factor was thrips. 

There is no doubt that here, as well as in other districts, insufficient 
attention has been paid by a number of growers to Cf^nservation of soil 
moisture and the maintenance of soil fertility. Good results can only be 
obtained by good cu Itural work, and by improving the physical condition of 
the soil by ploughing in suitable green crops. Such treatment:would, of 
course, r^ct favourably upon the trees and upon their crops.— IS, !Sroadpoot,. 
Senior Fruit Instructor. ^ 
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Fodder Conservation Competitions* 

Some Judges’ Eepobts. 

THE R.A.S. MIDDLE WEST CHAMPIONSHIP. 


H. C* STENING, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 

As the method of fallowing has gradually come to be regarded as an essential 
to successful wheatgrowing, so too will fodder conservation assuredly become 
recognised as the stockowners* sheet-anchor. In fact, the adoption of 
fallowing methods by the wheat-grower is analogous in many respects to the 
conservation of fodder by the stockowner; both render possible the securing 
of payable returns in spite of dry periods, and both assist in the production 
of maximum results under average conditions. 

Ample stocks of conserved fodder not only represent an insurance against 
drought by enabling the stockowner to keep his stock alive during the in¬ 
evitable lean periods, but permit of the stocking of a pTpnjirty to its full 
capacity year in and year out with safety, and, moreover, witn greater profit, 
for rarely is a year experienced without a period of scarcity. However short 
their duration, the availability of conserved fodders to maintain the condition 
of stock over such j)eriod8 will make a surprising difierence in the ultimate 
returns—at times sufficient to spell the difference between success and failure. 
This is especially the case where the objective is the production of fat lambs. 

In last year’s prolific season comparatively few landholde.rs took 
advantage of the luxuriant growth of self-sown wheat, wild oats, and 
herbage which was available for conversion into silage merely for the cost 
of harvesting and pitting, Tt is to be deplored that thousands of tons of 
this valuable fodder which could have been conserved at very small outlay 
were allowed to waste, and, moreover, in some cases to become a positive 
detriment by fouling cultivation land with wild oats and other weed seeds, 
and even by providing fuel for bush fires. 

Local competitions were conducted by three agricultural societies, viz:— 
Dubbo, Narromine, and Parkes. 

From the experience of the previous year’s judging it was found necessary 
to revise the scale of points so that it would provide a more equitable basis 
for competition by both small and large property owners. While the scale 
adopted was an improvement on that used for the previous year’s competition, 
the necessity is apparent for a further revision in order that the basis for the 
awarding of points may^be standardised 
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The conditions and scale of points adopted for areas other than coastal 
was as follows:— 

Fodders eligible for oonservation to be:— ^ 

Ck>noeiitretea(iBoludingaU grains^; roughage (as hay, lucerne, oaten, wheaten,. 
barley, or grass, or silage): and any other fodder suitable for conservation. 


Scale of Points. 

1. Suitability and Quality of Fodder . 

(а) Judged aooording to the suitability of fodder or oombinatioa of 

fodders for the purpose for which they are r^uired . 

(б) Judged as to appearance, apparent pwtability, and nutritive and 

feeding values ... 


Points. 
.. 65 ^ 


25 

30 


2. Location and Protection. 50 

(а) Locality.—Location of the site having regard to fire, flood, economy 

in feemng, and general access. 10 

(б) Protection.—Protection from weather, pests, and general deteriora¬ 

tion . 40 


3. Cost of Production and Originality of Method of Conservation . 

To be based on relative cost of production and value for the district 

4. Carrying Capacity... 

Quantity for the requirements of competitor's holding to be based on the 
sheep carrying capacity of the holding, cattle and horses counting 
one to six sheep. The maximum amount to be considered compe¬ 
titor's requirements per sheep to be 5 cwt. of lucerne hay or its 
equivalent in feeding value. (1 cwt. lucerne hay ss 1| cwt. cereal 
hay » 3 owt. silage « | owt. grain.) 

5. Quantity of Fodder Available for Marketing . 


15 

60 


20 


Total . 200 

Judging was commenced at Farkes on 28th March and completed at 
Dubbo on the following day. The awards were as follows :— 


Championship Fodder Conservation Competition Awards. 


Society. 

Name and addiew. 

SnitabOlty 

and 

quality ol 
fodder. 

|l: 

1 

I 

I 

! 

1 

% 

-Ip 

I'oe'S 

Carrying 

capacity 

Quantity 
available for 
marketing. 

1 



1 (a) 1 (b) 

1 <a) 1 (b) 


H 

1. Parkes ... 

E. J. Johnson, “Iona,” 
Wongalea. 

Chas. CuUen,“ NoUie Vale ” 
Narromine. 

20 

1 

25 1 

f 

9 1 

39 

I 10 

60 

1 ^ 

164 

2. Karromiue 


23 1 

i 


30 ; 

1 

12 

60 

10 

160 

3. Dubbo ... 

Cullen Bros. “ Bungle- 
gumbie,” Dubbo. 

1 

18 

21 1 

_1 

8 1 

34 i 

1 

_ 1 

8 

1 

1 

60 

8 

157 


Mr. E. J. Johnson’s fodders which won the championship were produced 
on a property of 878 acres, of which 400 acres were cropped with cereals 
last season, 240 acres are now fallowed, 6 acres are under lucerne and the 
balance of 283 acres is pastures. The stock now carried are 600 sheep, 
fourteen horses, and two cattle. 

The stored fodders were for the most part of very good quality and provided 
a satisfactory variation of feeds for supplying a balanced ration, and they 
were effectively protected from the weather andJpests. ^They comprised 172 
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tons of prime oaten bay (harvested from a crop of Mulga oats) which had 
been baled and stacked in a large shed which had been rendered mouse-proof 
by 'surroundiiig it with plain galvanised iron placed 1 foot in the ground and 
3| feet above ground, care having been taken to prevent mice from climbing 
the fence where the sheets of iron were joined; two stacks of wheaten hay, 
one stacked in 1924 and the other in 1925, totalling 38 tons, had not 
been protected from mice and the older one had sufiered deterioration 
as the result of their ravages ; 56 tons of wheat and 55 tons of Mulga 
oats from the previous year’s crop, the former stored in a shed and 
the latter in a galvanised-iron silo constructed of 18-gauge iron on a concrete 
foundation. In addition there was also conserved one pit of silage containing 
73 tons harvested from a crop of Lachlan oats the previous season. 

With the exception of the 38 tons of wheaten hay the whole of the fodders 
had been harvested from the crops grown in 1926, and the stocks of fodder 
sufficed to support the whole of the stock that the property was normally 
capable of carrying over the period allowed for in the scale of points, and still 
to have a surplus available for marketing which would feed nearly half as 
many again. 

Mr. C. Cullen, the second prize winner, has a small property of 315 acres, 
which is used chiefly for dairying and cereal growing, and on which he runs 
twenty-four cattle and twenty-four horses. Only 35 acres was in pasture 
and the rest of the property had grown cereal crops during the previous year. 
He has wisely conserved a large quantity of fodder in comparison to the 
size of his holding, mainly for the purpose of maintaining the milk supply 
over periods of scarcity; he learnt the value of fodder conservation in 
the 1919 drought when he was obliged to purchase fodder at very high prices. 
Included in his stock of fodder are two pits of silage totalling 322 tons, one 
of which was wheat harvested in 1925, and the other was conserved in 1926 
from a crop of Mulga oats. There are three stacks of wheaten hay, two of 
which were produced in 1925 and one in 1926, and one stack of oaten hay 
which had been stacked in 1920, making a total of 76 tons of cereal hay. 
The only grain reserve was 8 tons of wheat. 

The total reserve of fodders is sufficient to support more than three times 
the normal carrying capacity of the property, but provision had not been 
made for adequate protection of the cereal hay. The stacks had been built 
on the ground without any dunnage, the result of which usually is that 
moisture rising from the ground damages the hay in the bottom portion 
of the stack. The stacks had not been thatched to prevent deterioation 
by rain, and no attempt had been made to keep mice out of the stacks. 

“ Bunglegumbie,’’ the property of Cullen Bros, at Dubbo, is 1,070 acres 
n area; 475 acres were cropped with cereals last season, 100 acres are tallow, 
70 acres are under lucerne, and 425 acres in pasture. The stock at present 
carried are 950 sheep, including lambs, thirty-one horses, and eleven cattle. 
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The carrpng capacity is reckoned at a sheep to the acre. Cereal hay is 
conserved in seventeen stacks and two sheds, totalling 640 tons, of which 
250 tons were harvested in 1920, 220 tons in 1923, 60 tons in 1924, 60 tons 
in 1925, and 50 tons in 1926; in addition to this there are 5 tons oaten chafE 
in bags, 182 tons of lucerne hay in six stacks, and one shed harvested in 1924 
and 1925, 45 tons grass hay (mixed with lucerne), 35 tons straw, and 8 tons 
wheat grain, making a grand total of 915 tons of fodder. According to the 
equivalents and period arranged for in the scale of points, the stocks of fodder 
should be ample for two and a half times the number of sheep the holding 
could normally carry, pre-supposing that the whole area was in natural 
pasture. 

A notable feature of Messrs. Cullen Bros' conserved fodder is the excellence 
of the protection provided against weather damage, all the stacks being very 
well built on dunnage of timber and a splendid job made of the thatching 
of the stacks. There was, however, practically no protection against mice, 
although so far very little damage has been caused by them, due, no doubt, 
in no small measure to the good stack building. 

Speaking generally, there is room for improvement as regards the i)rotection 
of conserved fodder, and these competitions are serving a very useful purpose 
even if they do no more than indicate the necessity for the more adequate 
protection of this most valuable asset from deterioration by weather and 
pests. It is noteworthy that each competitor had made provision for 
sufficient fodder for a full ration for a period of nine months for the total 
number of stock that his property was capable of carrpng, and, in addition, 
has a surplus of fodder which would be available for marketing. The 
provision in the scale of points to allow credit for this marketable Bur])lus 
is wise as it encourages the conservation of fodder, not only for the needs 
of the holding upon which it is produced, but also for a supply to be available 
during drought periods at prices that are not prohibitive to stockowners 
in the far western parts of the State where the production of fodder is not 
economically possible. 


THE PARKES COMPETITION. 


H. BARTLETT, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

For the past two years the Royal Agricultural Society has made efforts to 
interest country P. A. and H. Associations in fodder conservation competitions. 
Perhaps owing to such competitions being new and to a doubt as to the system 
of judging being equitable to all interests, the response has hardly been up 
to expectations, but it is felt that when the competitions are better understood, 
the beneficial results accruing from them may approach those of the crop 
competitions. The judging in fodder competitions is rather more complicated 
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than in the case of crop and fallow competitions, and there are many pro¬ 
blematical factors to be considered. The scale of points* has been designed 
to suit all farmers in similar districts, whether on large or small areas, or 
whether devoted to mixed farming or to grazing. 

An Analysis of the Scale of Points. 

(1) SuitabilUy and quality oj fodder .—When considering section (a) 
the points allotted are based upon a suitable, well-balanced ration required 
by one sheep per day. The consensus of opinion among the competitors 
is that a suitable ration would be 1 lb. cereal hay, 2 lb. silage, and 3 oz. grain. 
The points allotted in the competition have been governed by the relative 
amounts of such fodders, sufficient for all stock carried, stored by the 
competitor. For instance, if sufficient hay has been stored but not suliicient 
silage, the fodder would not be well balanced, and loss of points would result. 

For section (5) the quality of each stack of hay, pit of silage, and quantity 
of grain is allotted points. The points for quality are then averaged, in the 
proportion which each stack, pit, &c., is to the quantity of the fodder stored. 

(2) Location and protection .—The same method has been followed when 
allotting the final points for location and protection. 

(3) Cost of production and originality of method of conservation .—In consider¬ 
ing this section methods that entail an excessive cost of production (such as 
concrete pits, or too elaborate means of conservation) would cause a loss 
of points. When considering the originality of method such factors as bin 
storage of oats, or baling of hay, would increase the points scored. 

(4) Carryhig capacity .—In this case the stock-carrying capacity of lioldings 
in conjunction with the system of farming followed needs to be determined, 
and in the case of a man understocked the amount of fodder which he should 
have is based on such a number, but a farmer carrying a greater number of 
stock than the normal carrpng capacity should conserve fodder for the number 
carried. In determining the amount of fodder required the scale states 
that cattle and horses count as one to six sheep (one being equal to six sheep) 
and that 5 cwt. of lucerne hay or its equivalent in fodder value should be 
provided for each sheep. Such a quantity would make provision for nine 
months with a full feed ration, or three months partial feed at the commence¬ 
ment of a drought, six montlis full feeding during the drought and three 
months partial feeding after the breaking of the drought. 

To determine the points here the total fodder conserved has been expressed 
as tons of lucerne hay, each ton making provision for four sheep and so the 
number of sheep each farmer has provided for has been determined. If the 
number carried is greater than provided then points have been dropped in 
proportion to the difference. 

* See Scale of Points in the report of the Championship Competition on page 430, 
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i;5) Marketable surplus. —The points for the marketable surplus have been 
determined from the quantity available for marketing, and these points have 
been in proportion to the amount of fodder conserved above the actual 
quantity required. 

The awards were as follows :— 


1 

Competitor. 

1 Suitability 
and 

1 Quality. 

Location and 
PTotection. 

Co4(tof 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Carry- 

Ing 

Capa- 1 
city. 

Market¬ 

able 

Sur- 

Total. 



! (a) 

1 <M 

1 (e) 

1 (W 

plus. 

1 


1. 

E. J. Johnson, ** Iona,**j 20 
Wongalea. 

26 

10 

I 

38*7 

1 

13 

60 

5 

171*6 

2. 

1 A. P. Unger, Stony Hill, 
Alectown. 

20 

26-4 

9*3 

31*5 

6 

46*2 

... 

140*4 

3. 

1 W. W. Watson, “Woodbine'’ 

20 

26*8 

10 

32*3 

12 

38*4 

... 

139*5 

4. 

i J. Ereebaim, ** Adavale ” 

20 

22*9 

7*4 

1 27*6 

10 

39*7 

... 

127*6 

5. 

J. datworthy, “ Boech- 
more.** 

16 

26 

9*3 

32*2 

13 

23*6 

... 

118*0 

6. 

i 

J» R. Postlethwaite, 
•• Keilor.” 

!“| 

22*9 

7*4 

26*0 

10 

i 

28*7 

... 

111 


The Fodders Conserved. 

The competition was won by Mr. E. J. Johnson, ‘‘ lona,^’ Wongalea, and 
he thus became eligible for the championship, Details of the fodder stored 
are recorded in the report of the championship on page 430. 

Mr. A. P. Unger, “ Stony Hill,*’ Alectown, was placed second. His 
property of 1,050 acres is comprised of chocolate to red loam to clayey loam 
soils, of which 300 acres will be cropped to wheat, 80 acres to oats, 250 acres 
are to be fallowed. Mr. Unger is carrying 1,150 sheep, twenty horses and 
five cattle, which is equivalent to 1,300 sheep. The amount of fodder 
conserved, expressed as lucerne hay, is 245 tons, sufficient to provide for 980 
sheep. The actual requirements would be 162 tons of hay, 324 tons of silage, 
and 32 tons of grain. In this case sufficient fodder has not been conserved 
for the stock carried, thereby occasioning loss of points in the carrying capacity. 
The fodder conserved was 400 tons of silage, 140 tons of cereal hay, and 14 tons 
of grain, which shows a slight shortage in hay, an excess in silage, and a 
shortage in grain. The silage and one shed of hay were well located, and the 
silage was well protected, and of good quality. One hay stack was protected, 
and was of medium quality. Some other stacks of hay were not well located; 
the protection was poor, and the quality medium to poor; 120 bushels of 
oats and 450 bushels of wheat were of good quality, fairly well located, but 
lacking protection from mice, being merely stacked in a shed. 

Mr. W. W. Watson’s property, Woodbine,*’ Tiohbourne, is of 2,200 acres, 
and comprises greyish to red light loam country, of which 750 acres will be 
cropped with wheat, 100 acres with oats, and 10 acres with lucerne, while 
600 acres are to be fallowed. The number of stock carried is 1,500 sheep, 
thirteen horses, and twelve cattle, equivalent to 1,650 sheep. The amount 
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of fodder conserved is equal to 264 tons of lucerne hay, made up of 175 tons 
of silage, 226 tons of cereal hay, 12 tons of lucerne hay, and 32 tons of grain 
(oats), or sufficient fodder for 1,056 sheep. The fodder conserved shows an 
excess of hay, a slight shortage of grain, and a rather big shortage of silage. 
The actual requirements, based on the scale, would be 206 tons of hay, 412 tons 
of silage, and 41 tons of grain. 

The silage was well located, well protected, and of excellent quality. The 
cereal hay was generally well located; the protection was medium to good^ 
and the quality good. Some of the oaten and all the lucerne hay was baled. 
The 1,800 bushels of oats was conserved in an iron tank and a square iron 
silo. 

The property of J. Freebairn, “Adavale,’^ Goonumbla, consists of 2,560 
acres, of red loam to clayey loam country. An area of 580 acres will bo cropped 
with wheat, 70 acres with oats, 10 acres with lucerne, and 400 acres are to be 
fallowed. On the property 1,550 sheep are carried, with twenty horses 
and twelve cattle, or the equivalent of 1,742 sheep. The amount of fodder 
conserved was 310 tons of silage, 277 tons of cereal hay, but no grain, being 
equivalent to 288 tons of lucerne hay, which would provide for the feeding 
of 1,152 sheep. The amount of suitable fodder to meet requirements would 
be 217 tons of hay, 434 tons of silage, and 43 tons of grain. The amount 
conserved shows an excess of hay, a slight shortage of silage, and a complete 
shortage of grain. 

The silage was contained in three pits, two of which, however, were not 
well protected, having sunk to and below the ground level. The quality 
was medium, being rather of a sour nature, although such silage is quite 
suitable for feeding. Most of the hay was cut from the 1926 crop. With the 
exception of 68 tons of wheaten hay, which had been baled and stacked 
and protected with an iron roof, the hay was located on the headlands of a 
cultivation paddock, which can haidly be recommended. The stacks had 
well timbered bottoms, were well built, and are to be thatched and fenced 
against mice invasion. The quality was prime. Although no grain had been 
provided this deficiency was largely made up by the large quantity of prime 
oaten hay. 

Mr. J. Clatworthy’s holding, “Beechmore,"’ Goonumbla, contains 2,560acres, 
and the soil is red to chocolate loam to clayey loam. Of the total acreage 
700 acres are to be cropped to wheat, 80 acres to oats, and 200 acres are to be 
fallowed. The number of stork carried is 2,000 sheep, ten horses, and eight 
cattle, or equivalent to 2,100 sheep. The amount of fodder conserved was 
80 tons of silage, 237 tons of cereal hay, and 16 tons of grain, or equivalent 
to 206 tons of lucerne hay. Such an amount of fodder is sufficient for 824 
sheep. The amount of fodder to meet requirements would be 262 tons 
of hay, 524 tons of silage, and 52 tons of grain. The amount conserved shows 
a slight shortage in hay, a big shortage in silage, and a fairly large shortage 
in grain. The location of the silage was good, but protection was lacking; 
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the pit had not been well covered or drained. The quality was good, though 
showing a little excess waste on the top. The greater part of the hay had 
been pressed well and safely stored in sheds, while the quality was good to 
prin\e. Of the grain, 700 bushels of oats were stored in a galvanised iron 
tank and 150 bushels of wheat were stacked in bags in the shed. 

On Mr. J. K, Postlethwaite's property, ‘‘ Keilor,” Nelungaloo, the soil 
is chocolate to black clayey loam. The area is 2,300 acres, of which 700 acres 
will be cropped to wheat and 500 acres are to bo fallowed. The number of 
stock carried is 1,4(X) shec]), six horses, and fourteen cattle, equal to 1,520 
sheep. The amount of fodder conserved was 110 tons of silage, 165 tons of 
cereal hay, and 97 tons of grain (oats), which is equivalent in feed value to 
182 tons of lucerne hay. This amount of fodder is sufficient for 728 sheep. 
The amount of fodder required to meet stock requirements is J90 tons of hay, 
380 tons silage, and 38 tons grain. The amount conserved therefore shows 
^ little shortage in hay, a big deficiency in silage, and a medium shortage in 
grain. The silage was fairly well placed, but the pit was not well drained, 
and the quality was medium to good. The hay was scattered about the 
property (the value of the location varied) and the protection was poor to 
medium, while the quality was ])oor to good; 1,500 bushels of oats were 
well and safely put by in a galvaniseddron tank. 

General Comments. 

As this is the first occasion that a competition of this kind has been held 
in the Parkes district and attention has not previously been focussed upon 
the a})parently large amount of fodder needed to make provision for drought 
periods it may seem that the table provides for an excessive amount of 
fodder conservation. Capitalising the value of the fodder at drought time 
prices, it would seem that the cost of fodder would be about £1 per sheep, 
and the question arises whether the business is economically sound. But 
such fodder is conserved in flush seasons, when prices are low, so really the 
<;a])ital value of the fodder is considerably less. Again, it may seem that the 
quantity—equivalent to 5 cwt. of lucerne hay per sheep—is too great, but after 
all, this amount is only equal to 2 lb. of lucerne hay per sheep per day for 
nine months, and experience has taught that we are likely to get dry periods 
when feeding will be necessary for twelve months—perhaps not twelve 
consecutive months, but months placed in between sparse grazing periods 
when the conservation of fodder is not possible. Such matters need the 
<jonsideration of the farmers and their experience may be able to suggest 
amendments which would improve the practical aspects of the competitions. 

Reviewing the amount of fodder conserved by each competitor it seems 
that there is room for improvement in providing for a combination of fodders, 
esjiecially with respect to a greater supply of silage. If oaten hay is conserved 
there may be a reduction in the amount of oaten grain, but if it is wheaten 
hay, concentrates in the form of grain need to be provided. 
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With respect to the location of fodder, the ideal, no doubt, would be to have 
two (and on large properties perhaps three) fodder reserves, situated away 
from cultivation paddocks, and well protected from fire and stock. At 
present the fodder is generally too scattered over the property, and although 
in such a case fire may only destroy one stack, there is greater work involved 
in making fire breaks for all stacks. 

Protection from mice is a fairly big problem, and there are indications that 
an iron fence, as now erected, is not mouse-proof. However, such a fence 
does aid considerably and could be more generally used. It would perhaps 
pay for stacks that are being kept for some years to be thatched. The 
pressing of hay has much to commend it, especially in regard to space, 
■economy, feeding facilities and great ease of protection. Grain stored in 
bins is the ideal method, in fact the only method worth adopting. Most of 
the competitors follow this practice, and no doubt it will extend as its 
advantages become more widely known. 


THE NARROMINE COMPETITION. 

n ' '■■■■ " — 

B. M- ARTHUR, H.D.A., Senior Agrioiiltural Instructor. 

The entries though small in number (four) were representative of various 
■classes of holdings from the big sheep grazing property to the small mixed 
farming and dairying proposition. The main objective of these competitions 
is not necessarily to find the property which has the greatest amount of 
fodder stored in relation to its size, but to bring before the notice of those 
many men on the land who so far have not taken any definite steps in connec¬ 
tion with this all important matter of fodder conservation, what is being 
done by a few in their midst in this direction, and in what manner the fodder 
is being conserved. By this means emphasis may bo given to the necessity 
for fodder reserves for the dry time which will surely come sooner or later 
with its usual general mortality amongst stock. 

In judging* these competitions the greatest prominence is of course given 
to quantity of fodder stored and available for use when necessary. But the 
eompetitor must also give consideration to the question of suitability of the 
fodder and also its nutritive or feeding value. 

To obtain the best results from hand feeding it is necessary to have a 
balanced ration of proteins and carbohydrates, and this objective must be 
studied closely. For instance, it is not advisable for a landowner to conserve 
too much pit silage without taking steps to have either grain, lucerne hay, 
or some other form of roughage available to feed with it in proportionate 
quantities. Also, grain cannot be fed successfully and economically on its 
own—some form of roughage such as hay, straw or silage, must be available 
to supply the necessary carbohydrate requirements. 


* See Scale of Points on page 430. 
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Consideration must also be given to the question of location and protection 
of fodder reserves. Silage in pits presents perhaps the best means of avoiding 
troubles and losses in this direction: nearly any site is suitable for a pit 
provided it is not low lying and subject to flooding or swamping, but 
distance of cartage and accessibility for ultimate feeding purposes must be 
considered, and this class of fodder is practically immune to loss or damage 
by fire, pests or deterioration. Grain storage is perhaps the next best 
method, as it is not a difficult matter to keep out pests and dampness, Grain 
silos are now being largely adopted. 

Hay, either lucerne or cereal, stored in stacks, presents the most difficulties 
in regard to protection. Thatching will keep out rain to a certain extent, 
as will also good stack building in the first instance; mice and rats can be 
kept at bay by galvanised iron barriers, but apparently this is not often done 
or considered worth while by stock owners in spite of dire experience 
during previous mouse plagues. Also there is always the danger of fire, 
and for this reason stacks should not be built too close to each other, and 
should be protected by fire breaks. 

The heading “ Cost of production and originality of method of conserva¬ 
tion ” allows for a comparison between the various methods available, and 
for the economic value of the method adopted. Notice can also be taken 
of original methods of fodder reserves, such as edible tree plantations, 
preservation of good straw crops (perhaps used for covering open stables, Ac,, 
until required), and also of original methods of storage of grain in bins, silos, Ac. 

If the amount of stored fodder exceeds the probable requirements of the 
competitor as laid down in equivalent feeding values under Section 4 of the 
scale of points, then the surplus would be available for marketing in times 
of shortage, and it would not be difficult to find buyers for all classes of fodders, 
including silage. Consideration is therefore given to this available surplus 
over and above the competitor’s requirements. 

The results were as follows :— 


CoinyKStitor. 

, Sultabtlity and 

1 Quality u£ 
FcKlder, 

Location and | 
Protection. 

Cost of Pro¬ 
duction and 
originality. 

carrying 

(iipacity. 

Quantity of 
Fodder avail¬ 
able for 
Marketing. 

Total. 

i (fl> 1 

(ft) 1 

(a) 

1 (ft) 

Charles Cullen. 

18 

1 

25 ! 

1 

1 8 

34 1 

8 

60 

17 

170 

J. H. Brow . 

17 

20 i 

0 

37 

10 

60 

10 

163 

E. R. Crawford. 

22 

27 ! 

8 

35 

9 

69 


160 

C. L. and C. K. Bragg . 

20 

25 

1 1 

7 

32 

12 

40 

... 1 

136 


Notes on the Competitors’ Fodders. 

The winner of the competition, Mr. C. Cullen of “ Nellie Vale,” occupied 
third place in last year’s contest, and is to be congratulated on his increased 
storage of fodder. His main objective is dairying and on a 315-acre property, 
including 200 acres leased. Details of the fodders stored are given m the 
championship report on page 431. 
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Mr. J. H. Drew of “ Little Farm won second place. On his farm of 
720 acres, the normal carrying capacity is 450 sheep, twenty-three horses, 
and ten cattle. For these he has stored in four pits put down during 1925 
and 1926, 630 tons wheaten silage of high-class quality; he also has 45 tons 
of mixed wheaten and oaten hay, 30 tons straw and 120 bushels wheat. 
This fodder is estimated to feed 988 sheep or the equivalent of 340 sheep 
over normal carrying capacity. 

Quality is good, particularly the silage, but there is an, unbalanced feeding 
ratio owing to the large ])roportion of silage. A feature on this farm is, 
the storage of about 15 tons of straw as a solid pitch roof over an open stable; 
it is thus fulfilling two purposes. 

Stacks arc not protected against weather or fire risk, and they are liable 
to mice attack. The silage is of course safe from all risks as ynts are well 
mounded and covered, and localities have been well chosen. 

Mr. E. 11. Crawford, “ Edendale,” was third with 360 tons silage, 90 tons 
wheaten hay and 1,500 bushels wheat conserved to feed 800 sheep, twenty 
horses and two cows on a 1,220-acre property, of which 350 acres are under 
fallow. His nutritive ratio is considered excellent, as a mixture of grain 
and silage with hay roughage occasionally would, if necessary, keej) all stock 
in excellent condition. There is sufficient fodder stored on this property 
to feed ajl stock held for the necessary period, but no surplus. The feeding 
equivalent is 933 sheep. 

Quality of silage is good, but pits are not mounded up sufficiently, and in 
two cases covered with too much earth to make up for deficiency of contents. 
Sites are well chosen but the pits require further attention to fill hollows and 
cover up cracks. The grain is stored in bags in a mouse-proof shed, and is 
available for sale at any time when the necessity for holding it as a fodder 
reserve passes. 

Messrs. C. L. and C. K. Bragg of “ Mungeribar,’’ work in conjuuction a 
property of 7,753 acres, on which are normally carried 8,0(K) sheep, forty 
horses, and forty cattle. An area of 2,800 acres is also cro}>])ed annually. 
The fodder reserves consist of 8, UK) bushels wheat, 175 tons wlieaten ha}^ 
and chaff, 100 tons prime straw, and a 10-acre kurrajong plantation. This 
latter consists of 900 well-grown trees which undoubtedly have a high annual 
feeding value as all classes of stock do well on them in dry times. The ratio 
of grain to roughage of hay and straw is good, but under the equivalent 
values laid down there is only sufficient stored fodder to feed 4,271 sheep, or 
approximately 50 per cent, of the normal carrying capacity. 

A great deal of credit is due to these competitors who have come forward 
and shown others what is being done in their district in the way of fodder 
conservation. While some may have better opportunities and facilities 
than others, it does not matter materially in what form the fodder is conserved 
as long as there is an honest attempt to provide for the future, and not let 
‘‘ to-morrow take care of itself.’’ The main thing in fodder conservation 
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is to do it well and to guard against the possibilities of outside influencea 
dajnaging the work done.. Careful consideration should be given to those 
factors which make for security, namely, protection from weather, pestt 
deterioration, and fire, and also location. 

THE DUBBO COMPETITION* 


Mr. B. M. Arthur also judged the Dubbo fodder conservation competition, 
and the table of points awarded will be of interest. In his report to the 
Dubbo P. A. & H. Association, Mr. Arthur stated that, while some landholders 
with river frontages had an undoubted advantage in that lucerne could be 
produced and stored in large quantities in good seasons, it should be the 
earnest endeavour of all mixed farmers and graziers to make provision for the 
future, and thus minimise mortality amongst their stock when the pinch 
eventually came. 

The results were as follows :— 



Suitability ami 
Quaiity of 
Fodd«i. 

Location and 
Protection. 

• 

a 


4? . 

3 ^ 
3^5.5 


Comijetltor. 

(a) 

(« 

1 («) 

1 

(/> 

•s®a| 
S “ 

§1 

66 

O’?! 

u, 

1 

H 

Cullen Bros . 

18 

22 

7 

34 

8 

60 

18 ! 

167 

Harold Harvey . 

20 

26 

9 

36 

12 1 

58 

... ! 

161 

F. W. Browillow . 

23 

25 

6 

33 

10 

60 

2 ' 

159 

J. Cullen . 

1 21 

1 23 

' 7 

34 

9 

60 

1 ; 

155 

C. A. Wright . 

22 

i 26 

8 

35 

11 

46 

1 

147 

W. W. Baird. 

1 19 1 

1 1 

25 

8 

37 

J1 

36 

1 i 

136 


The winners of the competition, Messrs. Cullen Bros, of ‘‘Bimglegumbie,'' 
who have a property of 1,070 acres with a frontage to the Macquarie Kiver, 
became eligible for the championship competition, and a description of the 
fodders stored will be found in the rojiort of the championship on page 431. 


THE MURRUMBIDGEE COMPETITION. 


G. C. BARTLETT, H.D.A., Agriciiltura] Instructor. 

Only one fodder conservation competition was held in the Riverina district 
this season,' that of the Murrumbidgee P. & A. Association. Eight entries 
were submitted for judgment, and these were within a 30-miles radius. 
The winner of this competition was also awarded the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Championship for the Riverina. 

One of the main features of successful livestock farming, as in many other 
industries, is continuity of production, and the conservation of fodder best 
enables this to be done. It enables more stock to be carried the whole year 
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round with a reasonable amount of safety. Cultural methods and pasture 
improvement, &c., provide the means of increasing the carrying capacity, 
but the conservation of fodders provides the insurance policy to ensure 
continuity. Fodder conservation competitions are impressing on farmers 
and graziers the need for having on hand supplies of fodder for hand feeding 
in dry times. 

The fodders most suitable in this district are oaten and wheaten hay, 
lucerne hay, silage of either lucerne or cereals, and oats as grain. Sheep 
(especially lambing ewes) or cattle will not do for any length of time, at 
this dry time of the year, on silage alone or hay alone; but a combination 
of hay and silage with a little oats as grain makes a fodder which all stock 
will do well on. This variety in the conserved fodder is an important point. 

Lucerne can be grown very well on many of the flats in the district, and 
the practice of many of the farmers is to sow lucerne lightly, say about G lb. 
to*the acre, and use the paddocks for grazing. The first cut of these paddoc^ks, 
although containing a fair f>ercentage of grass, makes good quality silage, 
while the lucerne is thick enough later on to give a fair hay cut as required 

A good deal more oats is grown in the district than formerly; probably 
the need for this crop in rotation with wheat as a means of soil improv^urumt 
and combating fungous diseases is now more realised. One now sees more 
oaten stacks, while some farmers have put up small concrete or iron silos 
to store the grain in. The grain is sometimes at a rather low price, but 
these silos make storing easy and safe, and it becomes a valuable asset. 

The qui^stion of location and protection is an important one. It is costly 
and unsafe to have a number of stacks grouped together in one place : it is 
costly to cart the material to them and then cart it away again a considerable 
distance to the stock, and it is unsafe because of the risk of fire. A good 
thatch as protection from the weather is necessary, and a good strong fence 
to keep stock out. The latter may be a little costly the first year, but it is 
permanent. 

Silage pits should be fairly long and narrow and not too deep (6 feet is 
considered a fair depth): if very deep they become rather costly, but up to 
6 or 7 feet they can be put down for Is. per cubic yard. From to 2 cubic 
yards of silage are considered to weigh about a ton, and a pit to hold 100 tons 
would cost about £7 lOs. These pits should be as perpendicular as possible 
on the sides; otherwise it is difficult to get the necessary pressure. Tliey 
should be sloped sufficiently at the ends to allow a team to pull in and 
straight out. This facilitates filling and also helps to press the material 
down. They should be well filled up and above ground and allowed to settle 
a little before completing the covering. If they settle below ground level 
or with a hollow in the middle there is a risk of water gaining entrance to the 
silage. They should be well covered with about 18 inches of soil all over, 
and two good drains made, one down the full length of each side. A little 
attention may be necessary now and again to fill in any cracks that may form. 
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A crop that makes excellent silage and one that can be recommended 
for tlie district for this purpose is Skinless barley. Nearly all the silage 
s<ien in the competition was lucerne mixed with grass. 

Mr. A. Brunskill, the winner of the competition, is a pastmaster in the art 
of silage-making and conserving fodder, and practically all the various points 
mentioned above were most efficiently carried out. The area of his holding 
is 6,r2b acres, of which 1,280 acres are under lucerne, 500 acres under wheat 
and oats, and 300 acres are fallow. There are now 0,000 sheep on the holding 
as well and sixty cattle and fifty horses. This is only possible becatise the 
following fodders are conserved on the farm :— 


Tons. 

Lucerne silage, 13 pits . 3,080 

Lucerne hay, 11 stacks . 390 

Wheaten hay, green, 13 stacks. 800 

Wheaton hay, ripe, 2 stacks . 15 

Oaten hay, 14 stacks . 940 

Chaff . 53 

Oats (grain) . 13J 


The following awards were made 


Results of Riverina Fodder (Conservation Competition.* 


( 'umiKrtitor. 

Suitability 
and Quality 
of Foddi'i. 

a 1 h 

Location 

and 

Protection. 

_ —-j 

Cost of 
Produc¬ 
tion and 
Original¬ 
ity of 
Metliod. 

Carry¬ 
ing Capa¬ 
city. 

Surplus 
available 
for Mar¬ 
keting. 

Total. 

1. A. Brunskill 

24 

29 

9 

38 

12 

60 

16 

188 

2. A, Lewington 

20 

25 

7 

30 

14 

60 

15 

171 

3. Mrs. A. U^wington ... 

16 

27 

7 

30 

12 

60 

10 

162 

4. (feralgambeth. Ltd. 

22 

24 

8 

32 

13 

50 

i 

149 

5. G. H. hvfuis. 

20 

22 

7 

27 

12 

55 

1 ... 

143 

C. A. Joss . 

18 

21 

7 

24 

13 

55 

! 

138 

7. A. Bruuskill (Old 
Borambola). 

22 

22 

8 

28 

13 

20 

1 

113 

8, J. H. Kendall 

20 

20 

6 

1 25 

1 

13 

12 

i ... 

06 

1 


♦ Fur Seiik* uf Points hpo page 430. 


The Return on Farm Investments. 

Throughout our wheat districts there arc unmistakable evidences that 
farmers are beginning to realise the productive capacity of their soils, but 
by a mbthodical system of education showing what other men and districts 
are accomplishing, much can be done yet to increase the average acre yield. 
The other end of the industry is not quite so encouraging, as with the falling 
prices of wheat some scheme must be formulated by which the jiriraary 
producer will receive an adequate return for liis laboirr and investment, as 
surely as the manufacturer now obtains his through the customs duties.— 
VV. W. Watson, President of Western District of the Agricultural Bureau 
at Dubbo Conference. 
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Farmers’ Experiment Plots* 

Wheat and Oat Trials, 1926. 

Northern District. 


MARK H. REYNOLDS, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Thb following farmers oo-ofjerated with the Department in conducting 
eei^al experimentrS in this distrit^t during — 

J, G. Perry, Quirindi. 

Jack Lye, Loomberah. 

G. Dobson, Winton lload, Tamworth. 

W. Smith, Warrah, via Willow Tree. 

G. Roworth, Warrah, via Willow Tree. 

Thrift Bros., Parkville. 

R. Darling, Duri. 

Scott Bros., “ Abergeldie,” Currabubula. 

W. Bigiiall, Manilla. 

Chaffey Bros., Tintinhull. 

A. H. ‘Capel, Barraba. 

W. H. Lye, Loomberah, 

F. Wild, Dangarsleigh, via Armidale. 

A. D. Murohie, Walcha. 

Owing to the very ix)or showing and early heading of the oat trial at Mr. 
Wildes farm, due to the dry spring eonditiona, the plots were fed off. Mr. 
Murohie’s results were not available (late district) when this report was 
prepared. 

Notable features of the trial were the efficacy of the dry copper carbonate 
dufiting of oats and wheat seed as a preventive of bunt and the benefit 
from consolidating and fining the soil about the seed when sown, by har- 
lowing at the time of sowing or shortly after, or by driving a mob of sheep 
over the field shortly after sowing. The poov stand (lack of density) in 
crops competing in the field wheat (contest at Tamworth was largely due 
to the seed being in a t(K) ojien soil. 

'Superphosphate, or supei-jiihosphate t parts and sulphate of potash 1 jmrt, 
applied at 80 lb. and 105 lb. per acre respectively, produced little response on 
the plots where the soil is typical of the district. A Ixmefit in previous 
seaeems has been reported elsi'where and observation will be made next 
aeason. 

Feeding off wias rarely done throughout the district on plots and tall 
crops were common. There was little lodging due to the dry spring and 
tough straw; normal spring weather would have probably caused consider¬ 
able lodging. A striking instance of feeding off occurred at Mr. W. 'Smith^s, 
Warrah. The plots were fed off close in July and subsequently grew to 
0 feet high. 
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Shatter (grain falling out of the ear before hailvest) was fairly ixre- 
▼alent in a nuaniber of varieties, notably Florence, Clarendon, and Waratah. 
The glumes a^eared to hold the grain more loosely and were more open 
than usual. One of the effects of this was the prevalence of sun bleach. 

Take-all and foot-rot diseases were very widespread, and although in 
many instances the effect on the yield was only slight, grleater efforts are 
urged to exterminate the causal fungi, which can be done by long fallow 
or rotating the wheat crop with oats. There is a growing recognition of 
the value of such practices. 

The following table gives the rainfall at a number of centres for the 
fallow and growing periods:— 


Rainfall. 


PUce. j 

7aHo?^ Period. 

Growing Period. 

Quirlndi. 

909 

513 

Warrah (W. Smith) . i 

331 

692 

Loomherah (J. Lye) . 

764 

444 

Parkville. 

500 

550 

Cnrrabubula . 

1,148 

797 

Duri 

707 

782 

Manilla .> 

752 

765 

Barraba . 1 

360 

745 

Warrah (G. Eoworth) . 1 

271 

639 


Notes on die Plots. 

QmrindL —^Wheat had been grown each season for some years; in 1925 
cereals were fed-off in October. The soil is a deep self-mulching loam of 
sedimentary formation. The cultivations, per medium of the modem spring- 
tino cultivator drill, were early in March 2 to 3 inches deep (no moisture 
being visible), 4 inches deep in the latter part of April, and again 34 inches 
during the first two days of June, when the soil was moist. Sown on 15th 
or l'6th June in a moist seed-bed, wheat at 5-6 to 58 lb. and the oats at 44 to 
66 lib. per acre (44 lb. of oats gave a satisfactory cover). 

The Canberra wheat in the fertiliser trial was not treated for bunt pre¬ 
vention; a fair eprinkling of bunted ears occurred. No bunt was noticed 
in any variety that had been-treated with copper carbonate dust. Thrlough- 
out a slight reduction in yield was caused by either foot-rot or take-all 
fungi. 

The plots were harvested with an old-time harvester, and a crop of Mulga 
oats which had lodged was lost. 

Loomherah (J. Lye).—In 1925 the land was sown to wheat without fer¬ 
tiliser, but the crop failed. Early December ploughed 3 to 4 inches deep, 
scarified 3 inches deep on four occasions. Sown during the first week of 
June. Florence shelled badly, estimated at 7 bushels per acre; Waratah 
and Canberra lost in this way 14 bushels. 
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Winton-road^ Tamworth .—Soil a light red friable loam, mostly of shale 
formation. In 19i24 barley was sown for sheep feed and fed ofE early in the 
spring; in 1926 barley was sown and grain harvested; both crops were 
unfertilised. Skim ploughed 3^ inches deep in December, 1925; three times 
springtined about 2J inches deep and twice hai’rowed between ploughing 
and sowing. Plots sown 18th and 19th May at about 50 lb. seed for wheat 
and 60 lb. for oats. iSuperphosphate at approximately 60 lb. per acre was 
applied. 

Three Seas and Watchman, supplied from Queensland, arje early-matur¬ 
ing sorts; no disease was noted in Three Seas and only a rare case of flag- 
smut in Watchman. Th^ did not compare favourably with the others 
tested, being too early and lacking vigour. Aussie lodged most, chiefly on 
the richer pockets of black-brown soil; the straw of Firbank was weak and 
this variety also lodged a little. 



Bm Wheat on the Farm of Mr. W. Smith, Wtrrnh. 
Yield, 39 bus. per sore. 


Warrah (W. Smith).—Soil is a brown-black clay loam of basaltic 
origin, self-mulching. Wheat without fertiliser in 1925, generally a 
failure. Ploughed with stump-jump mouldboard plough 4 to 4J inches deep 
15th to 20th April; springtoothed 2J to 3i inches 5th and again 27th May. 
Sown 2i8th May in a moderately moist seed-bed, but at somewhat uneven 
depth, as land was cloddy and the seeder was a disc drill; generally H 
inches deep. Rate of seedling, wheat 46 to 62 lb., oats to 70 lb. per acre. The 
fertiliser was broadcasted by hand for the fertilised section of the experi¬ 
ment. Harrowed after sowing; crop fed-off with sheep 27th to 29th July. 
The oats lodged a little—^Lachlan least—and the wheats likewise, Florence 
and Aussie being the most affected, especially in the black soil portion. 
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The heavy yields are attributed mainly to the apiK)rtune rainfall in Sep¬ 
tember (when there were two falls, 105 and 250 xwints resjiectively). The 
fertiliser trial was completed, but comparable yielcb were not obtained. 

Warmh ((>. Eoworth).—The soil is a red loam of basaltic and altered 
sandstone formation with darker patches. The experiment crop is the 
fourth since land w^as cleared. Wheat in 1925, unfertilised; fed-off in late 
spring, too poor to harvest. Ploughed 4 inches deep during the first week 
of May, followed by a springtine cultivation. Sown 27th and ^th May 
with a springtine cultivator drill about 2 inches dieop, the seed-bed being 
moist. The rate of seeding was wheat 50 lb. and oats 40 lb. per acre. Sun¬ 
rise oats lodged slightly. There was a mild attack of take-all and foot-rot 
which reduced the yield, chiefly by causing piiiched gi*ain. 

Paa^kville ,—The soil is a loam interspersed in part with water-worn 
stones. The subsoil is of a clay nature with satisfactory water-thobfing 
capacity. The land has been cropped for many years; in 1025 an unfertilised 
crop of wheat was grlown. Ploughed, April-May, 5 inches deep; spring¬ 
toothed 22nd May, 5 inches deep (a portion cross-cultivated), harrowed 
directly after; springtoothed 4 inches deep on 15th and 16th June. Sown 
on the 17th and 18th June at the rate of 65 to 70 lb. per acre; the seed-'bed 
was moist and somewhat set down by excessive rain and soakage from 
higher land. This water-logging caused •stunted and sickly growth on a 
wide cross section, materially Heducing the yield. 

The very dry spring accentuated the ill effects of the water-logged section. 
The Sunrise oats section was cut for hay and yielded approximately 2 tons 
per acre. 

Buri —The plots were located on high land with a slight elope to the east. 
The soil is a self-mulching fertile red clay loam, characteristic of a consider¬ 
able area of the country in the Tamworth district. In 1926 the area was 
not cropi)ed, but grew a fair amount of herbage, mainly trefoil, thistles, and 
other weeds. Ploughed 4J indies deep with a disc implement late in Decem¬ 
ber, 1925; cultivated with a springtine cultivator to depth of .ploughing late 
in March (after the good rains); again cultivated late April 3 inches deep. 
Sown 3rd and 4th May IJ iiidios deep in moderately moist soil at the rate 
of 42 to 48 lb. wlieat, 1 to IJ busliels of oats, and 3 b) 1 buslicl of barley per 
acre, and harrowed shortly after. The high winds caused an amount of 
‘‘ fihatter and lodging in small portions of the crop. 

The trial of malting barleys resulted as follows:—Trabut, 43 bushels per 
acre; Pryor, 23 bushels per acre. 

Curralynhula. Eed, basaltic soil. Wlieat has been grown for some yearte 
without fertiliser; in 1924 an unfertilised crop of wheat was harvested and 
siitKip run in the paddock from time to time, until the 1926 crop was sown. 
Ploughe d latter part of December 6 inches deep. March rains produced 
over-consolidation, and r'c-ploiighing was carried out during first week of 
May 8J to 4 inches det^p, followed by a harrowing. Sown 7tih and 8th May 
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2 inches deep in a fairly moist seed-ibed' (a heavy chain being trailed) at 
rates ranging from 45 to 5'2 lb. i)er acre for the wheat and 40 lb. for tho 
oats. 

Manilla ,—^Plots located on a free working rod loam with good water- 
iFOtentive subsoil. Wheat lias been grown for eeverlal years on the area, and 
in one year during the past live winter fodder crops. The 1025 wheat crop, 
unfertilised, yielded poorly, mainly due to dry weather. Ploughed January 
with disc plough 4 to 5 inches deep, when soil was moist; springtinod 
inches doej) on 29th March, about a fortnight after good rain. Sown 29th 
April with a springtine drill cultivator (combine) in a moist seod-bed, the 
wheat at 55 lb. and tho oats at 45 lb. per acre. The crop was fed-olf from 22nd 
June to Gth July, the Sunrise oat« being eaten bare before tlu* shccf) took 
to the wheat. All the wheat varieties shed grain due to the wind, tho least 
affected being Binya and TTnion. It was estimated that an all-round lo^s 
of '3 bushels of wheat per acre occurred from this cause. 

Wilfred was sown in a fertiliser trial, the seed being tneate<l with formalin 
solution. The crop was affected, about 40 per cent, with flag-smut tlirough- 
out, and tho plots were not harve^sted' separately. 

TlntinhuU .—Plots were situated on granitic country, the soil a gri\v 
sandy loam. Ploughed with disc early January and again in February'; in 
mid-Marcb a third cultivation with mouldboard plough was i')eiforrned. 

Superphosphate at tho rate of 60 lb. per acre was applied with tho seed. 
A profitable response from this icrtilisc^r occurs each .season on this class of 
Boil. 

Barraha .—The jdots were situated on high basaltic country sl(»ping 
slightly to tho west. The soil is variable, black to grey in colour, very 
crumbly (self-mulching) in jiarts and very fertile. The precM^ding (U’op was 
oats, which was fed-off. Mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep mid-February, 
the soil being sliglitly moist; springtoothed 19th April 3 inches deep. Sown 
2 inches deep with a drill in a moist seed-bed 2Tth and 28th April and tiar- 
rowed directly after. Algerian oats was sown in the fertiliser trial at 50 lb. 
per acre and in the variety trial at from 50 to 77 lb. The fertilised plots, 
esi>ecially tho P5 plot, made most growth in the early stages. 

The results of the fertiliser trials with oats (Algerian) were as follows:— 


Superphosphate (222 lb. per aero) .. 19 bus. 

P5 (140 lb. per aero) . 17 bus. 

Unmanurod . 16 bus. 


Loomberah (W. Lye).—Country slo-ping to the north; soil red to brown 
loam of shale formation. Previous cnop, wheat unfertiliso<l; a poor crop, 
failed entirely on the section of self-mailohing soil. Springtine cultivated 
3 inchee deep in February, 1926, to destroy a thick crop of young wild oat 
plants; similar cultivations in April, when a further crop of wild oats was 
destroyed, and again during the first week of May, additional oats being 
destroyed. Yandilla King and Waratah were sown Ist May and all except 
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Nabawa on the 17th May. Nabawa was* sown'on the 22nd June. A good 
plant CO veil resulted from the seeding of 43 to 66 lb. per acre. Considerable 
loes (in Waratah especially) occurred from shatter. 


Results of Oat Variety Trial. 


Variety, 

i 

s 
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or 
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(W. Smith.) 
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Results of Wheat Variety Trial. 
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Qiiirindi. 
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(W Smith) 

Loomberah 
(J. Lye). 
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15 

23 

27 

16 

26 

20 

13 
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17 


21 
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23 
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32 
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25 
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23 

42 
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29 
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24 

20 
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Results of Fertiliser Trial with Wheat. 


FertlUaer par Acre. 


'SuperphospbatoB? lb. 

84 lb. 
„ 94 lb. 

„ 168 lb. 

P6^99lb. 

„ 100 I'b. 

„ 1051b. 

manure 


Qnirind).* 

Warrab t 
(0 Ko- 
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Parkvllle.* 

Diirl.* 
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25} 
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bus. 

bus. 

bus. j 
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26J 

23 j 




19 

28 

i 

... 1 



16 

» • • 
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... 

24 1 

26 

35 

16 

26i 

24 

1 

1 _ 
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• Canberra Variety. t Currawa. t Vandllla King. 

} PS coiwIstB of four parts sniierphoaphate and one part of sulphate of potash 


Loom- 
herah.l 
(W. Lye.) 


bus. 

16 


17 

16 


Rate of Seedinf? Trial (Canberra Variety). 



j Ihiri. 

1 

j Currahubiila. 

1 

1 

Seed per acre 32 lb. 

1 bus. 

1 . 

bus. 

24 

40 lb. 

1 

, 25 


„ 501b. ... ... 

26 

23 

,. 60 lb. 

26 



North-western District. 


C. MoCAULEY, Agricultural Instructor. 


The following branches of the Agricultural Bureau cO’Ojierated with the 
Department in establishing experiment and pure seed plots :— 


Nullamanna. 

Oak wood and Mt. Russoll (combined). 
Myall Creek. 

Mt. Rodd. 

Pallamallawa. 

Eulah Creek. 

Wee Waa. 

Nandewar. 


Willala. 

Dunnadeo Creek. 

Nobby Rock. 

Basin Plain. 

Nea Siding and Carara (combined). 
Emerald Hill. 

Hairs Creek. 


Plots were also conducted on private farms in the following districts:— 


Pilliga. Boggabri. 

Bellata. Ashley. 


The Seaton. 

The season was exceptionally dry between September, 1925, and March, 
1926. Good rains fell during March between Bellata and Curlewis; this 
enabled the farmers to work their land and obtain a good seed-bed. The 
districts between Moree and Inverell failed to get this rain. Good rains fell 
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during April and May, which caused a good germination, and gave the plants 
a good start. The totals for June and July were far below the average and dry 
weather accompanied by heavy frosts was experienced during August and 
September, and seriously checked the plants. Hot, dry weather, accom* 
panied by heavy winds set in during October and caused the plants to ripen 
prematurely, but a good sample of grain was obtained. 

The Wheat Variety Triab. 

The following are brief particulars concerning the 1926 plots:— 

Oakwood and Mount Russell Bureau.~¥. Rainger, Mount Russell: Soil, red 
loam; ploughed 14th-28th February, disc cultivated 26th-30th May; sown 
4th June; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Mffall Greek Bureau. —A. M. M. Paterson, Delungra : Soil, black volcanic; 
ploughed January, springtooth cultivated February, May, and June, har* 
rowed June; sown 11th and 12th June; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Pallamallawa Bureau.-—Cosh Bros., Pallamallawa : Soil, chocolate loam; 
ploughed January, cultivated three times; sown 26th May; seed 45 lb. per 
acre. 

Eulah Creek Bureau. —R. Smith, Eulah Creek : Soil, dark loam; ploughed 
January, cultivated three times; sown 4th May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Wee Waa Bureau. —N. W. Webb, Wee Waa : Soil, black to chocolate loam; 
ploughed December, 1925, cultivated twice in January, 1926, and once in 
April; sown 30th April; seed 44 lb., superphosphate 32 lb. per acre. 

Nandewar Bureau. —^W. K. Campbell, Maules Creek: Soil, light loam; 
ploughed August, 1925, cultivated December, 1925, February and April, 19261 
sown 19th May; seed 45 lb per acre. 

Willala Bureau. —Clark Bros., Willala: Soil, red sandy loam; cultivated 
December, 1925, January and April, 1926, not ploughed; sown, 29th May; 
seed 45 lb. per acre. 

NuUamanna Bureau, — ’Sff, S. Rickey, Nullamanna: Soil, red loam; 
ploughed October, 1925; sown with maize, which failed; skim ploughed 
April, 1926; sown, 23rd June; seed 60 lb. per acre. 

Dunnadee Creek Bureau. —D. M. Leys, Mullaley: Soil, red clayey loam; 
ploughed January, cultivated March and April; sown 7thMay; seed 50 lb. 
per acre. 

Nobby Rock Bureau. — L. Pryor, Gunnedah: Soil, heavy chocolate; 
ploughed October, 1925, cultivated when necessary; sown, 15th June, 1926; 
gced 45 lb. per acre. 

Basin Plain Bureau, —C. Beeson, Gunnedah : Soil, chocolate loam; spring, 
tooth cultivated in December and twice in April, not ploughed; sown 19th 
May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Nea Siding and Garara Branches of the Bureau, —W. 0. Manning, Curlewis : 
Soil, heavy clay basalt; ploughed November, 1925, cultivated January twice 
February and April; sown, 1st May, 1926; seed 45 lb. per acre. 



Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, 
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Mmerdld Hill Bureau, —^W. McDonald, Emerald Hill: Soil, chocolate loam; 
ploughed December, 1926, cultivated when necessary; sown 20th May; 
seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Pilliga, —J. Miller-Williaxns: Soil, red loam; ploughed January, cultivated 
April; sown 7th May; seed 60 lb. per acre. 

Bdlata, —^A. E. Philp: Soil, red loam; ploughed December, 1925, culti¬ 
vated April; sown Ist May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Boggahri, —R, A. Studd : Soil, chocolate loam; ploughed August, cultivated 
when necessary; sown ISth May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Ashley, —J. H. McDonald: Soil, chocolate loam; cultivated November, 
1926, harrowed December, springtoothed January, February, and April; 
sown Slst May; seed 48 11^^ per apxe. 

Pure Seed Plots of Wheat 

The following are brief cultural details :— 

Oakwood and Mount Russell Branches of Bureau, —F. Rainger, Mount Russell 
(Canberra): Soil, red loam; ploughed 14th~22nd February, 1926, disc 
cultivated 26th-30th May; sown, 4th June; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

6. Anderson, Oakwood (Waratah): Soil, chocolate loam; seed-bed well 
worked, short fallow; sown 14th June; seed 60 lb. per acre. 

J. R. Hatcher, Oakwood (Clarendon): Soil, heavy black; ploughed Feb¬ 
ruary, harrowed and skim ploughed; sown 28th May; seed 60 lb. per acre. 

J. Spinks, Mount Russell (Cleveland): Soil, chocolate loam; well worked 
short fallow; sown 15th May; seed 50 lb. per acre. 

Myall Creek Bureau, —A. M, M. Paterson, Delungra (Clarendon): Soil, 
black volcanic; ploughed September, cultivated December, January, May 
and 1st June; sown Ist June; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

H. A. Sutherland, Delungra (Florence): Soil, black volcanic; ploughed 
January, skim ploughed early February; sown 12th June; seed 53 lb. per 
acre. 

F. H. Squire, Delungra (Cleveland): Failed. 

J. W. Milgate, Delungra (Waratah); Soil, black volcanic; ploughed Decem¬ 
ber, 1925, cultivated March and April; sown 18th May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Waa Bureau, —F. C. Collett (Marshall’s No. 3): Soil, red loam; 
ploughed October, and kept well worked until sown on 10th May; seed 60 lb. 
and superphosphate 50 lb. per*acre. 

J. L. Cherry (Hard Federation); Soil, chocolate loam; ploughed 26th 
November, 1925, cultivated December, January and April; sown 30th April; 
seed 45 lb. per acre. 

J. Davis (Clarendon): Land ploughed January, cultivated when necessary; 
sown 28th May; seed 60 lb. per acre. 

T. Sweetman (Waratah): Land ploughed December, cultivated Januarjr 
and March; sown 1st May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 
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Nandewar Bureau.—W. K. Campbell (Canberra and Clarendon): Ploughed 
August, 1925, cultivated December, February and April; sown 19th May; 
seed 45 lb. per acre. 

H. Gallagher (Marshall’s No. 3): Chocolate loam; ploughed January, 
harrowed February and May; sown 14th May; seed 41 lb. per acre. 

A. Holmes (Waratah): Light loam, clay subsoil; ploughed December, 
harrowed January, cultivated February and March; sown 24th May; seed 
45 lb. per acre. 

Willala Bureau. —^A. W. Donaldson (Hard Federation); Soil, red sandy 
loam; springtoothed December, disced April; sown 21stMay; seed 30 lb. 
per acre. 

F. Shaw (Canberra): Disced January, harrowed March, cultivated April 
and May; sown 25th May; seed 48 lb. per acre. 

Sanderson Bros. (Clarendon): Soil, sandy loam; ploughed October, disced 
February, cultivated March; sown 19th May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

J. Haire (Wandilla): Soil, red sandy loam; ploughed January, cultivated 
April; sown 8th May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Dunnadec Creelc Bwreau. — K, Leys (Waratah): Soil, red loam; ploughed 
April, cultivated and harrowed May; sown 5th May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Green and Gregg (Clarendon): Ploughed April, cultivated May and Juno; 
sown 5th June; seed 60 lb. per acre. 

D. M. Leys (Wandilla): Failed. 

G. B. Tait (Canberra): Ploughed, cultivated and harrowed April; sown 
1st May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

Nobby Rock Bureau. —R. Worboys (Waratah and Wandilla): Soil, heavy 
loam; ploughed January, cultivated April and May; sown 20th May; seed 
45 lb. per acre. 

T. S. Bowden ((lareiidon and Canberra); Soil, sandy loam; ploughed 
December, cultivated when necessary; sown 28th May; seed 48 lb. per acre. 

Basin Plain Bureau. —C. Beeson (Clarendon and Waratah): Soil, red loam; 
cultivated November and March; sown 7th May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 

0. Orminstone (Canberra): Soil, red loam; ploughed February, skim 
ploughed April, cultivated May and June; sown 10th June; seed 45 lb. per 
acre. 

Nea Siding and Carara Branches of the Bureau. —L. Hathway and Son 
(Canberra): Soil, chocolate loam, cultivated June, 1925; sown with fodder 
crop which was fed off; ploughed August, cultivated October and January 
harrowed May; sown 18th May; seed 38 lb. per acre. 

W. 0. Manning (Waratah): Soil, chocolate loam; ploughed December, 
cultivated twice; sown 3rd May; seed 40 lb., high-grade superphosphate 
40 lb. per acre. 

Cope and Phillips (Marshall’s No. 3): Soil, red loam; ploughed January 
and kept well worked until sown on 19th March; seed 45 lb. per acre. 
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Cope and Phillips (Clarendon): Soil, red gravelly loam; ploughed January, 
cultivated when sown on 19th May; seed 60 lb. per acre. 

Emerald Hills Bureau ,—Greer and Boddington : Soil, chocolate loam; 
Cultivated December, 19*25, harrowed April, disced May; sown 20th May; 
®eed 40 lb., superphosphate 40 lb. per acre. 

W. McDonald (Duri and Marshall's No. 3): Soil, red loam; ploughed Jan¬ 
uary, harrowed March and April; sown 20th May; seed 40 lb. per acre. 

F. Shaw (Canberra): Soil, black; ploughed January, harrowed March, 
cultivated April and May; sown 26th May; seed 48 lb. per acre. 

W. Tunningley (Clarendon); Soil, red loam; ploughed December, culti¬ 
vated March; sown 2l8t May; seed 45 lb. per acre. 


Yields of Pure Seed Wheat Plots. 


Canberra ... 
Waratab 
Cleveland ... 
Clarendon ... 
Florence 
MarshaU's !No. 8 
Hard Federation 
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Myall Creek 
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Nandewar 
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Willala 
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31 20 , 
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30 0 

16 0 

25 10 

26 16 j 

29 7 

29 0 


9 *0 

21*“2 

18* 33 

10* 'o 

24 io 



22*10 

35* *5 

31**27 

1 Failed. 

26*80 

... 



! - 




30 *85 


Thick and Thin Seeding Triak. 

Emerald Hill Bureau, —J. Kruse : Soil, sandy loam; ploughed .Tanuary^ 
cultivated April; sown, let May, 1926. Variety, Hard Federation. 

Eea Siding and Carara Bran ches of the Bureau ,—^Wood Bros.: Soil, chocolate 
loam ; disced December, cultivated January and April; sown 5th May, with 
40 lb. high-grade superphosphate. Variety, Waratah. 


Results of Rate of Seeding Trial. 


Bate 
per acre. 

Emerald HiU 
Bureau. 

Nea Siding and 
Carara 
Branches of 
Bureau. 

Myall Greek 
Bureau. 

Nandeivar 

Bureau. 

Dunnadee 
Creek Bureau. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

30 lb. 

16 5 

42 18 

10 9 

20 30 

12 14 

40 ,, «•*' 


43 52 




46 ,, .«• ... 

i 19 23 


' 7 58 

22 30 

15 10 

50 ,, **. 


46 3 




60 y, ,,, ... 

16 47 


: 5 23 

19 30 

! 12 0 

70 .. 

19 4 

46 22 

i 




The results of the trials appear to favour 45 lb. per acre; this amount is 
in general use. 
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Myall Creek Bureau ,—A. M. M. Paterson: Ploughed January, kept well 
worked until sown on 20th May. Variety, Clarendon. 

Natidewar Bureau. —S. A. Morris : Soil, sandy loam; cultivated January, 
March and April; sown 22nd May. Variety, Hard Federation. 

Dunnadee Greek Bureau, —D. M. Leys: Soil, red clayey loam; ploughed 
January, cultivated March and April; sown 15th May. Variety, Canberra. 

Time of Sowing Trials. 

Nandewar Bureau, —A. Holmes : The April-sown plot was]ploughed Jan¬ 
uary, harrowed February,cultivated April; sown 13th April at 451b. seed per 
acre. 

The May-sown plot was treatcjd as above, then disced in May and sown on 
20th May; seed at 45 lb. per acre. 

The June plot received the same treatment, and was sown on 6th June; 
seed at 45 lb. per acre. 

Variety, Hard Federation. 

Dunnadee Greek Bureau, —D. M. Leys: The May-sown plot was ploughed 
January, cultiv^ated March and April; sown 15th May; seed'at 45 lb. per acre* 

The June plot received the same treatment, and was sown on 15th June# 
seed, 45 lb. per acre. 

Variety, Canberra. 

The results were as follows :— 

Time of sowing. Nandewar. Dunnadee Creek. 

bus. lb. bus. lb. 

April. 9 0 (frosted). 

May. 19 30 15 10 

June. 16 36 9 0 

Notes on Varieties. 

Waratah and Canberra are the most popular varieties in the North-west, 
Waratah is a heavy yielder in all classes of soil; it is subject to rust, but 
yielded well during the wet season of 1924, the dry one of 1925, and the 
medium one of 1926. It has rath(;r weak straw, but combs up well; it shtdled 
badly this season. Canberra yields well, but has very weak straw, and is 
subject to rust, flag smut, and loose smut. It will probably bo replaced by 
Duri. Both Duri and Aussie yielded well on all classes of soil, they have 
short straw, which is rather weak, though Duri is much stronger than Can¬ 
berra and is not so subject to loose smut. There is a big demand for seed 
of these varieties. 

Marshall’s No. 3 when sown early yielded well, but will later bo replaced 
by Bena (unless this variety is very subject to rust). Marsliall’s No. 3, 
Turvey, Canimbla, and AVandilla, are of too late maturity for an ordinary 
season in this district. 
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Rajali, Ranee, Three Seas, and Watchman, promise well on this season’s 
results. Union is giving satisfactory yields in places, but is subject to rust. 
Nabawa yielded well at Nandewar and is resistant to flag smut. Gresley 
has been tried for several years, but is only suitable for hay. 

Diseases. 

Owing to the general use of dry copper carbonate, all the plots were free 
of bunt. All plots were more or less infected with foot-rot and flag smut 
and were especially bad with Hard Federation and Canberra, and the early- 
sown plots. Union was the only variety infected witli rust; NabaTva and 
Wandilla were free of flag smut. 


Oat Variety Triak. 

The following are brief details of the jdots : — 

Oakwood and Mount Russell Branches of the Bureau. -A. Page : Soil, black 
to chocolate; sown with bailey, 1925, failed and fed off; well worked until 
sow n on 30th June at 40 lb. per acre. 

Myall Creek Bureau. —Soil,black volcanic; jdonghed June, 1925,cultivated 
several times; sown 5th June; seed 40 lb. per acre. 

Mount Rodd Bureau. —E. Duffy: Soil, red loam; ploughed January, cul¬ 
tivated December, February, March and April: harrow^ed October; sown 
6th June, seed 40 lb. per acre. 

Wee Waa Bureau. —J. Newnhaiu: Soil, red loam; ploughed August, cul¬ 
tivated until sown on 17th May; seed 40 lb. per aero. 

Nandewar BureMu. — R. Tucker : Soil, chocolate loam ; jdonghed .fanuary, 
cultivated April and May; sown 29th May; seed 40 lb. per acre. 

Willala Bureau. —li. McKenzie : Soil, chocolate loam: ploughed December, 
cultivated April; sown 26th June; seed 40 lb. per acre. 

Dunnadee Creek Bureau. —B. Tait: Soil, red loam; ploughed April, 
cultivated and harrowed April; sown Ist May; seed 40 lb. per acre. 

Nobby Rock Bureau. —B. M. Birrell: Soil, sandy loam; jjloughed Novtun- 
ber, harrowed November, December, February, March and April; sown 
15th May; seed 40 lb. per acre. 

Basin Plain Bureau. —C. Beeson: Soil, red loam; disced November, cul¬ 
tivated March; sown 1st May; ^ead 45 lb. per acre. 

Nea Siding and Carara Branches of the Bureau, —J. Cavanagh : Soil, red 
gritty loam; ploughed November, cultivated three times; sown 27tli May; 
seed 40 Ib, per acre. 

Emerald Hill Bureau. —Greer and Boddington : Soil, red loam: disced 
December, cultivated January and March; sown Ist May; seed 40 lb. per acre. 
These plots lodged badly, and the results cannot be taken as comparable. 
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YiEi.DS of Oat Variety Trials. 


:r, 

i§f =• 
'|isg 

il- 2* 


rs -! 

ag es es 

S-: 

1 1 

S c 

1 

1 3 

*=■ 1 

5 £ ■ Si? 

1 S.0 

if. 

X 

•i n 

2 t 

K 

II 

At; C! 

“si's 

Emerald Hill 
Jlureau. 


1 bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

1 

bUK. lb. bus. lb ' 

bus. lb. 

i 1 

hm. Ib.j bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb,! bus. Ib.i bus. lb. 

Lachlan 

...1 JO 10 

4 0 

21 0 27 0 1 

10 21 1 

17 20 16 2 1 

42 20 I 

59 17 

34 0 1 16 25 

MiilRa 

...1 10 10 

16 0 

IS 4 ! 18 3r> 1 

21 16 1 

7 10 ! 21 16 1 

46 26 

27 30 

20 0 

17 0 

Ouyra 

...i 16 12 

6 0 

15 n» i 24 27 i 

2S :n 1 

26 0 ' 28 31 

80 25 

40 37 

10 24 

18 23 

Belar 

...| 12 10 

6 0 

J2 20 1 12 m 1 

19 10 

17 10 1 19 10 ; 

43 30 

40 20 

17 20 

IK 27 

Myall 


17 0 

1 ... ! n 10 ! 


j ... 1 ... 

41 2 

‘ 


18 9 


Pure Seed Oat Plots. 

Pure seed oat plots were conducted by the following branches of the 
Bureau:— 

Wee Waa Bureau, —^J. Newnhani: Soil, red loam; ploughed January, 
cultivated several times; sown 5th June; seed 40 lb. per acre. 

^andewar Bureau. —W. K. Campbell: Soil, red loam; ploughed Decem¬ 
ber, cultivated several times; sown 20th May; seed 401b. per acre. 

The results were as follows :— 


Variety. 

Wee Waa. 

Nandewar. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

0 iivra 

. 27 7 


Mulga 

Feeding-off Triak with Oats. 

67 20 


Feeding-olf trials with were conducted in conjunction with (^arara 
and Nea Siding Branches of the Bureau :— 

L. Hathway and Son (variety, Guyra): The land was ploughed the middle 
of June, 1925; sheep were run on the fallow; seed was sowm on the 29th 
March, 1925, at the rate of 31 lb. per acre, and the land harrowed immediately 
afterwards. Fed-off the middle of May with fifty sheep per acre for five clays; 
again the middle of June for the same period. Portion was cut for silage iii 
Bcccmd w^eek of October; yield, 12| tons of green stuff’ per acre. Remainder 
harvested for grain 22nd November; yield, 24 bushels per acre, but crop 
had shelled badly owing to over-ripeness. 

Stanger Bros, (variety, Mulga): The land wa^ ploughed in January, and 
Bown in March at the rate of 40 lb. per acre. On 90 acres 520 ewes lambed 
and fattened. A portion was fed-off on the 1st August, and later allowed to 
produce a hay crop which cut 30 cwt. of good quality hay per acre. The 
remainder stripped 36 bushels per acre. 

Winter Fodder Triab. 

Winter fodder trials were conducted by .Mr. A. Johnson, of Myall Creek 
Bureau, and Messrs. Green and Gregg, of Dunnadee Creek Bureau. These 
plots yielded good winter feed, but did not make sufficient growth to harvest. 
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The Better Farming Train* 

The Better Farmings Train has been working in the North Coast district 
during the last few weeks, and at the twelve centres at which stops were 
made hetwotm the Hunter Eiver and the Clarenco every sec^tion of the train 
was crowded with enthusiastic seekers for information. The latest methods 
of cultivation, improved varieties of potatoes, maiz<*, mid broom millet, and 
many other matters of special interest to coastal farjners have been the 
subject of numerous inquiries. 

The dairying section in particular attracted much attention, visitors 
being closely interested in the display of up-to-date utensils, and in 
the advice freely given by members of the train staff about the many factors 
which enter into the production of high class cream and butter. It is 
hoped that, as a result of the striking manner in which herd improvement is 
dealt with in this section, a much greater number of dairy stock will bo 
tested in future, and that the position of dairy farmers who liave found 
the margin between cost of production and market price all too small 
in the past will bo greatly improved thereby. 

The first North Coast tour terminated at South CJrafton, ami the second 
tour will eommonco on the north side of the river at Grafton on 21st June. 
The itinerary of the tour will he as follows:— 

Grafton, June 21,22. (jasixio, Juno 25, 27. Byron Buy, July 1, 2. 

Kap|)villt\ Juiui 2H, Li.smore, June 28, 29. Mullunibimby, .Tuly 4. 

Kyogle, June 24. Bruij^.alow, June 30. Murwillumbali, .July 5, G. 

Many requests have been received for the train to stop at other stations, 
hut the Director (Mr. A. IL E. McDonald) points out that the demands from 
all districts throughout the State for tlie train’s services are so inslsteiit tliat 
it ir impossible to prolong the itinerary. Farmers and stockowners within 
reacn of the stations at which stops are to be made should therefore make 
every endeavour to visit the Better Farming Train wdiile it is in their 
own districts. * '! 


To Inc^^ease the Wheat Yield. 

Jt ife becoming more clearly recognised that little advance can be expected 
in the maximum yield of wheat varieties, that marked increase of yields 
is not likely to result from any innate ability of new varieties to yield 
more than those of to-day. Increases will come on the one hand from better 
cultural methods, and on the other from the reduction of losses due to 
climatic factors and pests. The object of plant breeders to-day is not so 
much to produce more heavily-yielding wheats as to secure varieties capable 
of producing good crops of good quality grain under our average climatic 
conditions, and at the same time resistant to the diseases to which wheat 
is here liable.—^W. M. Game and E. J. Limbourn, in the Journal of AgricuU 
iure, W.A. 
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Faflowing Competitions^ 1926-27* 

SOM£ OF THE JuDOES’ REPORTS. 


WESTERN DISTRICT (PARKES CENTRE). 


H. BARTLETT. H.D.A., Senior Agrionltural Instruotor. 

During the period of 1926-27, fallow competitions wore promoted by the 
P. and A. Associations of Forbes, Parkes and Bogan Gate, and the 
Agricultural Bureau of Murnmibogie. 

The excellent crop results seemred by the leading competing farmers in 
the fallow competitions of past years have awakened a desire in the general 
farming community to learn something more about the finer ])oints of the 
business of growing wheat, with the result that two additional centres ])ro- 
moted fallow competitions this year. A pleasing feature of the judging was 
the interest shown by competitors at Bogan Gate and Murrumbogie. where 
the judging j)artook more after the nature of field demonstrations, many 
farmers (from fifteen to twenty) following the judge throughout th(‘ inspec¬ 
tions The method by wdiich their interest w’as sustained is explained in the 
report of the Murrumbogie contest. 

The Seasonal Conditions. 

The prolonged heavy rains of March, April and May, 1926, and the frequent 
light falls of June and July, kept the ground too wet for early fallowing. Less 
than average*, rainfall occurred from June to November. Good rains of 4 and 
5 inches in December and January enabled the fallows to be placed in good 
condition, and average falls in March maintained a moist condition near the 
surface. 

The Parkes Competitioii. 

The winner of the Parkes competition scored 148 points out of a possible 
150. The fallow placed second sconul 147; three fallows were awarded 144, 
one 142, and two 141. Eight of the seventeen fallows scored 141 points 
each, or over. The aw^ards of 148 and 147 ])oints are of intep it and are 
worthy of comment, as they are the highest awards yet mad(* in t j State. 

Mr. C. B.. McGrath, of Goonumbla, was awarded first place for a fallow of 
chocolate clayey loam country, of self-mulching type. It was mouldboard 
ploughed 3 inches deep in August, 1926, springtooth cultivated (with combine) 
in October, December, twice in January, and once in February; harrowed 
twice in March immediately after rain, and springtoothed in March. The 
land had been worked eight times. 
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Mr. E. J. Johnson, of Wongalea, who secured second place, showed a fallow 
on chocolate loam to clayey loam country, which was mouldboard ploughed 
in July, 1926; harrowed September; disc cultivated October; springtooth 
cultivated December, twice in January, once in February and March, and 
then lightly harrowed. The land had been worked eight times. 

As the awards suggest, both fallows were practically ideal; a mulch of 
correct texture and depth, nicely ripened and mellow, covered a moist well- 
compacted sub-surface soil. The moisture content was excellent to a depth 
of 2 feet, and not one weed was noticed on either of the fallows. Special 
attention had been given to the finishes, and it was not possible to detect 
them. Headlands had been cultivated close to the fences, thus lessening the 
weed problem and future fire danger. 

The outstanding feature of the competition is, perhaps, the number of 
workings which the fallows received; the seven leading fallows averaged 7*14 
workings, excluding the ploughing; the supplementary ten fallows averaged 
4*7, and the average of the seventeen fallows was 5-7. As each fallow will 
probably receive one more working and then be sown with a combine, these 
figures may reasonably be increased by two. 

It is interesting to refer to some of the results brought to light by the 
1926-27 crop competition at Parkes. The land producing the seven loading 
crops was worked 6*6 times, and gave an average yield of 38*6 bus. per acre; 
the next twelve crops were worked 4*75 times, and gave an average yield of 
29*26 bus. per acre; the average of all the crops (nineteen) was 5*43 workings, 
and the average yield 32*7 bus. per acre. 

The first fallow competition was promoted here in 1924, and it was then 
considered by the majority of farmers that four workings was the maximum 
that could profitably be employed. Each year the number has been increased, 
and it is now generally recognised to be almost impossible to place a fallow 
in really good condition with less than seven workings. 

There is still some doubt in the minds of many as to whether such frequent 
workings are profitable. Some guide is given by the above figures, two 
additional workings helping to increase the yield by more than 9 bushels 
per acre. Such increased workings and the consequent better condition of 
the fallow allows for heavier manuring and seeding, which did actually in¬ 
fluence the 9-buBhel increase. All results of past years have stressed the 
importance of frequent workings, heavier seedings and manurings, and as 
all the recognised successful farmers are progressively increasing such factors 
it is surely backing a winner ” to go and do likewise. 

Some outstanding effects of faulty working were brought prominently 
forward during the judging. It can definitely be stated that the summer 
rainfall is absolutely useless in augmenting the moisture content of soils in 
the western district to below a depth of 12 inches. Such rains may amount 
to 2 or 3 inches, but being of a heavy nature, surface run-off is great, and the 
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temperatures immediately following are high, Stud evaporation rapid. The 
only period when the subsoil to a depth of 2 feet can become wet is during 
the months of June, July and August, when rains are usually steady, tem¬ 
peratures low, and fallows in a rough condition. Fallows ploughed late, 
August-September, generally showed a diminishing moisture content below 
12 inches, and the importance of June-July ploughing was forcibly illustrated. 

The good rains of December and January, 4 and 5 inches respectively, 
gave an opportunity of storing maximum moisture to a depth of 12 inches^ 
but where the January cultivation was delayed a distinct lessening in moisture 
to a depth of 6 inches was noticeable. The handling of the fallow after 
summer rains needs particular care, as any neglect is followed by a rapid 
I^ening of moisture in the first foot of soil. 

Last winter presented many difficulties when fallowing, owing to the wet 
condition of some lands, |In cases where the ploughing was done in 
June and July, the land turned over in wet lumps, placing it out of condition. 
Upon drying, the lumps were hard and subsequent rains and workings failed 
to reduce them appreciably, making impossible the production of a ripe, 
mellow mulch. In such instances it would, perhaps, have been better to 
have chosen the lesser of two [defects, and [sacrificed subsoil moisture in 
favour of good soil condition, by waiting a little longer before ploughing. 

Forbes Competition. 

In the Forbes competition six entries were received, and the winner was 
Mr. D. L. N. Miller, with 141 points. Mr. F, Black was placed second with 
129 points, the fallows being worked five and nine times respectively. 

Bogan Gate Competition. 

Three weeks before judging'^tiiis association decided to promote a fallow 
competition, and it speaks well for the keenness of the district farmers that 
fifteen entries wore received. The standard of the fallows was iiK'dium to 
good, and the number of the workings proved to be :— {a) of the seven leading 
fallows, 4*28; {h) of the whole of the fifteen fallows, 3*66, The awards for 
the seven leading fallows ranged from 122 to 134 points. 

Comparing these ligures with those of Parkes, a great difference is shown* 
and although a comparison is not in favour of the Bogan Gate fallows, it 
serves to illustrate the value of these competitions. 

Four years ago, when Parkes promoted its first fallow competition, the 
fallows were on a par with the present day Bogan Gate fallows, but each 
year a substantial improvement has taken place. Further comparison may 
be m ade with the fallows at Murrumbogie, which is 20 miles west of Trundle; 
there the fallows are a step below Bogan Gate, and yet again the fallows at 
Albert are below those of Murrumbogie. It seems that the nearer the centres 
are to the activities of field competitions the higher is the standard of farming 
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With a continuance of this initial effort it will surely not be many years before 
the achievements of these centres will be advertised as a medium of 
encouragement to more distant localities. 

The winner of the Bogan Gate competition proved to be Mr. W. Scott, 
who scored first and second places with awards of 134 and 132. 

Marmiiibogie Burtaa Competition. 

Full advantage of this competition was taken by members of the Bureau 
to learn as much as possible about the business of fallowing. Seven entries 
were received, and fourteen members of the Branch met on judging day 
at the first competing fallow on Murrumbogie homestead. Here the 
principles of fallowing were explained and demonstrated by the judge, who 
later detailed the method of judging and enumerated the points to observe 
when making comparisons between fallows. Each member then contributed 
Is. towards a prize fund, and judging cards were distributed. 

The first fallow was then inspected from a competitive point of view, and 
the loss of points for defects stated and explained by the judge. This award 
then served as a standard upon which the subsequent fallows wore judged. 
Throughout the day each member judged and awarded points for each fallow. 
At the completion of the inspections, each section of the awards made by the 
members was compared with the awards made by the judge, and the member 
whose judgment showed the least difference was declared the winner. It 
was noteworthy that all members placed the first three fallows in the correct 
order of merit. 

During the day the defects of late ploughing and of neglect of work ings at 
certain periods were clearly demonstrated, and the opinion was unanimously 
expressed that the knowledge gained during the day was only made possible 
by taking part in a judging contest. 

Ladies supplied a very enjoyable lunch and showed considerable interest 
in the day’s work, and no doubt such matters as mulch, compactness, and 
moisture content will prove interesting topics in several homes out west* 
In the Bogan Gate competition a somewhat similar day was held among the 
members of the Gunning Gap Bureau, and several men who told their wives 
to expect them home for lunch evidently forgot their intentions, as they were 
still on the job at 6 p.m. 

THE DUBBO COMPETITION. 


B. M. ARTHUR, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

« 

It is gratifying to record an excellent entry of sixteen, and that the great 
majority of the fallows submitted for inspection were of high order. It was 
unfortunate that after judging had commenced, a rain storm, varying from 
a few points to over an inch in different localities, occurred, thus largely 
preventing the judge from viewing the work done by individual owners in 
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conserving moisture after a dry 8})ell of six weeks, and also necessitating 
revisiting those fallows which had been inspected. However, only a few 
were particularly favoured, and it was not difficult to detect any difference 
made by the immediate rains. The general standard of most of the fallows 
inspected was high, pointing to the fact that entrants are keenly awar(‘ of the 
factors necessary to the production of an ideal seed-bed, namely, moisture 
conservation, consolidation or compaction of the sub-surface soil, a suitable 
cloddy mulch of not too great a dej)tlj, and freedom from weed growth. 

The Seaton* 

After an abnormally wet autumn in 1926, soil conditions were not good, 
and in many instances it was not possible to commence plougliing operations 
until well into the winter owing to delayed sowing operations, and soil that 
was too wet. However, the winter proved to be drier than usual and ploughing 
was commenced by some in June and carried on until August, when conditions 
became too dry to enable any fiu*ther ploughing to be done. Hains during 
September permitted the fallows being worked with springtooth implements 
and harrows during that month and October, when a dry spell precluded atiy 
further workings until Christmas time, when good soaking rains were received 
generally. These permitted good work being done to hold the moisture, 
create a suitable mulch and deal effectively with any weed growth. Dry 
conditions prevailed during moat of January and all February, and lurther 
workings were inadvisable until the afore-mentioned rains early in March. 

A perusal of the following rainfall records may be of interest 


MontU. 

Jf, Kane), 
“ Kmclaliii.” 

K. McFetridce, 

’• HarefleUi.’* 

Dubbo 

(OlIiClHl) 

1926— 

Points. 

Points. { 

Points. 

June . 

. 

. 

138 

July 

75 

. ' 

104 

August ... 

88 

1 

162 

SeptemV)er 

175 

. ' 

155 

October 

JO 

72 * 

56 

November 

7 

j 

19 

December 

1927 — 

520 1 

1 

> 571 i 

I 

565 

January... 

120 

45 . 

89 

February 




March . 

111 i 

27 , 

' 1 

19 to 10th 

Total 

1,146 ’ 

1 

715 1 

i 

1,307 


The winning fallow, produced by Mr. A. L. Wright, of ** Waikare,’ on a 
medium red loam, originally a heavy pine forest, >vas disc ploughed in July 
5 inches deep, harrowed in August, cross-harrowed early September, spring¬ 
toothed early October, and crossed with same implement early November, 
harrowed early January, springtoothed mid-January, and cross worked early 
February, a total of eight workings. Sheep were also run when necessary. 
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The resultant fallow contained a large quantity of moisture at an even depth 
due to an even cloddy mulch of about 2| inches. Consolidation was good an 1 
weed growth was kept well in hand. Altogether the result achieved was 
pleasing, and was close to perfection. 

The results were as follows :— 


ConifH‘tl1or. 

Moisture. 1 

Mulch. 

Cleanli¬ 

ness. 

Compact¬ 

ness. 

Condition 
of head¬ 
lands and 
finishes. 

Total. 

1. A. L. Wright, “ Waikare ” 

(No. 2 entry.) 

32 

31 

32 

32 

9 

136 

2. Harold Harvey, “ Kindalin ” 

(No. 2 

„ ) 

33 

29 

34 

30 

9 

135 

3. J. L. McCallum. “ Tarella ” 

(No. 1 

) 

33 

30 

33 

29 

9 

134 

4. A L, Wright, “ Waikare 

(No. 1 

» ) 

33 

30 

30 

31 

9 

133 

4. Harold Harvey, “ Kindalin ” 

(No. 1 

.. ) 

33 

29 

34 

29 

B 

133 

6. Harold Harvey, “ Kindalin * 

CNo. 3 

.. ) 

33 

28 

34 

28 

9 

132 

6. J. L. McCallum, “ Tai-ella ” 

(No. 2 

.. ) 

31 

29 

34 

29 

9 

132 

8. F. W. Brownlow, “ Llumbaddan.'' 


30 

30 

31 

32 

8 

131 

9. W. P. Nugent, “ Terra View 

>) 

... 

29 

30 

31 

31 

9 

130 

10. J. Cullen, “ Redbank ... 



27 

32 

33 

29 

8 

129 

11. J. McFetridge, “ Harefield 



28 

29 

33 

27 

8 

126 

12. Q. E. MaoOullagh, “ Ashlee ** 

(No. 2 entry.) 

27 

1 29 

31 

29 

8 

124 

13. C. Gibson, ** O^dene ** 


... 

29 

! 28 

30 

29 

7 

123 

14. G. E. MacCullagh, “ Oakdene.” 


26 

30 

27 

31 

8 

122 

15. Cullen Bros., ** Bunglegumbie.” 


28 

26 

30 

26 

8 

118 

16 G. E. MacCullagh, “ Ashlee 

(No. 1 entry.) 

25 

25 

30 

1 30 

7 

117 


Mr. H. Harvey’s fallow of a medium red loam of typical box and pine 
country was disc sundercut 2J inches deep in July, harrowed and crossed 
late July-August, disced 3 inches deep late September to deal with Patterson’s 
Curse, springtoothed early October, springtoothed late December and crossed 
with same implement January, harrowed early February and again early 
March after rain, a total of nine workings. Sheep were run continuously. 
The result was a nicely compacted fallow containing adequate moisture, but 
the mulch was too fine and shallow in places. Weeds were not present, and 
headlands had been well attended to. It should produce a good crop. 

Mr. McCallum, of ‘‘ Tarella,” showed a fallow of a medium sandy loam 
creek frontage, partly buddah country. It was disc ploughed August and 
springtoothed early January. Sheep assisted largely in the production of a 
nicely clodded fallow containing plenty of moisture and fair consolidation, 
but the mulch was a bit too deep in places, affecting the compactness. 
Weeds were well controlled. 

Some of the other fallows seen were on heavier country with a stiff clay 
subsoil, and although holding fair amounts of moisture, showing the desir¬ 
ability of early working of that particular class of country, could not be 
compared favourably with the above mentioned fallows. 

Points on FaUowing. 

As conditions must necessarily vary on different properties with different 
elasses of soil, the owner can only i^d out from experience what is best 
suited to his local conditions and modify the general principles accordingly. 
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In conclusion I would stress the following points :— 

1. Plough as early as possible, and to an even depth, paying particular 

attention to headlands and finish outs. 

2. Give a deep primary cultivation, preferably with a springtooth or 

scarifying implement, to bring clods to the surface prior to harvest 
operations in the spring. 

3. All 8ubse<j[uent cultivations to be as shallow as possible in order to 

create a suitable mulch, assist consolidation, and keep weed growth 
in check. 

4. Do not work ground when dry. 

f). Use sheep when necessary to assist to keep down weed growth and aid 
consolidation. 

THE WEST WYAL0N6 COMPETITION. 


E. S. CLAYTON, H.D.A., Senior Agrieultural Insinictor. 


Fourteen entries were inspected in the fallowing competition condiict<*d by 
the West Wyalong Agr^icultural Society. The fallows were in very good 
condition—^not one bad one was ineijected. Most of the comi)etitc)r6 had 
taken into consideration the class of soil they were dealing with, and had 
worked the land accordingly. Good fallows were in8pecte<l on all clanses of 
soil from heavy black clay to light red loam. 

Th(3 rainfall throughout the district was somewhat variable; towards 
Buddigower very little rain had l)een received during 1927, while at Yiddah 
the falls had been frequent. This variation of the i^ainfall was taken into 
consideration. Where good rains had been received full advantage had V>een 
taken of the opportunity thus afforded <»f working the fallows. 

The awards were as follows: — 


H. (L Hubblcwhito, “ Fairficki,*’ West Wyalong 

C. Porter, “ Olairinoh,” West Wyalong 

D. Bolte, “ Lincludon,” West Wyalong 

J. (kigie, “ Spy Hill,” West Wyalong 
1>. (iagio, “ Spy Hill,” West Wyalong 
S. Fi Brentwood,’ Wyalong 

H. S. Marshman. “ PineViurst,” West Wyalong 
H. W. Staniforth, “ Buddigower,” West Wyalong 
C. Grinter, “ Belmont,” West Wyalong 
A. M. Clements, “ Fairvale,” West Wyalong 
Deegau Bros., ” Iona,” West "^Valong 
U. H. Kalms, “ Boorangagil,” West Wyalong 

P. J, Fuller, ” Euline,” Wyalong . 

C. J. Thomas, ” Windcra,” West Wyalong ... 
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Notes on the Leading Fallows. 

Mr. H. G. Ilubblewhite gained first place with a well-worked fallow on 
}lca^,v brown to grey self-mulching loam. The land was mould'l^oard 
ploughed in July to a depth of 4 inches, and discc^d in August to break up 
the large clods; it w’as springtoothed in October', scarified in January, spring- 
toothed in February and scarified in February. All the later cultivations 
were shallow, and were given after rain. This fallow was in good condition, 
the surface was fine but crumbly and self-mnlcliing, the consolidation was 
good. It was quite free from weeds and well supplied with moisture. 

Mr. 0. Porter’s fallow was on red loam; it had been ploTighed 4J inches 
det^p with a mouldboard plough in eTune, cultivated to the full ploughing 
depth in September, using fine points on the springtooth (uiltivator, and 
springtoothed shallow with wide i)omts on the implement in January. The 
surface mulch was good, having the right degree of cloddiness. Although 
only 47 points of rain had been received since the end of January, the 
fallow was well supplied with moisture.' It was quite free from weeds, 
and the consolidation was very satisfactorily'. 

Mr. T). Bolte’s fallow was on moderately strong refldish loam. It hufl 
bc^en mouldi)oard ploughed in July to a depth of 4 iuchcjs, springtoothed 
dcejfiy in Aucrust, harrowed in December after rain, nud springtootlied 
shallowly in January. Tliis also was a good fallow and reflected the careful 
working and good judgment that had betm used in preparing it. 

Mr. J. Gagie exhibited a fallow which was on heavy brownish red (dayey 
loam. It had 1 >kui mouldboard xdoughed in July to a depth of 4 iuches, 
then springtoothed with fine points to the full ploughing depth in O^'tobor, 
and cultivated again in January to a dei>th of 2} inches. Only 5 points of 
rain wore received on this fallow from the end of January till judging. 
A very good cloddy mulch was seen on tliis fallow. 

All the fallows entered in the comipctitioii had, of course, been heavily 
grazed with sheep (West Wyalong farmers are fully aware of the necessity 
for'this) and all were excej>tionally clean; in fact, this was quite a featun*. 


THE TULLIBIGEAL COMPETITION. 

L. JUDD, H.D.A., Manager, Tcniora Kx])eriiueiit Farm. 

Rome very fine fallows were submitted, which were a credit, to the exhibitors. 
It was interesting to note the universal use of sheep on the fallows; present 
farming practice demands the combination of sheep and wheat if maximum 
returns are to be procured. Besides being an exceedingly remunerative side¬ 
line, the benefits derived from their use are worthy of note. By their 
judicious use, cultivations for the destruction of weed growth may be materi- 
aHy reduced ajid useless weed growth is converted into manure of a valuable 
form, and the continual trampling of sheep over fallow materially assists in 
obtaining the necessary consolidation of the seed-bed. 
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A note of warning might be sounded against ploughing too deeply. Shallow 
ploughing is essential, or the waterholding capacity of the soils will be materi¬ 
ally reduced, considerable difficulty will be experienced in obtaining consolida¬ 
tion, without which rather disappointing results will follow. Three to three 
and a half inches will be found ample for the majority of the soils in the 
district. 

The cropping of stubble land is not to be recommended; its adoption must 
only be attended with disaj)pointing, and in some cases, disastrous results# 
Occasionally good yields may be obtained in very favourable years, but as a 
general practice it has nothing to commend it. 

Long summer fallowing is a system that might well find favour in the 
district, and I would strongly recommend its adoption. It means the plough¬ 
ing or breaking up of the land as soon as possible after harvest, either with 1 he 
plough, scarifier, disc cultivator, or the springtooth cmltivaior on certain soils 
and under certain conditions. On land infested with weeds this practice is 
invaluable, autumn rains being invariably followed by a good germination of 
rubbish, providing good sheep feed. The land being in a receptive condition 
for approximately fourteen months means the catching and conserving of the 
autumn and early winter rains, which are largely lost with winter fallow. In 
addition, more complete aeration of soil results and bacterial action is stimu¬ 
lated, thereby building up plant-food reserves. 

Heavy stocking of the land to be summer fallowed is advisable so that all 
possible use can be made of stubble feed. A good burn should be procured 
if possible, especially if the preceeding crop has shown disease infection. 
Under this system no trouble is experienced in getting good consolidation, 
provided the cultural operations are carried out with <jare. From winter on 
to seeding, the same cultural methods are adoj)ted as with winter fallow. 

With winter fallow an endeavour should be made to carry out the initial 
ploughing by June if possible; under average conditions it will be found that 
June ploughing will pay. 

The ideal mulch and condition for fallow consists of a cloddy surface of dry 
soil to a depth of to 2 inches in depth, overlying a level, moist and firm 
seed-bed, forming a union witli the unplouglied soil beneath, the moisture 
rising to the surface of the compacted seed-bed. The surface should be free 
from weed growth. 

In working of fallow the use of the springtooth is advisable about x\ugust, 
going to the full depth of the ploughing. The action of this machine is to sift 
out the finer particles allowing same to fall to the bottom and to bring the 
cloddy portions to the surface. By its use tlie liability of air pockets and 
clods being in the seed-bed are remote. 

Except following heavy rain, sheep may be relied upon to cope with weed 
growth and consolidate the seed-bed till harvest. If conditions warrant 
cultivation, it should be carried out with the springtooth or^harrows, if the 
latter are used caution must be exercised not to get the mulch too fine. 
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The final stages of the preparation of the seed-bed are most effectively done 
with the Wimmera scarifier, this implement being ideal for the purpose. The 
use of the springtooth, except it is in good order and in capable hands, is liable 
to leave an undulating seed-bed. The scarifier leaves a perfectly level bed, 
and one in ideal condition for the reception of seed. 

The first place was secured by Mr. A. May bury, who exhibited a well-worked 
and carefully prepared fallow. The soil consists of a rich basaltic loam 
overlying a clay subsoil. The land was ploughed August-September, harrowed 
in October, scarified in January, and harrowed the same month. Sheep were 
grazed on fallow throughout. 

Mr. L. Matthews secured second place with a very attractive fallow. The 
land consisted of a red loam. Ploughing was carried out in July; harrows 
were used in October, springtooth cultivator in November, and scarifier in 
January, followed by harrows in February. 

The points awarded the leading competitors are shown in the following 
table :— 


Nam.. 

I 


A. Maybury . 

32 

32 

L. W. Matthews. 

30 

30 

G Woodford . 

31 

31 

G. Maybury . 

M. McLeod . 

31 

30 

30 

31 

Clarke Bros. 

29 

29 

J. H. Dale . 

30 

30 

A. Teale. 

31 

30 

L. Forrest . 

31 

32 

H. J. Hambling . 

31 

29 

H. J, Harley (No. 1 entry) 

29 i 

30 

A. G. Brewer 

29 

30 


Cloauli- 

ness 


Mulch. 


Condition. 


Total. 


31 

30 

8 

13.3 

32 

31 

8 1 

131 

29 ; 

31 

8 

130 

31 1 

30 

S 

130 

30 

31 

8 

130 

33 

30 

9 

130 

31 1 

30 

8 

129 

30 

30 

8 

129 

29 

29 

8 

128 

30 

30 ] 

8 

128 

31 

30 

8 

128 

30 

30 1 

8 

127 


Straw as Conserved Fodder. 

My method of dealing with straw is to cut as soon as possible after stripping. 
When commencing to stack, have a cask of molasses and some coarse salt, 
and a spare cask or half tank for dissolving the molasses niul salt in water. 
Have a large water-can with a rose, and well sprinkle every layer witli the 
mixture as the stack is being built. Incidentally this will make the stack- 
building an easy job, as th(i mixture prevents the sheaves from slipping, 
but, more important, it provides a palatable fodder that will be readily 
eaten in a bad time. If the stack is well built and topped up, and a few 
strips of netting put over the peak and well down the roof and pegged or 
weighted, there will bo no necessity to thatch. I have two stacks that have 
been up six years, and thc‘y are as good as thfi day they were built. Two 
sheaves of hay per day (three of straw or its (Fjjuivalent in silage) will keep 
an average dry Vast going.— T. H. Shepherd, at Hubbo Bureau ConfcTence. 
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Some Factors for Successful Wheat¬ 
growing* 

Obsbevations made when Judging Crop and Fallowing 

Competitions. 


W. D. KERLK, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor.* 

At tho outset I would like to congratulate the Orenfell P.A. & H. Associa¬ 
tion on the excellence of their competitions, which lack nothing in en¬ 
thusiasm, and are, beyond any doubt, achieving their big objective, namely, 
imi)roved farming methods and increased production. District wheat 
growers have supported the competitions excellently, and the average quality 
of the blocks submitted has increased 50 per cent, in the four years during 
which competitions have been conducted. 

I propose dealing with three asi)ect3 of wheat-growing, namely, fallowing, 
rotation, and disease, which the competitions referred to suggest to me as 
iMi\dng particular significance in this district. 

Fallowing is Essential. 

With regard to fallowing, there is no doubt that the foundation of the 
wheat crop is the soil ami it;s proper cultivation, so that at seeding tinne 
it is in an ideal physical (jondition to promote good germination of the 
grain, and induce the vigorous rooting system so essential to the succassful 
development of a healthy, strong udieat plant. This o’bjo(*t can be obtained 
by tho adoption of certain principles now regarded a.s essential for suc¬ 
cessful wheat-growing. Tho ideal seed-bed for wheat is one which consists 
of a compacted layer of moist soil some 2§ inches deep, overlying a moist 
miil>soil and prott»cted by a dry layer of loo.se soil and small clod.s of approxi¬ 
mately 2 inches in thickness. While the methods to adopt to sec?iir(‘ tlii^ 
ideal condition must nece^ssarily vary with difTerent soils, there should be 
•OHIO attempt to attain slandarrlisation in similar soils in a locality. 

Th<^ first essential is to coimiuaiee fallowing early so a.s to cKujserve all 
available moisture and to promote suitable biological conditions. The cro]> 
oomi)elitions in tins district have shown distinctly that Juno and July 
fallows produce better crops than those commenced late. Of the six placed 
crops in the two 1926 competitions, five were first ploughed in these months. 

Tho fii*st cultivation afU‘r ploughing should bo a tliorougli spring- 
toothing to tlie jdoughing depth in order to bring the clods to the surface 
and to sift the fine soil to the bottom to form the compacted layer referred 
to above. Early ploughing allows this initial cultivation to take place at 
a more suitable time; it should at least always he done in spring before 

♦Paper read at the Agricultural Bureau Conference at Grentell. Match, 1927. 
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the advent of hot dry weather. .Subeequent cultivations should be shallow 
and done with the object of stirring the mulch soil only, keeping it in a 
loose, dry condition, and weed-free. It is in these workings that wheat- 
growers chiefly err. In/sufficient attention is given to regulating the imple¬ 
ments to work uniformly at the correct depth, particularly approaching 
seeding time, and not infrequently a loose, open soil, rapidly drying out, 
is the result at this time. Witli such a condition, root growth is checked, 
nonmal growth cajinot take i)'la<‘e, and being in a weakened condition the 
plants are more susceptible to attack by parasitic fungi, such as take-all, 
footrot, &c. 

Perhaps tlie most frequent cause of harm to the fallows is allowing 
w’eeds to grow to such a height tliat the disc-cultivator has to be einployt*d 
and to a depth ruinous to the compacted sub-surface soil. It is essential 
tliat all weeds should be destroyed when they are very small by shallow 
cultivation, preferably iwdth the harrows. Neglecting the fallow in Novem¬ 
ber and December is the oliief cau£^ of dirty fallow, and there is ample 
evidence to show that cultivations during these months have a more 
beneficial effect than in any other month of the fallow period. It is evident 
too, that the more frequently the fallow is worked, provided it is done 
in the right manner, the better the chance of maximum yields. As evidence 
of this, the winning crop in the Central Western Championship Comin*- 
tition, which obtained the highest points in all competitions in the State, 
was cultivated ten times bet\veen ploughing and sowing. Working the soil 
during the hot summer months is, of course, not recommended unless rain 
has destroyed the mulch—in which case it should be restored. 

The Iraplemenks to Use. 

The best implements for working the fallow depend very much on tlio 
soil and the state of tlie fallow, but the ideal is to commence with tlie 
i^ringtooth cultivator to the depth of the ploughing, and to do all subse¬ 
quent cultivations with the rigid tine cultivator or the liarrows. The 
determining factor in the choice of implement is usually the amount of 
weed growth. 3t is oft(*n pos.sible to deal very effectively with these when 
very young by the use of the harrows, but should weather conditions, 
&c., delay the working until the weeds are too big, the rigid tine culti¬ 
vator with suitable iK)ints will put the fallows into excellent condition. 
There is no doubt that for 'working the fallow the rigid tint* cultivator 
or scarifier is the most satisfactory implement for most claSx^^s of soil. 
Compared with the springtooth, because it can be set to the d(*sire<l depth, 
it does muoli more uniform work, makes a more even mulch, and leaves 
the top of the compacted sub-surface area level, not rid god. This makes for 
a much more unifonn condition of the fallow generally, and results in a 
more even crop. With the correct points, or fitted with knife bars, it can 
deal inudhi more effectively with weed growth, particularly thistles and 
melons; it has not, however, the sifting action of the springtooth, and 
should not displace it for the first cultivation. I wish particularly to 
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i^commeiwi the wider adoption of the rigid tine type of cultivator, as 
I have seen in fallowing and crop competitions ample evidence of their 
\i«lne and superiority over other implements. 

The disc cultivator, regard(Ml with such a friendly eye hy most wheat 
growers, is without doubt the best inuplement of all to put the fallow in 
bad condition. While admitting its value in destroying large weeds, it 
must he admitted that tlieir destruction when small with other implements 
or she^ is nearly always possible, and that large weeds are the sign of 
nc^glected fallows. Deep discing ruins the compacted sul>-surfaee layer, and 
delivers the clods to the bottom and fine soil to the surface whore it is 
easily crusted by the first rain. As discing usually takes place after harvt‘.st 
ill January or Pebniary, not only is the w<Hole physical condition of the 
fallows practically ruined, but rapid evaporation of moisture results, and 
there is not sufficient time h) restore consolidation unless s]x*cial mcan^ are 
devised, and they very rarely are. 

llie value of she<*f) on tlie fallow does not appear to be fully realised. 
They should undoubtedly lx* rcgardc^d as essential on every wheat farm; 
not only are they in themselves a profitable source of rtwenue, but thev 
are a big factor in the production of an ideal fallow by keeping doun wei^l 
growth and assisting to produce a firmed sub-surface area. It is fnxpiently 
the case where sheep are run in conjunction with wheat that the latter 
is sacrificed for the former. Tliis practice is to be condtnnned and should 
not be necessary if n pro})cr rotation of crops is practised. 

Adopt a Definite Rotation. 

The adoption of a definite rotation system is a fat^tor in wlieat-grcivviug 
wdiich should engage the attention of growers in this and similar di.'-tri<*t‘^. 
With the somewhat haphazaixl methods Ixuiig followed, particularly tlu^ 
growing of wheat continuously on stubble land, depletion of organic matter 
must occur, and in conseqiK'nce a loss in fertility and a very harmful 
effect on the physical condition of the soil. The two-course rotatioji of 
wlw'ut and fallow, while many times preferable to wheat continuou^ly, 
can be improved upon by the wider adoption of a three-course rotation of 
(1) ivheat, (2) oats, and (8) fallow, or (1) wdieat, (2) pasture, and f:!) 
fall(Ov, which would ponnit of more sheep being (^arrird. maintain tlu^ 
fertility and physical condition of the soil, and give greater r(‘1urn> I he 
ncHif’ssity of such a rotation is l)ecoraing recognised in the older wheat 
districts of the State where the h>ss of organic matter ha.s had a serious 
effwt on the soil. It is necessary also for the control of wheat diseases, 
])artieularly tako-all and foot-rot. 

Wiile the addition of some leguminous crop to a rotation would in all 
probability bo the ideal system, suitable crops such as field peas could not 
profitably employed. It would appear advisable to enoourago by heavy 
applications of 8Uporphos])hate to the wheat crop, the growth of the chn^ers 
and trefoil which come naturally in. the wheat stubble. These provide 
excellent sheep feed or material for ploughing in. 
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In this district the most suitable rotation would seem to be (1) wheat, 
(2) oats, and (B) fallow. This would provide for the same area under 
wheat and oats, which would at first sight be considered too great. But 
the rotation is designed to enable considerably more sheep to be carried and 
the oats could ibe utilised as green feed, for hay or grain, or for storage 
as silage or grain in silos for drought periods. This rotation would assist 
largely in the control of take-all by virtue of the fact that oats are not 
susceptible to tliis fungus, and would assist in preventing flag smut by 
providing oaten chafF for horse feed rather than flag smut-infected wheat on 
chaff—a fruitful sourcje of infection. 

A rotation which has been under experiment in the Gulgong district 
for the last seven years has given ver>^ excellent results and could probably 
be more widely adopted. It consists of (1) fodder crop and fallow, (2) 
wheat. The fodder crop, for which experiments have found oats to be the 
most satisfactory, is sown at the end of March. This is stocked with 
sheep off and on from May to the end of September when the ground is 
pjjipghed and treated as an ordinary fallow, sowing with wheat eventuating 
the following May. Under this system excellent feed for sheep is detained 
—^particularly for lambing owes or for fat lamb raising. The actual 
carrying capacity of the crop of oats is difficult to estimate, but last season 
on the 15 acres devoted to the experiment practically continuous feeding 
for three months for from an average of 75 to 100 sheep was provided. This 
included 160 lambing ewes put in on 23rd July and taken out as they 
lamlxpd, and thus reduced to fifty at the end of August. 

The chief benefit of a rotation to the wheat-grower is the effect on the 
wheat yield, and it can be definitely stated that in the district where these 
experiments are being conducted, the feeds from the variety trial run in 
conjunction with the exiwriment are always 50 to 60 per cent, aibove the 
average, and never yet has an area of wheat been seen in the district to 
equal them in appearance, freedom from disease, and prosx)ective yield. 

The average yield of wheat varieties for sovtm years has been 24 bushels 
50 lb. With seven or eight different varieties each year, the average 
rainfall being 14-70 inches on the fallow and 13 70 inches on the crop, 
yields up to 38 bushels 40 lb. have been obtained, and in 1922, with ff'73 
inches of rain only, 21 bushels were obtained with Waratah. This last 
season, with 11 8 inches of rain on the crop and 23*66 inches on the fallow, 
the plots averaged 21 bus. 7 lb. per acre, which, taking into cjonsideration 
that they had the previous year carried an excellent fodder crop, and that 
the “ finishing ” rains were very light for wheat, is very satisfactory. The 
average of nearly 25 bushels per acre over seven years (four of which 
wore particularly bad seasons) is probably equal to the average on bare 
fallow obtained in this district by the b€»t farmers for the same period, but 
considerably more sheep have been carried. 

The Grenfell district has approximately the flame altitude aa Gulgong, 
has a flimilar annual rainfall, only less erratic, and for the most part a 
much superior class of soil. It is suggested therefore, that some con- 
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sideration l>e given to this rotation in at least the more favounxl portion 
of the district, because it will permit more sheep to be carried, will result in 
better and more disease-free crojw, and materially increase the farm revenue. 

Control Fnngoui Diseases. 

Mention has been made of fungous diseases attacking wheat, and as these 
diseases exact sucli a heavy toil each year, accounting for a reduction in 
yield of approximately 2,0()0,(XjO bushels annually in this State alone, it 
is advisable that every means possible should be adopted to combat tlaui;. 
The problem of reducing the high loss from disease can be approached in 
three ways—(1) by further research work in the causation of disease' and 
improved methods of control, and the production of disease resistant 
varieties; (2) by preventing the imi)ortation of diseases from other coun¬ 
tries; and (3) by wheat growers making themselves more conversant with 
the various diseases and the methods for their control. With rc'gard to 
the first two, every effort is being made in these directions by the Depart¬ 
ment, and it will be admitted with outstanding success. With regard to 
the last, the most prominent result of wheat-growing competitions is,% 
believe, the increase in knowledge regarding the nature and control of 
fungous diseases. It does not appear to be realised, however, how inti¬ 
mately bound up with general agricultural practice is the problem of 
disease cojil ol. For example, correct methods of fallowing and the pro- 
dc.ction of a proper seed-bed, in which the water and air can penetrate 
siowly but deeply, and a sub-surface soil that is firmed to prevent a rapid 
spread of fungi which may be present, will tend to eliminate diseases such 
as flag smut, take-all, and foot-rot; the use of pure, graded seed free of 
internal infection will considerably check other diseases, such as flying 
smut, &c., and a proi)er rotation system will purify the soil by starving out 
fungous parasites. 

It is suggested, therefore, that more attention could be pa d to this aspect 
of the question, and, also, that it would pay wheat growers to ohst'rro more 
closely the behaviour of wlieat varieties as regards disease infection. It 
is apparent that each variety has its own degree of disease susceptibility, 
chiefly associated with its physiological characteristics, which may have a 
very definite influence on the crops in a particular locality. The varieties 
under cultivation are many and increasing in number each year, a factor 
which I think tends towards the spread rather than the control of disease. 
It is thought that the number of varieties on the individual farm should 
be decidedly limited, and that the wholesale practice of seed exchange is 
not desirable and should be largely supplemented by field selection from 
the variety showing the most desirable characteristics on the farm. 

The destructive influence of wheat diseases, therefore, could be largely 
escaped in any community by the majority of farmers uniting in a common 
effort to limit the number of varieties and improve the quality of them by 
selection, by becoming more familiar with the nature, causation, and control 
of the diseases, and by the adoption of an economical system of rotation 
and proved cultivation meibods. 
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Tubbrolb-pree Herds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “tubercle-free,” and,- unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each hei-d :— 


Owner. 

Addresfi. 

Breed. 

Number 

testefl. 

Expiry date 
of this certification. 

William Thompson Masonic 
Schools. 

Baulkham Hills 


33 

16 June, 

1927. 

Department of Education .. 

(iosford Farm Homes 


32 

16 June, 

1927. 

H. W. Burton Bradley 

Sherwood Farm, 

M oorlaiid. 

Jersey.. 

71 

21 June, 

1927. 

Department of Education ... 

Mittagong Farm 
Homes. 

*' 

33 

7 July. 

1927. 

Hygienic Dairy Company .. 

GlenfiolU Farm, 

Casula, Liverpool. 


113 

16 Aug., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Morisset Mental 
Hospital. 


14 

18 Oct., 

1927. 

Department of Education .. 

May Villa Homes .. 

. 


3 Nov., 

1927. 

Do do 

Eastwood Home 


10 

3 Nov., 

1927. 

Do do 

H urLstone Agricul¬ 
tural High School. 


47 

4 Nov., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Rydalmere Mental 
Hospital. 


61 1 

23 Nov., 

1927. 

A. E. Collins.| 

Ha/.e1hurst Dairy, 

Bowral. 

I 

10 ! 
, 1 

6 Dec., 

1927. 

Miss Brennan . 

Arrankamp, Bowral, 

..... 

27 

7 Dec., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department ' 

Callaii Park Mental 
Hospital. ‘ 


26 1 

1 15 Dec., 

1927. 

Department of Education .., 

Yan C O A gricultural, 

High School. 


26 

12 Jan., 

1928. 

A. V. Chaffey . 

“ Lily dale, Glen 

1 lines. 


lo 

25 Jan., 

1928. 

Lunacy Department 

Keutnore Mental 
Hospital. 


99 : 

1 Feb., 

1928, 

Walaroi College .' 

Orange . 


2 1 

3 Feb., 

1928. 

Lunacy Department 

Orange Mental Hos-, 
pital. 


3 ; 

1 

7 Feb., 

192H. 

Australian Missionary 
College. 

Cooranbong ... 


51 ! 

11 Feb., 

1928. 


— Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


“Wheat: The Milling Angle prom the Growers’ 

View-point.” 

The chief attribiite-s of Australian wheat, from a flour view-point, are 
marked whiteness and extremely low moisture content. Since our wheat 
is highly thought of, it is worth endeavouring to increase the standard of 
recjognition that is afforded it on the basis of general quality, condition, 
evenness, and cleanliness. A small pamphlet entitled “ Wheat: The Milling 
Angle from the Growers^ View-point/^ which discusses the means by which 
farmers may avoid dissatisfaction between ixurchaiser and seller and 
possibly reduce price dockage, has recently ‘been issued by th© Department 
and is available free on application to the Fnder-Seoretary. 
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Green Colour in Butter* 

A. A. RAM8AY, Chief Chemist, A. M. BROWN, Special Dairy Instructor, 
and H. H RANDELL, Assistant Bacteriologist. 

During tlie early spring of 192*6, a further occurrenee of an albnormal 
greenish-grey colour, similar to that recorded in this Gazette in April, 192^, 
made itself manifest in some of the butter manufactured in two of the 
dairying districts of New South Wales. 

Further investigations as to the cause of the phenomenon have been 
carried out by the Dairy, Chemist’s, and Biological Branches of the Depart¬ 
ment, and the results of these investigations are summarised in the present 
article. 

The results of the experiments conducted in connection with the previous 
occurrence of this condition indicated that an aphis inf(\station was in some 
way responsible for the trouble, and with a view to obtaining further data 
in support of this theory, as well as on the subj(K-t generally during this 
outbreak, a herd of cows was selected Avhieh was grazed on flat country 
where the pastures consisted almost entirely of trefoil {Medicago denti- 
culaia) infested with a])liide>. A number of eows in tliis herd were visibly 
affected with a skin irritation known as dermatitis. The following experi¬ 
ments were carried out:— 


Experiment No. 1. 

The milk from one of the eows known as Magpie/’ a black and white 
animal whose skin was ratlu^r badly affected with the skin irritation men¬ 
tioned above, was kept distan(*t from that of the remainder of the herd and 
was separated by itself. Half the cream obtained was neutralise*! to -1 per 
cent, acidity and pasteurised (holding system), while the other half was 
left unpasteurised. Butter was made from each lot. Immediately after 
being made, the pasttuirised butter had a very dull colour, indicative of a 
gre*,en tinge and after standing for two days a distinct green colour de¬ 
veloped, whicli became more pronounced as time w(uit on. The unpasteur- 
ised butter, which was churned at -16 per cent. Acidity, was a little dull 
in colour immediately after being made and altered very little after two 
days, but as time went on it developed a rather dull briek-like yellow 
colour with no green tinge. 


Experiment No. 2. 

I’he milk from two other animals Cherry ” and another) whose skins 
appeared free from any irritation, Tvas kept distinct from that of the re¬ 
mainder of the herd and was st'parated by itself. Half the cream obtained 
was neutralised to ‘2 per cent, acidity and pasteurised (holding system), 
while the other half was left unpasteurised. Immediately after being made 
the pasteurised butter had a very dull colour, with a distinct inclination to 
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a g’reen tinge, which, after standing for two days, developed into a pro¬ 
nounced green colour, becoming more definite as time went on. The 
unpasteurised lot, which was churned at :34 per cent, acidity had a rather 
dull colour when first made, which did not alter on standing for two days, 
but became a rather dull yellow as time went on, with no indication of the 
green colour noted in the pasteurised lot. The contrast in the colours of 
these two butters was most marked. 

Experiment No. 3. 

The milk from tlie affected cow Magpie,'’ mentioned in Experiment 
1 ^ 0 . 1, was kept distinct from that of tlie remainder of the herd, and was 
again separated by itself, but as there was not sufficient cream to divide 
into two lots as in Experiment ITo. 1, it was pasteurised witliout beinu* 
neutralised and churned at *1 per cent, acidity. The butter produced had a 
fairly normal colour when first made, but developed a greenish tinge as time 
went on. 

The milk from ^^Cherry ” (one of the apparently unaffected cows mentioned 
in Experiment No. 2), w«^s separated by itself. The cream was pasteurised 
without being neutralised and churned at T2 per cent. The butter produced 
was rather dull in colour when first made, but developed a distinct greenish 
tinge as time went on, the colour being more pronounced in this lot than 
in the butter made fwm the milk of the affected coams in this (*X|><>riment. 

Experiment No. 4. 

Some of the cream from the remainder of the herd was divided into two 
lots, one being pasteurised without being neutralised and the other lot left 
unpasteurised. The pasteurised butter which was churned at 24 cent, 
acidity, had an almost normal colour immediately after manufacture, and did 
not alter in colour as time went on. The unpasteurised butter which wavS 
churned at *44 per cent, acidity, had an almost normal colour, which did 
not alter as time went. 


Experiment No. 5. 

A herd of cows which* grazed on iboth high and low lands was selected 
in order to obtain what might be termed “ control ” samples. There was 
comparatively little herbage on this farm. The trefoil present was not badly 
infested with aphides, and was mostly growing near a creek, where very 
little grazing was done. The flat country was mostly cultivated and was 
producing fine crops of Iticerne, barley, and oats, none of which apparently 
attracts aphides. Besides being fed on these standing green fodder crops, 
the pastures contained barley-grass and crow-foot in fair abundance. 

Cream produced on this farm was divided into two lots, one being pas¬ 
teurised without being neutralised, and the other left unpasteurised. The 
butter made from both these lots of cream, which were churned at *1 per 
cent, acidity, was absolutely normal in colour. 
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Retails of Eiperimeiits. 

The results of these experiments abundantly corroborate previous deduc¬ 
tions that the aphis pest is intimately associated with the production of the 
green colour now under review, and that pasteurisation definite^ accen¬ 
tuates the trouble. They also indicate that the production of the abnormal 
colour is not limited to the produce of cows suffering from the skin irrita- 
tio-n know as dermatitis, but miay be produced by any one animal and not 
necessarily by every individual unit in the herd. 

The experiments did not indicate that the addition of bicarbonate of soda 
in the neutralising X)roc*e!SS has any connection with the production of the 
green colour. 

Bacteriological Investigatioiis. 

Samples of milk from the two cows " Magpie ” and Cherry,’’ mentioned 
in Ex{Kiriments Nos. 1 and 2, were carefully collected into sterilised tubes 
during milking, and immediately taken to the tem]>orary field lalx^ratory 
for bacteriological examination. 

Mxaminationa of these sami)les were carried out by Breed’s method and by 
the xdate method. 

The direct microscopic count showed: “Magpie” (suffering with der¬ 
matitis)—‘bacteria, none i)er c.c.; leucocytes, 1,000,OCK) per e.c.; “Cherry” 
(ajiparently healthy cow’)—bacteria, none per c.c.; leucocytes, 20,000,000 
per C.C. 

The counts obtained by tlio plate method were low, not exceeding thirty 
bacteria per c.c. in either case. The flora consisted chiefly of chromogenic 
micrococci similar to those usually found in fresh milk. 

As previously meutione<i, butters made from cream separated from milk 
produced by each of these cows developed green colour. Bacteriological 
examinations of the creams which produced these butters (Exixjriinents 
Nos. 1 and 2) showed counts aTid types of bacteria which win’e very similar, 
wliile the cream from th<» mixed milk of the herd (Exfx^riment No. 4) was 
somewhat different, or at least the predominating 1ype.s of organism in the 
mixed cream were different to those found in the cream from the twD 
selected cows. 

The examinations were repeated the following day. The analyses were:— 

Cream (20 hours old), “ Magpie,” first lot (Experiment No. 1), total 
count of bacteria. ^2,000,000 per c.c. Predominating types: Micro¬ 
coccus sp., Sirepto( occus lacticus, and a non-sporing rod (orange- 
yellow coloured) colony. 

Cream, “Magpie,” second lot (Experiment No. 3), total count of 
bacteria, 100,(KK) per e.c. These included the orange-yellow coloured 
colony as found in Experiment No. 1, together with Streptococcus 
lacticus, Zopfius sp., B. coU (type), and Micrococcus sp. 

Cream (20 hours old), “ Cherry,” first lot (Experiment No. 2), total 
count of bacteria, 38,000,000 per c.c. Plates were similar to 
“ Magpie,” first lot. 
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Cream, Cherry/^ second lot (Experiment No, 8), total count of bac¬ 
teria, 120,000 per c.c. Tbo predominating type was the ordinary 
starter organism {Streptococcus lacticus), while there were also 
^present other Ibacteria which were similar to those found in 
cream Magpie,” second lot. 

Cream from mixed milk of herd, first lot (20 hours old), total count of 
bacteria, 120,000,000 per c.c. Predominating type was B. coU 
(type); the plates also showed large numbers of Streptococcus 
lacticus and an orange-yellow coloured colony. 

Cream, mixed, second lot (20 hours old), total count, 80,000,000 per c.c. 
The predoiininating type was the ordinary starter organism; 
other bacteria present in fairly large numbers were varieties of 
B. coU, 

A summary of the results of the examinations of the aibovementioned 
six (‘reams is as follows:— 

Orange-yellow bacterium—^found in five samples. 

Streptococcus lacticus (starter organism) found in all samples. 

Micrococcus sp. (proteolytic) found in four samples. 

B, coli (types) found in two samples. 

Conclusion following Bacteriological Investigation. —The results of the 
bacteriological examinations indicate that apparently there is no definite 
correlation of the ibacteriological flora with development of the abnorm.d 
condition in butter under review, although further experiments are yet 
necessary to prove tliis beyond question. 

Chemical Investigations. 

While certain results have been obtained from the experiments already 
carried out, such as, for instance, the colour.s produced by different treat¬ 
ment of cream, &c., it appears that the change which actually takes place 
in the cream or butter to produce this abnormality, is of a highly complex 
nature and of chemical origin. 

The following samples were forwarded to the Chief Chemist in connec¬ 
tion with the ('X’perimental work (tarried out in the country;— 

1. Milk and cream from e(jw “ Magpie,” affected with skin irritation 

known as dermatitis (mentioned in Experiment N’o. 1). 

2. Milk and cream from cow Cherry,” apparently not affected with 

skin irritation (mentioned in Experiment No. 2). 

3. Cream from “control” herd on crops and pasture not infested 

with aphis (mentioned in Experiment No, 5), 

4 . All experimental butters. 

The result of the examination of these samples shows that the curd in 
the milk of the cow “Magpie,” suffering from dermatitis, and of the cow 
“'Cherry,” not so affected, was white and apparently normal. The curd 
of the cream separated from the milk of the cow “Magpie,” had a very 
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pink ting^. The curd in tlie cream from the control herd which did 
not ingest aphis was free from any pink colour. The curd in all cases was 
otherwise normal. 

It might be suggested that the development of the pink tinge may i)OS- 
sihly synchronise with the first proteid decomposition, but it i» apparent 
that the condition of skin irritation (dermatitis) in the cow “ Magpie, 
is not responsible for the pink colouration, and this supports the suggestion 
that the condition known as dermatitis is not responsible for the peculiar 
colouration in butter. 

Chemical Examinaiion of Experimental Butters .—The examination of 
the abnormal butters showed that in those in which the curd was dark- 
ooloured a certain amount of proteid decomposition had taken place with 
the production of tyrosine and tryptophane. The presence of iron has again 
l)6en established, but it is now noted that the dark colour in the curd from 
affected butter and from which fat had been removed by suita:ble solvents, 
became much darker on exposure to the air. In affected butters, conditions 
favourable or necessary for the formations of melanins were certainly 
present. 

The investigational work carried out supports the probability of tlio 
peculiar dark colouring being of melanin origin. It cannot be stated, 
however, exactly at what stage the formation of the melanoid colour takes 
place, but apparently it has not taken place before the separation of the 
cream. The data, however, sluovs that pasteurisation lu>lps towards the 
development of the peculiar colour, and that on exposure to the air ths 
colouration of the curd is greatly increased. The butter-fat in all cases 
appeared to be normal. 

One important point brouglil .»iit by the chemical investigations is that 
whore a herd of cows is fed on triffoil, &c., on which large numbers of aphis 
are present, some of the cows, jxjssibly a large number, are unaffected, while 
a smaller number, i)erhap3 one or two, as in the herd experimented with 
on this o<.*cas»ion, affc!<-'hid, tlu‘ milk from such cows producing butter 
having a peculiar colour, ^vhile the milk from the remainder of the herd 
produces pxactically normal colon re<l butter. 

The following points have been established from the chemical investi¬ 
gations :— 

1. Cow^s with no visible signs of skin irritation produce dark-coloured 

or abnormally coloured butter. 

2. Cows with visible signs of skin irritation produce butter with a dark 

curd. 

3. Dark curd is more common in pasteurised than in non-pasteurised 

samples. Pasteu^i8^^tion, therefore, appears to hasten the develn.p- 

ment or production of this abnormal colour. 

4. Production of butter with dark-coloured curd appears to be vestricte<t 

to certain members of the herd. 
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5. None of the cows fed on fodder, free or practically free from aphides, 

produced butter with a dark curd. 

6. Curd from the milk of cows which produce 'butter with a dark colour 

is quite normal. 

7. Curd from cream from cows which produce butter with dark curd 

has a pinkish colour. 

Svggestions for Miniinisiiig Trouble. 

Erom the data obtained through the experiments carried out, a number 
of suggestions might be made, which, if followed, may help to minimise the 
trouble. 

1. In the spring of the year, when the aphis pest usually manifests 

itself, the cows should, where possible, be kept off aphis-infested 
herbage and fed on silage or standing crops of lucerne, barley, oats, 
&c., which do not appear to be affected with the pest. 

2. When the aphis infestation is at its height, pasteurisation might be 

dispensed with for the time being, the butter made unaalted, and 
methods of manufacture used which tend to reduce the curd content 
to an absolute minimum. Thus the use of low churning tempera¬ 
tures, small grain, and thorough washing are recommended. 


Wheat tor Sheep in Drought Time. 

At the Dubbo Conference of the Agricultural Bureau, Mr. F. H. Shepherd, 
of Narromine, related an experience with grain feeding of sheep, as 
follows:—“I first tried out wheat in 1902. I made troughs of two 6x1 
boards, nailed V-shape, and braced every few feet. I started giving wheat 
alone, but soon found that the stronger sheep got more than their share, so 
cast about to remedy that defect. Having some beeswing chaff available, 
I mixed about double the quantity by measure with the wheat, and I bad 
no further trouble, as the beeswing prevented bolting. The sheep were 
lambing ewes, and had been dying every day. I gave them between 3 and 
4 ounces per day, and they were also getting scrub. From that time the 
deaths ceased. I knocked all the lambs on the head as they came, most of 
the ewes being too weak to rear them.” 


The Grading op Fruit. 

The operation of grading* fruit has two natural aspects. Of these, the 
more obvious is culling, that is, the removal of the small, damaged and 
diseased fruits, and the more advanced is the separation of fruits into 
classes which are alike, within close limits, in variety, maturity, sound¬ 
ness, colour, size, weight, value, flavour, and freedom from iblemish, or 
alike in a recognised combination of these <iualities.—^Report on Fruit 
Marketing in England and Wales, Mini.stry of -.\griculture and Fisheries, 
England. 
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Why Not More Pigs? 

A Plea eok the Greatbk Development op the Pig 
Industry in New South Wales. 

W. L. HINDMAUSH. MR.O.V.S., BV.Sc., District Veterinary Officer (Nt rth). 

Whrk other countries, notably the United States, Canada, Denmark, and 
Holland, have shown a great interest in the scientific breeding, rearing and 
feeding of pigs, tliis State lias failed to make any great headway. The 
matter has frequently been referred to in the press by authorities who have 
pointed out that the census of T)ig« taken each year has shown that therii 
is little increase in the pig population. When w’e consider the value of the 
I)ig to the dtairy-farmer, and that pigs can be raised profitably where dairy¬ 
farming is not the staple industry, we are led to wonder wliy pig-farmiii’i 
is not more extensively carried on. 

The prolificacy of tlie pig, its rapid growth and fattening qiialitit'*-, au<i 
the variety of foodn that may be used, miake it one of the most profit¬ 
able animals—yet the industry has stagnat-ed. In his addresses to farmers 
at tlie eoiifereneos held at various centres on the coast last year, Dr. G. F. 
Finlay stated that New South Wales had ideal country and conditions for 
the raising of pigs, yet at times ])ig products have to be inif»orted from other 
Stales. 

A close examination of the replii^s given by farmers and otliers interested 
in pig-raising to qnestionsS on the subject, has led us to form the oxunioii 
that these reasons can all he grouped under the following headings;— 

1. Lack of cheap food of tiic right character. 

2. Insufficient knowlKlge of the core required in llii* rearing and 

breeding p{ pigs. 

3. Fear of disease. 

4. Breeding tlie wrong clas- of pig. 

5. Uncertainty of the markets. 

Let us thercjfore exaxiiiiio these jioints, and see if they have any founda¬ 
tion, and if that foundation exists, let us consider how it may he overcome. 

Preliminary Consideration. 

In a country such as Australia, dependent so largely on primary indus- 
trias, it seems strange that lack of food of the right t*haiacter should he 
advanced as a reason for the non-breeding of pigs. Actually, it does not 
appear that we cannot produce the foods, but tliat w'e do not. Pig-raising 
is looked upon as a side lino to other branches of farming, and the raising 
of pigs as a oommeroial proiK>sition, per se, has rarely been taken into con¬ 
sideration. In a good season when there is a flueih of food and plenty of 
milk, tlie dairy-farmer stocks up his piggery, and wheat farmers with 
abund<anoe of inferior grain often buy pigs as a method of turning the 
damaged grain to profit. Should there be a shortage of food owing to an 
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unexpected dry spell or something else, the farmer rushes a lot of half- 
fattened or store pigs to the market, his neighbours do the same, and as 
a result poor prices are obtained. Under such conditions it is impossible 
to make the best profits from pigs. Yet the farmer who is able to top off 
his pigs protperly oibtains big prices, and to him pig-raising is profitable. 

Brought seasons constitute, of course, one of the problems with which 
the farmer in Australia has not yet learned to cope. The future of the pig 
industry is bound up in the regular supply of foodstuffs, and if the farmer 
cannot rely on having at all times an abundance of suitable foods, the 
industry will remain in its present haphazard condition. The Australian 
farmer is, however, in this happy position, that he can produce the greater 
part of the foods required on the farm. In Denmark, for instance, practi¬ 
cally all the concentrates used for pigs have to be imported, and in spite 
of this handicap, Denmark can command the highest prices in the English 
markets. Hence we must first consider the foods that can ibe raised for 
pigs on the farm and elsewhere. The value of dairy products is well 
known and need only be lightly touched upon, but before going into detail 
regarding other foodstuffs, we may disemss foods generally and se6 what 
part they variously play in the growth and development of the animal body. 

The Essentials of Nutrition. 

■ Briefly, foods may be divided under the following lieadings:— 

Carhohydrutes, or foods composed mainly of starches, sugar, and fats or 
oils.—To this class belong the gi*ains, rriot crops, fruits, and to some (extent 
oil cakes and meals. They are used by the body to keep up the temperature^ 
provide energy, and lay on fat. It may be pointed out that it is not neces¬ 
sary to feed fat and oil to animals so that they may lay on fat. The animal 
body is able to manufacture all the fat required from starches and sugars. 

Proteins, or foods containing nitrogen.—To this class belong milk, meat, 
and meat by-products, leguminous plants, mill offal, and certain cakes and 
meals. This class of food is required for the normal grow'th and development 
of the body. It is especially required in the (;ase of brood sows and young 
growing pigs. The animal body cannot manufacture protein, it must be 
supplied as protein in the food. 

Minerah .—Certain minerals are required for the building up of the 
framework of the body, and for the chemical changes that occur in the 
nutrition and the growth of the body. Of these, lime and phosphorus are 
the minerals usually deficient in food. Necessary minerals are found in the 
legumes and growing plants, and in certain concentrates. Bonemeal will 
supply phospliorus and lime, while vrood charcoal or ash will usually give 
the other minerals needed. 

Vitamines ,—In recent years our knowledge of nutrition has so far 
advanced that it has been found that there are minute quantities of certain 
materials in foods without which growth cannot take place and disease 
results. These substances have been called vitamines. Vitamines may be 
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found in most of the foods raised on the farm, and are especially plentiful 
in milk, prre<*n voffctahles, lu(*erne, growing crops, animal fats (if not sub¬ 
jected to (‘xcessive heat in i)i*epnration), seeds, grains, fruits, and root crops. 

llouglily in the case of growing pigs there should be four parts of car¬ 
bohydrate food to one part of i)rotein. Pigs grow so rapidly that a liigh 
protein ration is needed. 

The Plea of Insufficient Food.” 

With the foregoing as a basis, let us examine the foods that arc nvaila])le 
or that could be raised on the farm, and see if tlic contention of in«uffi- 
cieiit foocl’^ can be maintained. 

Dairy By-products .'—Skim milk, butter milk, or whey can be obtained 
on most dairy farina. If not used for pigs or calves, there is little U“>(‘ for 
them, except in the case of casein factories, and as that industry i> only 
in th(3 devcIopm(*ntal stage, it is unlikt^ly tliat it will make heavy demands 
on the skim milk supidy at present. In conjunction with other food‘s, milk 
is most valuable for pig-raising. Containing much protein and mineral 
matter, it is valuable for all classes of pigs—from the newly weane<l sm*ker 
to the pig ill the fattening pen. Generally siieaking, 6 to 10 lb. of milk 
daily is ample for pigs. It must be borne in mind that with the removal 
of the fat from the milk in separating, valuable substances nect'ssary to 
growth are also r(*movod. The use of greater amounts ol* milk is not 
econoinicnl, and the feeding of milk alone is not advised. 'JVfilk should 
be used in conjunction with otlier foods, and for this purpose grains and 
gr(*en crops are advised. 

Grains .—Practically all the grains raised in this country can be used 
successfully for jugs. 'Fhey are mainly carbohydrate foods, and for practical 
purposes can be consid(*red to give equal results. In New South AValos 
the grains mostly used are maize and wheat. The latter lias not been suffi¬ 
ciently made use of in this State as a pig food, and in wheat districts 
tluTc is no reason why pig-raising should not be an iH'ononiical nut hod of 
disposing of grain of low grade. Such foods, however, sliould not con- 
8titut(3 almost the whole ration. They must be balanced with more concen¬ 
trated foods that contain protein. Where milk is obtainable, it is of high 
value in this regard, but the deficiency may be made up with lucerne and 
other l(*gumcs, abattoir by-products, pollard, oilcakes, and meals. The 
heavy b^eding of brood sows and young growing pigs on grain is not re¬ 
commended. 

Mill Offal .—^Bran is rich in crude protein and phospliorus, but poor in 
lime, and as a general rule it is too bulky to be satisfactory as a pig food. 

Pollard is more suitable to those animals. Like bran, it is rich in protein 
and phosphorus, and poor in lime. Where other foods do not supjdy tlii^ 
deficiency, it can he made up by the use of bone meal or lime. Pollard is 
generally made use of as an adjunct to other foods. Its nutritive value 
varies to some cx:tent according to the thoroughness of the milling. (Com¬ 
bined with milk, a little grain, and green food, it is excellent for the sow 
and young pigs. 
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Roc' Orops ,—These include potatoes, sweet potatoes, artichokes, arrowroot, 
sugar beet, mangels, turnips, &c. The value of these foods depends upon 
their large carbohydrate content. Owing to the large amount of water 
they contain, they are, weight for weight, only about one-fifth ihe value 
of grain. As with the grain, it is necessary to add protein-containing 
foods to the ration when these crops are extensively used. In certain 
of our districts they could well be used for pigs. Where the climate suits, 
their advantages in the way of easy storage are well known. In the case 
of crops such as sweet potatoes, the pigs could be allowed to do their own 
harvesting. 

Potatoes are usually boiled before feeding, although they are sometimes 
left for the pigs to harvest, while the larger root crops are sometimes sliced 
before feeding. The statements published at times that an acre of roots 
will fatten a certain number of pigs in a given time should the accepted with 
caution, since unless supplemented with other foods the pigs will not thrive. 

Other Vegetable Crops -—Pumpkins and such vegetables may roughly be 
considered to be equal to root crops in feeding value. The seeds are rich 
in protein and oil, but their alleged value as a worm medicine is negligible, 
in certain parts of New South Wales where the milk supply is limited, good 
results are obtained by turning the pigs on to the paddocks to do their own 
harvesting of pumpkins, after the maize planted in the same paddocks h)as 
been gathered. Maize and a little milk are practically the only other foods 
given, and the pigs do well and bring the usual market prices. 

Protein-containing Oreen Crops ,—These include lucerne, clovers, peas, 
beans, and rape. Green crops such as oats, wheat, barley, and other grasses, 
can be included when immature and in the active growing stage, as they 
then arc rich in protein. I..ater, when mature, the protein content is 
diminished and their main feeding value is in the seed. When little or no 
milk is available, these foods are of the greatest value in providing a 
balanced ration. Although it has been stated that pigs are not adapted 
for grazing, in actual practice it is found that on almost all green crops 
they do well, and with the addition of grain are profitable to raise. Of the 
crops enumerated, lucerne is the most valuable, but all the legumes and 
green crops are of high value. 

In America, lucerne hay has been used as a pig food, and it has been 
stated that, provided that it does not comprise more than 10 per cent, of the 
ration, pigs are able to digest it. It is fed long or chopped up with the 
food. In New South Wales, where lucerne meal has been found of value 
as a poultry food, this product could also be used for pigs. It must be 
remembered that there is a prejudice against heavy feeding of pigs on 
lucerne, since the meat is said to be affected, and it is usually recommended 
that lucerne feeding be discontinued a month before it is intended to kill, 
so that the taint will be removed from the meat. 


Peas, tares, &c., are excellent and have much the same value as lucerne. 
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Grains and other carbohydrates are necessary when pigs are largely 
fed on green crops, especially when they do their own harvesting. Pigs 
are fattened in some districts on lucerne and other grazing, together with 
hand-fed maize with good results. 

Molasses .—This is useful in comhination with other foods. It is a 
carbohydrate. Care should be taken in feeding as it may cause scouring in 
pigs not accustomed to it, and it will also taint the meat if fed in large 
amounts. In any case it should be discontinued during the three or four 
weeks prior to killing. 

Abattoir By-products. —Meat, meatmeal, bonemeal, &c., are most useful 
as a protein supplement to the ration, and bonemeal is very necessary when 
the ration is deficient in lime and phosphorus. As a purchased supplement, 
meatmeal is one of the most valuable to the farmer. Even where the ration 
appears to be satisfactory, the addition of meatmeal in even small amounts 
will make a marked difference in the condition of the pigs. After being 
boiled down offal is fed to pigs in country slaughter-houses. It is usually 
the sole ration, and while pigs do fatten on it, better results would be 
obtained if grain were fed with it. 

Oilcakes and meal vary according to the seed from which they are pre¬ 
pared and the method of manufacture. They are useful in supplying crude 
protein to the growing animals, and should be used when there is a de¬ 
ficiency of protein in the food supplied. Cottonseed meal has been used 
largely in the XJ.S.A., and with the interest latterly taken in the growing 
of cotton in this State it may be on the market as a local product in the 
future. Great care must be taken in feeding it to pigs, as it is liable to 
cause poisoning, but it is a valuable food. 

Restaurant refuse is used in many instances for the feeding of pigs. It 
provides in most cases a balanced ration, but care diould be taken that it is 
not allowed to sour or ferment. The disadvantage of this method of feed¬ 
ing is that foreign matters may gain access to the food through carelessness 
or misadventure, and loss be caused. 

The foods available for pigs in this State therefore are as follows:— 

Green Crops. 

Maize, lucerne, tares, wheat, peas, sorghum, oats, rape, grasses, barley, 
clovers. 

Boots. 

Potatoes, arrowroot, swedes, mangels, artichokes, sweet potafoes. 

Vegetables. 

Practically all classes. 

Grain. 

Maize, wheat, barley, peas, beans. 

DAmy By-pboduots. i 

Skim milk, buttei* milk, whey. 
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Abattoir By-products. 

lfeatmeal> bonemeal, offal^ land iBstaoiraivt refu$a 

Mill and other By-products. 

Bran, pollard, oilcakes, lucerne meal. 

Plenty of Food Available. 

From such a list it should be i> 08 sible, by judicious selection, to have 
ample food of the required character through the year for the feeding and 
rearing of pigs. It certainly does not appear that the farmer in a suitable 
district can justify the statement that pigs are not raised because of in¬ 
sufficient food', ildtioational measures should be taken in various districts 
to show how such crops as are suitable to the district can lie raised and fed 
to pigs at a profit. One of the great reasons why so little attention has been 
paid to pig-feeding is that dairy-fannens have relied almost solely on milk 
and maize for the jiurpose, and have not given the attention to other feed¬ 
ing stuffs that is meriited. 

{To he coiicliideiL) 


Put a ‘‘ Mixtuke '' in the Silage Pit 

The bigger the mixture you can put into the pits the more It is relished by 
stock and the better they do on it. I have noted at shows that prizes ar(i 
nearly always given to samples of silag(^ made from clean, long-strawcd 
c*ro])s: if I were a buyer 1 would give considerably more for the fiiK', sliovt 
mixed stuff. I am inclined to think that where saffron thistles are bad in 
a crop it would pay much better to pit than try and strip it. There is nothing 
obnoxious to stock in the saffron, and pitting would soften the stalks and 
pricks. The same ap])Iies to wild lettuce or any other of the thistles, exclud¬ 
ing, of course, tlie .Mexican.— F. IF. Stiepiikrd, at Duhbo Bureau Confeieucc. 


Why do the Americans Grade Wheat? 

Firstly, they believe it to be unfair to saddle^ the good wheat-grower 
with the faults and misfortunes of the man who grows tlie poor stuff. 

Secondly, it is a great incentive to tlu‘ farmer to grow and harvest the 
very best quality he can if he is assured of reaping the reward of a better 
price. 

lliirdly, they believe that the buyer wants to know as near as possible 
the kind of wheat ho is buying, and that the confidence or lack of it that the 
buyer has in purchasing a parcel of wheat will very considerably affect the 
price he will pay. 

Fourthly, their grading system enables them to establish and maintain 
fixed standards^ the nam^s of which indicate to all the purchasing world 
exactly the quality and condition of the grain sold according to the grade 
specified on a certificate issued ami guaranteed by the (Tovernment under 
the Grain Act.— ^D. Kelly, at Duhho Bureau (Conference. 
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Anthracnose of Lettuce. 

W. A. BIKMINGHAM» AsBlataot Biologist. 

Dubiko September, 1926, Mr. A. J. Finn, Special Agricultural Instructor, 
submitted to the Biological Branch for examintion certain lettuce plants 
from the Ooulbum district for the determiuation of the disease attacking 
them. The disease proved to be anthracnose, due to the fungus Marsnonina 
panattoniana (Borlese) =M, performs E and E. This disease has also been 
known by the names of “ shot-hole,’’ leaf perforation,” “ rust,” and ring- 
spot.” This is the first known record of its occurrence in New South Wales. 

Mr. 0. 0. Brittlebank, Biologist, Victoria, recorded it in that State in 
1919. He states: 

Owing to the war conditions, lettuce seed could not bo obtained from the usual 
source, and consequently supplies were obtained from a certain centre in the 
United States of America. Part of one of these consignments was sold to and 
planted by' the owner of a market garden in a Melbourne suburb, and it was 
from this garden that lettuce leaves affected with the disease wore obtained by 
Ml. Charles French, junior, Government Entomologist. 

There is no doubt as to the source from which the disease was brought here, as 
plants were raised in the garden from other seed, but only those from American 
seed were affected. Acting upon the advice of officers of the Department of 
Agriculture the diseased plants were destroyed, and up to the present no fresh 
outbreak of the disease has been reported. . . . The history of the entry of 

this disease into Australia is like that of several other plant diseases, and (dearly 
shows the danger attacduMl to the unrestricted importation of seed from various 
parts of the world where ('ortain diseases aro known to exist. 

The disease Las a wide distribution, having been recorded in Germany, 
France. Holland, Italy, England and U.S.A, 


Economic Importance of Anthracnose. 

Th(‘ grower who submitted th(‘ s|)<Hninens in New South Wales had only 
a few plants involved, but he stated that he knew of two growers in the 
Goulbiirii district who had lost iu one case 16,000 plants and in another 
case 30,000 plants. This loss was attributed to tho same disease, but thv# 
writer had no 0 ])portunit.v of confirming the statement, as all plants were 
said to have been destroyed. 

The disease is reported as having been prevalent in Ohio in' 1895, where 
it caused considerable loss to lettuce growers. Practically the entire acre¬ 
age of this crop was lost by growers in Grand Rapids in 1898, and from 
50 to 60 per cent, loss has been rexjorded in Germany. In Kent, England, 
in 1922, one grower stated: There was no end of this trouble. I planted 
out 8J acres of lettuce and ihey are so badly attacked that we shall have 
to jilougli them in. ... 3 Jiaw this year (1922) had u])wards of 20 
acres that has beim j)ra(‘ti(adly valueless owing to this trouble. Five acres 
of White Cos are now (February 1923) be(*oming iufe.sted with the disease.’'^ 
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Description of fbe Disease. 

On the Leaf ,—The fungus produces small, water-soaked spots, which 
enlarge, become straw-coloured to brownish, and measure up to a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. The spots are circular, but where the spread is 
reetricted by the veins they are angular in shape. Ultimately the spots 
show dead areas in the centre, which later fall away, giving the leaves a 
shot-hole appearance. Diseased leaves wither quickly and the lettuce is 
liable to rot under storage conditions. 

On the Mid-rib .—The spots, which are elongated and take an elliptical 
form, are to be found particularly on the underside and near the base. 
These brown or reddish-brown areas disturb the functions of the entire 
leaf. 

Generally plants in infested beds show dwarfing and a yellow to brown 
discolouration. 


Diisemination cl the Diaeace. 

The disease has occurred suddenly in greenhouses and in fields where 
previous outbreaks were not known, but the means of introduction is not 
definitely known. There is a possibility that the disease may be transmitted 
with the seed (and the experience of a Victorian grower suggests this), or 
of the existence of the fungus in a non-parasitic form in the soil. 

Infection starts on the outer and proceeds to inner leaves, suggesting 
that the common centre of infection is diseased trash in the soil. The 

disease Spi^ds to the inner leaves by local infection or by penetration of 

the fungus from adjacent leaves, and may spread until the whole plant is 
involved. %)ores of the fungus are responsible for the development of 
the spots high up on the leaves. 

During rain or the application of water by means of a ho^fe, the i^res 

of the fur^s are dislodged from old spots and splashed on to the higher 

parts of the plant. It has been definitely shown that the splashing of water 
from plant to plant is the cause of considerable spread of the disease. 

It is possible that insec'ts also carry the spores from leaf to leaf and plant 
to plant. Warm, dry weather will check the trouble, but if followed by 
damp conditions, further development of the disease may occur. 

Control Meainres. 

No opportunity has oc<*urred here for ascertaining what control measures 
are practicable. The following are based on the experience and recommen¬ 
dations of authorities in other parts of the world:— 

1. Practice rotation of cro[Ks—^grow’ lettuce on the same land only once in 
every three years. 

2. As far as practicable, destroy all lettuce refuse by burning. 

3. Avoid manure containing lettiu'c trash, 

4. Kemove and burn affected jdants on the first appearntnie of the disease. 
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5. Where watering is resorted to, irrigation is preferable to the use of a 
hose or sprinkler. 

6 . Avoid cultivating the plants when they are wet. 

7. As a last resort, spray the plants with Bordeaux mixture* (1-1-10) 
or with Burgundy mixture.***' The latter does not stniii the plants as does 
the former. 
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Leaflots on the preparation of these spray mixtures can be liad free of charge 
oil ap[»Ueation to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Sydney. 


Bush Eire Control in Two Words—‘‘ Fallow and 
“ Water-carts.^’ 

Bush fire control in our districts can, 1 think, be summed up in two words— 
fallow and water-carts. One farm, about a mile back from the railway line, 
was saved twice by the one piece of fallow of 150 acres. A fire that was 
started by a train xiulling up a steep grade in December blew straight across 
through a crop to this fallow, and our brigade soon beat out the sides. A 
short time after a fire started again from the railway line, and ran on to 
the other side of the fallow, and we soon extinguished the sides. 

It was surprising how ignorant the majority of the people in these dis¬ 
tricts were of the effect of water on a grass fire in the early part of the 
season, though they had always known the value of water-carts for putting 
out burning logs and trees. 

One of our water-carts, of IGO gallons capacity, with two loads put out 
2 miles of fire which fifteen men had not been able to put out for 20 yards. 
The same cart with another two loads put out nearly 3 miles of fire through 
two crops of wheat of alxiut 7 and 9 bags to the acre, l^iis 160-gallon 
lank, when full, will put out from 1 mile to IJ mile of burning grass with 
a fine spray when accompanied by men with beaters. One 4-gallon watering- 
can will put out 50 yards of fire. One very disastrous fire was put out in 
the front by a man with a watering-can supplied by two buggies filled with 
benzine tins of water.— W. T. Matojiett. at Dubbo Bureau (Nmference. 


The Farmer’s Responsibility. 

The farmer also has a responsibility to discharge, lie owes it to himself 
and the country that provides his Department of Agri(*ullure to make full 
use of tho facilities that are* offered him. There are many who do so; on 
them the progress of the industry is based. 'Others there* are who are unaware 
of those facilities, or who, knowing of them, arc indifferent .—Farming in 
Houth Afwa. 
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The California Citrus Exchange* 

iT. A. BA LLANTYNH!, Assistant Orchardist, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

The success of the citrus industry in California is attributed to the fore¬ 
sight and sound judgment of a few growers, who conceived the idea of, and 
organised and »put into oiperation, a sdhirane of co-operation, standardisation, 
and distribution. 

Farmers are usually most willing to co-operate when they are hard 
pressed, and there seems to be need of some co-operative organisation, which 
will help them to reduce their expenses and assist them in getting a bigger 
percentage of what the consumer pays for their products. 

In 1894 the Californian growers were faced with bankruptcy, due to— 

(1) The production exceeding the demand; 

(2) Lack of control of markets; 

(3) Dishonesty of dealers and agents, who were in some cases buying 
the fruit outright and in other cases working on a commission 
basis; 

(4) Deterioration and decay of fruit, not only in the ordiards and 
packing-houses, but in transit. 

Although thofre was an immense undeveloped market for citrus fruits 
awaiting only intelligent and controlled distribution to make it available 
to the growers, owing to individualism on the part of packing-houses and 
gTowers these undeveloped markets were not exploited as they might 
have been. The growers or individual packing houses had no means of 
knowing how much fruit was lK>ing shipped to any particular mai*kct* wilij 
the result that at times the markets were glutted, while on other occasions 
the supply in those same markets did not equal the demand. Fruit was 
consigned to country markets in small lots, with the resultant high cost of 
transportation, &c., to the grower, and of course unduly high prices of the 
fruit to the consumer. In many cases the packing houses did not even 
know the particular wants of the buyers at certain markets to which they 
were consigning fruit, and consequently fruit was being packed and con- 
signed in such a way that it was not acceptable to the 'buyor& to whom it 
had been consigned. 

To save the citrus industry in California from calamity some of the 
growers and j)acking house managers decided that their only salvation was 
a general organisation of all the citrus-growing districts in California, 
standardisation not only of the pack, but also of the growing and handling 
of the fruit in the orchards, and finally, when co-operation and standardisa¬ 
tion had been accomplished, proper distribution of their products. With 
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this end in view a ciampaign was inaugurated, whiah resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Oalift)riiia Citrus Exchange. Begirming in 1894 with 23 
per cent, of the growers, and handling 805,000 75-lb. boxes of fruit, it had 
in 1925 75 per cent, of the producers in its organisation and handled 
17,000,000 boxes. 

This company has also been instrumental in forming subsidiary lx>dies, 
which have for their olbjectt the salvaging of what was formerly waste 
products. Annually a sum totalling £150,000 is returned to the growers by 
the lemon and orange products companies. 

Organisation of the Exchange. 

A few remarks on the different departments and operations of the Citrus 
Exchange in California may prove interesting. The whole exchange is, of 
course, under the general manager, who supervises the work of the various 
departments, and who is responsible for the i)olicies of the exchange. 

The (\alifornia Citrus Exchange is composed of 204 packing liouscis, which 
are grou])(‘d into district exchanges; in some cases district cxehangos may 
lie eoniT)os('d c>f only throe packing houses, and in others of twelv(% accord¬ 
ing to thi‘ proximity of the pac^king houses and amount of fruit handled. 
A manager is in charge of each district exchange, his duties being to 
aiiportion all orders from buyers, where a special pack is not sjKicifi(‘d. lie 
gives orders and issues instructions on all fruit Inniig shi])ped from his dis¬ 
trict. The exchange manag(!rs are in close touch with conditions in their 
particular district, and they are able to give the sal(‘s department informa¬ 
tion regarding (]uality and (Condition of fruit bthrig shipped by their 
members. 

The SalcH Departmvnt d(‘als with the distribution of the fruit, ami milises 
the iiee(\^sity of having resiionsible and capable men handle llit^ fruit at 
the oousunu'rs’ <uid of tlio Imsiness. The Oalifomia Citrus Exchange has 
sixty sales agemts distributed over the TTnited Stales and Canada, (hili- 
fornia is fortuTuite in having an enormous home market. These agents each 
week inform the Sales Department as to the number of cases of fruit they 
can dispose of during the coming week; likewise the district exchange 
manager estimates the number of packed boxes they will have for shipment 
the following week, and the Sales Department consigns accordingly. 

The Advertising Department is considered one of the mainstays of the 
California Citrus Exchange. Where the demand for the fruit is not great, 
the excliange, by judicious advertising, creates a demand. In 1907 the 
exchange carried out a selieme of advertising to see if, by their advertising, 
they could increase the consumption of fruit. Tlie results in the par¬ 
ticular State (Iowa) where the exjieriraent was carried out, were carefully 
checked over at the end of the first year, and it was found, that although 
the consumption of exchange fruit had increased by 17 per cent, in the 
whole of the United States, the consumption in Iowa, where the comprehen¬ 
sive advertising scheme had been carried out, had increased by over 50 per 
cent. The Advertising Department sends “dealer service men” around; 
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these tnen come into i)er8onal contact with the growers, fruiterers, Ac. 
They assist the fruiterers in arranging displays and promoting sales. They 
^Iso, as far as possible, get those shops to w%ri£ on “ a small profit on a big 
turnover.” After having made a careful study of the question, the exchange 
maintains that a 25 per cent, profit should he ample for retailing the fruit. 

The Field Department, which works in close co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture, deals with the direct problems of the growers— 
ern(li<!ati()ii apd conti*ol of (h’s(‘ases, soil imiirovement, harvesting methods, 
^&e. In brief, the duties of the Field Department are to maintain or improve 
the quality of their particular "‘Sunkist” and Red "Ball” brands. T»i- 
spectors practically every day visit the packing houses to see that the fruit 
being packed is sound and uj) to the standard of the brand under which 
it is being shipped. 

The Trajfic Department advise the shippers on all their traffic problems, 
freight rates, embargoes, &c. They check over all consignment notes and 
hills. During a time of shortage in railway trucks or refrigeration space 
they proportion out, pro rata, amongst the shippers. Any claims for loss ot 
daniiigo to fruit in transit are made by them, assisted by the Legal Depan- 
nient, \vhi(*h represcmbs the e.xchange in ajiy suits which may arise. 

The Legal Deportment advise the exchange directors regarding legisla¬ 
tion, court de(dsions, (&rc., which alfect the citrus indiistry. They prepare 
contracts and give any assistance they can to any co-operative movement. 

The Accounting Dejjartmerit, like the Legal Department, came into 
■(,‘xistence as the organisation grew. It carries out investigations of prices, 
margin of jjrofits, cost of production, and so on. 

The Fruit Growers' Supply Company ,—Of groat advantage to the growers 
in California w^as the formiiig, by the exchange, of a company known as the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company. l^'Kis company is owned and operated 
by the packing houses in the exchange system. The operations of the 
Supply Company are to buy essential supplies for the growers and packing 
houses, such as imidement.s, fertilisers, spray materials, paper, nails, &c., 
at greatly r<*duced rates. Annually they buy around 5,000 tons of tissue 
pj)])cr for wrapping the fruit—tliink of the reduction on a 5,000-ton paper 
order. 

One of the departments of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company deserves 
special mention—the Bud and Seed Department—^which jKirforms a great 
s(u*vice to the growers, through careful selection of citrus buds which arc 
intended for use in budding nursery stock and reworking useless trees. 
Buds are selected from trees which have produced a high yield of good 
quality fruit over a ijeriod of years; accurate records are kept of oac'h tret^ 
from which buds have been selected. 

The knowledge that his trees have been worked over with buds from 
proven trees is of inestimable value to the grower. As California had, and 
;rts wc have at the present time, a few nurserymen wlio are not averse to 
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consigning trees to growers, knowing that they are not true to name, how 
can we expect these same nurserymen to take any care in the selection of 
suitable buds ? 

In conelusdon, a few statistics: Through co-operaition of the packing houses, 
the cost of packing the fruit has been reduced, a saving of at least 5d, per 
75-lb. box having been effected. The cost of the OaUfomia Citrus Exchange, 
exclusive of advertising, amounts to about 8d. per box; advertising costs 
the growers around 21d. for orange and SJd. per box for lemons. Total 
cost of advertising, marketing the fruit, and all the services of the 
exchange amounts to, in the case of oranges, 6id. per box, and lemons 
6 Jd. per box, which works out at 2‘6 per cent, of the f.o.b. returns to the 
growers. , ! ' . ' 


Infectious Diseases Reported in April. 


The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of April, 1927 ;— 


Aothrax . 

PleurO'pneamoQia contagiosa 
Piroplasmosis (tick fever)... 

Blackleg ... . 

Swine Fever. 


1 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Brorbtabies are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of tneir forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 16th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at once. 

mi. 


Society and Secretary. 


Date. 

Wentworth (W. B. Crang) 

July 

18.14 

Peak Hill (T. Jackson) 


26, 27 

Tullamore (J. M Robertson) .. 

Aug. 

3, 4 

Trundle (W. A. Lonff) 


9,10 

Cootaranndra (Sheep Show) 

,, 

10. 11 

Oondoholin J. M. Cooney) 


16, 17 

Illabo (R. Day). 


17 

Wauifa WatTKa (F H. Croaker).. 


23, 24, 25 

Bo^an Gate ^J. E^an) 

f > 

24 

ParkosiL S. Seaborn) 


.SO, 31 

Gootaniundra . 


30. 31 

Grenfell (P. Myrleliaume) 

•1 

80, 31 

Junee(G. W. Sorivener) . 


30, .SI 

Lake Oar^elliKO (J. 6. Costello). 

Sept. 

31 

Ungarie 

, 2 

Young (T, A, Tester) 

f > 

6, 7, 8 

Gunnedah < M C. Tweedio) 

yt 

6, 7, 8 

Forbes (E. A. Austen) .. 


6, 7 . 

West Wyalong 

If 

13, 14 


Society and Secretary. 
Ganmain (C. C Henderson) 

.. Sept. 

Date. 

18.14 

Cowra (E. P. Todhunter) 

13,14 

Albury (A. O. Young) 


13,14, 16 

Barmedman.. 


14 

Murrumburrah (W. Worner) 


20, 21 

Canowindra. 


20, 21 

Teniora(A. D. Ness) 

)> 

20, 21, 22 

Ftoorowa(W Thompson) 


22, 23 

Barcllan . 


28 

Hillston (J. Peevers) 


SO 

Ardlethan. 

.. Oct. 

6 

Ouandialla (V. Talbot) * 
Narrandera M F. Murray) 

• • •) 

6 


11, 12 

Ariah Park (M. Ceilings 

. J, 

12 

Griffith (W. Sellin) 

•, , 

18, 1» 

Cootamurtdra (Annual) .. 

•' »» 

25, 26 

Lismore'H. Pritchard) .. 

. Nov. 

16. 17. 18 

Albion Park (H. R. Hobart) 

.. Dec. 31, Jan 2 


1928. 


Newcastle (£. J. Dann) .. .. Feb. 21 to 25. ii Cessnock (f). B. McOilvary) .. Feb. 17,18 


'L’he State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales will 
Vje held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College on 26th to 29tb July inclusive. 
Branches which have not yet nominated delegates are reminded that SOth 
June is the latest date on which advice should reach the Secretary to the 
Advisory Council. 
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Central Wire Bracing for Fruit-trees* 


G. B. BARNETT, Asaistant Orchardist, Glea lunea Experiment Farm. 

Many and varied are the methods adopted by the fruit-grower as a means 
of preventing the breaking of limbs of fruit-trees during years of heavy 
craps. The writer, whilst in California had the opportunity of seeing a 
plot where numerous tree-bracing methods were being tested, and the central 
wire brace appeared' to be superior to the other methods in the plot. A test 
was given where fourteen men, a total weight of 2,000 lb., hung from 
limbs of a central braced tree, and no part of the system broke. This 
system was being adopted by most fruit-growers in California. 



Fig. 1.—Looking down Into an Apple Tree binoed bp the Osntnl Wire Method. 
Note the wires attached to the ring by figure-of-eight knots. 


The tree is braced from within by means of wires, as shown in Pigure 1, 
each limb being supported by a wire, one end of which is attached to the 
inner side of the limb by means of a screw eye or staple. The other ends 
of the wires come together in the centre of the tree, where they are attached 
to a single ring at the proper height. 

Method of Bracing. 

A screw eye or staple is inserted on the inner side of each of the main 
limbs at the proper height; if placed too high on the limbs there is a 
tendency to pull the branches in; if placed too low, the branches are liable 
to break above the supporting wire. An awl is the handiest tool for 
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making a hole in the limb. 'Fhc screw eye should he screwed into the 
limb 'Until the lower side of it (tlie screw eye) is touching and is parallel 
to the limb. When using the atfiple it also should be left parallel, elimin¬ 
ating the possibility of i)reveiDting tlie sai> tlow and spefxiing up the 
callusing over of the staple or screw eye, thereby making the straining power 
stronger. 

After the screw eye is in position, one end of a wire (No. 12 gauge) ia 
in>ertGd through the (\v(‘ and IIk’ figure-eight tie is us(‘d to prevent s]:ip])ing 
or pulling out from the screw eye. After tying, the wire is drawn to the 
centre of the tree and is cut the desired length, the same operation of 
wiring is repeated on tlie opjiosite limlb of the trea*. A harness ring (U- 
ineh) or metal washer U then secured to the end of the wire which has 
l)(‘en atft-aeh(H.I to the s(*rew eye on the first limb. With this ring or washer 
ill one hand, the loose cud of the .se(*ond wire is then dire^cted through 



Fig. 2.—A Demonstration, ol tbo Strength of the System. 


the ring or waslicr, iiullcd tight, and twisted securely, the figure-eight 
tie being used. The wirt»s should not be pulled too tight, nor left too 
loose. The ring is then found to be suspended in the centre of the tree 
and the wires from the other limbs are then drawn up through the ring. 
With old trees which have long \vliij>py limbs it is advisable to use tw# 
wires, one higher and one lovv<*r than would be used when only using 
one wire. 

The i»est time of the year to brace trees is when they are in the dormant 
stage as the operator can see better, and there is not the possibility of 
destroying foliage or fruit. Screw eyes should be used on young trees as 
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there is the possibility of splitting limbs when, using staples. For con¬ 
venient work the ladder should be set up in the centre of the tree. 
Staples can be inserted quicker than screw ^es and should be driven in 
as far as possible thus allowing the wounds to heal sooner. 

The method is practically permanent, and helps to give the tree an attrac¬ 
tive shape and appearance; the strain on one limb is supportcjd by all limbs, 
and the brace does not interfere with harvesting or pruning. One man 
should brace twenty to thirty full bearing trees per day at a cost of about Is. 
per tree for material. 

Material Necessary. 

Ladders, hammer, pliers, staples or screw eyes of various si/x^s, awl, 
1 J-ineh iron harness ring or W'asher, galvanised wire, preferably No. 12 or 15. 


The Fundamentals op Insurance. 

5"nB subject of insurance is one that cannot be decided on a £ s. d. basi^. 
The whole basis and substance of the scheme is composed of the elements 
of uncertainty. If you are strong enough to carry the risk the probability 
is that you will be well reijaid for doing so. If on the other hand the lo^s 
will Lave a crippling effect on your business or enterprise, as the case may 
be, cheerfully join the great army who find it convenient to pay an insur- 
imce company to take the risk, even though it cuts deeply into your profits; 
cej’tain good is iKitter than uncertain hope. 

'Flic fact that one has paid pnunium for a number of years and had no 
(daiiu is no criticism; in another period of the same duration many losses 
may occur and of such magnitude as to liave dire and overwhidming effect. 
To what (‘Xteiit the ineiieure of protection afforded should bo availed of must 
be dotormiried by seasonal and climatic conditions, as 1016 and 1926 amply 
demonstrated—except in tin* <*a‘^(‘ of buildings.—(L Tanswell, at Duhbo 
Eureau (Vmference. 


Rabbit Destruction. 

There is perhaps no animal at large with the faculty of self-preservation 
more pronounced than the rabbit. There certainly is not any animal with 
more natural enemies, and without cover it is im))ossible for it to prote(-*t 
itself. It is a i)rey to hunting animals and birds, but given a little cover 
and respite it soon entrenclies itself and becomes a menace not only to the 
s}>ot it infests, but to surrounding country. 

Aim at the rabbit and you miss him; aim at his cover and you hit him,” 
is a very true <?aying. Put the rabbit on the surface without harbour and 
the problem of extermination is solved. Rabbit extermination sliould be 
regarded in the same light as other farm improvements, and there are very 
few, if any, impix>v<*meuts whieli will show such a substantial return on 
•utlay. 

A i)amphlet detailing tlie in<‘t}iods found to be most effective for the 
destruction of rabbits is availalde to fanners and graziers on application 
to the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, 
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Pure Seed. 

&B0WBB8 RbOOUMBKDEB BY THB DbPA.BTHBNT. 


Tbx Department of Agrieultnre publiahes monthly in the AgricuUural OaztUe a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crow, in order to enoourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to gel 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
fydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intendmg purchasers are advised to oommunioate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantitf 
of seed on hand. Suoh statement must reach the Department not later than the 12tb 
of the month. 


Wheat — 
Bena ... 

Binya ... 
Canberra 


Clarendon 

Currawa 

Federation 

Firbank 

Florence 
Gresley. 

Hard Federation 

Turvey 

Wandilla 

Waratah 


Yandilla King... 
(kUe — 

Gidgee. 

Mulga. 

Field Peas — 
French Grey ... 
Lima. 


W. Ash, Old Grenfell Road, Forbes. 

J. W. Wilson, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tiohbome, 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa, Wellington. 

T. Jones, Bird wood, Forbes. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Coonamble. 

W. Cameron, Heather Brae, Loomberah. 

Quirk and Everett, Narrawa,Wellington. 

W. W. Watson, Woodbine, Tiohbome. 

T. Jones, Birdwood, Forb^. 

D. L. Miller, Glen Lossie, Daroobalgie. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

T. R. Jones, " Birdwood,” Forbes. 

W. W. Watson. Woodbine. Tiohbome. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

T. R. Jones, Birdwood,” Forbes. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

D. Bolte, WestWyalong. 

G. R. B. Williams, Gerelgambeth Ltd., Illabo. 
T. R. JoneSf “ Birdwood,” Forbes. 

W.*^ WatMm, Woodbine, Tic^ome. 

G. R. B. Williams, Gerelgambeth Ltd., Illabo. 
J. W. Wilson, Collie Road, Gilgandra. 

D. L. Miller, Glen Lossie, Daroobalgie. 

T. R. Jones, **Birdwood,” Forbes. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, CondoDolin. 


Principal, H.A. College, Richmond. 
Principal, H.A. College, Richmond. 
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Potaioea^ 

Satiafaotion . 

Early Manistee 
Factor. 

Carmen 1. 

Batlow Rcdsnooth ... 

Tomato Seed — 

Bonny Best . 

Chalk’s Early Jewel ... 


PoRB Seed— continued. 

... Hillen and Leckie, “Chrrragorang.** Taralga. 

J. J. Maloney, jun., Stonequarry-road, Taralga. 
Parsons Bros., Dangir^leigh, Armidale, 

... J. CuB^ck, Stonequarry-road. Taralga. 

... R. E. Ball, Stoneq««Try.road, Taralga. 

K. Bowen, Spring id *, via Orange. 

Howard Bros., Oottawalla, Crookwell, 

... Johns BroB., “ Strathalbyn,” Myrtleville. 

... T. A. Howard, Oottawalla, Crookwell. 

E. M. Herring, Sheen,” Batlow. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathnrst. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 


A nunoiber of crops were inspected and passed, bui samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


The Evil Effects of Weeds. 

Weeds, like all other plants, absorb moisture from the ground. In badly- 
infested lands the water taken from the soil may represent several inches 
of rainfall which would have remained in the soil for the use of the crop at a 
cfritical period. 

Remember : — 

Weeds cut down your yield. Weeds rob the soil. 

Weeds damage your crop. Weeds injure your stock. 

Weeds cheapen your product. Weeds reduce the value of your farm. 

Weeds reduce your profit. ’ 


The Methods of Toongi Bush Fire Brigade. 

When a fire appearsi, the first tiling a member does is to ascertain the 
distance it is from his liolding. In flat country, or if the fire is on the 
other jside of hills, it is sometimes difficult to say how far it is away—it may 
be 4 or 40 miles distant. A method of range-finding frequently adopted 
is to get a compass reading of tlie direction of a fire from a friend 6 or 7 
miles away by telephone, and, Imowing the direction and distance of the 
friend’s home, it is a simple matter to draw a plan wuth a base of, say, an 
inch to the mile, which when the laterals are measured will give the exact 
distance the fire is away. 

When we have located a fire wo hasten to the spot nearc^st to us, and to the 
back, if possible, and begin to extinguish the fire from there. Members 
whose land lies in front of tlie advancing flames take up their stand on a 
road, creek, or prepared fire-break, or endeavour to burn back from wet 
sprayed grass. If not too windy, burning back can be effected from a 
screen of sheet iron, such as a couple of sheets of corrugated iron on the 
ground and pulled by a piecje of wire. The burning back fire is usually 
ignited by burning grass drawn by a rake or a cage of wire-netting con¬ 
taining burning sticks, or by a special kerosene torch.—W. J. Matohett. nt 
Dubbo Bureau Conference. 
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"uUitry Notes. 

June. 

JAMES HADLINGION, Poultry Expert. 

The Economic Position of the Poultry Industry."^ 

It has become an accepted idija that by exporting our surplus eggs we have 
stabilised the local market at a much higher level than obtained before 
systematic export was undertaken by the present pool. 

In order to got the facts in this connection J have made an analysis of 
the financial position obtaining in the poultry industry over two periods, 
commencing with 1914. 

Taking the three years 1914, 1915, and 1916, the average price received 
for eggs was Is. 3d. per dozen, and the cost of feeding averaged 6s. 8id. per 
hen. On a basis of 12 dozen eggs per hen, this gives a return over cost of 
fecjding of Ss. 34d. per hen. 

We now take the three years 1924, 1925, and 1926. The average price 
•of eggs over that period was a trifle over Is. 6id. per dozen. This shows an 
increase in the price of eggs of 20 ])er cent. Our cost of feeding over the same 
period was a fraction over 9s. 11 Id. an increase of 33 per cent., which leaves 
the poultry-farmer 13 33 jkt cent, worse olT than in the period 1914 to 1916. 
^Nothing more is needed to show that the price of eggs has not by any means 
kept pace with the cost of feeding, let alono with the increased cost of living 
which has been taken into a(*count in every other industry. 

This shows that the i)oultry industry would be in a had way indeed if 
there were no corai)ensating factor enabling the farmer to increase his 
earning power. Fortunately for the industry that power has bc^en increased 
to a marked extent. I refer to an increase in production. For the period 
1914, 1915, and 1916 our competition average was 183 eggs per hen, while for 
the period 1924, 1925, and 1926 the average was 204 66 i)or hen, or an 
increase of 12 per cent. If the production has increased in the same ratio 
on the farm, and I believe it has, the production for the two periods on a 
twelve-dozen basis would work out at an increased return of about Is. 6d. 
-per hen. As a matter of fact, had production not increased, the poultry 
industry must have become absolutely defunct as far as commercial opera¬ 
tions are concerned. 

If asked how this increase has been brought about, I should say, first, 
by better methods, and, second, by better breeding. 

In order to deal with the present position we may go back to the Bathurst 
Conference, where my figures were accepted on the question of cost of 
production. It was there shown that on a commercial basis, and a most 

* Notes of an address at Miranda on 16th May, 1927. 
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<ionservative estimate, it was necessary to obtain an av(n:ag:e price for eggs 
for the year ol Is. 9d. per dozen in order to cover cost of production. I 
have since shown that to obtain such an average, our minimum local price 
must not recede below Is. 6d. per dozen. This conclusion has since received 
fairly general endorsement by commercial poultry “farmers, and the only 
complaint is that the Is. 9d. average price is not sufficiently high to cover 
a large proportion of the conditions under which eggs are produced. This 
<)bj(*etion can only be met by stating that no estimate of cost of lu’oduction 
would be sound unless it was based upon what is possible coiiiinercially. 
In this respect we cannot afford to have our accepted cost of production 
challenged on ground of over-estimate. It is therefore, I think, noces-^ary 
to accept the verdict, and then to consider ways and means wherehy tlie 
Is. 6d. minimum can be attained. 

Unless we have an effective organisation that will compel, eitlier !>y moral 
suasion or by otlu^r methods, a greater percentage of poultry-farmers to 
■contribute to a pool, some other scheme must be evolved for meeting pos¬ 
sible loss on export. At Blacktown recently I gave figures which showed 
that, by allowing the local price of eggs this year to fall to a possible safe 
]..ondon parity (or at any rate what would be regarded as such) the poultry 
industry would, after meeting the possible loss on the number of tggs artu- 
idly exported, be the poorer by £51,500. 

Tlie question is: Why should this large sum of money be lost to poultry- 
fanners; or, in other words, why let an estimate of London )'>arily rul(^ over 
local i»riccs when that parity is he^ow the cost of production? 

It miglit be asked, why anticii)ate that this would lx*, the case. Since 
export has become a si)ecial feature, in the last few years, losses on export 
liav(‘ been followed by low j)rices during the next season of flush production. 

C’onnect up these facts and tla* eoiiclusion is obvious. We have all l)r(‘n 
under the impression that export has stabilised our local price, but it will 
be agreed that if it iKS to be stabilised any lower most poultry-farmers will 
soon be out of the business. 

The point is, if the industry is to he maintained on a profitable basis it 
is necessary that the price he kept up to last yearns figure of Is. Gd. as a 
minimum for first-grade eggs. How is it to be maintained? The answer 
is, not by acknowledging a supposed London parity, or by 60 per cent, of 
poultry-farmers carrying the burden of all the loss on export, but by 
increasing that number of farmers sufficiently to ensure more effective 
organisation, and by some arrangement that makes export to carry its own 
loss, leaving the local price to b€*« stabilised at what will give a fair return 
to the producer. 

There is, as far as I can see, only one way by which this £51,500 can be 
saved to the industry, and that is by a mutual undertaking on the part of 
poultry-farmers to accept an advance on the proportion of eggs actually 
exported, the balance, if any, to be returned to the producers on realisation. 
It appears to me that it will pay the poultry-farmer better to lose as muck 
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as 4d. per dozen on even 40 per cent, of his first-grade eggs exported, than 
to let the local price fall to Is. 4d. less the Id. levy, which has been the 
case in the past, and which, I fear, is the alternative to some change of 
system this year. 

The two propositions will work out thus:—An estimated export of, say, 
50,000 cases, or 1,500,000 dozens at an advance of Is. 2d., would return to 
the pool £87,500. The other 50 per cent, of the eggs marketed during the 
export season, being sold at Is. fid. per dozen, would return £112,500, which 
would make a total of £200,000. 

Tor the purpose of comparison, let us take the position based on the Is. 4d., 
less Id. levy, on 1,500,000 dozen. This works out at £93,750. Add another 
£93,750 for local sales at the same price, and we get £187,600—a loss of 
£12,500 on the eggs handled by the pool during the export season only. To 
this must be added the Id. levy over the remainder of the year, which, 
estimated at another 2,660,600 dozen, would amount to £11,110. The 
total loss on the present system as compared with the system of Is. 2d. 
advance would thus be £23,610. Every penny realised over the advance of 
Is. 2d. per dozen would mean an additional £6,250. 

That is the position as affecting those supporting a pool, but it is not the 
whole position, because the total estimated number of eggs affected by the 
local price, over and above those exported, is apX)roximately 8,500,000 dozen. 
Under the present system tlio export of 1,500,000 dozen may be said to 
govern the price of 10,000,000 dozen. 

If these figures stand for anything, they show conclusively that, in prin¬ 
ciple, the advance on export, with proper safeguards and regular 'balancing 
of accounts, duly certified, is far and away the best for everybody. There 
is sufficient solidity amongst poultry-farmers to make this system a success. 
The penny levy has proved a sufficient temptation for many to evade its 
operation by selling their eggs through other sources than the pool, and 
thus to get the benefit of the higher prices brought about by the self- 
sacrifice of those contributing to the pool. How much greater will be the 
inducement to evade the loss of 4d. to fid. on the proportion of eggs that 
would be their quota towards export? This is the nigger in the pile,” 
and 1 venture t^ say that unless there is brought into being an all-embracing 
association of poultry-farmers the first season’s export will break down 
the system, and the last state will ibe worse than the first. 


Marketing Culls Does Not Pay. 

On fruit which is sent to market uncuUed, the grower loses at every stage. 
He pays packing costs and carriage on the culls, and, not only does he get 
little or nothing for them, but they actively depreciate the value of the 
rest of the package in the eyes of possible purchasers.—Keport on Fruit 
Marketing in England and Wales, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
England. 
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Orchard Notes* 

June. 


W. J. ALLEN and H. BROADFOOT. 

Pnmmg. 

The pruning of deciduous trees should be commenced as soon as possible, as 
it is always advisable to keep well ahead with various orchard operations. 
Unavoidable delays sometimes arise, and to forestall these the orchard!st 
should endeavour to have something ‘‘ up his sleeve.” Preparatory to prun¬ 
ing it is advisable to put in order all the tools required. Secateurs should 
have a keen edge and should be properly adjusted; otherwise much time is 
wasted and a good clean cut (any other is detrimental to the tree) is 
impossible. The pruning saw should be properly set and sharpened: work 
with a dull saw not only prolongs the time spent on the job, but the work 
is not so well done. 

In order to facilitate pruning operations a good ladder is essential. It 
should be light, strong, and serviceable, with sufficient spread to enable it to 
stand steadily whilst the pruner is at work. The heavy, clumsy, unsteady 
type of ladder sometimes used by growers was commented upon in a previous 
issue; such a ladder retards operations, which should! be expedited by every 
means within the orchardist's control. 

In the pruning of young trees the great aim should be the development of 
a good framework with well-spaced limbs. This not only conduces to the 
health of the tree and the favourable development and colouring of fruit, 
but it also facilitates picking, spraying, and cultural operations, and, in 
addition, enables the tree the better to carry its load with less danger of 
bent or broken limbs. For the first few years of the life of a tree, leaders 
should be cut well back. Besides observing the foregoing general rule, it is 
necessary for the pruner to study the requirements of each tree, for each 
has its own individuality, which the pruner, to be successful, cannot 
ignore. Some trees will be found to bo making rapid growth, whilst others 
grow slowly; some have an upright and others a spreading habit; some 
will be weak on one side and strong on another; some will be found almost 
limbless on one side and much overcrowded limbs on the other. The 
pruner should not work impetuously; he should first envisage the tree as a 
whole, form a mental picture of the ideal tree which he wishes it to become, 
and, with judicious care, prune accordingly. 

In the pruning of older trees the characteristics of the various classes 
and varieties must be taken into consideration. Peaches, for instance, carop 
only on the previous yearns growth, and the older wood, unlike that of the 
apple and pear, will not retain a permanent self-replacing spur. With 
older apple and pear trees it is sometimes necessary to thin out fruit bearing 
spurs, which otherwise become too crowded. So many factors influence the 
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development of a tree—soil, location, vitality, and the general treatment the 
tree receives—that each must receive individual tareatment for the result to 
be the production of good fruit. 


Ploughing. 

Many growers suffer because of delay in carrying out this important work. 
Ploughing is allowed to stand in abeyance until spring, when, at times, a 
dry spell sets in, and the work cannot be done effectively; moisture is allowed 
to e8caj)e, and the soil is not put in a condition to absorb the rain. Thus 
with insufficient absoi'ption on the one hand, and too great depletion of 
moisture due to excessive capillarity on the other, trees are adversely 
affected. The detrimental effects of deficient soil moisture are evident in 
several direcitions—retarded tree growth, retarded fruit development, and 
sometimes serious croj) failun* for the following season. It is impossible 
to grow good trees that will carry good regular crops unless cultivation is 
well attended to. Risks from neglected cultivation are so serious that they 
should not be taken. Cultivation should be carried out promptly, regularly, 
and thoroughly; delay, neglect, and slumming lead inevitably to loss. 

Planting. 

This work should be (‘ompletcd as soou os xwssible, as it must le borne 
in mind that root development begins long before that of tlie leaves and 
bramhes, and the energy exerted by the young plant is wasted if the tree 
is not transplant(‘d before siadi root development takes place. 

Trees arriving from the nursery should bo most carefully inspected, and 
those rejected wliich arc poorly developed or diseased. It is to he fcan^d 
that many growers are not careful enough in this respect. The trees to be 
planted should possess a good fibrous root system, a good union between the 
stock and scion, and a good healthy top growth. They should be placed 
in a trench and the roots covered with fine, moist soil, from which they can 
be removed for planting when required. Planting should not take place 
during wet weather or when dry winds are blowing; it is a good plan to 
dip the roots in a puddle hole as the tree is removed from the trench. Tin# 
tree should be planted at the* same depth as it grc'w in the nursery. 

Diseases and Pests. 

When i)runing this winter, the removal and destruction by fire of all twigs 
infected by xjowdery mildew is strongly recommended, as this will greatly 
assist in keeping this disease in check. Spraying the trees later with col¬ 
loidal, atomised, or atomic sulphur, is recommended. 

A strict watch should be kept for San Jose s(;ale and the trees sprayed 
with oil. Apple trees badly infested with woolly aphis should receive a 
spraying of tobacco wash—a good pressure is necessary when spraying to 
dislodge aphides. Randages for codling motli should be left on the trees as 
grubs are inclined to leave less protected ifiaces as the weather becomes 
colder and seek the shelter afforded by the bandage. Grubs can be destroyed 
by dipping the bandages in boiling water some time before spring. 
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A Ricc-growing Competition* 

Mtjbjiumbidgbb Ibbigation Abba (Yanoo Cbktbb). 
Thb Juogb’s Bbpobt. 

W. R. WATKINS, Agricultural luBtructor, 

Bice was sown for the first time, oommercially, ooi the Murrumibidgee 
Irrigation Area in 1924, when 143 acres ^ere cropped. The results 
obtained were so promising that the next season saw 2,211 acres under this 
crop, and the land and climatic conditions being suitable the crops made 
excellent growth, causing la great deal of interest to be centred on them. 
The fact that rice-growing might prove a profitable industry was soon 
realised. 

During the 1925-2fi season the Yanco Irrigation Area Agricultural Society 
arranged to conduct a rice crop-growing competition, the conditions and 
allotment of points being as follows:— 

1. Area to be 5 acres. 

2. To be one variety in one block. 

3. Plot to, be pegged out by the competitor before judging takes place. 

4. Judging to be carried out at a time to be arranged by the committee. Com¬ 
petitors to be notified at least three^cloar days before judging. 

5. A sample sheaf to be exhibited by each competitor at the Leeton annual 
show, for which a maximum of ten points will be awarded. 

6. Oomi^titor to state at the time of entry the following particulars:— 
(a) VarieS^; (b) quantity of seed per acre; (<j) time of sowing; (d) treatment 
of land for twelve months prior to sowing; (e) amount of fertiliser per acre, 
if any. 

7. Judging to be carried out according to a scale of points as set out here> 
under:— 

(a) Preparation of land, including seed-bed, facilities for irrigation, control 
of water, and drainage facilities—50 points. 

(h) Freedom from weeds. First crop 24 points, second crop 26 points. 

(o) Condition, appearance and evenness of crop—25 points. 

(d) Apparent yield. One point for each bushel of apparent yield. 

With the exception of one or two, the crops made a great show during 
the seaeon, and the competition brought forth ten entries. The first prize 
was won by Miss L. Grant, with an excell^t crop of Colusa, which had 
been grown for the first time from seed obtained from America. Mr. H. L. 
Tooth secured second prize with a splendid crop of Caloro, grown from seed 
originally obtained from America in 1922. The competition caused a great 
deal of interest, a party of growers and intending growers accompanying 
the judge in his tour. 

The 1926-2Y season saw a big increase in the area under rice, there being 
approximately 5,700 acres sown, and although the conditions during the 
growing period were perhaps not quite as favourable as the previous year, 
the crops made good growth. During this season the Society received a 
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handsome silver cup, donated by the Australian Rice Millers’ Association, 
to be competed for annually and held by the winner for one year. The 
Society then arranged to give the winner of each competition a small replica 
of the championship cup, besides cash prizes, as a permanent token of the 
success. 

This season thirteen crops were entered in the competition, but owing to 
some of the competitors being over anxious to harvest their crop, only seven 
were judged, which was done during April. 

The crops were exceptionally good, save for being a little backward in 
maturing, and promised high yields. Although the growth made this 
season was not as tall as in the previous year, the plants stoolcd well and 
seemed to head out better. The coolness of the summer prolonged the 
maturity of the crops, and these conditions continuing into the early autumn 



Mr. H. L. Tooth'k Rlo« Crop. 

The winuiag block of 5 acres was Included in this area. 


prevented the grains from hardening up and also had a tendency to cause 
an uneven rifKjning of the grain.* Colusa, the early-maturing variety, 
showed out the host as far as condition was concerned, carried a harder 
grain, and seemed to ripen more evenly. A softness of the grain of Caloro 
can be understood, as that variety has a higher moisture content than either 
Colusa or Wataribune. An uneven depth of water during the period of 
submergence will cause an uneven ripening of the grain, and wherever 
the land is uneven it .should })e levelled, especially gilgai country. More 
attention should be paid to the facilities for irrigating, the control of the 
water, and the drainage^ of the land, as these are very important factors in 
the production of high yields and mainly dei>end on the preparation of the 
land, sound and high chock banks, and clean and well-made ditches. 
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The manner in which this crop grows, and the yields obtained, show its 
suitability to the soil and climatic conditions of the area. However, the 
same conditions are also very favourable to tremendous weed growth in the 
form of cumbun^ee, water or barnyard grass, slender or wild aster, rushes, 
and reeds, and these will render the land practically useless in a very short 
period, not only for rice but for other crops as well, if thorough methods 
for their control are not adapted in the early stages of rice-growing. 

Over-cropping of the land, with a lack of good working, .vill soon cripple 
the rice-growing industry. The growing of this crop calls for more and 
better nursing ” of the land than for any oth<ir croiJ under cultivation in 
New South Wales, and the best retxirna w'ill be obtained over a lengthy 
period if areas are only planted that can be properly handled and the land 
cropped no more than once every three years. A rotation with winter cereals 
for fodder crops should be carried out. 


Results of Competition. 


■ 

Prt'paratioi' 
01 land, 
facUltieg for 
irrigation, 
control of 
watei, drain¬ 
age facilities. 

Freedom 

fiom 

weeds. 

Condition, 

appear¬ 

ance, 

evemiesa. 

Apparei f 
yield. 

' 

Variety. 

Total. 

Maximum points 

50 

24-20 

25 

180 

~~ . ’ 

Ap]>rox. 280 


Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 


Points, 

H. L. Tooth 

i 46 j 

1 21 

20 

165 

Caloro 

252 

W. Hunt . 

43 i 

I 20 

22 

165 

Colusa 

250 

0. H. BleuCowe T. . 

1 43 ’ 

20 

20 

160 ' 

Caloro 

243 

G. H. Blmcowc 11. 

43 

20 

10 

155 : 

CuJoro 

237 

W. Hill . 

41 

21 

22 

150 

Colusa 

234 

G. Watson. 

43 

20 

18 

i:i5 ! 

Caloro 

216 

Le Green and Darchj 

42 

22 

! 

18 

1 

120 

Wataribune 

202 


The Leading Crops. 

The winning crop was grown on virgin red loam soil that had been disc- 
ploughed in August to a depth of 3J inches, springtooth cultivated in 
September, then harrowed. The seed was drilled in on 7th October at the 
rate of 90 lb. per acre, and sown at a depth of about 2i inches. The first 
watering was given the same day, and the soil was not allowed to dry out 
on the surface until just before the period of submergence commenced and 
when the plants were about 6 inches high, when a drying of the soil was 
allowed until the plants showed a yellowish tipping; then the land w^as 
submerged. This drying and tipping at this period tends to make the plants 
stool better, but care and attention is needed if it is adopted. Much credit 
is due to Mr. Tooth for the crop produced, as it Avas the result of thorough 
work and careful attention from the preparation of the land. The methods 
and devices adopted on this farm for irrigating, controlling the water, and 
draining are almost perfect. An even depth of 6 to 8 inches of water was 
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mamtai&ed over ihe land throughout the period of submergence from when 
the plants were sufBlciently high, resulting in a good yielding crop' being 
obtained* The crop stood albout 8 feet high, was very even, had headed out 
well, but was a little badrvrard as to condition, resulting in a little tineven 
ripening of the grain. There were no weeds shoudng, as this settler, realis¬ 
ing the importance of dean land, had hand*weeded the 60 odd acres under 
crop; this entailed very little labour, as the land was new and only an odd 
plant of water grass showed through. 

The second prize went to a crop of Colusa grown by Mr. Wl Himt on 
heavy gilgai country. The land had been previously cropped to barley, was 
sundercut early in October, and drilled in at the end of the same month, 
100 lb. of seed per acre being used. The first watering was given immedi- 
atdy after sowing, the second during the first week of ITovember, and in 
the second week of the same month the land was submerged. When the 
plants were sufficiently high an even d^th of 6 to 8 inches of water was 
maintained over the land. The crop was a heavy yielding one, about 3 feet 
high but a little uneven, due to gilgais. The grain had ripened evenly, 
was large and on well-headed plants, and) had hardened up well. A few 
weeds were present, and two trees in the block spoilt the condition and 
appearance of part of the crop. 

The majority of the crops on the area this season were clean, especially 
those sown on new land, and have returned some very high yields. 


Fallowing and Sheep. 

Fallowing can only give the best results when combined with sheep, and it 
actually provides the opportunity for keeping sheep. When fallowing is not 
practised the straw is burnt off and the land is ploughed for the succeeding 
crop; but under a fallow system it is not necessary to burn the straw, for the 
stubble can be grazed with sheep six or seven months after harvest. A 
great deal of the straw is eaten, and the balance is broken and trampled into 
the ground, and it is generally put in such a state that it can be ploughed 
under easily without the texture of the land being interfered with.—A. H. E. 
McDonald, at the R.A.S. Animal Husbandry Conference. 


Soil Ventilation” and the Nitrogen Supply. 

The maintenance of satisfactory chemical changes and normal bacterial 
changes in a soil, is dependent upon its proper aeration, and the full signifi- 
canoe of soil ventilation, as it might be called, is now being recognised. 
The pore spaces in the soil between the different particles require to be 
replenished from time to time with supplies of oxygen, and the excess of 
carbon dioxide must make its escape. Unless this is provided for, biological 
activity necessary for breaking down the organic matter, is retarded, and 
valuable nitrogen may be set free as gas and lost to the soil.—^F. A. Stockdale 
in the Tropical Agriculturist. 
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Fallowing Competitions^ 1926-27* 

Mobjb Judges* ILebobis. 

CENTRAL-WESTERN DISTRICT. 

W. D* KEBLE, H.D.A.» Senior Agrioultural Instructor* 

Thbbe years ago the Eugowra P. & A. Association was the only society in 
the Central-western District conducting a fallow competition. This season 
practically all the societies in the wheat-growing portion of the district 
conducted competitions either as combined fallow and crop or for fallow alone. 
Competitions were judged during March and April as follows:— 

Entries 


Grenfell P. A. A H. Aasooiation .41 

Cowra P. A. A H. Association .12 

Eugowra P. A A. Association. .. 6 

Young P. A A. Association .24 

Molong P. A A. Association. 4 

Cranbury Agricultural Bureau. 8 


Total.96 

The first four were combined fallow and crop competitions. 

The season was an excellent one for determining the condition of the 
fallows. The winter months were wet and ploughing was not commenced, 
in the majority of cases, until August and September. October and November 
were very dry and the first substantial falls on the fallows were towards 
the end of December. January rains were good but February was very dry. 
In the first week in March just prior to the commencement of judging, from 
60 to 100 points of rain fell. 

Rainfall registrations representative of each centre were as follows:— 
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The following points were awarded to the winning fallow in each compe¬ 
tition :— 


ABSOGiatlon. 

Competitor placed First. 

Sfois- 

tnie. 

Mulch. 

Clean* 

lineSB. 

Com- 

pact- 

ness. 

Con¬ 

dition. 

Total. 

Cowra 

F. C. Rowlands & Sons, Waa- 

33 

33 

34 

31 

10 

141 

Gienfell ... 

goola. 

F. Adams, Greenethorpe 

33 

31 

33 

31* 

ej 

138 

Young ... 

0* G. Blayney, Grenfell 

32 

31 

34* 

30* 

10 

138 

Eugowra ... 

W. J. Bradford, Eulimore 

32 

32 

35 

30* 

9J 

139 

Molong 

Mrs. J. Bemey, Cumnock 

28 

32 

34 

30 

9 

133 

Cranbury ... 

S. Nash, Canowindra. 

31 

33 

33 

30* 

9i 

137 


How the Winning Fallows were Worked. 

F, C, Rowlands Sons (Cowra).—^After a good burn in January, 1926, 
the ground was disc cultivated. A heavy growth of trefoil took place during 
the winter and early spring, and this was fed off heavily, and a thick coating 
ploughed in with the mouldboard early in September, followed by harrowing. 
The fallow was springtoothed in December and January and harrowed after 
the early March rain. Sheep were kept on continuously, and were mainly 
responsible for excellent compactness of the sub-surface. This was in every 
way an exceptionally good fallow. 

F, Adams (Grenfell).—Mouldboard ploughed in Juno inches deep, 
harrowed end of August; springtoothed September-October deeply; recrossed 
with springtooth January and February shallow depth, and harrowed early 
in March. A very well worked fallow containing excellent moisture and 
consolidation, clean and nicely mulched. 

0. 6r. Blayney (Young).—In April the ground was disc cultivated, followed 
by a mouldboard ploughing inches deep in September; combined early 
in January and cross-combined in February. An exceptionally clean fallow 
correctly worked as regards depth, very well compacted, containing a lot of 
moisture and nicely mulched. 

TF. J, Bradford (Eugowra).—Mouldboard ploughed 4 to 5 inches deep in 
September, disced October, springtoothed January, harrowed February 
and combined March. Sheep were on the fallow continuously. A perfectly 
clean fallow containing good moisture, very well mulched and compacted. 

Mrs, J, Berney (Molong).—Mouldboard ploughed early September 4 to 6 
inches deep, springtoothed December, harrowed January and early February, 
rigid tyned and harrowed middle of March. A very clean, nicely mulched 
fallow, fairly well consolidated and containing fair moisture. 

S. Nash (Cranbury).—^Mouldboard ploughed end of August, harrowed 
October, springtoothed end of December, harrowed January, combined 
mid-March. Sheep were on the fallow all the time. Advantage was taken 
of every decent fall of rain, and correct working produced a very nicely mulched 
fallow, with good moisture content, well compacted except for surface 
unevenness, and good finishes. 
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A General Anahrtii. 

Moistwre ,—^Ainple moisture was present generally in the subsoil, but the 
surface soil varied considerably from practically dry to very moist, depending 
to a certain extent on the time of ploughing, but largely on the after cultiva¬ 
tion. Where advantage was taken of the excellent rains in December, 
January and early March to work the soil to the right depth, the moisture 
content was remarkable. The fallow containing the most moisture for the 
lightest rainfall was one in the Young competition at Yannawah. It was 
commenced in June with the mouldboard, and to mid-March had had eleven 
cultivations employing the disc cultivator, harrows, combine and culti-packer. 
From June to mid-March 8*45 inches of rain had fallen, and the effect of 
frequent cultivations on moisture content was strongly evidenced. 

As the weather conditions have remained practically dry since judging 
the benefit of correct working and conserving moisture is now being felt, as 
growers can go on with their sowing without the fear of a bad germination. 

Mulch .—The necessity of restoring the mulch after rain to prevent 
evaporation is fairly generally realised. The degree of fineness of the mulch 
is a debatable question. The heavy rains of last season at seeding time and 
the consequent battering down of the fallow led farmers to err on the rough 
side this season. The fine mulch has undoubtedly been the most effective 
this season from the point of view of moisture storing. The surface of the 
mxilch is, however, chiefly a matter of the nature of the soil. 

The depth of the mulch should be considered more seriously, and is 
dependent on the class of implement used and the depth to which it is 
operated. 

Cleanliness .—The fallows were generally very free of weed growth, the 
most prevalent weeds being stink (commonly called black or summer) grass 
(Eragrostis major). This is the worst weed on the fallow in the Central-west 
and is widely distributed. D has a most pronounced effect on the soil 
moisture and a most injurious effect on the succeeding wheat crop. It is very 
early maturing and when young, an excellent sheep feed. It can be controlled 
by cultivation when very young or very heavy stocking with sheep before 
it has seeded. Couch grass in sandy country appeared to be particularly 
bad this season. 

Unfortunately the fallow is often sacrificed for sheep and weed growth 
allowed to take place to provide summer feed. This should not be necessary 
if the farm is not overstocked and judicious use is made of the stubble and 
grass lands. 

Compactness .—The most frequent fault with fallows is neglect in not 
compacting the sub-surface soil. The necessity for doing so is not realised 
by the majority of wheat growers. Where fallow competitions have been 
held for some years the most noticeable improvement is in this respect. 
It is, however, far too common to see a fallow in March which has been one* 
wayed or springtoothed to a depth of 4| to 5 inches. 
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As a general rule one deep springtootMng after the initial ploughing'is the 
only deep cultivation necessary, successive cultivations j^ing gradually 
shallower to no more than stirring the mulch from 2 to 2| inches deep between 
January and seeding time. The deep cultivation imme^tely prior to sowing 
is particularly objectionable mainly because it is responsible for seed being 
sown at too great a depth from the surface. 

To secure the much desired level surface][to the compacted area the use 
of rigid tyned implements is recommended. 

Headlands and Finishes .—The chief fault in this connection is in too deeply 
cultivating diagonals and finishes. This results in a deep, dusty mulch and 
a lack of consolidation. 

RIVERINA DISTRICT. 


G. 0. BARTLETT, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The Qass of CompelitioiL 

Wagg(L —The Murrumbidgee P. and A. Society again conducted a com¬ 
prehensive combined fallow and crop competition, taking in the whole of 
the fallow on tho farm, for the district extending from Illaho to The Rock. 
To this society belongs the honour of being the first to conduct crop com¬ 
petitions in this 'State, and the benefits derived are quite easily apparent in 
the class of fallow and crop seen to-day. The Wagga district produced 
the best class of fallow, on tho average, in those districts visited and 
judged by the writer. This year there were fourteen entries, which were 
judged on 1st March. 

The Rock Farmers and Settlers^ Association, this year for the first time, 
conducted a combined fallow and crop competition, and some very fine 
fallows were seen. The competition was on comprehensive lines, taking 
in the whole of the fallow on the farm, similar to the Wagga competition. 
There were fourteen entries which were judged on 7th March. 

Corowa P. and A. Society again conducted a combined fallow and crop 
competition for 50-acre blocks. This society originated its competition 
in this manner, and has adhered to this policy with excellent results. There 
is always a large number of entries, and post entries for the crop are not 
allowed. The interest shown in this competition in this district is most 
marked, and the improvements achieved are most noteworthy. Som3 
three or four years ago, when the competitions first commenced, hardly 
any fallows were worked decently until just prior to seeding. To-day 
the fallows compare favourably with almost anywhere. Last year, although 
they were judged after heavy rain and the moisture content was conse¬ 
quently high, the leading fallows scored from 110 to 114 points. This year, 
after a dry spell, and with the moisture conteht much lower, the ^nneraj 
ranged from 124 to 1B2 points, and some of these were the samO com¬ 
petitors as last year. This year there were twenty-sefren entries judged 
on 15th March. 
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Finley P. and A. Society has conducted two or three crop competitions 
before with excellent results, and this last season the winner in this district 
also won the Eoyial Agricultnral Society’s champion cup for the 
Riverina. This year, for the first time, the competition is combined fallow 
and crop, and confined to 60-acre blocks. The fallows were judged very 
late in the season, and as the weather had still remained fine, they were 
much drier than those judged the month before. A cup was offered only 
a fortnight before judging, and the society immediately decided to accept 
it and organised the competition with such good results tliat thirty-two 
entries were judged. This also speaks well for the interest of tlie fanners. 

The Season. 

The season over the whole of this portion of the State was rather a dry 
one, and for this reason it has been an excellent one for judging the fallows, 
correct workings showing up to advantage. The only summer rains to 
speak of occurred in J anuary, and these were quickly followed by warm and 
dry conditions again. It was the fallows that the farmers managed to 
work quickly to take advantage of these rains, that were successful. 

On account of the comparative dryness of the summer, the majority oi 
the fallows could not be worked to advantage much after harvest, but the 
season showed up those fallows that had ibeen correctly worked before they 
dried out. 

There was very little weed growth on the fallows, as a whole, except 
a few paddymelons. There had not been enough rain over the season to 
obtain a good strike of weeds, and farmers were rather anxiously awaiting 
some good falls before sowing on this account. 

The Soils. 

The soils in the Wagga district are mostly good red loams—some are a 
little on the light side. They are timbered with a good mixture, mostly 
pine and box. Those of The Rock vary considerably, and it was difficult 
to find one paddock of even texture. On the undulating parts good red 
loams are generally found, which quickly run to heavy red clay bands on the 
flats, or else heavy white chalky areas. Sometimes a niijtturo of all three 
was seen. The timber is ratlier mixed, with little uniformity about it. 

Corowa soils vary considerably, but the paddocks are more uniform than 
those of The Rock. They consist of red loams, heavy red clay loams, heaw 
black and red loams with self-mulching patches. Taken on tlie whole, tliey 
aro mostly on the heavy side and timbered with yellow box and l)u1] oak. 
One or two of the paddocks seen were crab-holey and of a distinctly self- 
mulching character, and one or two were very light and sandy. These 
latter were generally found on belts of pine ridges. 

The soils of Finley are mostly of a heavy red clay loam nature, rather 
shallow and timbered with yellow box and bull oak. One or two sandy 
loam belts occur where pine is found, and one or two areas are of a heavy 
self-mulching character. 
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Cnlhiral Methods. 

Many farmwa still think that the more workings a fallow receives, irre¬ 
spective of. the weather, the better. But this is not the case. The vital 
points are early ploughing and correct workings before harvest. Fallowing 
correctly done not only conserves moisture, but increases fertility, and makes 
a suitable, firm, moist seed-bed for the young seedlings to ofbtain a firm 
foothold. This is particularly important, as it lays a foundation upon 
which to sow; it ensures a quick, even germination, and gives the seedlings 
a good start. Fallowing also helps largely in disease control. 

It has often been said that in some seasons, especially wet ones, the best 
fallows do not produce the best crops, and some farmers have been in a 
quandary as to what to do. The last season was quoted by many as one 
in case. The methods recommended for fallowing are laid down as a guide 
for the average season, and the most successful farmer is the one who caters 
for this. However, a record of the cultivations given the various fallows 
last season w:as kept, and in Corowa, Ooolamon, Lockhart, Narraiidiera, 
and Oaklands districts the first four crops in each case were grown on the 
best fallows. Some of these fallows had had four, five, six, and even as 
many as seven workings, after ploughing and before sowing. 

The outstanding feature of the competition this year was the success of 
early ploughing, mostly June-July, followed by a harrowing next month to 
break the top down, and a good deep rooting through with either the spring- 
tooth or the rigid tine scarifier either in September or October. This had 
the effect of bringing the clods up to the top and laying the foundation 
for a fine, firm seed-bed. Most of the fallows had two or three workings 
later to break down the clods and form a suitable mulch. 

Those fallows that had been ploughed late and had not received this trfiiat- 
ment were in very faulty condition. The seed-hed was hard and dry and 
full of large clods and air pockets. Underneath these clods the rubbish 
and stubble had not decomposed. 

In many cases the disc had been used late in the season to break down 
the clods and cut out weeds, and each time with a very detrimental effect 
on the fallows. Taking the first three placed fallows in the whole of the 
four districts judged, it was found that not one of them had had a disc 
implement on them after ploughing. 

The rigid tine scarifier is an implement that has come very much into 
prominence in the Riverina during the last two years, and it is doing 
exKjellentvWork. It is displacing the epringtooth in many cases, but on the 
average rc^d friable loam the springtooth is the best implement to work 
the soil deeply in ‘September to bring the lumps to the surface. The 
scarifier is lan excellent implement/ with wh:ich to x)®rfonn the summer 
cultivations; it cuts out the weeds better than the springtootih and also 
makes a more even depth of mulch and a good level seed-bed. Excellent 
work of this kind was done at Wagga with knife bars attached to the 
scarifier, hut the country must be free from roots and stumps. On the 
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heavier soils that it is difficult to get the spriugtoolh into satisfactorily, 
it was found that the rigid tine was doing better work. The scarifier with 
wide points is an excellent implement with which to work the summer 
mulch on this type of country. It is also the most suitable implement for 
working the more sandy loams. These soils break down very easily and 
are inclined to cake. The best results are obtained on these soils by the use 
of the scarifier in conjunction with sheep. These soils cannot be culti¬ 
vated as frequently as the heavier loams, and the sheep and soarifior keep 
down the weeds more efficiently with less working, while both assist in obtain¬ 
ing consolidation. The scarifier did not break down the mulch to the same 
extent as the springtooth, but left it in nice ridges which prevented a good 
deal of crusting. 

The scarifier should also do excellent work on the heavy, self-mulching, 
and crab-holey patches of country in parts of the Finley district and of Coreen 
near Corowia. This country is very sinailar to Wiinmera country, and the 
smoodger and scarifier should be used frequently to break the patches up 
and even up the paddocks. The self-mulching patches, if ploughed deeply, 
crack and) crumble up and dry out right into the subsoil, and a suitable seed¬ 
bed cannot then be formed. At present this class of country is not being 
worked correctly, but if handled in the right manner it could be brought 
to a great state of fertility and produce big crops—those produced now in 
certain seasons are evidence of this. 

Moat of the soils of Corowa and Finley districts are heavy, and the spike 
roller and smoodger are doing good work in breaking the clods down. 
These clods dry very quickly and get very hard, and the chief fault noticed 
in local practice seems to be that the farmers leave the breaking down 
until too late in the season. Mauy farmers were breaking their clods down 
and working their country up in order for seeding only at the time of judg¬ 
ing or just prior to that. The season had been dry for some time and the 
fallows were mostly dry right into the subsoil. In many cases it was neces¬ 
sary to go down over 6 inches before any signs of moisture were found. Dry 
working frequently results in bad infections of foot-rot and take-all in the 
ensuing crop. If possible the lumps should be broken down and the mulch 
formed) before the dods dry out in the spring. Less work with the soarifior 
was being carried out in Finley district than in almost any other district 
visited, and it is a district with a type of soil that the scarifier should par¬ 
ticularly suit. The soil is heavy and rather shallow, and if the clods are 
broken down with the smoodger or siiike roller in the spring and the soil is 
worked with wide points on the scarifier over the summer, some excellent 
results should follow. 

Ploughing is usually rather shallow in this district—to o inches 
•deep—causing a hard pan to form about 3 inches down. Certainly the 
soils are rather skiallow, but in most cases the subsoil is alK)ut 6 inches 
down and farmers arq adyised to plough 4 or 4} inches where possible. If this 
can be done without touching the subsoil it will break the hard pan up, 
increase fertility and assist better working of the fallows later on and the 
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formation of a deeper seed-‘bed. Most of the seed-^beds were very shallow, 
and very dry and hard, mostly only about 1 inch in depth. Many of the 
clods could be brought up from the seed-bed almost as they had been turned 
under by the plough with the grass an-d stubble still un decomposed’ on the 
imdemeath side. It is thought that deeper and earlier ploughing, breaking 
the clods down in the spring and forming a good mulch with the scarifier 
should improve the fallows greatly in this district. 

Summer fallowing is now being practised in many parts, and this showed 
up well ill the eompetition«t at Wagga and Finley. 

Details of the Leading FaUows. 

The following are the details of the three placed blocks in the four com* 
petitions. 

Murrumhidgee (Wagga ),—The competition was won by Mr. T. Fraser. 
The best block of four submitted was of red loam and was summer fallowed. 
It was scarified in February 4 inches deep, mouldboard ifioughed in June 
4 inches deep and let lie for three months. It was then harrowed twice (in 
September) andi scarified deeply with the nan*ow points in October; har¬ 
rowed twice in November, scarified 2 inches deep with the knife bars 
attached in February, and harrowed twice. Tliis was easily the best block 
seen in the whole of the four competitions judged. At the time Oif judging 
it would be very difficult to improve on its condition. 

Mr. J. R. T. King was scc’ond. TTis soil is red sandy loam; the best block 
of t\vo entered, was mouldboard ploug-hed in July inches d(M>p and har¬ 
rowed in August, scarified in October, and harroAved in eJanuary. 

Two entries tied for third place. On the farm of Mr. A. Alleyn, the 
best block of four submitted, was summer fallowed, and was tlie second best 
block seen in the Wagga competition. The soil wa.s red loam, scarified in 
February 3 inches deep, mouldboard ploughed in July 4^ inches deep, har¬ 
rowed twice in September, springtoothed deeply in October, harrowed in 
January. Although this block only received one cultivation from October 
till judging time, it showed the important part played by summer fallowing 
and good working prior to harvest. 


Awards in Comprehensive (Whole Farm) Fallow Competitions. 
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Gterilgambeth Ltd. shared the third place. On the best block of two 
judged the soil was red loam. This was mouldboard ploughed in July, 
scarified in August and again in October, and harrowed also in October, 
scarified in February, 

The important part played by the scarifier in this competition will be 
readily seen. 

The Rode ,—^First place was won by Mr. W. G. Michael. The soil varied 
from red loam to heavy chalky flat with gravel rise in the top ix)rtion of 
the paddock, which rather mari'e<i one-^half of t?he entry, but showed that 
with careful handling one may win a fallow competition even with patchy 
soil; the best block of two, was mouldboard ploiughed inches in June, 
harrowed in Septemlber, springtoothed in October deeply with the narrow 
points and shallow springtoothed in January. 

Mr. G. Johnson was second. His soil is light loam with a clay band 
across the middle. One block was judged and this was inonldboard 
ploughed 4i inches deep in the b<>.ginning of August, harrowcvl twice in 
Octe^ber and springtoothed in February. The majority of this p.id(lo(;k 
was of a light texture and diflicult to handle, and it was heavily stocked 
with sheep wihich did good work in keeping down weeds and assisting 
consolidation. 

The fallows awarded third place were entered b> 'Mr. George Magrath. 
Th(‘ soil is light red loam, diflicult to handle to ; reveut powdering; the 
best block of two, was mouldboard ploughed in 1 ulv, cross-harrowed in 
September, scarified in mid-October and again in I'euiuary. Sheep w(3re 
used to good purpose. 

Coroiua, —Mr. A. McDonald won this compotitioii wnlh a fallow of red 
loam, wdiich had been mouldboard ploughed in July, harrowed in Oi*tober 
and scarified in November and February, the first time deeply, the second 
tinu' to a shallow depth. The soed-hed was a little faulty, but the mulch 
was vei-y good. 

Second place was won by Mr. J. T. Clifton. Soil red light loam to sandy 
loam; the fallow was mouldboard plou^rhed July, scarififMl iu October, and 
haiTO\vcd in January. 

Mr. F. W. Knight was third with a fallow of red light loam to sandy 
loam, wdiich had been mouldboard ploughed July, harrowed in October, and 
then springtoothed. 

These two entries showed that it is not always advisable to work light 
soils frequently. 

Finley ,—This competition was won by Mr. 'W'. Waite. The soil is a red 
loam; the fallow was mouldboard ploughed 4i inches in July, harrowed twi<*c 
in August, springtoothed deeply with narrow points in September, liarrowed 
in November, harrowed and combined in February. Tlu^ mulch was a little 
fine, but there was an excellent sced-bed and the moisture content was one 
of the best in the district. 
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Awards in 50-acre Fallow Competitions. 
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Mr. T. Sleeman won second place. The soil is heavy red loam, rather 
shallow. The fallow was mouldboard ploughed' in August, harrowed in 
August lafter ploughing, scarified in September, harrowed in October. It 
was not touched till it was spike-rolled in March and scarified in April. 
There was an excellent mulch present at the time of judging, and a very 
level seed-bed, but the latter was rather dry and hard. Probably it was not 
ploughed quite deep enough, and the spike-rolling to break down large clods 
should have been done before it dried out. 

Third place was filled by Mr. J. Tullock. This block, of heavy red loam, 
was summer fallowed, being disced up to 4 inches deep in March. It 
was disc-ploughed in August and harrowed, and in September it was 
smoodged, spike-rolled and harrowed. In October it was springtoothed and 
narru.,v'ed, and it was harrowed again in January. This block had a good 
mulch and fair moisture, but the seed-bed was rather uneven and a little 
bumpy. It had been well broken down in the spring before it dried out, 
but probably? the cultivation in October was not deep enough. 


Alfalfa-growing in the United States and Canada.” 

I..UCERNE (or, as it is cal’^d in many countries, alfalfa) is a crop of such 
vai*ied utility and greac . tlaptability that the books discussing it would 
almost form a considerable library. Americans have been particularly 
generous contributors to the literar» ro on the subject, and here is another. 
The author is Professor George St« ,»rart, of the staff of the Utah Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station and College, and he has had the help and 
criticism of quite a list of men conspicuous in agricultural research and 
teaching institutions in North America, 

Necessarily the book is written from the point of view of local con¬ 
ditions, but many of the problems discussed are common to the crop in 
this and other lands. The principal exception seems to be variety, for 
whereas only one variety with minor differences, the result of local environ¬ 
ment. is grown all over Australia, in North America, Peruvian, Common, 
and Grimm, with other variegated strains, each have regions to which they 
are best adapted and where the others are rarely seen. 

Lucerne is oi^ of the factors that is reducing the speculative element 
in primary production, and fijie attention devojxjd to it is* therefore likely 
rather to increase than decrease. The present work of over 500 pages vnll 
contribute to the profit with which the crop can be handled.—Our copy 
from the publishers: The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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The Treatment of Liver Fluke in Sheep* 

H. B, SEDDON, L.V.Sc,, Director of Veterinary Research. 

That sheep which are infested in the liver with the common leaf-like 
parasite known as the liver fluke may he treated successfully, has been 
demonstrated by previous work at Glenfleld Veterinary Research Station 
(see AgricvltVAral Gazettej January, 102fl)* This treatment, using stan¬ 
dardised extract of male fern, has, however, the drawback that it is some¬ 
what expensive, costing as it does about 6id. per sheep. In the case of 
limited numbers of animals this might be borne with equanimity, but whore 
large numbers require to be treated the cost is undoubtedly high though by 
no means prohibitive. 

Recently further attention has been given to the matter in England, and 
a drug (previously used almost solely in the treatment of hook-worm in 
man) was found to be of value in the treatment of liver fluke. A supply 
was therefore obtained and tested. 

At the Veterinary Research Station tests were first made to ascertain the 
safety of the drug, and it was found that up to eight times the usual doso 
could be administered to ^heep without their showing signs of poisoning. 
Certainly the placing of such large quantities in the mouth causes slight 
distress for the moment on account of the volatility of the drug, hut the 
sheep invariably recover after a few minutes rest. Being satisfied as to the 
absolute harmlessness of the drug when given in the proper medicinal doses, 
the next step was to devise a suitable method of administration. The drug 
in question, carbon tetrachloride, is of an oily nature, and water is there¬ 
fore an unsuitable vehicle. In England and Ireland it had been admini¬ 
stered in soft gelatin capsules, but there is some objection to these owing, 
firstly, to their expense and, secondly, to the fact that some special instru¬ 
ment and a certain dexterity arc required in passing the capsules down the 
throat of a sheep. After some trials it was decided to dilute the drug with 
liquid paraffin, and this has been quite satisfactory in at once providing a 
suitable material for dilution and (on account of its oily nature) in pro¬ 
tecting the sensitive mucous membrane of the mouth from the drug which 
otherwise is somewhat irritant. 

The first opportunity of testing the drug on fiuke-infested sheep occurred 
when the writer was on a visit to a property in the Monaro district. A 
number of mixed sheep, all more or less fluke-infested, were placed at my 
disposal. Eight wore treated with the drug in capsule form and seven with 
Ihe drug dissolved in liquid paraffin. Eleven days later, five of the first lot, 
and all seven of the second lot were killed by Mr. Stock Inspector Blomfield, 
but 1)0 flukes, alive or dead, were found in any of these sheep though they 
showed lesions caused by flukes. Four out of five similar sheep which had 
been killed prior to drenching showed the presence of living flukes, though 
in none of these could the infestation be said to ibe severe. 
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A supply of the drug wae left with this o\mer, who was so impTessed with 
the results described above that he wished to try the drug on any really 
badly-affected animals he might find. He treated over eighty sheep, and of 
these later killed two, neither of which showed any flukes. Two others, 
treated after dipping, were badly affected and he expected them to die. One 
died twelve and the other about twenty-four hours after dosing. They 
were examined almost immediately, but all the flukes were found to be dead. 
Of seventy-seven others, he states that after a week all showed marked 
improvement,” and of a few aged ewes showing ‘‘bottle jaw” he writes 
that in the same time the “lx)ttl6” had improved. So satisfied was this 
owner that he asked for 1,300 doses to treat other sheep. 

Wiilst the tests recorded above appeared to bo highly satisfactory it wa- 
desired to see the treatment tried out on a number of badly fluke-infested 
sheep in another locality, and fortunately just at this time, Mr. 11. O. 
Belschner, B.V.'Sc., District Veterinary Officer, Orange, had a badly- 
affected flock brought under his notice. Arrangements were therefore made 
for a confirmatory test to be applied there. Two points in particular were 
further tested, namely, the effect of double doses, and of previous starvation. 
Prior to treatment an aged ewe was picked at random, slaughtered, and 
examined for liver flukes. Over 200 were found, and the folhnniig shec'ip 
wen* therefore treated:— 

Ten ewes, starved overnight and drenched at 10.30 a.m. next morning. 
Seven of these received 1 ce. of carbon tetrachloride (in liquid paraffin) and 
the remaining three a double dose. Ten ewes, taken direct from the pad- 
dock, were treated the same morning. Of these, seven received 1 cc. and 
^throe 2 cc. of carbon tetrachloride (in liquid x>arafiin). 

Ehwen days later Mt. Belschner again visited the property, and conductcxl 
a post-mortem examination upon several of the animals in order to check 
the efficacy of the treatment employed. He noted that the treated sheep 
had improved in condition, although there was hardly time from the date 
of dosage for that to be very marked. 

The following table gives the result of these examinations:— 


Ewes BtArved ovenvight. 

1 Ewes uiistarved. taken direct 
£rom paddock. 

j Ewes untreated. 

Sheep 

No. 

Dose. 

1 i 

Flukes found 

Sheep 1 
No, , 

i 

Bose, ' 

Flukes found. 

Sheep 

No. 

' Flukes found. 

1 

1 cc 

1 None. 

5 

1 CO 

None. 

9 

1 

1 Heavy fluke 

2 

1 cc 

1 None. 

6 

1 cc 

None. 


1 infestation. 

3 

2 cc 

1 4 (alive) 

7 

2 cc 

None. 

10 

1 

1 

4 1 

2 cc 

1 1 (dead) 

8 

2 cc 

None, 

11 

1 

1 


It sliould be noted that all those treated showed s(were changes in the 
liver as the result of rexuit infestation by numerous flukes. These results 
thus confirmed those obtained previously, and further, gave proof that 
starving the sheep before treatment is not necessary. 
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ConclntioB. 

As a result of our experience with carbon tetrachloride, using three dis¬ 
tinct samples of the drug, we can conclude— 

1. Tnat it is highly ethcaciouB, leading to rapid destruction of the ilukes, 
which, even in a few day®, are expelled from the liver. 

2. That a dose of 1 ec. is sufficient, even for grown sheep. 

8. That preparation of the sliecip hy previous starvation is not necessary; 
they may be taken direct from the paddock and drenched. 

4. That it may he administered either in capsules or as a drench, 

5. That it is quite as efficacious as standardised extract of male fern, easier 
to prepare and administer, and, as will be seen below, less costly. 

Cost of the Treatment 

The drug in suitable form is put up by a city firm at a price of less than 
one penny per capsule. These require some special form of balling gun or 
long forceps for administration. 

If the mixture of carbon tetrachloride and liquid paraffin is used the 
treatment will be found to be still cheaiier, and at present wholesale prices 
costs about one-third of a penny per dose. To administer this a syringe of 
5 cc. capacity is necessary. 

Recommendation. 

In view of the undoubted efficacy of the drug, that only one dose is m^^es- 
sary and that its cost is so low, owners of fluke-infested h}hh»P are recom¬ 
mended to use either — 

1. Carbon tetrachloride capsules, dose 1 capsule (1 cc.), or 

2. A mixture of carbon tetrachloride, 1 part; liquid paraffin, 4 parts: dose, 
5 cubic centimetres (5 cc.) given hy the mouth by means of an ordinary 
hypodermic syringe (minus the needle). 

Reminder. 

Owners are reminded that while the dose recommended above will remove 
practieally all the flukes then present, animals are not rendered immune, 
but will again ibecome infested; it is necessary, therefore, to drench shetq) 
from time to time. 

Wliile it is not known definitely at what time of the year sheep become 
invaded by the young flukes, such is believed to take place in Ihe late 
summer and autumn. Owners of badly fluke-infested properties are therc- 
foro urged to dose their sheep about early or mid-autumn, and again in the 
(iarly winter months. Local experience of the effects of liver fluke should 
be a useful guide. The aim <*hould bo to dose sheep h^^forc they show 
obvious signs of the disease. By so doing the conseciuent loss of condition 
is prevented. 

The Department would be very glad if owners will communicate to it the 
results obtained by the use of carbon tetrachloride. 
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Lamb Raising* 

HA-WEESBUHY i^GBlCULTUBAL COLLEGE, SEASOK 1926 . 

A* K. OANTEILL, Sheep and Wool Instrnotor* 

The comeback ewe flock of 200 was mated in April and May, 1926, with 
3 per cent, of Romney Marsh rams. Lambing took place in September 
and October, tl per cent, of lambs being marked. The lambing percentage 
would have been appreciably higher but for a number of lambs being killed 
by dogs prior to marking. 

Conditions throughout were good except for a dry spell in hTovember, 
which resulted in a slight check in the growth of the lambs and made them 
somewhat dry in appearance. During the year the flock was grazed on 
natural pasture, a fodder crop of oats and rape, and lucerne. 

Throughout the year the ewes were regularly drenched at monthly in¬ 
tervals for worms, and at no time was any bad effect apparent in the preg¬ 
nant ewes, the wet ewes, or the lambs. The lambs were drenched after they 
were 2 months old without any ill effects. 

A draft of fifty wether lambs was sold on 24th March, 1927—forty-five 
at IBs. 4d., five at I7s. lOd., average price, IBs. 3Jd. 

Data as to loss weight in transit was obtained during marketing. 
Four of the lambs were weighed at the College prior to despatch and again 
after their arrival at Flemington; the weights were as follow:— 


Weight at 
[.A. College. 

1 Weight at 
Flemington. 

i 

Lobs during 
Transit. 

Average Lobb. 

lb. 

lb. ' 

lb. 

lb. 

78 

72 

6 


77 

73 

4 

1 4*5 

77 

74 

3 

1 

73 

i 

68 

6 

) 


The lambs sold were the picked fifty from the wether portion of the 
drop. The remaining wethers were retained at the College for ration pur¬ 
poses,' and the whole of the ewe portion for breeding purposes. 


CORRIOTIOK. 

In a report entitled ‘^Cabbslge and Cauliflower Trials on the Hunter," 
which appeared in the Agricultural, Gazette, May issue, the quantity of 
P. 3 fertiliser mixture is erroneously stated in the table on page 375, The 
figure 77 lb. should have read 717 lb. 
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Black Root-rot of Tobacco in New 
South Wales* 

Thidavia basicola (B. and Bb.) Zopb. 

L. F. MANDELSON, B.So. Agr., Assistant Biologist.* 

The yield of tobacco varies considerahly in New South Wales from year to 
year. The figures for the five-year period ending June, 1924, show that 
the average annual yield was 14,344 cwt. In 1924 the yield was 9,325 cwt., 
for the following year 4,56Y cwt., and for 1926 it was approximately 14,000 
cwt. The Tobacco Expert of the Department estimates that the yield for 
the present season will be about 3,000 cwt., which is considerably below the 
average. 

At the commencement of this season growers experienced some difficulty 
in growing sufficient seedlings for their requiimnents. It is reported that 
the ravages of insects were partly responsible for this. It was noted later 
that those which were planted oht had ceased growing actively in the 
Tamworth district early in December, and on the whole the same thing was 
observed throughout the State about Christmas time. On 3rd February, 
Dr. <3“. P. DamelhSmith inspected the tobacco crop at Bathurst Experiment 
Farm, and described the plants as having “ ceased to grow; they are flower¬ 
ing prematurely, the stems are hard and woody, and the terminal roots in 
most oases dead. Here and there an odd plant is growing to normal size.'' 

The crop at Bathurst did not recover and was stunted when harvested. 
At Tamworth, on the other hand, the recovery was complete and some good 
yields were obtained. At Tumut there was only a partial recovery. 

The weather conditions for the season were unusual. Temperatures were 
abnormally low, and it has been suggested that this was the chief contribu¬ 
tory factor concerned with the stunting of the crops. 

An examination of affected plants from several localities has shown a 
root-rot condition, with which was associated the fungus Thielavia hasicola 
(B. and Br.) Zopf, the organism resi)onsible for black root-rot of tobacco. 
This is the first record of the occurrence of Thielavia hasicola in this State, 
and apparently also in Australia. 

It is the purpose of this article to briefly describe the relationship of the 
fungus to the disease and to emphasise the effect of weather conditions upon 
the development of black root-rot. 

Symptoms of tihe Disease* 

The disease is a root-rot, and the causal fungus only affects the root 
system and the stem below the surface of the soil. The root system is 
darker 4han normal and is ]:^ually black in payts. In slightly affected plants 

♦ The writer wi«ihes to express his thanks to T>r. R. J, Noble, Principal Assistant 
Biologist, for helpful advice and criticisni in reieienee to this work. 
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the fibrous roots are more or less rotted away (as was generally the case 
with root systems examined this year), but in severe cases the roots may be 
more distinctly rotted, often only a blackened residue of a root being left. 
The natural result of this depletion of the root system and of the diseased 
condition of the remaining roots is that the plant does not get sufficient food 
and water, and so becomes stunted. This is most noticeable during the heat 
of the day, when affected plants may wilt. The leaves usually have a yellow¬ 
ish appearance, and the plants tend to bud prematurely. A characteristic 
of this disease is that there is a very uneven growth throughout the crop, 
an extremely stunted plant often being found alongside one of normal 
height. This is more marked than with any similar effect caused by un¬ 
favourable soil or weather conditions. 

The disease is also found in the seed-‘bcds, where it rots the roots of the 
seedlings. Affected seedlings show little vigour and may wilt and die. 

The Causal Organism and its Hosts. 

Thielavia hasicola has been known for many years in Europe and 
America. It was first reported by Berkeley and Broome C) in 1850 in 
England, and was completely described* twenty-six years later by Zopf (“) 
in Grermany. As a parasite on tobacco it was reported for the first time by 
Peglion (*) in Italy in 1897, and two years later Selby (*) found it on 
tobacco in the United States, 

The black root-rot disease of tobacco which is caused by this fungus has 
been described by Johnson (*) in the United States as ^^one of the most 
widespread diseases of tobacco, and undoubtedly has caused more losses to 
tobacco-growers as a whole than any other disease with which they have to 
contend,'’^ 

Further he reports C) that besides tobacco it attacks other plants, about 
a hundred species in all, e.g., i>eanuts, beans, peas, red clover, alsike clover, 
lucerne, cotton, watermelon, &c. Most of these plants are not affected as 
severely as tobacco, but their presence on the land enables the fungus to- 
persist for a number of years on the dead organic material in the soil, 
although it eventually tends to die out. 

Thielavia hasicola is characterised by the production of three kinds of 
spores, known as endoconidia, chlamydospores, and ascospores. (See Fig. 1.) 

The endoconidia are produced by special structures (the endoconidio- 
phores) which arise singly or in clusters from the mycelium or thread-like 
portion of the fungus. The endoconidiophoros are branches of the mycelium 
terminated by a long tapering cell, through which the endoconidia are 
discharged. They are colourless, rectangular cells, very slightly rounded at 
the ends, and are produced in great numbers. Doubtless they serve as the 
most prolific means of dissemination of the disease. 

The chlamydospores are dark club-shaped structures, which may be pro¬ 
duced just below the endoconidiophores or on any other portion of the 
mycelium. They are compound spores made xip of sterile cells, whichs 
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are colourlesft, and fertile cells, which are dark-brown in colour and are 
surrounded by thick walk. The latter eventually separate into short cylin¬ 
drical individitt^al cells, each of which is capable of germination. Unlike the 
endoconidia, they do not germinate immediately, and may remain in a 
resting condition for a considerable time. 

Both endoconidia and chlamydospores have been found on local diseased 
material. The asoospores, wliich are sexually produced, and which form 
another stage of the fungus, have not so far been observed here. 

The Australian fungus was also compared with a culture of T. hasicola 
from Minnesota, U.S.A., kindly supplied by Mr. W. L. Waterhouse, of 
Sydney University. The essential features of the Australian form were in 
close agreement with those of the American form. 



TobMoo orop at Tumnt aSaotajI with Root-rot. 

Note the very uneven Btaud which is a characteristic of the disease. 


Preliminary Infection Experiments. 

Several infection experiments were carried out under glass-house con¬ 
ditions at Sydney. The details of one experimenit are as follows:—Two 
tobacco seedlings, each showing seven leaves and identical in appearance, 
were used. One was inoculated with a suspension of spores of T. hasicola 
isolated from a diseased plant at Bathurst. The other was kept as a control, 
and (lK)th received precisely the same subsequent treatment. ISTo facilities 
were available for controlling the temperature, but it was kept as low as 
possible. 

It was observed three weeks after inoculation that the inoculated plant 
vras slightly stunted. A month later this difference was more marked, and 
its leaves were rather pale and flaccid. The experiment w^as terminated ten 
weeks after its commencement, and the roots of both the control and the 
infected plant were carefully washed free of soil and examined. It was 
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observed that the both plants were affected by^^^lworms (Heterodera 

radicicola}, and com^nently they both stunted for this reason^ 

Nevertheless the inoculated plkht was how much smaller than'the control 
and showed definite symptoms of the bli^k root-rot disease, Ohlatnydosporos 
of T, hasicola were found on its roots, whoifeaa the roots of the control plant 
Were white and free, from any fungous infection. Details of height and air- 
dry weight of each plant were as follows :-r- i 



Height 

1 Weight. 


Stem. 

1 Boots. 

Total. 

Stem. 

Bxfots. 

( 

Total. 

Control Plant . 

Inoculated Plant 

Inches. 

16* 

Inches. 

9 

4i 

Inches. 

36* 

20{ 

Gramms^. 

83-2 

36-1 

Gr&mmes. 

9*7 

3-0 

Grammes. 

92*9 

38*1 


An additional test was made in the laboratory. Moist blotting-paper was 
placed on the bottom of four sterile glass petri-dishes and sterilised tobacco 
seed was sprinkled over its surface. When the seed had germinated and the 
seedings were well up a water suspension of the spores of T. hasicola was 
poured over the plants in two of the dishes. The other two were kept as 
(^ntrols. Twelve days after treatment it was observed that some of the 
inoculated seedlings had fallen over and were lying on the surface of the 
blotting-paper. The microscopic examination showed that they were 
affected with T. hasicola. The seedlings in the control dishes remained 
healthy^ ^ 


Relation of Weather Conditioiu to the Disease. 

Johnson and Hartman (*) in a series of control experiments in America 
on black root-rot found that plants were not attacked when the temperature 
was above 90 deg. Fah., and were only slightly affected when below 59 deg. 
Fah. The severity of the disease was most marked at soil tempewitures 
ranging from 63 deg. to 73 deg. Fah. In conclusion, they state that Soil 
temperature records in the field for four seasons indicate that occurrence 
of the disease is determined primarily by soil temperature.’’ The disease 
thus causes moat damage during relatively cod weather. 

Temperature records* for Bathurst, Tamworth, and Adelong (Tumut) 
are indicated graphically in Fig. 2. They show the average monthly tem¬ 
perature readings from September, 1926, to March, 192^, and also the normal 
temperatures experienced in these districts for the same months over a 
considerable number of years. 

It will be noted that the past season was generally cooler than usual. 
This was especially marked from November to January, and it was during 
this period that the tobacco was most notably stunted. Further, it will be 
seen from the Bathurst records that this season’s temperatures remained 


Temperature data from records of Commonwealth Meteorologist. 
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below normal throughout the season, and there, as previously indicated, the 
crops did not recover* On the other hand, at Tamworth, after January the 
temperatures were practically normal, and it was in this district that the 
recovery of the crop was most marked. At Adelong the temperaturee rose 
until they were higher than normal in January, but then they dropped, and 



Pig. 1.—Hlorosoopio Obmeten of 2*. Itatietia, 

A. andooonidia. 

B. Endooonidiia before being dieoharged from endooooldiopbores, 

0. IfyceUnnL 

n. Badoconidiopliorei. 

B. OhlawdosporeS'— 
is ^Fertile cells. 

(b) Sterile cells. 

1. Ohlamydosphores breaking Into segments. 

were below normal during February and March. Hence, unlike Tamworth, 
the temperatures there did not remain above normal after January, and 
there also the crops did not recover entirely as at Tamworth. It will be 
seen, therefore, that abnormally low temperatures were closely associated 
with stunted crops. 

Tobacco thrives best in warm wealber, the temperatures for its optimum 
development have been recorded by Jones et al C) as being from 68 deg. Fah. 
to 77 deg. Fah. The cool weather experienced in the New South Wales 
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FIs* 2^-~0ciipli dLowlBf X«aii Honthlf TtaiptfstureB at Bathant, Tamwottli* anl Adsloiif. 
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tobacco districts was therefore unfavotimblc for its best development, and 
probably in itself was responsible for some of the stunting. This, Jhowever, 
is not the complete explanation. The same authors O report the results of 
careful observations on the occurrenoe of rpot-rot and on the prevailing 
temperatures during the period 1915-18 in the United States. They found 
that the 1915 season was exceptionally cold throughout, and in many fields 
there was a complete failure of the tobacco crop. On the other hand,” it 
is stated, ** many excellent crops were grown where root-rot was not present, 



Root-rot Infoetlon Bxporimont. 

A Healthy plant. 

B Plant inoculated ndth 7. totioola. 

[Rote the blackened scanty root syotem and stunted growth In B ] 

indicating that the weather conditions, apart from infection, were not 
responsible.” One may arrive at a similar conclusion with relerence to the 
past season in New South Wales. The weather was exceptionally cold, and 
the fungus which is rthe cause of black root-rot, was found in the various 
districtB where stunting occurred. Hence, although the low temperatures 
themselves may have been partly responsible, the majp:^ cause of the trouble 
would appear to have been black root-rot, which was able to cause severe 
damage because of these temperatures. 

The relation of rainfall to the development of the disease has been studied^ 
and Tisdale (*") working on the disease in Florida has pointed out that 
affected plants may remain stunted until the summer, and with favourable 
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rains start suddenly into rapid growth. But he adds, on the other hand, 
if the rainy period should Ibe of several days duration, the new roots rot 
and the plants fail to start this rapid growth/’ 

Heavy rain was experienced after a dry period in many districts in New 
South Wales in December last year. At Bathurst and Tamworth the rainfall 
was in excess of the average for the month by 92 points and 268 points, 
respectively, which may have accentuated the trouble. 

Although we have the fungus which causes black root-rot of tobacco in 
our soil, there is no reason to anticipate that the damage done this season 
will be of frequent occurrence, since little damage or none at all occurs 
when temperatures are normal. It is apparent that it has been present in 
our tobacco soils for many years, otherudse it would not now be so wide¬ 
spread. The fact that attention has not been drawn to its presence before 
is an indication that it does not manifest itself frequently in a very severe 
manner. 


Control MeainreB. 

1. Seed-beds should be made of soil which has not groAvn tobacco or 

other susceptible crops for many years. As an alternative the soil 
may be sterilised before use. It is particularly desirable that seed¬ 
beds be free from infection, since the disease is most disastrous 
during the cool weather, which is most likely to occur early in the 
season. 

2. Only strong, healthy plants with a eh'an root system should be 

planted out. 

3. Lnnd w’^hich has carried diseased crops may h? freed from Ihe fungus 

by starving it out. To accom])lish this th(' land should remain idle 
for from four to eight yeans, or some crop not su^^ceptible to the 
disease should be grown for a similar period. Some such crops are 
maize, small grains, and those vegetables ’which are resistant to the 
disease. 

The most promising method of control is the use of strains of tobacco 
resistant to black root-rot. Considerable success bas been obtained in the 
United States (®) and (®) in breeding such strains. This year a few more 
or less resistant plants were selected for seed in order to initiate this work 
in New South Wales. 

Conclusions. 

Jt is impossible to indicate just how much damage was caused by this 
disease in the seed-beds during the early part of this season, since aa 
investigation wms not made at that time. It is reported that insects caused 
considerable loss, but since the fungus T. hasicofa was present in the soil, 
and since the temperatures then prevailing were even more favourable for 
its attack than later in the season, it is possible that it also caused losses at 
this period. 
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The phenomenal dwarfing of tobacco obscirved in the field during the past 
season must be largely attributed to the effects of the black root-rot disease 
during a season particularly favourable to its attack* 
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Foreign Farmers Active in Co-operation. 

Farmers in foreign countries take an active part in the co-operative market¬ 
ing movement. It is reported that in Bulgaria out of 398,304 co-operators, 
164,282 are farmers. In Japan, of the 2,729,000 co-operators, 77.8 per cent, 
are farmers. In Lithuania the mcml>er6hip of 140,000 shows 67.5 per cent, 
as farmers. A large Polish co-operative union with 280,000 members regis¬ 
ters 37 per cent, farmers. Rumania reports 646,332 farmers out of a total 
of 717,491 co-operators. Finland in 1922 had 384,600 cK)-operator8 of wliom 
49.4 per cent, were farmers and agricultural workers, while Latvia gives a 
total of 88,666 co-operators of whom 36.2 per cent, are farmers and farm 
workers. 

The numW of farmers in the movement in Sweden has increased 600 i>er 
cent, since 1910, while the industrial workers amounted to only a!lx)ut 300 
l>er cent. In Germany the percentage of co-operator farmers has increased 
more than 600 per cent, and that of industrial workers only 400. 


An International Exhibition of Horticulture and branch trades will be held 
at Brussels between the 10th and 18th September of the present j^oar. 
Further information is obtainable from the Belgian Consul-General, Sydney. 
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Making a Home-made Cheese* 


A. B. SHELTON, Dairy Instructor. 

A TYPE of cheeso suitable for home manufacture and home use can be made 
with very little special plant. 

The night^s milk should be perfectly sweet, and when mixed with the 
morning’s milk should show no sign of sour smell or flavour. Add a pint 
of starter, or (dean soured milk, stirring thoroughly into the bulk. .The 
rennett, at rate of 1 dram to 3 gallons of milk, is first diluted in water, and 
then, after bringing temperature of the milk to 86 dc^. Fah., is quickly 
stirred in. In forty-five minutes the milk should firmly coagulate and be 
fit to cut. Care should be taken not to bruise the curd and cause excessive 
loss of fat in the whey. 

To cut the curd, a long carving knife may be used to first slice the curd 
into vertical slices and then to cut the slices cross ways; then a wire 
breaker, or series of wires stretched across a frame, to which a handle 
is attached, is used to draw through the curd and reduce ft to small.cubes. 
After cutting, the curd should not be disturbed for ten minutes, when it 
should be stirred gently and the temperature gradually raised to 98 degree.s 
Fah. by withdrawing a xwrtion of the whey into a bucket, standing it in 
boiling water and heating to about 130 degrees Fah., and then returning 
it to the bulk, repeating the operation till the desired temperature is 
reached. ‘ 

While the whey is still sweet, but the curd having attained a feeling of 
firmness, ladle the curd into coarse cloths and then tie up tightly, plum 

pudding fashion. After half an hour, cut into 3-inch blocks, putting the 

outside of the curd inside, tie up again and turn the bundle over; this 
procedure is repeated once or twice. After one hour and a quarter sufficient 
acid will have developed in the curdi for salting. It should at this stage 
draw rather less than J-inch threads' when a small piece is rubbed on and 
withdrawn carefully from a hot iron. The curd is then broken up into 
small pieces and salt applied at rate of 1 oz. to 3 lb. curd, mixing it in 

thoroughly. When the salt has been absorbed the curd is ready for 

moulding and pressing. 

The ,curd is filled into tin moulds or hoops lined with clean cloth, and a 
wooden follower, made to slip into the hoop, is placed on top of the cloth. 
Pressure is applied gradually by means of lever arrangements for about 
twenty hours, and then the cheese is rein.;ved from the moulds to a cool 
atmosphere. The rinds may then be wiped occasionally with a cloth dipped 
in brine. 

This cheese is very palatable if allowed to cure for a week or two, pro¬ 
viding it is made from clean milk. Under the Dairy Industry Act, 1916, 
cheese must not be manufactured for sale unless premises are registered. 
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Thotttandt of Pounds 

of valuable manure lie wasting in your paddocks. 
Break up the gra$s<hoking dung pats and make 
them readily available as rich plant food. 

Make a practice of running 

“SIMPLEX” 

Tripod & Chidii Harrows 

over your pastures at regular intervals. These spec¬ 
ially constructed harrows have extra long teeth, 
which stir thoroughly the hard surface of rough 
paddocks, the chain section at the tear breaking up 
and scattering evenly the fertilising dung heaps. 

Every bit of manure on your property is thus right¬ 
ly given to the soil. The cultivating action of the 
harrows retards evaporation, cleats rubbish-cover¬ 
ed areas, and prepares a good seed bed. Your 
paddocks are refreshed, their carrying capacity is 
doubled, they last longer, and the more valuable 
grasses and herbs get a better chance to grow. 

Agricultural experts advocate the use of Simplex 
Tripod and Chain Harrows—they cannot get out 
of order—and can be used for all purposes. 


Full information from the sole distributors 

SIMPLEX BALTIC MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

343 Sussex Street^ Sydney. 
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Y our Farm Tractor is working most efficiently for you when 
you are using the fuel which will give you the greatest 
reage and pulling power. 

In Tide Water Kerosene, you have a fuel which is clean burning 
- giving even running, less carbon, and consequently greater 
acreage per gallon. 

In addition to fuel, you must have a lubricating oil which will 

stand up to the heat and friction, 
and which is able to resist the 
diluting effect of kerosene; require¬ 
ments which are fully met by 
Veedol Extra Heavy Oil. 

Tide Water Kerosene and 

Veedoi Extra Heavy Oil 

are pa tners in cutting down opera¬ 
ting ('osts—by using both in your 
Tractor, you are availing yourself of 
the years of research by the Tide 
Water Technologists to produce the 
most satisfactory fuel and oil for 
Tractor conditions. 

Put Tide Water Power Kerosene 

and Veedol Extra Heavy 

Oil on the job to-day, and get the 
best out of your Tractor. 



UNIVERSAL OIL CO. LTD. 

(Branches in all States) 

i 112 Hunter Str.«t. SYDNEY. 



Oils and Greases 


for Tractors, Trucks 
and Cars. 
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The History of Fertilisation in Plants. 


G. P. DARNELL-SMITH, P.I.C., F.C.S., Biologist and I)ir©ct< r of the 

Botanic Gardens. 

All plants must breathe, feed, and reproduce themselves or the species will 
become extinct; to reproduce themselves they must be fertilised. We dis- 
tiu^iish lo-day between pollination, the mere transference of pollen and 
fertilisation, the process whicdi succeeds the transference of pollen to the 
stift’ina of a flower. 

From observations upon palms, Theophrastus (2^87 B.C.), and other 
ancient widtors realised in a vague sort of way that pollen was in some 
manner connected with the production of fruit. Yet all that was known 
in the Kith , and th<3 beginning of the 17th centuries of the phenomen«l 
of life in plants was scarcely more than had been learned in the earliest 
times of human civilisation. The discovery of the circulation of the blood 
by Harvey in the 17th century gave rise to a comparison of certaiti 
phenomena in vegetable life with the propagation of animals, and paved 
the way for the discovery of sexuality in plants. 

Tl. J. Oamerarius (lGOl-1694) made some decisive experiments on tiu* 
necessary co-operation of pollen in the production of seeds capable of gev' 
mination, but there followed a period of little progress in the under¬ 
standing of sexual phenomena in plants, until Koelrenter (1760-1770) 
added much now light by his ex|)eriments on the artificial production of 
hybrids. The first artificial hybrid in the plant kingdom ever produced 
appears to have been made by him in 1760, when he crossed the tobacco 
plants Nicotmna rustica and Nicotiana panindata. He was the first to 
point out the connection between pollination and insect life. Later he pro¬ 
duced a considerable number of hybrids in the genera Nicotmna, Kctmia, 
Dianthfis, Maithiola, and llyoscyamus, 

.Sprcngel in 1793 conducted vrork in great detail and drew attention to 
the adaptation of flowers for insect fertilisation. In 1849 K. F. Gaertner 
published two books dealing with the results derived from twenty-five years 
of research. His experiments in hybridisation, of which he kept exact 
accounts, exceeded the number of 9,000. He critically examined every 
subject bearing on his work, and proved that the co-operation of pollen wjjfs 
indispensable to tho formation of the embryo in the growing seed. Great 
as Gaertner’s work was, he failed to recognise the importance of SprengeVs 
work and to connect it with his own. It was left to Darwin^s wonderful 
talent for combination to sum up the products of investigations of a hundred 
years and to furnish the necessary logical and historical consummation, 
which he did in The Origin of Species ” (1859) and Animals and Plants 
under Domestication (1868). 

* Samniftry of Lecture delivered bef* re the Hc rticultural .^Hcciation „of Now i?outh 
on 17th February, 1027. 
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The actual method of fertilisation in flowering plants was discovered by 
Amici, who found in 1823 that each pollen grain that falls upon a stigma 
forms a pollen tube, and in 3830 he not only followed the pollen tube into 
the ovary of the plant, but also observed that a pollen tube finds its way 
to every ovule that becomes fertilised. 

The discovery of the organs of fertilisation in the mosses in 1837 by 
Unger, and of corresponding forms in ferns by Nageli in 1844, was fol¬ 
lowed by the work of Hoffimeister on ferns and conifers. To Hoffmeister 
must be given the greatest credit and honour, for at one stroke he swept 
away all the old false analogies and enabled a comprehensive outlook over 
the vegetable kingdom to be taken, where the various groups could be 
observed in their proper relationships and their methods of fertilisation 
compared. 

From 3850 to 1800 a number of fundamental facts were discovered, par¬ 
ticularly in the lower plants, and by 1875 a fairly clear view of things had 
been obtained. We then find the great botanist—Sachs—stating that, With 
I’f^pect to tlie true nature of fertilisation itself, which is evidently a simlilar 
process in the main in animals and plants, we can only say at present that 
it amounts in all cases to a material blending together of the contents 
of two cells, neither of which is capable of further development by itself, 
while the product of the combination is not only capable of such develop¬ 
ment, but unites in itself the characteristics of the two parent forms and 
transmits them to its descendants. The male fertilising substance may 
be a simple fluid.” 

To-day we know that fertilisation in flowering plants is not brought about 
by a simple fluid, but by two specialised portions of the i:m>toplasui within 
the pollen tube, the so-called generative nuclei ”—one of which, by fusion 
with a nucleus in the ovule, goes to produce the future embryo plant: 
the other, by fusion with another nucleus within the ovule, goes to form 
the first food material upon which the little embryo will live. 

The nucleus is a specialised portion of the protoplasm to be found within 
every plant cell, and it is interesting to note that it was first discovered by 
Kobert, Brown, a botaaiist who came with Flinders to Australia in 1601 
and returned in 1805 with some 4,000 Australian plants, most of which were 
then now to science. His examination of Kingia, a West Australian species, 
led him to give the first correct account of the structure of the young seed. 
His memory is perpetuated by the letters Tt.Br.,” which we see appended 
to the Latin names of so many Australian species, and his work is remark¬ 
able for the very little of it which has had to be undone. 

Rince the time of Brown the microscope has been improved tremendously; 
the magnifications which one can now obtain are enormous, and more 
important still, the images are clear. Naturally, a vast amount of work 
has been concentrated upon the nucleus, and that work has demonstrated 
not only that it divides always into two before the formation of a new 
cell, but that it does so with almost mathematical precision. Minute, 
deeply staihing, microscopic threads which permeate the nucleus are found- 
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Main Steps la Uie Development of the Seed and the Froit from the Flower. 

These diagrams are based in general on the cherry* but for the sake of clearness* proportions have 
been somewhat altered, and many unimportant details have been omitted. 

(A) Longitudinal section of cherry flower. (B) Pistil* Showing structure of ovule and development 
of pollen tubes. (C) Embryo sac with double fertilisation in process. (JO) Development of the embiro 
from the fertilised egg: the endosperm has developed and filled the sac. (JB> Lon^tudlnal section of a 
nearly ripe cherry. When fully mature the endosperm will have been entirely digested by the embryo, 
which wui fill the^seed completely. The seed coat In the Cherry is only a brown paper lining of the pit. 

[From CorruU Reading Coune for the Farm, Leteon 144.1 
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to marshal themselves, split longitudinally, and rearrange themselves into 
two equivalent star-shaped masses, as if they were being directed by some 
supreme authority. Moreover, in many cases the actual number of these 
minute threads- in each nucleus (which itself can only be seen by a high 
^magnification) has been determined, and has been found to be constant for 
a given species, and further, that when that species is about to reproduce 
itself the number in each reproductive cell is reduced by half, so that, wlu- 
fusion between the reproductive cells takes place, the resultant bodies shall 
start with the exact number of these minute threads peculiar to the species. 

Parallel with this work we find what may be described as one of the 
tragedies and romances of biology. In 1865 Mendel, the Abbot of Brimn, 
published a i)aper embodying the results of years of work, in which the 
mode of inheritance of seven different characters of peas was investigated 
This paper at the time failed to attract any attention, and it lay buried 
until 1900, when de Vries dug it up through having seen a chance refer¬ 
ence to it. 1161*6 was found the first and one of the most solid contributions 
to the method of inheritance in plants. Mendel’s results with peas have 
been verified, and have been confirmed over and over again in experimenth 
with other plants, and, moreover, the interpretation which he gave of his 
results still holds good. 

From the point of view of the practical breeder, the point which emerg* s 
is that generally we are dealing with unit characters, and that while sonit* 
'of these may be masked in the first hybrid generation, they will segregate out 
in the second generation. The value, therefore, of raising all the plants 
of this generation is obvious. It is also obvious that hereditary character*^ 
,are conveyed by the nucleus, minute though it is. A connection naturally 
I suggests itself between hereditary characters and those minute threads 
‘which divide in such an orderly manner which form so large a part of tla^ 
nucleus. 

\ Let us return once more to Darwin. He summarised in a masterly 
manner the work of his predecessors, and explained the origin of species, 
Miot by regarding each and every one of them as a separate work •of the 
^Creator, but as being derived as a result of natural selection acting through 
'immense periods of time. All species, according to him, were varying 
“ever so minutely as a result of fertilisation, cross-fertilisation being neces¬ 
sary to maintain vigour. From a variety of infinitesimal variations, the 
fittest, that is, those that fitted in best with tlieir environment, were able to 
survive. 

Great as was Darwin’s generalisation, subsequent investigations have 
shown that it is not universally applicable. Sudden variations occur which 
are not minute, but which are enormous, and to these sudden variation's 
de Vries has given the name of “mutations.” He discovered mutations 
•occurring naturally in the evening primrose in 1901, several new species of 
which he deecribed. Here again we must look for the explanation in the 
ultimate opnstituents of the nucleus. 
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Again, one of the reasons why the value of Mendel’s results was not at 
once recognised was that the world was not ready to receive them. Uncon¬ 
sciously Weisman did much to effect this pr^aration. His main contention, 
in his great work on the germ-plasm, was that it is the contents of the germ 
cells that are all important, and not the body of the animal or the plant, 
which merely acts as the temporary means of transport of these immortal 
units. 

To-day we have advanced in another direction. Several eminent 
botanists, for example, Jeffreys and Lotsy, are inclined to the view that 
hybridisation occurs naturally in a large number of native plants, particu¬ 
larly in those orders such as the Rosaceae, which are very large, and that 
so far from these hybrids being, as it were, temporary freaks which would 
be eliminated by natural selection, with the fresh vigour characteristic of 
a hybrid and the wide variation to be expected from their progeny, they 
start life with an even greater chance of propagating their species than 
pure types. Here again an examination of the structure of the neucleus 
with its minute threads has revealed to a very large extent what constitutes 
a hybrid, and the reason why the production of hybrids is limited to plants 
having certain degrees of affinity. At the present time work is proceeding 
largely in this direction. 


ViGNERONs’ Requirements for Nursery Stock. 

Attention has been drawn on various occasions to the difficulty experienced 
by the Department in gaging the requirements of vignerons for bench-grafted 
and resistant rootling vines, and the necessity for orders being placed early 
enough to enable the requisite number to be arranged for each year has been 
pointed out. The variety of scions and stocks required for different soil 
and other conditions is so great, and the fact that under the most favourable 
<*ircumstances more than 40 or 50 per cent, of strikes among the bench- 
grafts cannot be exi>ectod, combine to make a very large amount of nursery 
work inevitable. It was with a view to reducing this that growers were 
asked this year to place during the month of May, 1927, their orders for 
planting in the 1928 season. The response on the part of growers has beoi 
very poor this year, notwithstanding that several reminders have been offered 
through the newspapers, but the attention of growers is drawn to the fact 
that in other years orders will require to be .placed by the Ist May, and to 
be accompanied by the usual 10 per cent, deposit. 


The Success of Co-operation in U.S.A. 

The increase in business of the co-operatives in the last ten years, and the 
small proportion of failures, have borne remarkable testimony to the sound¬ 
ness of the co-operative idea as applied to agriculture. 

The distinctive feature of agricultural co-operation, as now successfully 
practised, is the tendency to large overhead community organisations. It is 
an application of the principle of large-scale business, which has become an 
outstanding factor in modern industrial life, to agriculture.—W. M. Jaebine, 
Secretary for Agriculture, U.S.A. 
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Why Not More Pigs? 

A PiiBUl fob the Gbeatbb Development of the 
Pig Industry in New South Wales. 

[Concluded from page 486.] 

W. L. HINDMARSH, M.R.C.V.S., District Veterinary Officer (North). 

Intaffident Knowledge and the Fear of Disease. 

TuttNiNO mow to other reasons given for the neglect of pig-raising in this 
State, wo may discuss together the second and third factors mentioned 
above, since they are interdependent, and most of the diseases that are 
prevalent in the State can be controlled by adherence to the principles of 
hygienic management. 

llhere is no doubt that few farmers realise that the pig requires proper 
attention, and that care and management are just as much a study as the 
management of any other class of animal. liooked upon as a scjavenger 
and a necessarily dirty animal, the pig is rarely given the opportunity to 
keep clean and comfortable. Little or no housing, filthy feeding conditions, 
undrained and dirty yards are his usual lot in life. As a result losses are 
constant, due entirely to lack of knowledge of feeding and sanitation. 

Some four years ago it was estimated by one witness before the Select 
Committee of Inquiry into the Agricultural Industry that 50 i>er cent, of 
the pigs born did not reach the mar'kel, and our experience substantiates 
this opinion to a large degree. Nor is it only the pigs that die that cause 
loss, for it is an established' fact that a pig which is sick when young 
receives a setback from which it never recovers. It becomes unthrifty and 
difficult to fatten. Where diseased pigs have thus proved a lose* to the 
farmer, it is not surprising that the industry has stagnated. Pneumonia, 
Ijaralysis, digestive troubles, infestation with parasites, and other diseases 
are so common that it is easy to see that pigs are often unproiitable to rear. 

The point to be borne in mind is that the majority of the losses from 
disease cmi he prevented, provided the farmer is prepared to take the steps 
necessary to make his management conform to the laws of hygiene. To 
dieal with this subject fully would on3y be to recapitulate the contents of a 
pamphlet 'issued by the Department of Agriculture,* copies of which are 
available without charge on application to the Under-Secretary. 

'The great advantage enjoyed by the New South Wales farmer is that he 
has little to fear from that scourge of other pig-raising countries—swine 
fever. In America this disease causes enormous losses, and to protect his 

^ Hygiene In thfi Piggery. The Main Faotor in Control oi Disease.*^ Published by 
4*he Be^amnent of Agriculture, Sydney. 
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pig6 the farmer is compelled to employ iwreveutive vaccination. No swine 
fever has been reported in this State for some years past, and that fact 
relieves the farmer of much anxiety.* 

The Reqidremeiitt of the Market 

Under this heading we may for convenience discuss tho fourth and fifth 
reasons mentioned above as often urged by farmers for their neglect of 
pig-raising. 

When discussing the question of pig-raising farmers point out that there 
is a variation in the price paid for pigs and the weights demanded at tho 
bacon factories. It is usual at present to demand a pig of about 125 lb. 
dressed weight, and should the pigs received at the factory deviate from 
this weight a lower price is paid per pound. This position is not sound. 
There is no reason why a heavier pig should not make equally good bacon, 
and the variation in the price should depend ui)on the quality of the flesh 
rather than on the weight. If this were done the breeder would 1 k^ com¬ 
pelled to pay more attention to feeding practice, and there would b(‘ less 
over-fat bacon on the market. 

In justification of this position it may be stated that the local demand is 
for small hams, and as a result there is a tendency to get away from the 
long, deep type of pig and to use the shorter, more rapidly fattening types. 
Even the Poland China, a pig developed for the production of lard, is used 
in this State for bacon production, not because it makes good bacon (it is 
far too fat for that), hut because it matures quickly. In view of this, it 
appears that we cannot look to the local demand for the expansion of the 
industry, and we must turn our attention to the possibilities abroad. If 
we can develop an export trade, the market should be more stable, and there 
would be good reason to advise the production of more pigs. 

Dr. G. F. Finlay, the authority on livestock who recently toured tho 
farming districts under the apgis of the Royal Agricultural Society, was 
moat emphatic on the question of export. He pointed out that at present 
there is a great opportunity for Australia to get a footing on tho London 
market. England imports over fifty million pounds worth of pig products 
annually. These are mostly supplied by Denmark, Ireland, Canada, and 
the United! States of Ainerica. In the opinion of economists, Denmark haa 
reached the limit of her production, and Dr. Finlay stated that Germany 
was beginning to take pork from that country which had originally been 
sent to Great Britain. The Irish supply is limited, and the United States 
are exporting less to Ghreat Britain as home demands are increasing. 

As far back as 1922 the Agent-General for West Australia reported 

that a favourable opportunity is presented for the export of pig products 
of this State to the United Kingdom. A large quantity of bacon and ham 

• Unfortunately, since this article was written swine fever has broken out in the 
county of Cumberland. Strict control is being maintained and every effort is being made 
to prevent the disease spreading to other districts. The outbreak appears to have been 
due to pigs introduced n^om another State.— Ed, 
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arrives in port frozen. The demand from October to April is for pigs 
•from 60 to 100 lb. weig'ht, dressed, whilst there is an all-the-year-round 
trade in pigs from 100 to 180 lb.” 

In the Pig Breeders^ Annual for 1921 Sir Daniel Hall, Chief Scientific 
Adviser to the British Ministry of Agriculture, made the following state¬ 
ment:—One of the most dispiriting facts in connection wit^ British agri¬ 
culture is its failure to keep pace with the growing demand for x)ig pro¬ 
ducts. I’et during all this time there has been a growing demand on the 
part of the public for both pork and bacon. The prices for all classes of 
meat, including pork and bacon, are likely to (remain high for years to 
come, because the world’s supply has been steadily outrunning the world’s 
production.” 

Other authorities, both local and abroad, could be quoted to show that 
there is good reason to believe that there is a market in Great Britain for 
bacon and ham. With our advantages in the way of rearing pigs we should 
endeavour to capture this market, but in so doing we must take care that 
the right class of bacon and ham is exported, and ensure that the export 
product is marketed under control. There is reason to 'believe that 
merchants and others in Great Britain are already beginning to interest 
themselves in the potentialities of Australia as a bacon-producing country, 
and we should strike while the iron is hot. 

In the News Bulletin of 29itih December, 192*6, we read the following 
under the heading of The British Markets for Pig Meat ”:— 

With the placing of the embargo on continental fresh meat, more particularly 
pork, by Great Britain, the possibilities of supplies being obtained from the 
Dominions are being freely discussed. A study of recent British statistics shows 
that Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa are expediting the ship¬ 
ment of all the surplus pork that has any prospect of success on Sie British 
market. . . . Australia and South Africa have not at present much of the 

right sort of pork to offer, but they are making a good beginning. 

Pork is imported into the United Kingdom in the form of porkers proper and 
baconers, and . . . it is rather in the former that the destiny of the Dominions 

lies . . . opinion of business men in Smithfield tJiat the embargo on con¬ 

tinental fresh meats has come to stay, as the time cannot be foreseen when the con¬ 
tinent will be entirely free from foot and mouth disease. Tliis fact, says the 
writer of the article, should embolden Dominion producers to give increased atten¬ 
tion to the breeding and marketing of pigs, particularly those of reasonable weight. 

In this connection a report just issued by the British Ministry of Agriculture 
on the marketing of pigs in England shoudd be interesting. According to this 
publication, imports of pig meat and lard into the United Kingdom in 3925 were 
valued at over £66,000,000, and of this sum £42,000,000 was spent on imported 
bacon. 

. . . South African eurers have for some time sent small experimental ship¬ 

ments of green sides to London, which have been individually inspected, placed 
w'ith different firms for smoking, and immediately marketed. Reports on every 
•consignment hkve been sent to South Africa, and photographs have been taken of 
the green hndf smoked sides so that the conisignees can see where the eoi|dition 
•does notl meet vthe requirements of the British market. Photographs have also 
been sent of sides imported from other countries to enable South African eurers 
to adjust their methods of butchering, gradin^g, and treatment to meet the demands 
of the British buyer. 
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From tihiB it appears that the otiier Dominion^ are also busy conaidiermg 
the possibilities of the Briti^ market, and ^ should make efforts at once 
to obtain our share of the trade. It is, of course, of no use for us to con¬ 
sider export unless to are prepared to produce the type of pig required. 
We cannot sit back and say, This is the type of pig we produce; take it or 
leave it.” We must study the demands of the English market and supply 
\vliat is required. Before Denmark entered into the British trade exports 
were sent to London to find the kind of bacon that suited the British tasto, 
and -then they set out to capture the tradie. The la)te Mr. C. S. MoEae, in 
evidence before the Agricultural Commission, made the following state¬ 
ment :— 

I am given to understand from many sources that the main reason why we 
cannot get our bacon on the English market is that the English taste is different 
from ours. I went into the matter with representatives of British firms; wo found 
that it might be possible to develop our trade on the London or English markets. 

. . . If we could induce our farmers to grow a percentage of pigs suitable 

for our own market and a percentage suitable for export, I think it would be for 
their ultimate good. 

What the British Consumer Likes* 

Tlie British taste for bacon is different from ours, in that they demand 
larger carcases and aitrealiy bacon. On many of our farms there are many 
lard typc‘ of pigs and not true bacon types. Even in our own markets the 
*4troaky bacon will command a larger sale than the fatter sorts. Many of 
the present pigs are too heavy in the shoulders and too light in the hams. 
Much of the trouble is due to the multiplicity of breeds in use. 

The following is taken from an English publication to show the require¬ 
ments of the markets:— 

The thickness of the layer of fat along the back must be uniform and not too 
deep. The fat must be firm and white, not yellow and oily. The flesh must be 
firm and of sufficient amount, and the pigs must be of uniform type and size. 

This type of bacon is obtained by— 

1 . Breeding from the correct type of pig. 

2 . Feeding the pig oorrectly on a ration well supplied with protein and 

not overloadied with carbohydraite. 

3 . Giving the pig a sufficiency of exercise in the growing stage. 

In Australia we have at tin* present time two breeds that are excellent for 
the production of high-class bacon, viz., the Berkshire and the Tam worth. 
In some cases tlie Berkshire has been so bred as to show a tendency to fatten 
too rapidly, but this can easily be remedied by crossing with thc^ Tain worth. 
This cross hae the additional advantage that it eliminates to a large degree 
the eeedy cut in bacon (found in Berkshire sows), which is not liked by the 
Britiish consumers. To markert: pigs that will appeal to the British public 
we will, therefore, have to alter the feeding, giving up the intense feeding 
on maize, and making use'^^f a ration fhat wilLbe scientifically adjusted to 
thefpro^uotion of better bacon. The pi^ will require more grazing and 
.exercise, so that the tendency to rapid fattening will be lessened and the 
development of flesh increased. 
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This will nimn that the pigs will mature more slowly, but the advantage 
will be gained of a bc^tter class of bacon, and a carcase more suited to the 
demands of the export trade, 

Somiiuury. 

To sum up the position, then, we may say— 

1 . We have in New South Wales the facilities for the production of far 

more pigs than are bred at present. 

2 . We are fortunate in being free from contagious diseases that cause 

great losses in other countries. The control of diseases that do 
occur lies largely in the hands of the farmer himself, 
o. The expansion of the pig industry will depend to a large extent on 
the development of an exjKDrt trade, and the development of that 
trade depends upon the production of the type of pig product suit¬ 
able to the palates of the consumers in the country to which the 
export is made. 

Rules for Calf Feeding. 

Theke are a few golden rules to be observed in feeding dairy calves :— 

1 . Guard against overfeeding; a safe rule is always to keep the calf a 

little hungry. 

2. Keep the animals growing thriftily, but do not get them fat. 

3. Feed all calves individually in stalls, and weigh and measure each 

feed for each calf. 

4. Only put out as much grain or hay as each calf will consume at a 

meal; uneaten roughage should be removed before the next feeding. 

5. Observe cleanliness and regularity at all times; feed only in ch^an 

utensils, feed at regular hours, in regidar amounts, and at a regular 
temperature. 

—G. McGillivray, at the R.A.S. Animal Husbandry Conference. 


Study the Buyers’ Requirements. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the report seems to be that the fruit 
industry generally has much to gain by adopting methods of marketing 
which will enable produce to be put on the market iu a manner more in 
a(*.cordance with the requirements of wholesalers and retailers. Agreement 
on standard grades and packages is one method which can hardly fail to 
be beneficial to the industry. In this connection, collecting centres, where 
the produce of many growers can be brought together, graded, packed, 
and sold under one management, appear to offer advantages. Another sug¬ 
gestion is the more extensive use of methods of storage and preservation.'^ 
The above, from a report on “Fruit Marketing in England and Wales, 
published by the Markets and Co-operatipn Branch of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, closely approximates what might be written of the 
same subject in New South Wales, and encourages one to think that thie 
systematic discussion of an involved problem may be of interest even here. 
—Our copy from the publishers, H.M. Stationery Office, London. 
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Paspaltun Renovation and Improved 
Carrying Capacity* 

M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The benefits to be derived by the renovation of paspalum pastures have 
been proved by Mr. G. E. Neale, of Fairfield» Bangalow, during the past 
few years. Towards the end of 1021 Mr, Neale purchased a farm ‘f 
108 acres (of which 13 acres were under cultivation), carrying sixty cows. 
In 1922 the area under cultivation was considerably increased to produce 
fodder crops, with the intention of increasing the returns, and a total of 
9,635 lb. cominercial butter was produced for the year. 

Not being satisfied with these returns, Mr. Neale set out on a pro¬ 
gressive policy by reducing his herd and improving his pastures. His 
method is to turn over old paspalum paddocks with a mouldboard plougli, 
sow a fodder crop (maize or sorghum) broadcast, which is cut and fed as 
reciuired, and then let the paddock go back to pasture. The effect of this 



GeutnU View of Mr. G. E. Neale's Farm, ** Fairfield,** Bangalow. 
The aretii which have been ploughed are clearly indicated. 


treatment is that a fresh growth of grass comes up between tlie furrow 
slices forming an entirely new root system, and the old paspalum sod 
decomposes and forms organic matter in the soil. 

Thirty-three acres have now been treated in this way. In 1922, 1923, 
and 1924 fodder crops were grown extensively, but in 1925 and 1926, owing 
to labour difficulties, 6 acres only were planted each year. 
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In 1923, which wad a very dry year, 7,608 I'b. commercial butter were 
produced from fortyrfive cows; in 1924 the herd was further reduced to 
forty cows, which produced 10,511 lb. commercial butter for the year, and 



An Area whlcli lias not been Plonghed. 

Photograph taken 17th February, 1927 



The Growth on an Area wbloh has been Ploughei. 
Photograph taken 17th February, 1927. 


in 1926 the production was increased to 10,990 Ifb. In May of the following 
year (1926) thirty head of dry stock were pm^Tiased and were carried on 
the farm throughout the dry weather; the production for the year was 
9,422 lb. commercial butter. 
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The numiber of cows quoted above for each year is the total cows on the 
farm—^not the number actually milking. Taking the total number of cows, 
the production of commercial butter per cow for the past fivv^ years was as 
follows:— 

1922— 160 lb. oommeroial butter per cow. 

1923— 169 „ 

1924— 268 

1925— 276 

1926 — *235 >» tt 

These figures indicate that great improvement has been made. Although 
1928 was a very dry year, the production per cow was greater than in the 
previous year. In 1926, which was also a very dry year, when thirty head 
of dry stock were being carried on the farm, the results were very satis¬ 
factory. 

Xt has been observed by Mr. Neale that the fresh growth of grass on the 
ploughed areas is always of a much darker green, and more vigorous than 
the unploughed areas. Such growth is sweeter, more nutritious, and more 
relished by stock, as is proved by the fact that where the stock have access 
to both xx)Ughed and unploiighed areas the grass on foriticr is always eaten 
to the ground before grazing on the latter is commenced. 

It has also been observed that there is now a good growth of white 
Butcli clover over the whole area, which was not the case wlien he purchased 
the farm in 1921. Only certain areas were then carrying good clover. This 
extension of clover over the whole farm has been ensured by spreading tli(' 
droppings from the milking yard over areas not carrying clover during the 
l)eriod when clover seed is ripening. 

Mr. Neale considers that his farm is now in fairly good ‘‘condition,*’ 
and is capable of carrying sixty-five cows. Thus the progressive policy of 
turning over a few acres of old paspalum pasture each year carries most 
satisfactory results. 


Tbe Value of Negative Expebiments. 

A ‘‘ POSITIVE result in field experimental work may be defined as one in 
which a treatment gives an increase, irrespective of whether it is profitable or 
not; a “ne^»ative’* result is one in which no benefit is derived from the 
treatment. 

It should be borne in mind that a negative result from a treatment is just 
as valuable a contribution to knowledge as is a positive one, for it is just as 
important to know when and where a certain application is likely to be of 
no avail, as it is to know when and where it is profitable. In any case there 
are always certain departures from the general state of affairs. If results 
were always concordant there would be no need for other than the minimum 
of experimental work. Sir A. D. Hall, in referring to the truth of results of 
field experiments, summed up the position in a very few words. He said, 
“ There is no such thing as absolute truth, and what we find is that which is 
true as a whole, though it may be contradicted by parts of the whole.’*—A. W. 
Hobson in the New Zealand Journal of Agriculture. 
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Onion Trials in New South Wales* 


J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A., Ajj^ricultural Instructor. 

Experiments were conducted last season in the Maitland and Bubbo dis¬ 
tricts with the object of obtaining reliable data regarding onion-growing 
in this iState* Trials conducted to ascertain the most suitable varieties 
and with the object of observing the effects of fertilisers on the onion crop. 

New South Wales imparts large quantities of onions annually from 
Victoria and Taismania^ and occasionally from the United States of 
America, Japan, and othfet countries; the bulk, however, are brought over 
from Victoria. There is no reason why New South Wales fanners should 
not compete with outside growers, as there is plenty of suitable land for the 
production of this crop on a large scale. The most objectionable, tedious, 
and expensive operation is the weeding of the growing crop. Coastal 
growe(rs have to contend with gooee grass, which is a free seeder and very 
persistent in wet weather. Many growers in wet years collect it in baskets 
and carry it from the field. Western farmers, on the other hand, have other 
bad weeds to contend with* 

This cleaning trouble, however, can be greatly reduced by correct cultural 
methods before planting. By making the first ploughing deep, and keeping 
the mulch systematically worked with the siprmgtooth cultivator and 
harrow, weed seeds will be induced to shoot, and can be easily killed 
'before the onion crop is planted. It will be found that the subsequent 
weeding of the wop will be rediiced to a minimum if this system of working 
the fallow is carried out. In districts where transplanting is carried 
out fanners have at least sdx weeks more time in which to cultivate the 
fallow than in districts where direct seed planting in the field is conducted. 

In districts where a long fallow cannot be practised' transplanting rfiould 
always be carried out, as the time from seeding to trc^isplanting can be 
used to destroy weeds and finish off the muldi. 

Local growers usually obtain a good price for early onions, but as soon as 
the Victorian crop is placed on the market tlbe demand for'local onions 
weakens. The naturaJ tendency, therefore, is for local farmers to grow 
early sorts. Large quantities of the earliest onions are grown on the banks 
of the Macquarie River at Bathurst. Wellington, and Dubbo. The varieties 
most commonly grown are Early Barletta and Silver Skin. A few growers 
in these districts use artificial fertiliser with marked results. On the 
Hunter River and in other wastal districts the variety grown is Hunter 
River Brown Spanish. This variety is somewhat mixed, but is superior in 
quality and yield to the white varieties. It has the reputation of being a 
bad keeper, but this has been brought about by growers harvesting the 
crop before it is mature. Little artificial fertiliser is used in these districts 
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• The Manorial Trial*. 

Tile land on which these trials were conducted is deep, rich alluvial loam. 
Excellent crops have been grown in these localities without fertilisers, and 
the soil has proved itself to be very suitable for the cultivation of onions. 
The land in each case had been well prepared, and was in good condition at 
planting. At Bolwarra the seed was sown direct in the field in rows 10 
inches apart on 28th April, 1926; at Duibbo the seed was sown in seed^beda 



Earlj BartotUu 


on 24th April, 1926, and later transplanted to the field 6 inches apart in 
rows 10 inches apart. Ix)cally-saved Hunter River Brown Spanish was 
used as a standard vniiety. 

In all cases an increased yield was obtained by using fertiliser. The out¬ 
standing feature of these trials was the high increased yield obtained by 
the use of P7. On the Hunter the increase over the unmanured plot was 
3 tons 14 cwt. 2 qr. 26 lb., and at Dubbo 2 tons 6 cwt. 3 qr. 7 lb. With 
onions selling at £10 per ton this represents a gross increased return of 
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£37 7s. 4d. ait Bolwaxra and £23 8s. Id. at Dubbd', As this dressing only 
costs approximately 238. per acre, the increase leaves a remarkable pro£t. 
The superphosphate in tfhis mixture is more readily available to the plant 
than the bonedust, and it is not until well into the spring that the plant 
food in the bonedust becomes available in any quantity; hence the mixture 
provides a more constant supply of plant-food over a longer period than 
other superphosphate mixtures. When it is remembered that onions occupy 



HQnt«r Rivor Brown Spanteb- 


the land for eight months, it will be seen how important this factor becomes. 
When the proportion of bonedust to superphosphate was increased to two to 
one,‘ however, in the mixture W3, a reduction on the P7 yieidls was 
obtained, due to the much slower action of this mixture. These phosphatic 
manures promote root growth and make the plants more resistant to dry 
spells. This was specially noticeable on the Hunter, where only 496 paints 
of rain fell from July to November (inclusive). It was thought from 
observation that the mixture P7' had a tendency to mature the crop more 
quickly and evenly than the other fertiliserfi. 

Very little can be said about the other mixtures in the trials, as the 
results are for one year only, and are not eonclusiva At Bolwarra, where 
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the seed was sown direct in the field, basic superphosphate promoted an 
earlier genni nation than the other plots. Excessive amounts of nitrogen 
tend to produce large, soft, poor quality bulbs, which are difficult to mature 
and in many cases rot before harvesting. ' 



Oniom tor Seed. 


Besults of Manurial Trials. 


Fortiliscr. 


*P7 378 lb. per acre 

M3 546 

M13 540 „ 

P3 672 
W3 364 
Basic supei 


peraord 


Superphosphate 420 lb, per acsro 
No manure (average)... 




t. c. q. lb. 
14 1 I 0 
13 I 3 24 
13 1 3 24 
12 13 3 20 
12 2 2 20 
12 ] 0 8 
11 6 2 12 
10 6 2 2 


t. c. q. lb. 
10 10 3 21 
8 5 0 2 

8 4 0 14 

9 14 1 16 
9 6 3 9 

8 14 0 24 

9 4 1 16 
8 4 0 14 


* The fertiliser mixtures vere made up as folloni’B:—^P7, bonedust and superphosphate In equal parts; 
MS, 10 parts superphosphate and S parts sulphate of ammonia; M13. 10 parts superphosphate ana 
8 niurtB sulphate of potash; P8, 10 parts superphosphate, 8 parts sulphate of ammonia, and 3 parts 
smphate of potash; W8,1 part superphosphate, 2 parts bonedust. 


Variety Triab. 

Thcee experiments were conducted in a number of centres, but, with the 
exception of Mr. K. Harks, at Dubbo, <all experienced trying co-nditions, 
with diaappointing results. At Fairfield, Dubbo, Hr. J. C. Bowelifie had 
the crop cut to the ground with hail in the early stages of growth, and later 
in the spring it was eaten out by cutworms. Hr. E. Mulholland, of 
Wallalong, was also troubled with cutworms. Hany of the late maturing 
varieties failed ^ mature owing to Ihe prolonged dry spell during the 
spring and early summer. 
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Of the varietiee tested, Hunter River Brown Spanish stood out aa the 
best all round variety. A strain selected by Mr. A. McKimm, of Bolwarra, 
proved to be aibout as earJy as Early Barletta. This selection has a mild, 
f?ood flavour, is a good keeper, and matures evenly. Mr. J. O. Rowcliffe 
has also been selecting a strain of this variety. At Dubbo this selection 
was only beaten in yield by Odourless. 

Early Barletta is a very early, flat, white onion of poor quality. It is 
extensively grown for bunching and the early market. 

Odourless is a large, light-skinned onion of poor keeping quality. The 
flavour and aroma are remarkably mild, and the variety should be very 
suitable for home gardesns. 


Results of Variety Trial. 


Variety. 


Hunter R. Hrown Spanish (J.C.R.) I 
„ „ (A. McK.).. 

OclourlcHS. . 

Prizetaker . 

Early Barletta. 

Li«ht Skin Brown SpauiHh . 

Selected Long-keeping Brown Spanish 
Ailsa Craig . 


K. Marks. 

j J. C. Rowoliffe. 

j H. Whitman. 

t. c. q. lb. ! 

t. c q. lb. j 

1 

t. c. q. lb 

8 4 0 14 ; 

5 19 0 8 

18 2 18 

1 

6 5 0 0 

9 12 3 12 

9 ‘is’ .V 9 I 

4 15 3 20 


8 12 2 1 

5 4 3 12 

. 

6 16 1 5 ; 


7 3 0 4 


6 6 0 2.3 1 . 

5 16 0 13 I 4 14 » 24 

6 0 3 26 . 


Inpectiotjs Diseases Beported in Mat. 


The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of May, 1927 :— 


Anthrax .. 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 
Piroplasmosis (tick fever)... 
Blackleg 

Swine fever. 


Nil. 

6 

Nil. 

2 

13 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Eouohaoe for Dairy Cows. 

Roughage is oCten the cheapest form of digestible nutrient, and cows should 
be allow'ed all the roughage they can consume. Maize silage and lucerne are 
probably the ideal roughage for a dairy cow, and they should be fed at the 
rate of 3 lb. of silage and 1 lb. of Lay per day for each 1(X) lb. of live 
weight. Lucerne hay is much superior to non-leguminous hay for cows in 
milk; the non-leguminous hay? are low in digestibility, tend to be con¬ 
stipating, and are low in protein and mineral matter; they are often useful 
in limited amounts when fed with some high quality lucerne hay.—G. 
McGillivray, at the R.A.S. Animal Husbandry Conference. 
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The Codling Moth* 

{Gydia pomaneUa). 

Part I- 

S. L. ALLMAN, B.So. Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

A STUDY of the bionomics of the codling moth and an investigation toward 
control were carried out at Bathurst Experiment Farm. This article deals 
with certain aspects of this research work, and it will he followed by 
further reports, including also bionomioal data. 

The codling moth iCydia pomonella, L.) has long been regarded as the 
most serious pest of apples and pears, and it is now world-wide in its 
distribution. 

The first serious outbreak in Australasia occurred in Tasmania in 1857, 
when a severe infestation of apples was recorded.* It lias since made its 
appearance in South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, New South Wales, 
and more recently in Western Australia, 

Descriptioii of the Insect. 

The adult insect is a greyish moth, measuring about three-quarters of an 
inch across the outspread wings, and with a conspicuous bronzy patch a1 
the tip of the forewings. The eggs deposited by the moths are round, flat, 
semi-transparent, and about the size of a pin’s head- They may be seen m 
Tiumhors in inf(*sted orchards upon the leaves and fruit, and are usually 
deposited singly. 

The mature larva oi' caterpillar, which is resjxmsible for the damage t<i 
the fruit, is yellowish wliite witli a pinkish flush, and about three-quarters 
of an inch in length. It is the most commonly recognis^^d stage of this 
pest. Tlie larva, on reaching maturity, spins a cocoon in a sheltered place 
and transforms into a pupa or chrysalis, preparatory to changing into the 
adult moth. Some larvae remain unchanged in their cocoons throughout 
the winter and do not pupate until the following spring, when they giv * 
rise to a new generation of moths and thus the pest is carried over tla' 
winter period. 

Hosts of the Codling Moth. 

Although primarily a pest of apples and pears, outbreaks have b(ieii 
recorded in walnuts in the United States, and considerable attention has 
recently l*een devote^l there to the control of the pest in these nuts. The 
larv 80 have also been recorded feeding in quinces and crab apples, and rarely, 
on i)oaches, plums, apricots, cherries, oranges, persimmons, pomegranates, 
Crataegus, damsons, chestnuts, and oak galls. 

Control Methods. 

The importance of destroying windfall fruit was early roeugni.sed, and 
the first attempts at control were carricid out along these lines. The value 
of bandaging the trunks was accidentally discovered, and this system then 
became the mo.st commonly used and the most successful method of control. 
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About 1870 spraying 'mth paris green or white arsenic was recommended 
ju America for the control of the apple csanker worm.* Practical orchardists 
soon noted that the spr^ings recommended also controlled the codling 
moth, and subsequently experiments were carried out by Oook, which sub¬ 
stantiated this fact. 

Careful field experiments were carried out with various arsenicals, and 
about 1890 all authorities seem to have agreed that the spraying method for 
the control of the codling moth was quite efficient, and that other methods, 
inciluding bandaging and the destruction of windfall fruit, were no longer 
necessary. 

T^ad arsenate, at the rate of 1 lb. to 50 gallons of water was generally 
employed, and the belief was held that if every calyx cup and apple were 
thoroughly sprayed practically complete destruction of the codling moth 
larva) would result. Poor Control was attributed to incorrect timing of the 
spray, or lack of thoroughness in its application. 

During the last few years it appears that unsatisfactory control is being' 
obtained by the use of lead arsenate, in spite of improved methods of 
application and of more correct timing. The present spraying schedules 
call for one calyx spraying and two up to ten cover sprays, and the opinion 
is usually given that an increase in the amount of arsenate used is neither 
necessary nor of any value. 

Control Methods at Badmrtt Experiment Farm. 

Owing to the uncertain status of spraying for the control of the codling 
moth, a number of experiments were carried out in Bathurst Experiment 
Farm orchard. The following sprays were tested during last season:— 

(1) Lead arsenate, 36 oz. to 50 gallons of water. 

(2) Lead arsenate, 18 oz. to 50 gallons of water, and white arsenic,. 
12J oz. to 50 gallons of water. 

(3) Lead arsenate, 18 oz. to 50 gallons of water. 

(4) Calcium arsenate, 18 oz. to 50 gallons of water, and lime hydra te,^ 
2 lb. to 50 gallons of water, 

(5) Lead arsenate, 18 oz. to 50 gallons of water, and nicotine sulphate, 
10 fluid oz. to 50 gallons of water. 

(6) Lead arsenate, 18 oz. to 50 gallons of water, and lime sulphur 
IJ gallons 28® B to 50 gallons water. 

(7) Sodium arsenite, one-thirty-second oz. per gallon of water, further 
reduced to one-forty-eighth • oz. per gallon of water: gelatine 
(sticker), 1*75 oz. per 10 gallons of water. 

(8) Unsprayed (check). 

The experiments were carried out with Jonathan apples, and ten trees 
were sprayed for each treatment. The spraying was carried out with 
rods fitted with angle nozxles, with an aperture of three thirty-seconds of 
an inch, and at a pressure of 175 to 200 lb. per square inch. Two calyx 
and four cover sprayji|ip9 were Applied. ^The first calyx application was^ 
given when about 50 per cent, of the petals had fallen, and the second 
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seven days later. The cover sprays were applied at intervals of three to 
hve weeks, the applications being carried out on the following dates:— 

20th October, 1926, Ist calyx spray. 

27th October, 1926, 2nd calyx spray. 

18th Kovember, 1926, 1st cover spray. 

9th December, 1926, 2iid cover spray. 

5th January, 1927, 3rd cover spray. 

11th February, 1927, 4ih cover spray. 

All trees, including the ten unsprayo<i trees, were bandaged and the 
bandages inspected at least every seven days until the end of the season 
In addition, windfall fruit was examined and destroyed at each bandage 
inspection. At each examination of windfall fruit, the number of larvrc 
in the fruit, the number of larvfc which had matured and left the fruit, and 
the number of blemishes or stings,’’ were recorded. A sting ” is a slight 
blemish on the skin of the fruit caused by the larva in its effort to burrow 
through the skin. In so doing a lethal dose of arsenic is ingested and only 
a slight blemish results. It may be taken, therefore, that the presence of a 
large number of stings indicates effective spraying. 


Rk8t i-ts of Spraying Experiments. 


*s 

IrcatmoTit. , ^ 

' is 

^|i 

'A 

Number of 
Calyx 

Entries 

Number of 
Stings. 

Per cent. 
Infested 
Fruit 

Percent Caly> 
Infestation 

Ratio of Stine 
to Larvae 

0 w 

x: C c 

A 

1 liOatl nrsonat<', .'iO oz per 50 iiaU w.'iter.. j 1,765 

444 

6 

1,058 

25-16 

0 34 

2 36 1 

70 

2. l.ead arsoiiatc, 18 oz per 50 gals water.! 1,815 
and white aisenir, 12^ oz. ppi 50 galsi 
water. i 

672 


1,058 

37-03 

0-88 

1-54 1 

* 

S.l 

;i Loud arsenate, 18 oz. p<5i 50 gals, water. • 

978 

36 

1,703 

41 99 

1 59 

] 65 1 

187 

1 i 

4. Calcium arsenate, 18 OZ. per 60 gala water ,j l,f04 , 
andliine hydrato, 2 lb. per 60 gala, water. 1 j 

987 

67 

850 

58-42 

4 18 

0 88.1 

168 

5 Lead arsenate, 18 oz. per 50 gals water.! 1,800 ; 
and nicotine sulphate, 10 fluid oz. j'cr! 

50 gal.s, water. I | 

664 

35 

991 

36-89 

1 94 

1-31 1 

115 

6. Lead arsenate, 18 oz per 60 gals, water;! 6,527 
and lime sulphur, li gals. B. feii 

50 gals, water ' 

1,606 

69 

1,932 

24-59 

1-OC 

1 17 1 

i 

379 

7. Sodium arsenate, .,>5 to 4 '^ oz. per gul i .1,200 
water ' ! 

l„5fl6 

1 49 

) 

1.206 

43-77 

1-56 

j 0 73 1 

1 326 

ft. Cheek, Unsprayed . .. j H,2U6 

2,951 

j 892 

C32 

92 1)5 

27-82 

I 0-20 1 

1 1 1C4 


The treatments, ranged in order of merit according to the percentage of 
infested fruit and to the ratio of the stings to the entrances, arc m 
follows:— 

CENT. Infested Fruit. 

1. Lead arsenate plus lime sulphur. 

2. Lead arsenate 36 oz. per 50 gallons of water. 

3. Lead arsenate plus nicotine sulphate. 

4. Lead arsenate plus white arsenic. 

5. Lead arsenate 13 oz. per 50 gallons of water. 

6. Sodium arsenite. 

7. Calcium arsenate. 

8. Cheek. Unsprayed, 
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B.— Ratio or Stings to Entrances. 

1. Lead arsenate 36 oz. per 50 gallons of water, 

2. Lead arsenate 18 oz. per 50 gallons of water. 

3. Lead arsenate plus white arsenic. 

4. Lead arsenate plus nicotine sulphate. 

5. Lead arsenate plus lime sulphur. 

6. Calcium arsenate. 

7. Sodium arsenite. 

8. Check. Tlnsprayed. 

The ratio of stings to entrancies is probably the best guide to the relative 
efficiency of the various sprays. The more effective the spray, the liighor 
the number of stings, except jKissibly in the case of a very quick acting 
poison or a deterrent. Taking the total number of stings and entrances it 
is possible to ascertain the percentage of mortality of the larvae producing 
blemishes. The following figures are thus obtained for the various sprays 
used:— 


Treatmont. 

Per cent, mortality. 

Per cent mortality 
due to spray. 

1. Lead aracnat^, 36 ozs. per 50 galp. water . 

70-25 

63-83 

2. Lead arsenate, 18 ozs. per 50 gals, water . 

3, lioad arsenate plus white arsenic . 

62-30 

46-88 

60-67 

44*25 

4, Lead arsenate plus nicotine sulphate. 

57-28 

40-86 

5. Lead arsenate plus lime sulphur . 

53-86 

37-44 

6. Calcium arsenate 

45-21 

28-79 

7. Sodium arsenite . 

42-29 

26-87 

8. Chock. Unsprayed . 

16-42 

0-00 

1 


A normal mortality of 16 *42 per cent, occurred on unsprayed trees, due 
to weather conditions, lack of vitality, or predators. Allowing for this 
normal mortality, the efficiency due to spraying may be calculated. This 
gives the lowest possible rating for the sprays, as a number of larvae are 
poisoned before they produce any blemish on the apple. Larvae crawling 
over sprayed leaves are subject to poisoning,*’ and as 75 per cent, of the 
eggs are laid on the leaves and twigs a number are probably so poisoned. 
The relative values of the sprays employed and their minimum efficiencies 
ma^r be seen by referring to the above table. 

Calyx hfestatioii. 

It will be seen by reference to the first table that the percentage of calyx 
entries was relatively small in the case of the sprayed trees, while in the 
unsprayed check trees 27 *82 i^er cent, of the fmit was infested through the 
calyx. By comparison of the percentage of calyx infestation and the total 
infestation it would a^ppear that the calyx sprayings are more efficient in 
preventing calyx entries than are* the cover sprays in preventing side 
entries. 

Spray Injuries and Deposits. 

Severe burning of the foliage resulted from the use of sodium arsenite 
at the rate of one thirty-second oz. per gallon of water. This was therefore 
reduced to one forty-eighth oz. per gallon, but the burning was too severe 
to pennit the use of sodium arsenite at this rate on a commercial orchard. 
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Lead arsenate pins white arsenic produced a very limited burning of the 
leaves, 'but the damage was too slight to have any injurious results. 

The continued use of the lead arsenate plus lime sulphur, gave a pro- 
nounced spray residue which necessitated washing of the fruit. This 
method would* therefore need modification before it could be applied at the* 
rate specified. 

Bandaging. 

All trees in the experimental plots were bandaged, and the bandages were 
inspected every three^ to seven days. The number of larvas captured ni 
the bandages for each x>lot is shown in the first table, and it will be noted 
that there was a considerable reduction in numibers on the sprayed tree< 
as compared with the unsprayed trees. 

A total of 2,482 larvae were destroyed from eighty trees, representing 
73*65 per cent, of the estimated number of matured larvae, viz., 3,370, 
had left the fruit. The remainder of the larvae had pupated on the trc'os 
in the rough bark or crevices or had been destroyed by predators. 

Another experiment demonstrated that the majority of the larva) roacli 
the bandages by descending the main limbs. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to see that no hiding places in rough bark or crevices arc 
overlooked if maximum efficiency is to be obtained in the use of bandag('s. 

Windfall Fruit 

Wlien immature larv8B occur in windfall fruit they remain there untH 
fully fed, Ijarvsn can mature in fruit less than 1 inch in diameter. During 
the examination of windfalls 6,884 immature larvae were destroyed, whereas 
only 2,482 mature larvae were destroyed in the bandages of the experi¬ 
mental trees. 

The importance of the destruction of such infested fruit is, therefore, 
quite evident, and this method supplements bandaging. 

The Pacidng Shed* 

Numbers of larvae leave the fruit in the packing shed and spin cocoons in 
crevices, cases, &c., and over-winter in such positions. Over 700 moths from 
over-wintering larva were trapped in the shed during the past season, and 
this emphasises the necessity of destroying all larvae in the shed and cases 
in the autumn. Otherwise the slied should be rendered moth proof, or 
else no infested fruit whatever should be carried into the shed. The same 
careful destruction of larvae should also be carried out in the sheds during 
the summer months. 

All fruit may be sorted in the field and only sound fruit placed in castes 
and carted to the shed. All infested fruit may be placed in bags anrl 
destroyed by boiling or burning, 

Sammarj. 

During the past few seasons some doubt has been expressed as to the 
efficacy of lead arsenate in controlling codling moth. Poor control was 
attributed previously to faulty timing of the sprays or lack of thorough-^ 
ness in their application. No increase in efficiency was believed to result 
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from the use of a larger amount of lead arsenate than that normally recom¬ 
mended, viz., 18 oz. per 50 gallons of water. These experiments demon¬ 
strated that increased efficiency is obtained by doubling the amount of 
arsenate. 

The calyx sprays are more effective in preventing calyx iilfeotation than 
are the cover sprays in preventing side infestation. 

It is indicated by comparison of the results from the unsprayed plot 
and the plot sprayed with lead arsenate, 18 oz. per 50 gallons of water, that— 

(a) 27 -82 per cent, of the fruit is normally infested through the calyx 
cup. 

(b) 26*23 per cent, of the fruit is saved from calyx infestation by two 
calyx sprays. 

(c) 64*23 per cent, of the fruit is normally infested through the side. 

(d) 23 *83 per cent, of the fruit is saved from side infestation by four 
cover sprays. 

Severe burning resulted from the use of sodium arsenite at the rate 
of one forty-eighth oz. per gallon of water. 

A pronounced spray deposit followed the use of lime sulphur, combined 
with the normal lead arsenate. 

l>uring the season 10,254 hirvfie were recordexi on the eighty trees in the 
cxiierimental plots. Of these 2,482 were killed in the bandages, and these 
represent 73 *65 per c;ent. of the larvaB which had left the fruit. 

In the examination of windfall and infested fruit 6,884 immature larva? 
were destroyed, thus indicating tho importance of this practice. 

Infested fruit should not be carted into the packing shed unless adequate 
precautions are taken to prevent the escape of moths developing from 
larvae so introduced. 

Spraying with load arsenate, together with bandaging and tho destruc¬ 
tion of windfall fruit, are therefore strongly recommended. 

Literature Cited. 

* Oliff, A. Th? Codling Moth. Agr, Qaz. of N,8,Wf 1 pp. 3-10. 1890. 

2 Sling Tlind, M. V. Thf5 Codling Moth. Cornell Univ. Agric. RxpeHmt'nt Statiun, 
Bull. 142, 1898. 

* Smith, H. H, Thp Effioicy of ly^ad Arsenate in Conti oiling Codling Moth. Hil- 
gardi i Cal. Agr. Exp. St a. 1-17 x>* 436, May, 1926. 


The Value of a Pedigree. 

A PEDIGREE IS only a guarantee of blood lines, and the fact must not be 
lost sight of that it does not do away with the need of selection, particularly 
where line-breeding is being practised, because tho bad qualities, as well as 
the good ones, can be intensified by line breeding, and it is only by the most 
strict selection that this can be avoided,— ^W. J. Spaeford in the South 
Australian Journal of Agricnllvre, 
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Co-operative Fruit Packing Houses» 

Theie Eequirements and Peoblbms. 

R. J. BENTON and W. H. BROWN. 

TifAT there is a deep-seated conviction in the minds of fruit-growers that the 
solution of many of their problems lies in the direction of co-operation, is 
surely proved by the persistence with which proposals for united effort t-oine 
forward from time to time. In some cases those ideas get no further than 
general expressions of thought and desire, in others they actually materialise 
into going concerns. Unfortunately even then the vicissitudes of the cause 
of combined effort are not over, for a jiroiKirtion of these projects c()me to 
nought, ilow strong is the conviction that the principle of combination is a 
sound one is shown by the way in which growers continue to contemplate 
new movements or the revival of the old ones. 

In view of the possibility of certain localities establishing co-operative 
packing houses in the near future, it is timely to poinrt; to a few of the 
factors that make for siicccvss, and also to some of the pitfalls that strew the 
pathway of such institutions. 'I’ho subjects that might be dealt with under 
these headings are numerous, and probably no two people would draw up 
a similar list—certainly no two ]»eople would place them in the same order— 
but s<;veral that experiem^e in N^ew South Wales has brought rather 
prominently forward may be mentioned, vix., insuffxciemt capital, the su[)ply 
of indifferent fruit, unsuitable sites and designs, insufficient labour-saving 
e(iuipinent, disloyalty on the part of shareholders, lack of appreciation of the 
value of a “ (‘oniinercnal pack,’' indifferent management, &<*. 

Some Causes of Failure in Co-operative Sheds. 

The ruH‘d for suffieieiit capital to start sueh an enterprise should be 
(rbvious, but several sheds tliat otherwise might have been reasonably -ue- 
cossful really ennie to grief on this account. Organisation at the growlers' 
end i" es*!ential to an improvement in the general position of the industry, 
and as no one else will do this for them, the growers mii.st make up their 
minds that they have g(»t to take it up as their own job and i)rovide the 
capital for the jiurpose. The number of sheds which have been started with 
sufficient capital are few indeed, and even some of the larger and more 
progressive concerns have been seriously hampered in the first few years of 
their history, though by imposing levies in certain cases and retaining a 
small excess on packing charges in others, the capital position has been 
gradually improved. Some* of the sheds that have managed to kec‘p going 
undoi^ these conditions liavo been mu eh handicapped by insufficient equip¬ 
ment or accommodation, which, of course, means increased costs of opera¬ 
tion, with the result that in the minds of non-members (and even indif¬ 
ferent members) packing charges compare unfavourably with those iucurred 
privately. A little extra effort on the part of the promoters at the initial 
stages would save trouble, loss, dissatisfaction,' and disloyalty. 
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The quality of the fruit received at the packing house is a preliminary 
consideration in connection with every consignment. It, no doubt, appears 
to be of trivial importance in relation to the success of a shed, but experience 
shows it to be a real factor. Uniformity in quality contributes to ease and 
economy in handling, and means that the product of a shed quickly acquires 
a standiarisod value on the market. Very large fruit does not command 
the beat price on the market, and undersized and otherwise inferior fruit 
is even more difficult to place profitably. In addition to being costly 
to handle at every stage, it is only saleable at a very low rate, and it 
depresses the value on the market of good commercial sizes. Some sheds 
decline to handle very low grade gruit, or prefer to turn it over to by¬ 
products factories, a class of concern that is handling increasing quantities 
of fruit to the advantage of the grower, and also—be it said—of the con¬ 
sumer. Last month the poor stuff delivered at the shed only realised 
enough to cover the expenses of handling or little more,^' said one director 
of the Gosford packing house last season, and he added that the shed 
‘^should only be asked to handle good fruit. Poor quality fniit does not 
justify the expense of proper packing.*’ 

It was one of the troubles of some of the smaller sheds that closed down 
a few years ago that the growers imagined they could themselves market 
their good fruit to better advantage, but expected the shed to obtain for the 
small and inferior stuff what they could not get for it any other way. It is 
no small tribute to the value of good packing that the packing houses are 
often able to make quite a respectable return to the growersi of fruit 
which otherwise would bring only a few pence a case. At tW same time 
this is not the class of product on which shed labours can be most profitably 
employed, and regular patrons eventually learn that it pays them tp market 
their highest grade fruit through the co-operative shed, and to place the 
inferior parcels to best advantage without expending too much time or 
labour on them. From the shed’s point of view, too, it does not pay to 
reeeive a number of small lots—fair-sized parcels of fruit of uniform quality 
are those which make the most profit for all parties concenmed. 

The Design and Lay-ont of an Economical Shed. 

The packing house must be well designed and properly equipped. No 
standard type has yet been evolved—may never be, for local conditions 
must govern everything—but proper planning so as to avoid needless labour 
and reduce handling to a minimum is essential to success. Insufficient 
machinery and poor arrangement of what is procured may hopelessly over¬ 
weight a shed from the very beginning. Some of the ventures of a few years 

that came to nought were really wrecked on this rock, and other sheds 
still in operation have had to make alterations at much expense that could 
have been avoided. Some of the factors that have militated against the 
success of certain sheds may be detailed as follows:— 

1. Design and size of the building unsuitable. 

2. Insufficient room for storage of fruit. 

3. Lack of labour-saving plant. 
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Tilt Mftiii Floor» with Slttn and Blni. 

Ths Gosvobd Paokinq Shed. 
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Growers, who have been paeking for themselves in a bit of a shelter— 
perhaps at night, and with the help of the family—and forwarding prac¬ 
tically everything to market—^good, bad, or indifferent—may hnd it difficult 
to realise the factors named will really influence the success of a big shed, 
but experience quickly hrings to light that a commercial shed has to be 
organised on commercial lines. Trained and systematised labour engaged 
in the production of a standardised article has to be paid high wages in 
these days, and every facility that cuts out an operation or in any way 
reduces work is worth while. Concentration on one job by each man must 
be cultivated, for it makes for greater ofiiciency and economy. 

It is essential to economy that the packing house be erected on the prin¬ 
ciple of a “ straight run for the fruit, t.e., the fruit should be received 
from the grower at one end, and should move along through each operation 
till it emerges* ready for marketing at the other end. This is the ideal shed, 
of eoursc, but in actual practice all sheds do not work on a straight line 
from one end to the other; some operate rather like a magnified letter L 
and others more like a magnified TT the consignments being received at 
one point of the letter, following a steady course round the shed, and 
issuing at the other point of the letter. To achieve this it is obvious that 
the shed must be erected as a complete unit, being systematically arranged 
from the start. It is well in the initial stages to provide sufficient floor 
space to permit of additional plant being introduced later on without serious 
disturbance, but that need not interfere with a complete and efficient lay-out 
at the very beginning. The promoters of the shed at Batlow, for instance, 
looked a long way ahead, and provided a very large area—a foresight that 
has already been justiflod by the convenience with which additional plant 
was introduced a couple of years after the commencement of operations. 

It has been found well to have the floor of the shed about 4 feet above 
ground level. This enables fruit to be unloaded frum growers' lorries or 
carts without lifting, and similarly allows the packed cases to be loaded 
out with the minimum of labour. A basement several feet deep may be 
excavated, and the depth of this, added to the height of the floor above the 
ground level, will afford very necessary space for the storage of empty cases 
and case material in which the fruit is to be marketed. Large numliers of 
cases must necessarily be kept on hand ready for use, and without ample 
room for them in some out-of-the-way place their stacking becomes a serious 
problem. 

A number of sheds have been constructed on tTVo floors, tlio upper one 
being used for the reception of fruit from growers, and the force of gravity 
being employed for the movement of the fruit through some of the stages, 
while the lower floor is used for stacking and despatching the packed cases. 
In such cases the basement under the higher portion of the shed may be 
employed for storing the stock of empty boxes. Where a new building is 
being erected, however, it is recommended that the floor be on one level. 

In deciding upon the total floor space to be afforded, regard must be had 
not only for the quantity of fruit likely to be handled, but for the different 
stacks that may be required for the varieties and qualities that may be 
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The Grading Belt. 



Main Floor, with Stiers and Bins. 


The Wyong Shed. 
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expected. If stacks of cases or boxes have to be moved continually to make 
room for incoming fruit or for further varieties and grades, labour costs, 
are incurred in unproductive work. The interest on a little additional space 
is a small item compared with the wages that insufficient accommodation 
may involve. 

Then the number of varieties grown in the district may be large, and 
the quality of the product may be variable, especially if much blemished 
or diseased fruit is sometimes produced, and these are things that it may 
be found later on should have been taken into account in preparing the 
plans. 

Plenty of space at the receiving end also enables sufficient fruit to be 
loaded in to keep the shed going for a few days, even if bad weathenr delays 
further carting from the orchards, while ample space at the delivery end 
often means that it is possible to truck large consignments, and thereby 
save freight. 

Expenditure on either buildings or plant should not be on a lavish scale, 
but there is a minimum below which it is not economical to go, and where 
possible the plant should be of standardised parts to enable replacements 
to be made easily. 

The Minimum Internal Equipment 

Most gn’owers are now aware of the various operations conducted in a 
packing shed of the kind we are at present discussing. The essential plant 
consists, briefly, of (1) a sorting belt, which should be up to 12 inches w-ide, 
and long enough to enable sufficient persons to be employed grading the 
most mixed sample likely to be received; (2) a double-sizing machine; (Jl) a 
‘‘nailing-down’’ press; (4) a machine for wiring cases; (5) an engine of 
about 3 h,p. or electric power to drive the sorting belt and sizer. In addi¬ 
tion, there must be a bin into which the fruit can be tipped to be fed out 
on the sorting belt, packing benches or stands, lengths of roller con)- 
veyors if the turnover of the shed is likely to be large, adjustable clamp 
trucks for wheeling five or six cases at a time, and, perhaps, an elevator to 
lift the fruit from the lower end of the feed-bin to the grading bolt, whence 
the fruit may gravitate into the sizer. 

Eor apples and pears one double-sided sizing machine may be sufficient, 
but for citrus fruits, with their larger range of qualities, two double-sizing 
machines may be desirable, so that a complete clean-up of one fariety 
of fruit may be effected at one time. 

Automatic weighing machines may be installed, if desired, to check the 
weight of the fruit; these should be placed 'between the sorting belt and 
the sizing machine. A brushing and washing machine may be deemed 
necessary in a citrus shed, and should be accommodated between the 
feeding bin and the grading belt. 

A packing house arranged on these lines would reduce each person’s 
work to the minimujn, and each would be dependent on others to be kept 
uniformly engaged, so that little supervision would be necessary to keep 
everything working smoothly. One or two points remain to be discussed, 
however. 
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The Grading and Sizing Plant 

Plenty of light over the sorting table or grading belt is very important, 
so that blemishes may be quickly detected. Where a large proportion of 
the crop consists qf good, clean, first quality fruit, grading involves but 
little labour, only 16 to 20 per cent., perhaps, requiring to be diverted from 
the table. With such fruit one x)erson can grade fast enough to keep three 
or four packing, but where a large proportion of second quality or lower 
grade has to be sorted out, four or five persons may be required on the 
grading belt to keep even two or three packers going. 

When the proportion of high quality fruit is large—approaching, say, 
70 per cent, or more over the whole crop—it.is most economical to arrange 
for the sorting belt to deliver direct to the sizer, but where the proportion 
of good quality is equally mixed with lower grades, it is advisable to 
arrange the sorting belt so that each specimen has to be handled and 
placed in its respective class, in order that the likelihood of inferior fruit 
being missed may be minim ised. The handling of me<lium grade fruit 
is best allotted to about four operators: the first to take out the lowest 
grade, the second the third grade, the third operator to take out the second 
((uality, and the fourth to remove all first quality. In case any lower grades 
should he misstKl, it is well to have a return belt,’^ along which fruit can 
l>e returned and carried past the graders again. 

The machine for the sizing of the fruit should be capable of easily 
handling the anticipated maximum daily output. Various machines are 
on the market which are fairly accurate in their work, and providing the 
bins are each large enough to hold several bushels, so that the packer will 
not have to move his stand too often, they are satisfactory. The bins 
should bo so constructed that their holding capacity can be altered, for 
sometimes a portion of a district or a season may produce fruit running 
rather larger or smaller than the average, and it is a convenience to be 
able to vary the size of the bins accordingly. Generally the bins near 
the c'entre should be the largest. 

The sizing machine should be a double one, t.e., it should grade two quali¬ 
ties of fruit at the same time, one qaulity being fed and sized on one side 
and another quality on the other side. Such a machine will size into bins 
on each side, and will enable a larger number of packers to 'be employed 
with convenience and economy. 

Paddng and NaiBng Down. 

The actual packing of the fruit is^the next operation, and here speed is 
essential, though it must be combined with neatness, as the price realised 
will be materially influenced by the appearance of the case when it is 
opened. Every assistance should be given the packers to attain these two 
desiderata. The graders must see that only the right quality of fruit 
is fed to the sizer, and the sizing must be as accurate as possible, so that 
the number of packs to be found in any bin is as few as possible. With 
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practically all makes of sizers about two “packs” are usually found In 
each 'bin, and it does not seem possible to get below that, but if more than 
two are easily found in a bin, speedy work, c?oiiibine<l with good appearance, 
is difficult obtain. 

The case stands, or benches on whicli the packing is done, should l>e 
strong and light, and should preferably be fitted with castors to enab'e 
them to be moved with a minimum of effort. The paper for lining tlic 
boxes, the cihialk or pencil for temporary marking of each l)C>x, and' the 
wrapping paper (caught with some light spring holder) sliould all be (dose 
at hand, while the supply of empty cases should be kept up to the pn(;kers 
under the benches. 

Wlien a box is full it should not be necessary for the packer to move it 
far. Ills business is to get on with the i^ucking of the next case, and llio 
full case should therefore be (^arried away from him by a few lengths of 
“ roJhiV (‘onveyors ” to where the nailer is waiting for it. It is a mistake, 
too, for the case to have to be lowered to the floor and then lifted again. 
All siieh movements must be eliminated if the sh(‘d is going to be operat<*d 
economically. 

it not bo forgottcui that among the shed clmrg(?s the item “ salaries 
and wages” is one the unprogresdve or particularly thrifty grower is nt)t 
to think he can (piite well save. Miany a supplier has been lost to a <-o- 
operativ(‘ sh(.*d because Is. ild., or Is. 4d., or Is. Tni. per (.‘.use for packiiiir 
and m,ark( 5 tiiig looked altogether too much.” That he got value for 
his money in an improved pack and a better markotc^i consignment iie 
hardly stops to consider while he looks at that item “shod charges,” grown 
to positively huge proportions in his mind I 

Equip the shed well at the outset, and cut out every possible operation, 
especially operations of a manual character. 

"Idle lid of the (‘Use is most cheaply and effectively put on by a “ nailer," 
wJiose time will be fully o(.‘cupied where four or five packers an* engag(‘d. 
All fruit is packed above the case level, the actual lu'ight varying (according 
to the natun* of the container) from half an inch or more where apple^ are 
being handled to jwrhaps inches with citrus. A nailing down press is 
very helj)ful for fixing the lid in position quickly and holding it so while 
it is being naihxl down. A plentiful supply of lids, so arranged that prompt 
fitting can be effected, together with the nails (all “ headed ” by means of 
a “ nail stripi)er ”) should he close at handr 

After being nailed down, the* ease may he win* bound to ensure safe 
transit—in .fact, this is essential where the fruit is destined for distant 
markets. The wiring is accomplished \^ith a specially made wiring machine, 
and the inconvenience of liaving to fix the first wire with a right hand 
movement and the second one with a left hand movement can be eliminated 
by making a small turntable on which the whole operation can be carried 
out; with that simple appointment there is no left hand work, the case 
being merely swung round after the first wire is affixed so that the 
operator fixes the se('ond wire with the same movement as the first. 
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The contentB should be marked on the case with a rubber stamp or neatly 
brushedi on with a stencil. If the “ nailer ’’ is fully occupied these later 
operations must be done by another person who will then s!taek the cases 
temporarily, pending loading for tran-port. 

The advantages of being able to load direct from the floor into railway 
trucks are self-evident. Several successful sheds in this State have siding-s 
and undoubtedly have reduced their costs accordingly, but Uiat they arc 
not imperative is proved by the fact that some sheds continuo to operate 
that are several miles from a railway line. 

Further Problems. 

Two further problems confront a packing house. They are (1) the 
disposal of the boxes in which fruit is delivered by the growers; and (2) the 
supply of empty cases for the packers. Large numbers of cases are handled 
da iy under both headings, and they occupy a great deal of space unless 
M)rne system is devised that will iirevent it. 

As to the grower’s delivery boxes, commonly called ‘‘lug boxes,” it is 
advisable that a standard delivery l)ox be used. After being emptied into 
the bin feeding to the sorting ihelt, the empties can be dropped by a shute 
through the floor on to roller conveyors on the ground beneath, and carried 
boiiii* distance toward the roadway, where they can be stacked ready for 
growers to take delivery of thoin. Alternatively, an elevator and overhead 
conveyor can be jirovided that will lift the empties and carry them over 
the top of teams that are bringing in fruit, and then gravitate them from 
that high position to tlie stacking ground beyond. 

The most economical mothud of handling the cases for the packing 
is to make and store them in the basement, as suggested above, whence 
tli< y are elevated to the floor and carried on conveyors beneath the packing 
bins of the sizing machine. 

The Cost of such an Equipment 

The cost of a building such as we have been describing will vary a great 
dciiJ with local and other conditions, but a few figures as to the outlay in¬ 
volved in the plant may be given. 


Estimated Cost of Eouifment. 

12 inch l)c]t for sorting, drums, shafting, &c. 

Engine . 

Elevator. 

Beturn belt for ungraded fruit, with pulleys, . 

Automatic weighing machine .. . . 

Roller conveyors .15s. per foot. 

Rii»ht-aiiglc curves for roller conveyors ... 

Adjustable clamp trucks . 

Feeder (to preA^ent ja.mmiiig of fiuit) . 

Double^sizing maciiine, with driving pulleys, &c. 


£ 8 . ( 1 . 
65 0 0 

35 0 0 

15 0 0 

30 0 0 

25 0 0 

8 0 0 
8 10 0 
8 0 0 
£65 to £90 


(To he continued.) 
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Mantsring Citrus Trees for Crop and 

Vigour* 

Nitrogen an Important Constituent. 


W. B. STOKES, Orchard Inspector. 

There is an axiom very often quoted, The grower’s crop is governed by 
the amount of manure that is used ”—flight manuring, light crops—heavy 
manuring, heavy crops. This may not hold good in all instances in fruit¬ 
growing, but it is generally accepted in regard to cithus cultura 

A belief is gaining ground in some quarters that nitrogen is tan important 
factor in citrus manuring; its value in this regard has been illustrated in a 
mfmurial test carried out at Narara. There are six plots in this test, each 
comprising three rows of lemon trees, which receive manures as follow, 
twice in each year:— 

Plot No. 1.—Superphosphate, 4 lb. per tree. 

„ „ 2.—Sulphate of ammonia, 2 lb. per tree. 

„ „ 3.—^Nitrate of soda, 2 lb. 10 oz. per tree. 

„ „ 4.—Sulphate of potash, 2 lb. per tree. 

„ „ 5.—Superphosphate 4 lb., sulphate of ammonia 2 lb., and sulphate 

of potash 2 lb. per tree. 

>» » 6.—No manure. 

The trees have been under observation particularly since March, 102*6, 
immediately after a severe drought pei^iod and after four api>lieationR of 
the albove manures had been given. Trees in Plots Nos. 1, 4 and 6, that is, 
respectively superphosphate, sulphate of potash and no manure, are yellow, 
stagnant and the crop of fruit is very poor, while Plots Nos. 2 and 3, 
namely, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, stand out green and 
vigorous. These two plots have carried and are carrjying good crops of 
fruit. The trees on Plot No. 5—complete manure—are in good condition 
and are carrying satisfactory crops of fruit, but the colour, vigour and 
crop appears to be no better than the .'sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda plots. 

In comparing the potash, superphosphate and no manure plots, no 
material difference is apparent in colour, vigour, or crop, which indicates, 
in this instance, that superphosphate alone or potash alone have been of 
little benefit to citrus trees. 

This report is not to be regarded as a recommendation, but as a record. 
As such it indicates that valuable information would accrue if orchardists 
in various districts would, by trial on a small scale and careful observation, 
ascertain the manures best suited to their particular district. 


One weed plant may produce up to one and. a half million seeds. How 
many weeds will appear in your lan4s next season as the result of th? few 
you have neglected to destroy? 
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Pumpkins in New South Wales. 


J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A.^ Agricultural Instructor. 

Pumpkins have for a number of years been a very important crop in all the 
coastal and many of the more favoured districts of New South Wales, 
because of the large yield of palatable fodder or human food produced per 
acre. The crop was not well known in this State until the boom in dairying 
when it was very extensively grown in ourr oldest districts as a stock fodder. 
The varieties most largely grown were of the mammoth cattle type. It was 
soon realised however, that these pumpkins, although large, were usually 
hollow, coarse fleshed, and bad keepers, and other varieties of more solid 
flesh and better keeping quality were grown. This change was largely 
assisted by the increase in population and the growing demand for pumj^in 
as human food. 

The earliest table varieties grown were Turk^s Cap, Button, and Ironbark, 
These held sway for some time, but the pure varieties were lost through 
cross pollination and running out ” of the types. Later the Crown became 
popular, and in quite recent years the throe cornered or Triangle type. The 
latter type is fairly well known to everyone, being triangular in shape, with 
three distinct folds, medium in size, exceptionally deep in the flesh, with a 
small seed cavity. The flesh is of good quality, and the variety is a good 
keeper. The Crown variety has several distinct types which are listed under 
several names, but all types have a crown at the flower end of the fruit. 
This crown, in the iierfect specimen, should be about half the diameter of 
the base of the pumpkin, and have throe prominent divisions. The best 
type of this variety averages a’bout 20 lb. in weight and is rather rectangular 
in cross section. The flesh is fairly thick and darker in colour than that 
t)f the Triangle. The Crown variety matures slightly earlier than the 
Triangle, and for this reason is very extensively gro\^Ti on the Hawkesbiiry 
for the early market. The several strains of Crown pumpkin always bring 
top price on the Sydney market where the dealers demand a type that is 
easy to cut, but in the northern markets and the coalfields, wihere the con¬ 
sumers demand a medium size, whole pumpkin, the Triangle brings top 
price. 

No variety has been given as much publicity as the Ironbark, the popular 
belief being that this was the ideal quality tyi)e and good keeper. The 
Department of Agriculture in Victoria recently offered a reward for a pure 
strain of this variety, without success. 

In New South Wales the Department of Agriculture has realiscni for a 
number of years that farmers have been practically unable to obtain pure 
seed of the different varieties of i^umpkins. Eeeently field experiments and 
plant breeding work have been started, with the object of improving this 
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crop. The two varietic^e that are receiving the most attention are Crown 
and Triangle, The latter variety, although a good type, is not the heaviest 
yield-er, and work is being done towards improvement in this direction. 

JBesides pure seed plots, manurial experiments arc also being conducted 
with the object of ascertaining which fertiliser or mixture of fertilisers will 
give the best results wdth the pumpkin crop. 

An Experiment at Bolwanra^ West Maitland. 

Practically every farmer in the Bolw^arra district grows a fair area of 
pumpkins. For the season li>24 and 19125 the Government Statistician gave 
the area of pumpkins and melons in this district as acres. The variety 
universally grown, is the Triangle. 



Ironbark Fuinrk<ns at Penrith. 


The soil on these Hunter River flats is very deep, rich, alluvial loam, 
which is very suited to the growing of all vine crops. In recent years it 
has been noticed that tlje early crop in this district makes exceptional 
growth of vine, apparently at the expense of the fruiting quality, for the 
yields have been noticeably light. 

The Department last season conducted manurial trials with Meade 
Brothers, with the object of improving the yield of this crop. The land 
had previously been croiiped with turnips, the residue-, of which had been 
ploughed under in the late winter. The land had been well worked until 
planting, which was carried out on the 9th September, lOao. The manure 
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was worked into the soil around the hills in whidi the seed was planted. 
The rows were well spaced and rows of maize were planted between with 
the object of separating the plots. 

The crop made good growth and was harvested during March, 1927. It 
was quite apparent early in the growing period that the mamires were 
having a beneficial effect, as it could be easily seen that the punjpkins on 
the treated plots were setting much better. At harvest tinier the difference 
was most noticeable. 


The Pokolbin Experiment. 

Tliis experiment was conducted in conjunction with the pure seed plot. 
The soil was a loam of volcanic origin, and had only recently been eloarod 
of mixed timber. The land was broken up during May, 192G, wdth a disc 



Pumpkin Crop on the Hunter River. 
Xotc tlie luxuriai'ce of the growth. 


plough, and reploughed twic,i* to bring it into good physical condition. 
Planting took place on 14th Sei>teniber, 1926, under rather dry conditions. 
It was only in the latter stages of growth that good rains fell and enabled 
the crop to set and develop. The improved growth due to the fertilisers 
could be noticed right throughout the growing i^eriod, and it was also 
noticed that the treated ])lots matured earlier than the untreated ones. 
The variety grown in this trial was Triangle of a tyi^e rather light in 
the skill but a very good yielder. Selections for pure seed were made, 
special attention being given to quality, type, yield, and a tendency to 
darkness in colour in fiesh and skin. 

The results of these trials cannot be taken as conclusive, but they clearly 
Indicate that pumpkins very readily respond to artificial manuring. At 
Pokolbin it is generally recognised that manuring jiays, but on the rich 
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Hunter Kiver flats farmers have not realised the value of this practice. 
At the present price of pumpkins, say £3 per ton, or even at their value as 
a pig food, the increased yield would pay for all expenses and leave a good 
margin of profit. 


Yields of Pumpkin Manurial Trials. 


Treatment. Bolwarra. | Pokolbln. 


Basic superphosphate, 384 
lb. per acre. 

Superphosphate, 336 lb. per 
acre. 

Ml3. 437 Ib. per acre 

P7, .303 lb. per acre. 

P3, 637 lb. per acre. 

Blood and bone, 336 lb. per 
acre. 

No manure. 


t. 

c. 

q- 

lb. 

1 t. 

c. 

q- 

lb. 

9 

18 

0 

0 

10 

3 

3 

9 

7 

15 

0 

4 

9 

13 

3 

19 

7 

8 

2 

22 

6 

16 

3 

2 

7 

4 

0 

12 

6 

8 

0 

20 

6 

9 

2 

18 

8 

0 

0 

26 

4 

19 

2 

22 I 

8 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

3 

12 

4 

18 

1 

22 


The lertiliser mixtures wore m de up as follows: M13, ten parts superphosphate and three* parts 
sulphate of potash; P7, equal parts superphosphate and bonedust; P3, ten parte superphosphate, 
t hree jlarts sulphate of ammonia, and three parte enlphate of potash. 


The yields obtained from basic superphosphate were outstanding. During 
the jirevious year trials were conducted but were later destroyed by flood. 
Up till that time, however, it was noticed that the basic superphosphate plot 
was ahead of the cithers. 


The Marketino op Mile. 

The problem covered by our title is attracting attention in all lands where 
' industrial activity seems to be increasing faster than rural. We say 
‘‘ seems,’’ because, in fact, the two must preserve some relation one to 
the other, however mneh changing conditions may appear to upset the 
traditional balance. 

Mr. F. J. Prewett, of the Agricultural Economics Pesearch 'Institute, 
University of Oxford, contributes eighty pages to a series on the Market¬ 
ing of Farm Produce,” the principal objective, of course, being some sug¬ 
gestions on distribution. Control of that end of the business is rapidly 
(irifting into the hands of a few powerful buyers, and he concludes that 
organisation must proceed to national dimensions, with distributor and 
producer either co-operating or armed in opposite camps.” Meantime, how¬ 
ever, he sees no reason why the urban capitalist should be allowed to 
control the situation, and his solution is the combination, of dairy .farmers 
so that they themselves at least are able to bargain on even terms,^ ‘^Dnly 
by taking the weapon of the ^ surplus ’ out of the hands of the distributor 
can the organised farmer make sure that he will secure a fair profit on the 
costs of production.”—^Published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, from 
whom comes onr copy. 
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Pure Seed. 

GbOWBBS EbOOKHENDBD BT THB DBPA.IITMBNT. 

Thb Department of Amrioulture publishes monthly in the Agricfdtural Gazette a list 
of growers of pore seed of good quality of various crops, in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower*8 name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected daring 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to fumisli each month a statement of the quanttti 
of seed on hand. Sueh statement must reaoh the Department not later than the 12th 
of the month. 

Field Pea $— 

French Qrey.Principal, H.A. College, Richmond. 

Lima.Principal, H.A. College. Richmond. 

Potatoes — 

Satisfaction.Hillen and Leckie, Cherragorang,” Taralga. 

J. J. Maloney, jun., Stonequarry-road, Taralga. 

Parsons Bros., Dangarsleigh, Armidale. 

RarJy Manistee . J. Cusack, Stonequarry-r(^, Taralga. 

F’actor ..R. E. Ball, Stonequany-road, Taralga. 

K. Bowen, Springside, via Orange. 

Howard Bros,, Cottawalla, Crookwell. 

Carmen No. 1.Johns Bros., “ Strathalbyn,^* Myrtleville. 

Bat low Hedsnooth . T. A. Howard, CottawaUa, OookwelL 

E. M. Honing “ Sheen,” Batlow. 

A number of crop? were inspected and pa.ssod, but samples of the seed harvesUnl Imve 
not b<H‘n received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Agbicttlttjeal Societies’ Shows. 

SnoEBTABiKS are invited to forward for insertion in this dates of tneir forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculturei Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at once. 

1927. 

Society ajid Secretary. Date. < Society and Secretary. Date. 

Wentworth (W. B. Crang) .. July 13,14 Albury (A. G. Young) .. Sept. 13,14,15 

Peak Hill (T. Jackson) .. .... 26,27 > Barmedman (S. S. Ponberthy) .. „ 14 

Tullaiiiore (J. M. Kobertson) .. Aug. 3,4 i Mumimburrah (W. Worner) .. „ 20,21 

Trundle (W. A. Long) „ 9,10 | Oanowlndra (W. E. Frost) „ 20,21 

Cootamundra (She^t Show) .. „ 10,11 I Temora(A. D. Ness) „ 20,21,2? 

Oondobotiu (J. H. Cfooney) .. ,, 16,17 BoorowafW. Thompson) „ 22,23 

Illabo (K. Day) . . „ 17 Barellan (W. Colrille) „ 28 

Wagga Wagga (F. H. Croaker).. „ 28, 24,26 Hillston (J. Peevers) .. , 30 

Bogan Gate (J. Egan) .. „ 24 Ardleth|in.Oct. 6 

Parkes (L. S. Beaborh) .. ,, 30,31 Quandialla(V. Talbot) *• .. „ 6 

GrenfoU (P. Myieoharne) „ 30,81 Hay (G. 0. McCracken) .. „ 5,6 

Junee (G. W. Scrivener) .. „ 80,81 ! Narrandera (M. F. Murrayi .. „ 11,12 

Lake Oargelligo (J. B. Costello). ,, 81 Ariah Park (M. Colliugfei.. 12 

Ungarie (L. C. Adamson) ..Sept. 2 Bribbaree (J. Austin) „ 12 

West Wynlong (A. Andrew) „ 6,7 Oeniliquin (P. Fagan) .. „ 18,19 

Manildra (.1. Langley) . „ 0,7 Griffith (W. Sellin) „ 18,19 

Young (T. A. Tester) „ 6,7,8 Oootamuiidn^ (Annual) (W. V/. 

Gunnedah (M 0. Tweedle) .. „ 6,7,8 Brutiton) . „ 26, 20 ' 

Forbes (E. A. Austen) . .... 6,7, Lismore (H. Pritchard) .. . Nov. 16,17,18 

Oanmain <0. C Henderson) ,, „ 18,14 ; Albion Park (H, R. Hobart) .. Dec. 31, Jan. 2 

Oowra(E. P. Todhunier) .. „ 18,14 I 

1928. 

Dapto (E. 0. roghlin) ... ..Jan. 18,14 1) Newcastle (£. J. Dann) .. ..Feb. 21 to 26. 

Ccseriock (D. B. McGilvary) .. Feb, 16,17,18 II Armidale (A. McArthur).. .. Mar. 18 to 10 
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TubkeclE'S'ree Herds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Govei:nment 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each 
herd:— 


Owner. 

Address. 

Breed. 

Number 

tested. 

Expiry date of 
this certification. 

William Thompson Masonic 

Baulkbam Hills 


33 

16 July, 

1927. 

Schools. 

Department of Education ... 

Gosford Farm Homes 


32 

16 July, 

1927. 

H. W. Burton Bradley 

Sherwood Farm, 

Jersey.. 

71 

21 July, 

1927. 

Moorland. 




Department of Education ... 

Mittagong Farm 


33 

7 July, 

1927. 

Homes. 

Glendeld Fajm, 


113 

15 Aug., 

1927. 

Hygienic Dairy Company ... 

Casula, Liverpool. 





New England (Girls’ 

Armidale . 

.. .. 

11 

16 Oct., 

1927. 

Grammar School. 

Moriseet Mental! 





Lunacy Department 


16 

18 Oct., 

1927. 

Hospital. , 





Department of Education ... 

May V ilia Homes ... j 


6 

3 Nov., 

1927. 

Do da 

Eastwood Home 


10 

3 Nov., 

1927. 

Do do 

Hurlstone Agricul-j 


47 

4 Nov., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

tural High School. 
Kydalmere Mentali 


61 

23 Nov., 

1927. 

Hospital. 



6 Dec., 


A. E. Collins. 

Hazelhurst Dairy, 


10 

1927. 


Bowral, 





Miss Brennan . 

Anankamp, Bowral 


27 

7 Dec., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Callan Park Mental 


26 

15 Dee., 

1927. 

Hospital. 

Yanco Agricultural 


26 

12 Jan., 

1928 

Department of Education . 

High School. 

1 




A. V. Chaffey . 

“Lilydale,” Glen 
Innes. 


15. 

25 Jan., 

1928. 

Lunacy Department 

Kenmore Mental 

\ 

99 

1 Feb., 

1928. 

Hospital. 



3 Feb., 


Walaroi College 

Orange . 


2 

1928 

Lunacy Department 

Oiange Mental Hos¬ 


3 

7 Fel)., 

1928. 

pital. 





Australian Missionary 

Cooranborig ... 


51 

11 Feb., 

1927. 

College. 


j 




E. P. Perry. 

Nundorah, Parkvillelliuerns’v 

30 

8 June, 
11 June, 

1923. 

Walter Burke . 

Bellefaire Stud Farm, 

1 Jersey.. 

t 

1 

37 

1928. 


Appin. 

1 _ 

1 



—Max Hbxkv, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


The co-operative system brings order out of chaos in the business of the 
rural community; the co-operative spirit humanises its life. It must, there¬ 
fore, be borne in mind that, in working out our formula, Better Bnsvness 
will be the foundation of Better Farming for one reason, and of Better 
Living for another. 
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Poultry Notes* 

July. 

JAMBS HADLINOTON, Poultry Expert. 

The Quality of Eggs and their Distribution.'^ 

In notes which were prepared for a lecture on “ Marketing Poultry Products,’’ 
and published in the Agricultural Gazette last month, the factors influen(;ing 
the quality of an egg were incidentally touched upon as one of the vital 
points in the marketing of eggs. The publication of those notes has led to a 
request that the subject should be further discussed. 

It will be well for us first to remember the value of eggs as food. In an 
egg we have all the food constituents necessary for the growth and main¬ 
tenance of the body. In addition to the flesh-forming and heat-producing 
substances known as protein and fats, we have quite a large number of mineral 
salts, such as sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, phosphoric acid, 
silicic acid, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, and traces of fluorine. 

However, we will put the food value of an egg in a form understood by 
almost everyone, that is, in terms of protein, fat, and minerals. Then^ are 
no carbohydrates in an egg, their place being taken by the fat content. Tn 
this way th(j analysis of an egg is sht)wn as follows :— 



Water. 

1 

Protein. j 

Fat. 

Mmernl, 

other Matter 


Per cent. 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1 

1 Per cent. 

Wl.m* of Egg ... 

85*7 

12-6 

0-26 

0*69 

i . 

Yolk „ 

50-9 

16-2 

31*76 

1*09 

1 0*13 

i 


It must not b(» taken that these two analyses added together will make 
the total constitu('nts of an egg, because the difference in the volumes of the 
two parts is so marked. Taking a fresh egg as a whole, the analysis works 
out as follows r™-- 



j Water. 

A'lh. 

Protein. 

Fat. 


1 Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Fresh Egg . 

.! 73-7 

1 1*0 

14*8 

; 10*5 


The nutritive ratio of an egg is therefore 1 : 1 *6. The accepted balanced 
ration fed to hens has a ratio of I to 4*5 or thereabouts. It should not be 
assumed from this that the ratio of the food fed to laying hens is too wide, 
because while the hen lays an egg weighing, say, 2 to ounces, the food 
which she cats per day weighs 4 ounces and over and is more much concen¬ 
trated than the egg, which contains 65*7 per cent, water,while the water content 
of her food is on an average little, if any, above 12 per cent. 

♦ Nobe^ of an adiresj delivered at the Poultry Farmers’ Conference, Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, 26th June, 1927. 
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H we refer to the analysis again in order to obtain some idea of the relative 
food value of an egg and of beef, weight for weight, in terms of edible parts, 
we get the comparison as follows:— 




Lean BeeL 



Lean BeeL 

Water. 

... 73-7 

730 

Pat. 

... 10-6 

6*5 

Protein. 

... 14-8 

210 

Ash. 

... 10 

10 


In making this comparison we have to take into account the fact that 
the egg is much more easily digested than is beef, so that* our product does 
not sufEer in comparison. 


Factors BeariiMi^ upon Quality. 

The quality of an egg when laid is dependent upon several factors—^the 
hen, her breeding, age, physique, and the class of food fed. 'Our judgment 
as to the quality of an egg is determined by the colour and texture of the 
shell, the colour of the yolk, and the density and colour of the albumen, 
all these in turn being determined by the factors mentioned above. To 
begin with, if the hen be of Asiatic origin, or partially so (that is to say, if 
she is of a composite make-up, such, for example, as the Orpington) she will 
lay brown eggs or eggs tinted with that colour. If the hen be of purely 
European origin she will lay white eggs, while even remote crosses may lay 
one or the other. Hence it is that some alleged Black Orpingtons lay white 
eggs, while some alleged White Leghorns lay brown or tinted eggs. 

Again, Asiatic breeds go broody, while European breeds are supposed to 
be non-broody. Brown eggs and broodiness go together, and are dominant 
characteristics. Some of the original breeds, such as Cochins and Brahmas, 
lay almost chocolate-coloured eggs dotted over with spots resembling iron, 
while many of the more modem breeds and make-ups lay eggs with shells of 
much lighter tint, as, for example, Orpingtons and Langshans. The colour 
of the yolk is also to some extent influenced by stronger or weaker pigmen¬ 
tation as a breed factor. We should thetefore expect higher coloured yolks 
in the eggs of those breeds which lay brown (?gg8. 

But the main factor in yolk colour is the class of food fed to the hens. Hens 
fed solely on wheat, or wheat products, will lay eggs with very pale yolks, 
while hens fed largely on yellow maize will, other things being equal, lay 
eggs with the richest coloured yolks. Green feed, too, plays a part in the 
colour of the yolks. Age and general health are further factors, and both 
colour and quality of shell, as well as density of albumen and quality of egg 
generally, are dependent upon all the factors enumerated. 

Aged hens and henet of poor physique mostly lay poor-quality eggs, although 
in the case of aged hens, if they lay few in number the quality is often better 
maintained .than with their more prolific sisters. The same things applies to 
the abnormal layer, the ^ggs of which may have been all that could be desired 
in the early stages of their laying, but there is frequently a marked falling off 
in quality on all points towards the close of their faying period. The 
hatchability of eggs from such hens, too, is usuallyiow-Hso much so^tfiat we 
are often disappointed at the‘ close of the hatching season (and more so' when 
the chickens are reared) to find so few birds carrying their pedigree mark. The 
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fact is, the eggs have been laid too fast to constitute such birds good breeding 
stock from any other point of view than that they have been good layers, 
and even this quality in an abnormal layer is rarely reproduced. 

Then again, both quality and quantity depend very largely upon nutrition,, 
because, as will be readily understood, the merking of eggs (not only for their 
creation, but also for their subsequent nourishment to fruition) depends largely 
upon the supply of rich vitalising blood to the oocytes (rudimentary yolks) ^ 
This being the case, we can readily see that to expect good eggs in large quan 
titles from under-developed and under-nourished hens is to deceive oneself. 

Practically all that has been said in respect of the quality of an egg when 
laid applies equally to size of egg. It takes good birds to maintain size. This 
factor has assumed more importance recently owing to the issue of the 
Commonwealth regulations on grading for export, because these regulations 
are almost certain to react on grading for local consumption, and hens which 
lay undersized eggs will tend to become unprofitable units in the flock. 

Blood Spoil and oilier Abnormalities. 

Everyone who eats eggs is familiar with blood spots, and it might be said 
that much more repugnance is often manifested towards eggs in which a 
blood spot appears than is perhaps warranted by the circumstances. A simple 
blood spot in an egg is the result of a rupture of a small blood vessel. But 
there are two classes of blood spots, one ap|)earing on the yolk, the other in the 
albumen. Now these blood s})ots have each a distinct origin. The one 
appearing on the yolk has its origin in the ova cluster, while that appearing 
in the albumen is due to a similar class of leakage in the oviduct. Although 
it is rare, there may be disease of those organs, but there is quite a distinction 
between the blood spot of pure origin and that of disease, the former being 
clear red blood, while the latter is usually associated with more or less matter 
having a diseased appearance. This is how the difference is to be distin¬ 
guished, and it might be said that, while 'one does not care to eat an egg 
containing even a simple blood spot it is quite all right to use it in pastry, 
nor do such eggs putrefy as readily as might bo expected. 

It is here that the greatest advantage accrues from what is known as 

candling,” (that is, testing by light), because when an egg is held up before 
a light that is properly shaded in a box, and in a darkened room, these blood 
spots are very easily detected. Blood spots in eggs are no%,nearly so plentiful 
as is sometimes made out, Asa matter of fact, such eggs are rare—probably 
loss than one-half per cent. 

Misshapen eggs for the most part are caused by some defect, constitutional 
or acquired. The main cause is some abnormality between the longitudinal 
and perpendicular layers of fibrous tissue in the structure of the oviduct, 
causing uneven contraction. . 

Can a new laid egg be bad ? This is a query sometimes put to me as a 
result of a complaint received by iKjrsonB supplying fresh eggs to a customer. 
The reply is, “ Yes—it is a possibility.” It is a rare occurrence, but the cause 
is simple. An egg that has been held in the oviduct from any cause whatsoever 
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if held sufficiently long will go bad, and more particularly so if it be a fertile 
egg. Quite a numbey of such eggs will have partially developed embryos. 

Eggs with soft, thin, or porous shells are quite common. This may be 
due to a variety of causes. Lack of suitable shell grit is, of course, an outstand¬ 
ing cause. But there are other factors, such, for instance, as a derangement 
of the fimctions of secretion, because good shell-making is dependent upon the 
healthy functioning of the shell-secreting glands. Lack of nutrition or 
exhaustion are mostly responsible. 1 have seen good strong hens continue 
to lay quite a time after all shell-making material in the yard has disappeared. 
Such hens evidently draw on their own bodies for mineral matter, but it is 
not long before feather eating and even cannibalism manifest themselves in 
the flock, and the trouble ends in a general break up. 

Factors in Hand&ng Eggs. 

Having dealt with matters affecting the production of good eggs, we may 
now review the factors affecting the quality of eggs after they are laid, and 
during the processes of handling and distribution to customers. Let us not 
forgcjt that this is just as vital to the interests of poultry-farmers as is the 
production of first quality eggs, because eggs do not long remain in that 
condition unless taken care of, and this is where we have to admit that there 
is great room for improvement, first on the farm and then in the store. 

First of all, then, every care should be taken to keep eggs clean, because the 
first item on the way to deterioration may be dirt on tlu? eggs, which nec<^ssi- 
tates washing. Dirt is not always avoidable, but much can be done to pnjvont 
th(i condition, and as a matter of fact on up-to-date farms there are now less 
than formerly. Then again, when the necessity for washing does arise then? 
are clean and dirty methods of doing so, but—worse still—somc^ dirty eggs are 
never washed. Needless to say, eggs should never be washed if it can be 
avoided. However, when it becomes necessary, tluj eggs should only be 
immersed in water to loosen the dirt, plenty of clean water should be used, 
and the eggs should not remain in it one moment longer than is necessary. 

It is worthy of mention that a pinch of caustic soda to each gallon of water 
will assist in loosening the dirt and act as a germicide. When this method 
is adopted the eggs should afterwards be rinsed in clean water. 

The practice of gathering eggs twice a day is commendable, both in respect 
ol keeping the eggs clean and also of preventing breakages. It pays to gather 
twice daily, (^ven bn the latter score. 

The Keeping of Eggs. 

Eggs should not be exposed to the sun, and cleanliness should be the rule 
in the egg room. This room should be sweet, clean, and well ventilated, 
but the eggs should not be exposed to either high temperatures or to draughts. 

It should be remembered that the amount of shrinkage of the air cell 
situated at the large end of the egg is the measure of stalencss, and that 
draughts will largely accelerate the rate of shrinkage. In hot weather there is 
difficulty in keeping down the temperature of the ordinary egg room on the 
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farm, but much can be done by packing the eggs away. If, for instance, the 
eggs are packed into the cases in the cool of the morning and the cases are 
packed close together and covered over, they will be kept several degrees 
cooler than if left lying about in bins or receptacles. 

The collection of eggs by lorry from the farm and travelling in the heat of 
the sun is another way in which eggs are sometimes exposed to high temper¬ 
atures. Cases of eggs standing about railway stations and sidings is attended 
with the same danger. All such exposure leads to deterioration. 

When the eggs arrive on the agents’ floors, the care of the eggs is also, as 
a rule, less studied than it should be. Not infrequently eggs lie about for a 
week or more during the plentiful season, which is also the hot period of the 
year, further deterioration being the result. All this time the eggs are being 
sold as “ new laid.” 

These eggs pass through still further vicissitudes before they reach the table 
of the consumer, for it is perhaps a week after n'ceipt of the eggs before they 
are cleared out of the grocer’s store. The last stage they pass through is in 
the hands of the housewife, who perhaps keeps them for a few days in a place 
not too cool before they arc eaten. Is there any wonder we hear complaints 
about stale eggs for which cold storage or something else is blamed ? 

The Remedy. 

We are all familiar with the railing that goes on against cold-stored eggs, 
but [ believe that when we have evolved a proper system of handling eggs it 
will be somelhing on this basis ;—The eggs will be gathered on the farm twice 
per day, will be carcdully handled in all respects as indicated above, and will 
receiv(; more cani in transit and on agimts’ floors. Next—and I desire to 
emphasize this point—th(*y will be repacked into odourless fillers and flats and 
properly tested and graded during the repacking, as is done for export. Then 
all eggs not sold within forty-ciglit hours will be run into chilling chambers, 
the temperature of which will not exceed 45 deg. Fah., and if they are to be 
kept any length of time the temperature will be not more than 33 deg. Fah. 

When such a method of handling and holding eggs has been evolved—and 
not until then—we shall be able to guarantee first quality eggs to consumers. 

In putting forward these expectations I am not overlooking the prevailing 
prejudice against cold storage, but my experiences, together with experiments 
which have been carried out, have satisfied me that the above changes in our 
handling methods are what is wanted. The sooner they are brought into 
operation the better. 

When the procedure outlined has come about, we will be quite surprised 
that anyone ever questioned the quality of jirojierly cold-stored eggs and 
wanted them branded, Cold storage jiroperly conducted, with (*ggs properly 
handled, will do for the poultry industry and for the housewife what it is 
doing for the dairyman and consuimirs of butter. Further, if tlui regulations 
are put into force which were asked for at the Bathur.st Confenmee there is 
only one way to prevent half our eggs going to the inferior grade, and that 
is chilling. When all this comes to pass both producer and consumer will 
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look upon cold storage as a friend, and not as an enemy. If oui eggs were 
handled in this way from farmer to consumer, the consumption of eggs during 
five or six months of tlie year would be nearly doubled because of the improved 
quality and more even prices that would rule. There would then be little 
need for export, with its attendant losses, or at any rate export would be on a 
smaller scale. 

Someone will say—“ Yes, but the speculator in cold storing will reap the 
benefit.” Well, if he does, it will be due to the lack of effective organisation 
among poultry farmers. 


Imports and Exports op Fruit. 


The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit—fresh, dried,and processed—during the quarter 
ended 31st March, 1927 _ 


Description. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Description. 

1 

Country of Origin. 

Imports. 

Exports 

IiUtrstate. 

Cases 

Cases. 

Overnea, 

Fr esh Fruits — 


Centals. 

Centals. 

Fresh Fruits 

630,378 

60,355 

Citrus. 


6,323 

1,617 

,, Tomatoes.. 

3.410 

doz. 

Apples .. 1 

Bananas ...i 


1,’462 

458 

„ Melons ... 

6 

«.* 

Pears .. ...[ 



360 


lb. 

lb. 

Pineapples ...; 


4 

667 

Canned Fruits .. 
Dried Fruits— 

44,268 

1,680 

Other.^ 

Dried Fruits— 


399 

lb. 

2,466 

lb. 

Unspecified .. 
Currants 

1.3,104 

12,320 

1,612 

1,008 

A](mle8, Pears, 
Peaches, etc 

U.S.A. 

144 

... 

Raisins 

11,480 

672 

Apples ..., 


... 

540 

Apricots 

4,636 

224 

Apricots 


... 

932 

Apples 

0,244 

224 

Currants 


162,135 

29,816 

Peaches 

8,820 

... 

Prunes 

U.S.A. 

481 

Pears. 

1,484 



Smyrna. 

1,120 

... 

Prunes 

3,388 

604 

1 

Peaches 

Baisins— 
Sultanas ... 
Other 

Dates. 

Other ... 

1 ! 

j j 

i 

Preserved in liquid- 
Apricots ... 
Peaches. ... 

1 Pears ' 

Pineapples... 

Raspberries 

Other 

Spain . 

United King ’o i 

Prance . 

Mesopotamia ., 

Belgium 

China. 

France. 

Greece ... 

Smyrna. 

Spain .. 

Sweden. 

Syria . 

Turkey 

1 United Kingdom 
U.S.A 

750 

160 

81 

147,618 

1*64 

3,766 

316 

1,200 

2,660 

2,140 

400 

214 

11,236 

88 

2,680 

1 

512 

2,380 

1,397 

14,*689 

1,166 

67*086 
118,687 
2,278 
, 784 
1,776 
18.240 
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Orchard Notes. 

July. 


W. J. ALLEN and W. L* GAY BRERBTON. 

Plonghiiig* 

The advantages of early ploughing have frequently been mentioned in 
these notes, and there is no need to repeat them here, except to urge that 
every endeavour should be made^to complete the work early this month. 

Pnmmf. 

With the exception of some of the early blossoming peaches and Japanese 
plums, chiefly grown in the coastal districts, pruning of deciduous trees can 
be continued till well into next month. At the same time the work should 
be pressed on with for the reasons given in last month’s notes. 

It would be wise NOT to burn the primings from apple trees that are 
carrjring parasitised woolly aphis, but to stack them in some place out of 
the way, yet close to beds of aphis-liable apple trees, where the Aphdinus 
mali parasite is not so well established. 

Pests and Diseases. 

With the exception of some of the very early blossoming varieties of peaches 
such as Bell’s November (which should be sprayed earlier), it is a good time 
now to apply winter-strength lime-sulphur, or 6-4~40 Bordeaux mixture. 
The application should be thoroughly done, care being taken that the spray 
reaches out to the ends of the finest laterals. It is quite easy to spend too 
much time and spray on a tree and yet miss the essential parts. 

If black peach aphis are showing on the trees, which sometimes happens 
in the winter months, and which is a sign that the outbreak on those trees 
will be severe in the spring—tobacco wash or nicotine sulphate should be 
added to the curl leaf spray. The right proportion of each ingredient in 
such a combined spray must be carefully maintained. If preferred the 
trees can receive an additional application of miscible spray oil when the 
buds are well swollen in the spring instead of the combined spray in the winter. 

San Jose Scale .—It is during pruning that the presence of this pest on 
deciduous trees is often detected, and such trees should be marked for special 
treatment. If the pest has become at all general through the orchard, all 
the trees should receive a thorough application of winter strength spray oi 
or lime-sulphur. If lime-sulphur is depended on, the application should 
be delayed till as late as possible when the buds are well swollen and just 
about to shoot, and it is essential that the conccntra*ted lime-sulphur solution 
be of high quality and correctly diluted to the full winter strength. As a rule 
this Department has found the spray oil more satisfactory for the control 
of this pest than lime-sulphur. 
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Woolly A])his .—Where the parasite Aphelinus mali has been active during 
the latter part of the previous summer and autumn, and the trees are fairly 
well cleaned of woolly aphis and are showing a good percentage of parasitised 
aphis it would be advisable NOT to Apply the clean-up winter spray generally^ 
but to confine it only to such trees as are badly infested with woolly aphis 
and on which parasitised aphis are hard to find. Those who have not at¬ 
tempted, and those who have failed to establish this parasite amongs 
their aphis-infested apple trees should make arrangements to obtain para¬ 
sitised aphis either from other growers in the neighbourhood or from 
the Department of Agriculture. It should not bo forgotten that in many 
of our dry hot inland districts woolly aphis does not thrive in normal sum¬ 
mers, and few precautions against it are necessary. 

Grem Peach Aphie a/nd Black Cherry Aphis ,—It is too early yet to make 
the precautionary applications of oil sprays against these pests, but growers 
should be prepared to do so when the buds are swelling and just before 
tlioy burst. 

Codling Moth .—It should not be forgotten that before spring the loose 
l)ark on apple or pear trees should be removed and all sheltering moth larvae 
killed 

Leaflets .—Free publications on all the abovementioned diseases and pests 
luul their control are obtainable free on application to the Under Secretary, 
Do],artment of Agriculture, Sydney. 


Milk Recokd.s and the Breeding of Dairy Cattle. 

In the breeding of pcidigree cattle, breed charaottT must remain om* of the 
primary considerations, and in the breeding of all dairy cattle, form, stamina, 
and constitution cannot be ignored. It happens with all breeds that some 
of the heaviest milkers are in themselves moderate animals judged by every 
standard exce])t milk prodii(?tion, and it may be claimed that in the dairy 
herd, milk productioii is almost the only thing that matters. Prolonged and 
persistent milk production is, however, largely a matter of stamina, stamina 
again of conformation, and conformation of consistent breeding to one 
standard. A blind trust in milk records must lead quickly to degeneracy, 
and prove a handicap rather than assistance. Because it is the object to 
})reed heavy yielders, it does not follow that the best results will always be 
obtained from breeding from those with the greatest yields to their credit.— 
Fa'imer and Stockbreeder and AgriculUmd Gazette, 


Hay is of vital importance to dairy calves. The digestive Iract will not 
develop properly unless hay is supplied early in the calf’s life, and the growing 
heifer should be encouraged to eat a good amount—preferably of lucerne 
hay.-U, McGilltvray. 
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Championship Field Maize Competitions* 

The Judges’ Rbpobts. 

THE SOUTH COAST. 

R. N. MAKIN, ISenior Agricultural Instructor. 

The judging of the South Coast section of the Eoyal Agricultural Society’s 
Field Maize Competition was finalised on 13th June. The spring of 1926, 
being unfavourable for maize-planting, resulted in some of the late sowings 
being made in December, and where late varieties were planted, this 
accounted for late harvesting and consequently delayed judging. 

Thirteen entries were judged, viz., six from the Camden group; four 
from the Nowra group, and tliree from the Kangaroo Valley group, the 


scale of points used being as shown hereunder :— . Maximum 

Points. 

1. Germination or stand . . 10 

2. Cultivation mothods and weed control .* . 26 

3. General appearance and condition, evenness of crop . 10 

4. Freedom from disease and insect pests. 10 

6. Purity and truonoas to typo . 15 

6. Estimated yield, 3 points for every 10 bushels . 


The championship was awarded to Mr. H. Cox, of Barrengarry, for a crop 
which was grown on land formed of sedimentary deposits and which for 
three years previously had carried crops of sorghum and maize. The ground 
was ploughed in August to a depth of about 7 inches, subsequently harrowed 
and twice disced, then again harrowed and rolled prior to sowing. The 
seed was sown on 7th October by means of the maize planter, the drills 
being about 3 feet 6 inches apart. No fertiliser was used, but a limited 
quantity of cow-yard manure was distributed over the ground. The variety 
grown was a class of smooth Mastodon, or what is known locally as Cox’s 
Yellow; the crop lost points because of variation, but scored well for yield 
and careful cultivation. 

Throughout the districts represented, the maize yields were comparatively 
light, due to the dry weather conditions which were met with at planting 
time, and which, except for some rain in December and January, were 
very dry until April, when heavy rain and wind beat down the crops to the 
ground. The Camden district suflfered more severely than the other districts 
through the dry months. 

Taking a general view of the plots, the most striking feature is th(* class 
of maize grown. With the exception of two lots of Hickory King and one 
of Fitzroy, the quality was very disappointing, and competitors lost many 
points imder the heading of purity and trueness to type; particularly the 
Nuxiaba grower. All growers interested in the production of maize fo^;. 
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grain must give closer attention to this point. Competitors must remember 
that pumpkins, melons, sorghums, or any plants other than maize, detract 
from the maize crop. Several lost points on this account under the heading 
of cultivation methods and weed control. 

There were some very outstanding differences in planting methods, chiefly 
in distance between the rows. For instance, the Numba plot was sown 
with a distance of 2 feet 7 inches between the rows—the variety being a 
class of Hickory King—while at Burragorang a plot of Learning was spaced 
4 feet 2 inches. Had both these plots been spaced at 3 feet 6 inches there 
is little doubt that results would have been better. Although the estimated 
3 deld at Numba was tlie highest for the Nowra group, the quality of the maize 
was not to be compared to the Terara corn. The stand was good, as far 
as stems are concerned, but quite a number of stems were found empty, 
due, no doubt, to the close planting. I consider the Numba giower was 
unfortunate in having the rows so close. Kegarding disease and insects 
there was no fault to find—with the exception of a little smut. 

Considering the season, and the fact that the competitors made no special 
preparation for the competition, the results were good. There are plenty 
of good maize-growers to be found on the South Coast, and providing care 
is taken in the selection of good-class seed, some high yields should be forth¬ 
coming next season. 

The points awarded each competitor are shown in the following table :- 


AmmkI'S in South Coast Field Maize Comj)etition. 


Group and CompoUtor. 


as 




• 5'2 « 

gee y 






Karugaroo Valley Qrofwp. 


H. Cox, Barrongarry ... 

9 

) 23 1 

9 

9 

10 

24 

J. Koouan, Barrongarry 

9 

1 24 1 

9 

9 

10 

21 

Williams Bros, Cion Mnrrary 

8 

‘ 16 i 

8 

9 

12 

19J 

Nowra Group, 





W. Murray, Torara . 

9 

23 : 

9 

9 

14 

18 

A. Motram, Numba ... . 

9 

20 , 

9 

8 1 

8 

22J 

D. V. Boyd, Terara . 

8 

20 1 

8 

8 1 

14 

17 

H. J. Motram, Tappitilla . 

8 

20 

8 1 

9 

9 

18 


Camden Group, 


Camden Park Estate ... . 

9 

20 

8 

8 

9 

J6 

L. W. Biffen, Picton. 

7 

21 

8 

9 

14 

9 

H. Lowe, Camden . 

6 

16 

6 

9 

10 

8 

H. Lowo, Camden . 

7 

16 

7 

9 

12 

12 

Buoholz Bros., Burragorang. 

6 

23 

8 1 

7 

1 10 

9 

,, ,, 

6 

i 23 1 

6 1 

^ ! 

12 

12 


84 

82 

71i 


82 

Ui 

75 

71 


69 

08 

54 

62 

60 

60 
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THE NORTHERN TABLELANDS. 

H. WBNHOLZ, B.Sc. (Agr.), Special Agricultural Instructor. 

Field maize competitions were conducted on the Northern Tablelands 
this season by the Agricultural Societies at Tenterfield, Glen Innes, Inver<»ll. 
and Armidale, and judging for the Royal Agricultural Society’s Championship 
took place early in May, the awards being as below. 

Glen Innes won by an outstanding majority. Last year Glen Innes did 
not compete owing to apathy or failure to realise the importance and value 
of these championship contests, but the district came up well this year 
with thirteen crops in its local com{)etition, and with a splendid crop for thi* 
charai)ionship. 

Mr. Campbell thoroughly deserved his easy success. Ho has the reputation 
of being one of the best maize growers in the district, and the crop, which 
was of the Wellingrove variety, bred and selected at Glen Innes Experiment 
Farm, was estimated to yield 75 bushels per acre. The crop was grown 
on a ricjh basaltic loam which had been under cultivation for over forty years, 
and which had previously grown two crops of oaten hay; land plougln^d 
in Mandi after last hay crop; left to lie through the winter till August, 
wlien re-ploughed shallow; springtoothed and harrowed and sown during 
third week in October, being check-rowed by use of chain with double-row 
drill; three grains at each hill 3 feet 8 inohe.s apart each way; crop harrowed 
when about 6 inches high, thereafter cultivated three times. 

The only weeds present were a harmless growth of wild hibiscus which 
came up after the third cultivation; had weeds,such as Bathurst Burr and 
Boggahri, were entirely absent. The crop scored nearly full points undir 
almost (ivery heading and the seed was of very good type and purity. Tlie 
yield of 75 bushels was 10 bushels higher than any other crop inspected on 
the Northern Tablelands, and was a very fine yield indeed, especially when 
tho seasonal conditions are considered, the spring months having }u‘(ui so 
ilry throughout the tableland that few crops germinated until December. 

The (\)oredulla Estate at Tenterfield entered a nice crop of Leamiiu/, 
which was estimated to yield 65 bushels. It had easily won the. local com¬ 
petition, but lost points in the championship for seed purity and typo. This 
estate had, however, improved on its third place in last year’s Nortluon 
Tableland championship—a consistent and creditable performance*, which 
indicates tho good results that can be obtained from maize-growing in tlie 
Tenterfield district by good management. It should serve as a h<*althy 
inspiration to the majority of maize-growers in this district. 

The Armidale district, which secured tho first championship cup last 
year, to some extent declined in prestige in this competition, though Mr. 
H. S. Short made a material advance from third place in tho district last year 
to first in the local competition and third in the championship this year. 
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Mr. Short set out specially to increase his points under those headings in 
which he had previously lost, and his very creditable progress indicates 
the high educational value of these competitions. He has been a practical 
inaize-grower for many years and is willing to study methods of improvement, 
and he readily sees that such improvements can not only be made in com¬ 
petition crops but can be put into practical operation over the whole farm. 

The Inverell crop, grown by Mr. J. S. Meale, was a good crop under the 
seasonal conditions in that district, which had suffered more from the dry 
spring than the cooler parts of the tablelands. Inverell is by no means a 
back number in maize growing, and it is anticipated that with anything 
like a reasonable season it will yet surprise the higher tableland areas by 
showing what are the resources of the district in this crop. 

Throughout every district this year the feeling was expressed that these 
competitions have not only come to stay but that much greater support 
will be given them by an increasing number of competitors in the future, 
as a result of a better understanding of their purpose and significance. 


Details of points in Northern Tableland Championship Competition. 


Competitor. 


(xorrain«.tion oi ntand 
Cultivation and weed control 
Evenness, appearance, &e. ... 
Freedom from disease and 
insect posts 

Tfueness to type and purity 
Estimated yield 

ToUils . 



R. H. Camp- 

Coorod iilla 

}H. S Short, 

J. 8 . Meale, 


bell, <»len 


Armldale 

Inverell. 


Inncw. 

Teuterllold. 

1 (l^arge 

(White 


(W^olliii. 

(Learning ) 

Goldmine.) 

J*rairie 


grove.) 


1 

Queen ) 

10 

Oi 

30 

! 9 

8 

25 

23 

20i 

: 37 

I9i 

10 

9 

] 

j 

9 

8J 

10 

9 

H 

9 

8 

15 j 

13 

9 

13 

9 

* 

45 

30 

33 1 

33 

1 ... 

mi 1 

i 

95i 

i : 

8t) 


♦ Three points for ©very 6 bushels. 


Nitrogen Fixa.tion by Legtjues. 

When the plant has become established, the bacteria in the soil whose 
property it is to be parasitic on legume roots, attack them and commence 
to feed on the plant juices, and being aerobic (t.e.^ requiring air for growth), 
use the air taken in by the plant by its roots. This parasitism sets up 
thickening and overgrowth of the affected part. The bacteria themselves 
live in a surfeit of food, so much so tliat they become more and more modi¬ 
fied, increasing largely in size until a stage is reached when they are unable 
to resist the digestive action of tihe plant juices, and are themselves used 
as food. The nitrogenous matter which they have themselves manu¬ 
factured in their bodies becomes free for use in the plant. There is thus 
a continuous supply of nitrogenous food obtained by the plant.—^N. Daven¬ 
port, in the Western Australian Journal of Agriculture, 
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The Marketing of Primary Products* 

Some Notes on the 1927 Act, 


C. C* CRA.NE, B.A , Organiser of the Agricultural Bureau. 

As a result of the Producers and Consumers’ Conference held at Bathurst 
last September, certain le^slation has been enacted by the Parliament of 
New South Wales, and it is thought that an outline of the provisions of 
the Marketing of Primary Products Act will be of interest to farmers 
generally. The Act was assented to by his Excellency the Governor in 
March of the present year, and became operative in June. 

The Act (a) provides for the formation of a State Marketing Bureau 
under the charge of the Director of Marketing, and (h) the formation of 
marketing boards for agricultural produce, if producers of such produce so 
desire, and (c) defines the powers and duties of the Marketing Bureau, 
the Dirc.^ctor of Marketing, and the marketing boards. 

The Creation of Marketing Boards. 

Marketing boards may be established to market any agricultural iiroduce, 
wool excepted. A marketing board may be established to market one or 
more classes of produce, and may cover a given district or the whole State. 
Each marketing board established will be established for a stated period, 
and will operate for that period unless dissolved in one or other of the 
following w^ays:— 

(a) On a vote of both Houses of Parliament a board may be dissolved. 

(b) If it is proved that a board has used any of its funds for any 
party political purpose, such board may be dissolved and a re/^eivor 
appointed to carry on till a ^lew board shall have been eloctecl to 
replace it. 

(f?) In the event of 100 producers (or less in prescribed circumstan(*es) 
under any board signing a pelition asking for the dissolution of 
that board, the Governor may order a poll of producers to be 
taken, and if a majority of the votes cu'^t favour dissolution, the 
board shall be dissolved* 

As the first step in the formation of a board, the produce must be pro¬ 
claimed a commodity under and for the purpose of the Act. Such a 
l)roclamation will be made with respect to any class of produce (wool 
excepted) when a petition signed by not less than 100 producers of that 
produce asking for the prodamation shall have been presented to the 
Governor, or, where there are not more than 160 producers concerned, than 
by one*half of the actual number. 
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When a product is proclaimed a commodity as above, the proclamation 
«hall— 

1. Give not less than iifty days^ notice of polling day, on which the 

producers will decide whether a board is to be established or 
otherwise. If at least two-thirds of the producers vote, and if 
more than two-thirds of those who do, vote in the affirmative, 
then a board shall be proclaimed for that product, and for a stated 
period. 

2. A subse-^jueiit proclamation declaring that a board shall be consti¬ 

tuted under the Act shall give not less than fifty days^ notice of 
a polling day on which producers will elect their representatives 
on that board. 

Polls may be also taken—(a) to fiJl vacancies on a board, (&) to decide 
wliethev a commodity is to become v^ted in a board or not (an emergency 
provision), (c) to decide whether levies may be made for the establishment 
t)f insurance funds or for certain particular purposes, and (d) to decddo 
whether a board shall be dissolved. 

On tli(‘ <)U(5stif)n of the constitution of a board, voting shall be com¬ 
pulsory, a ))cnalty not to exceed £2 being prescribed with respect io 
defauliers, Wlierc a poll is taken and results in a decision not to form a 
btfurd tljc Government shall bear tlie expense, but if a board is formed this 
cxj>ense becomes a charge against its funds, as do the expenses of any 
oilier polls that may be taken. 

A register ol all producers will be prepared annually, grouped in indus* 
tries. The term produccr,^^ for the purposes of the Act, will include -- 
(a) any person on whose behalf a commodity is produced, (h) any person 
]»roduciijg that commodity, (c) the partners 1o a partnership engagcnl in 
sucli production, (d) the partners to a share-farming agreement, and (e) 
llie sous of a farmer 18 years and over not in receijH of wages }>ut in 
re(;eipt of board and pocket exiienses. 

Provision will be made by regulation for the compilation and revision 
of rolls of producera entitled to vote at polls and elections and for the 
d(‘terminaiion of the qualifications of voters. 

The Personnel of Marketing Boards. 

In general the personnel of boards shall consist of three representatives 
of the producers who will he elected by them, the Director of Marketing, 
and one representative of the consumers, to be selected by tdie Governor. 

Provision has been made for variation of this composition of the boards 
ill the following ways:— (a) From time to time on the recommendation 
of a board the Governor may direct the elcc^^ion of an additional producers’ 
representative; (h) Whore two or more products are controlled by one 
hoard, or where a new commodity is placed under the control of an existing 
board, the Governor may make sudi provision for representation by 
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•loction of the producers of each of such commodities as he deems proper, 
but in any such case a board shall comprise at least five producers' repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In all cases the chairman of a board shall be one of the producers' repre¬ 
sentatives, and he shall exercise a deliberative and also a casting vote. 

The Powers of o Board. 

'File general powers conferred on these boards provide that a board may 
acquire such land, buildings, and equipment generally as it may deem 
necessary. A board shall be a body corporate, and may sue or be sued 
in its official name. A board may enter into contracts, and do all things 
necessary and convenient for the purposes of the Acrt. 

M'arketing powers conferred on these boards provide that a board shall 
direct the policy to he adopted in marketing a commodity, and it may 
sell or arrange for the sale of the commodity, and do all things necessary 
for that end. It may appoint such specialists, agents, servants, &c., as 
it may find necessary, may arrange for financial accommodation with the 
(hivcrnmcnt (»f the C^unmonwealth or any otlier bank or financial insti¬ 
tution approved by tlie Government, and give necessary securities. .\s far 
as practicable, it will be the duty of the board to provide a supply oT the 
cnimnodity in the State, and to make such arrangements as it deems neces¬ 
sary for export. 

Compttkory Delivery of a Commodity to the Board. 

It is provided under the Act that producers shall deliver all of the com- 
jiiodity to the hoard or its authorised agents within such times, at such 
places, and in su(‘li manner as the hoard may require by public or other 
notice. Xo person shall sell, or deliver, or buy any of the cominodity 
(*xcepl as proscribed by the hoard; the penalty for so doing is not to 
exceed £100. 

Tho hoard may (a) refuse to aeeei)t a eoirimodity if unsatisfactory, iji 
which (?ase the producer may dispose of it as ho thinks best; (h) grant 
cX(anption (1) to small producers, (2) to producers who make> direct sales 
to consumers or retail vendors, (3) with resi^ect to commodity required by 
pM»ducers for feed or fc»r seed h/i’ the producers’ own use, or (4) for such 
oilier purpofecs as may he prescribed; (r) make general or sperdfic exeinj)- 
tions; or (d) withdraw any such exemptions. 

Delivery of Commodity to a Board. 

Produce shall bo delivered in tho name of tho producer, but it may bo 
delivered through a co-operative company in the name of tho company, 
hlach consignment shall be accompanied by a certificate of merchautablo 
quality, issued by a State grading officer or other officer appointed in that 
behalf. A board shall not refuse to accept any of the commodity which 
is of the prescribed quality, provided it be tendered to the board as pre¬ 
scribed. 
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Method of Pajrment. 

Payment shall 'be made to the producer on the basis of the net proceeds 
of all the produce sold by the board during such periods of time as may 
be prescribed by the board. Pool periods will be prescribed and the price 
paid to the producer will be ‘^the average net price of the commodity during 
those j)eriod8. The board’s decision as to the standard or quality of any 
produce shall be final. The board’s decision as to the method of deter¬ 
mining dockage or deductions, cost of freight to shipping point, and other 
<3hargcs shall be final. Once a producer has delivered his produce in the 
prescribed manner, the board shall assume responsibility. 

Certificates. 

As soon as possible after receipt of commodity the board shall issue a 
(‘ertificate, but such certificate may be withheld or referred in the event 
of notification as to liens, mortgages, &c., made to the board. The board 
may issue separate certificates to the x)arties of a share-farming agreement. 
I'he hoard may make or arrange for advances on account of a ooTumodity 
at such times and on such conditions as the board may think fit. 

The board may make general levies from time to time and retain such 
money from proceeds of sales. Such money shall be applied to the (a) pay¬ 
ment of administrative expenses, including salaries, (b) payment of costs 
of polls, (c) payment of advances made to the board for the purposes of 
the Act, {d) establishment of funds for crop insurances, (e) for use in 
co-operation with the Department of Agriculture in instructional and 
experimental work. 

Before any levy is made for the establishment of an insurance fund, due 
notice of intention must be given, and the prescribed number of pro¬ 
ducers may petition that a poll be taken to decide whether such levy be 
imi>oscd. Polls may be tal^en also if a board proposes to make levies 
which are to be partial and not general in their application. 

The State Marketing Bureau. 

The functions of the State Marketing Bureau are to (a) prepare rolls 
of producers grouped in industries, (b) take steps to determine and record 
costs of production, (c) keep records of imports, (d) keep records of 
exports, (e) keep records of external production as it influences marketing 
ill this State, (/) keep records of wholesale prices, retail prices, returns to 
lu'odueers, &c. 

The Director of Marketing. 

Tihis ^>fficial shall be responsible for the administration of the Act and 
of other Acts relating to marketing. He shall publish forecasts of primary 
production in Australia and Kew Zealand and in other countries, and 
shall publish general information as to marketing matters, but his powers 
nre not to be construed as affecting the powers of a marketing board in 
the discharge of its functions under the Act. 
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The right to publish by broadcast or otherwise marketing information 
an official is reserved to the Director of Marketing. 

Regulations. 

Regulations may bo gazetted coming under two headings, namely, (a) 
general regulations, and (2>) marketing board regulations. 

The general regulations will provide for the conduct of elections and 
I)olls, compilation and revision of rolls, qualifications of voters (that is, 
amount to be produced to enable them to vote), settlement of disputed 
elections, the filling of vacancies, and prescribing the certificates and forms 
to be used under the Act. 

All marketing board regulations shall be as recommended by the board, 
and shall provide for conduct of meetings, fees and expenses, fixing of 
conditions of sale, fixing of standards, fixing pool periods, making of 
general levies, and making of special levies. 


Copper Carbonate Prevents Weevil Infestation. 

Many advantages are claimed for the dry method of treatment of seed 
wheat with cupper carbonate for the prevention of bunt. Mot the least 
imiK)rtant is that the germinability of the seed is not affected as is the 
case when the seed wheat is treated' by the bluestone and formalin methods 
that were formerly in general use. It is not, however, known g(oierally 
that this treatment also prevents weevil infestation. 

A test recently conducted by tJie Department demonstrated that seed 
treated with copper carbonate powder can be held for twelve months 
not only without impairing the germination of the seed but also without 
danger of infestation by w(‘evil. In May, 1926, a bag of seed wheat 
(treated with 2 oz. of copper carhunate powder to each bushel) and also 
a bag of untreated seed, were stored in Sydney under conditions favourable 
to woovil infestation. In order to make the test more severe, treated wheat 
was placed in the bottom half of another bag and the top half was filli‘d 
with untreated wheat. 

After being stored under these conditions for twelve months, the wheat 
wiite examined, and it Avas found that the treated wlieat was frtn* from 
Aveovil, AvhiJe the untreated wheat was heavily infested. Similar results 
wore obtained with the seed in the bag containing both treated and untreated 
<eed. The upjx^r portion of tli(‘ treate<l wheat in tlio bottom iialf of the bag 
('ontained dead Aveevils, sliOAving that the copper carlwnate had killed those 
Aveevils which had come from the untreated Avheat. 

The results of this test pro\^e conclusively the efficiency of copper 
4‘arbonate in killing weevils and preventing infestation. The germinating 
capabilities of the treated seed Avheat hud not been affected by the treat- 
in(mt and storage for twelve inonth.s, for a test of tlie treat(?d seed resulted 
in a 99 per cent, germination as compared with a 54 per cent, germination 
of the untreated seed, due to the damage by weevils. 

Frequently fanners haA^e a surplus of sp<?d Avheat at the completion of 
.sowing, and it is of A'aluo to know that seed A\dioat treated with copper car- 
Umate can be held over till the following season for soAviiig witliout danger of 
reduced germination or of Avee\ul infestation.—0. Stkni.vc;, Chief 
Instructor of Agriculture. 
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The Better Farming Train* 


Arrangements have been made for the first western tour of the Better 
Farming Train, the dates being as follows:— 


8 August... 

... Depart Sydney. 

1 17 August 

9 

.. Bathurst. 

IB 

10 

• • >» 

19 

11 

... Orange. 

20 

12 „ . . 

«•« ; 1 

21 

13 

... Wellington. 

22 „ 

14 „ .. 

,, (Sunday). 

23 „ 

15 

• • >» 

24 ,, 

16 ,, .. 

... Geurie. 

! 25 


... Dubbo, 

»» 

. Euraungerie. 

.. Gilgandra. 

.. Coonamble (Sunday). 

... 

• >» 

... Narromine. 

. . Ti*angie. 


It is pointed out that on this first western tour it is impossible to carry 
out a more extensive itinerary, but other tours will be arranged in duo 
course. A gTeat numlier of applications have been received by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for the train to visit different centres, and the itinerary 
is arranged to serve the needs and meet the convenience of as many producers 
as possible within range of the railway system. 


Tub Jtjnioe Farmers’ Club. 

The slow development of the primary industries of the State has for sometime 
caused concern among those closely in touch with rural affairs. Australia 
is but a young country and the wealth of its soil is the first that should be 
exploited. Instead, however, we are confronted with very slight advances 
in the total quantity of primary products and an almost imperceptible 
increase in rural population. Unfortunately, even the young people brought 
up on the farms are being attracted away to city avenues of employment, 
and the first effort to solve the problem must therefore be an endeavour 
to convince them that rural life is the pleasantest and the most profitable. 
As to the first of these conditions, ordinary social development is daily 
removing the disabilities that once attached to farm and station life, but 
the impression that the occupations of the country are as attractive financially 
as those of the city can only be achieved by inculcating sound methods 
of production. 

With the view to making a beginning in this direction several organisations 
are combining in New South Wales to promote the formation of junior clubs 
for boys and girls in every district with the object of promoting competitions 
which will cultivate a liking for rural jmrsuits and arouse interest in their 
great possibilities. The many characters these competitions can take are 
obvious—some have already been conducted in this and other countries—but 
their value in discreet hands .'.annot be doubted. 

To give effect to these proposals funds are required, and an appeal is being 
made for practical support from those to whom the object appeals. Donations 
should be forwarded to the Treasurer, Junior Farmers’ Club Council of 
New South Wales, Department of Agriculture, Box 36A., G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Field Experiments with Cereal Crops* 

Waooa Experiment Farm, 1926 . 


N, SHIRLOW, Experimentalist, 

Just bf'fore and at seeding time contimioua rain prevented the eradication 
of Gape weed, which grew abundantly. The early sown plants were more 
fortunate than the late, as they were alble in most cases to get ahead of the 
weeds. The later sown plots in many cases were thin, owing to weeds, mainly 
<^ape. Good rains fell throughout the growing period of the crops. A 
licavy storm just before harvest caused damage in many wheat plots, 
^'specially the taller growing varieties, and completely ruined the grain oat 
plots. Flag smut showed up in practically every variety except Nabavva; 
Wand ilia was only slightly attacked. Loose smut was present, especially 
in Zealand, which appears very susceptible. Very little rust showed up 
and no take-all or bunt. 

From April to December, 1,912 points of rain fell: April 413 points, May 
103, June 357, July 204, August 199, September 210, October 196, Novem¬ 
ber 42, I)e<3eniber 128 ; total, 1,912 points. 

The Land and its Preparation. 

The exijeriments were carried out on a red loam over a stiff retentive 
subsoil of granitic origin. A three-course rotation was practised of Sudan 
grass ffed-off), fallow, wheat. The Sudan grass was sown in October, 1924, 
and continuously eaten down. The paddock was ploughed in July, 1925, 
harrowed August, skim ploughed March, 1026, springtoothed April, har¬ 
rowed April. Sheep were pait on the fallow when necessary. 

All extra skim ploughing and liarrowing was given for the late sown 
Trials. The seed-bed was in good condition for the early sowing, hut was 
very wet for the later sowing. 

Wheat Variety Triab. 

Early-sown Graht Trial .—Seventeen varieties were tried with Hard 
Federation as a check. The plots were sown in triplicate, each being one- 
thirtieth of an acre, at the rate of 49 lb. seed per acre and i cwt. super¬ 
phosphate on the 20th April, 1926. The seed was treated with copper 
carbonate. A good germination was dbtained in all plots, but most of the 
varieties grew fairly tall and were badly shattered hy storms. Those which 
shelled out most were Cadia, Turvey, Waratah, Sands, Rajah, Ranee and 
Bena. Tandilla King x Zaff x Bomen gave the highest yield, and looked 
very well from the banning. Waratah looked promising, but did not 
yield very well on account of tall growth and consequent shattering by the 
storm. Bandon appeared very susceptible to ^^septoria,” which killed off 
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the flag Tery early in the season. Yandilla King x Zaff x Boxnen, which 
gave the best yield, has been grown for some years, and always gives fair 
yields; it holds the grain well, which helped considerably on this occasion. 


Early-sown Grain Wheat Variety Trial. 


Variety in order 
of Merit. 

Average 
yield per 
acre. 

Average afa*e 
yield sluce 
1924. 

Variety in order 
of Merit. 

Average 
yield per 
acre. 

Average acre 
yield ahice 
1924. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. i 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Yandilla King x 
Zaff X Bomon. 

26 30 

26 

9 

Indian F x Federa¬ 
tion. 

17 60 

21 40 

Wandilla . 

23 20 

24 40 ' 

Rajah . 

17 10 

22 1 

Guinea 

23 10 

, 23 10 ; 

Bandon . 

16 60 

19 51 

Union . 

22 20 

26 

3 ! 

Canimblu. 

16 

0 

23 5 

Ouas . 

21 20 

25 39 ! 

Baneo .i 

13 40 

21 49 

Dart’s Imperial x 
Federation. 

20 10 

23 2}» 

1 

Sands 

Watarah.i 

12 60 

12 20 

19 4 

21 39 

Bena . 

19 30 

22 40 1 

Turvey . 

12 

10 

12 10 

Hard Fo do rati on ... 
Nullah . 

18 40 

18 10 

22 14 1 

23 6 > 

Cadi a . 

6 60 

IS 21 


Late-sown Gram Trial ,—Sowing took place on 3rd Juno, 58 lb. of seed 
and i (*wt. superphosphate per acre being used. The seed-bed was very wet, 
and some Cape weed survived the cultivalions. All varieties genninate<l 
well ajid grew to an average height of 3 feet. 

Five new varieties were tried with the following results:— 

l)uri (Hurst's 14 x Canberra).—Early-maturing, very promising; yicldod 
JS-i biisliels per acre. 

Guinea .—More suited to a mid-season sowing. 

Nahnira ((Jluyas Early \ Biinyip).—^Was outstanding owing to its ap¬ 
parent r(Asistan('e to Hag no trace of this disease aj>peared in any 

the thrf*e x>h>t‘5. A yield of 27 bushels 20 Ib. per acre was obtaiiud and a 
good sample of .seed. 

/fobrn. —Very early-maturing, but did not appear very promising. 

Boolaroo .—^Hot very promising, gave lowest yi(‘ld, mainly due to shelling 
out. 


Variety in order of 
Mont 


Late-sown Grain Wheat Variety Trial. 


Avorago 
yield 
por aero. 


A\ora"e ; 

aore '! Variety in oidoi ot i 

viold 11 Merit. i 

,'<i nee 10124 'I 1 


AviTa'j;e 
yield 
per aero. 


A V orant* 
aci e 
yield 

ilnco lOl'I. 



' bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

Ib. 

Bandon 

..1 .30 

0 

29 

14 

Onas 

.. 29 

10 

29’ 

50 

Nullah 

..1 28 

50 

28 

22 

Gallipoli No.'68 . 

,.! 2S 

40 

29 

47 

Duri 

.. 28 

30 

Ist 

year 

Union . . 

27 

50 

29 

17 

Guinea 

..' 27 

50 

1st year 

Huff’s Imperial 

27 

40 

26 

54 

Nabawa 

.. 27 

20 

Ist year 

Baldry 

.. 26 

40 

26 

.57 



bus. 

Ib. 

bus. 

lb. 

Hard Federation... 

25 

40 

26 

39 

Aussie . 

24 

30 

26 

45 

Sands . 

23 

40 

28 

13 

Bobin . 

22 

10 

Ist year 

1 Wagga 55. 

22 

20 

23 

58 

Wagea 54. 

21 

.50 

23 

38 

Bena . 

21 

20 

26 

24 

Waratah. 

20 

40 

25 

9 

Boolaroo.; 

18 

40 

Ist year 
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Barly-9own Hay Trial .—The plots were sown on 19th April with 49 lb. 
teed and i cwt. superphosphate per acre. The germination was good and 
the plots grew tall and thick, giving heavy yields. Zealand was outstanding 
for a good sample of hay and a heavy yield, but is very late-maturing and 
susceptible to loose smut. Waratah, Canimbla, and Avoca weighed well and 
gave a good sample of hay. Baroota Wonder lodged badly. 


Eakly-sown Hay Wheat Variety Trial. 


Variety in ordor of I Average yield per I 

Average aero yield 

Merit. 

1 

aere. 


BiQce 1928. 



1 

1 

t. 

r. 

q- 

lb. 

t. 

c. 

M- 

lb. 

Zealand. 

.. 3 

10 

2 

24 

2 

17 

0 

15 

Waratah 

3 

4 

0 

22 

2 

16 

2 

0 

Canimbla 

...j 3 

4 

0 

2 

2 

12 

3 

25 

Avoca . 

...! 3 

0 

3 

6 

2 

18 

1 

11 

Baroota Wonder 


18 

1 

26 

3 

4 

2 

13 

Wanclilla 

.. ! 2 

11 

3 

7 

2 

S 

0 



Oat Variety 

Trials. 






Grain Tried. —Hkj following varieties were tried:—Lachlan, Belar, Mulga, 
Gidgee and Palestine. Sowing took place on the 25th May at the rate oi 1 
hu^hel of seed per acre and J cwt. superphosphate per acre. Cape weed was 
plentiful, choking out the oats in patches. Gidgc^e, Lachlan and Palestine 
promised good yields. Mulga was very poor. No results were obtained 
from this trial, as the plots were beaten down by a heavy storm. 

flay -The plots were sown on the 25th May at the rate of 1 bushel 

(jf s(Kd and J cwt. suporphosx>hate i>er aero. A good germination was 
obtained, ))nt C’apc wtvd kept most of the plots very thin. Belar produced 
even plots o ft. 6 in. high and gave a good sample of hay. Laidilan, Gidgeo, 
Mulga and Kelsall’s were very uneven and patchy. Palestine, a new variety, 
lU’odiia-'d a Jiicc even plot, but only jrrew 18 inches high. 'Phis oat is not 
vei’y suitable for hay, but sliould yield well for grain. 

The yields were as follows:— 

Vaiict V 1 n onlor of AvoraKo yield Avoratie ju-re yield 

Merit per anr. sinr'e !0‘i3 




t. 

c. 

q- 

lb. 

t. 

0 . 

n- 

lb. 

Belar ... 


... 1 

13 

2 

8 

2 

10 

0 

1 

Lachlan .. 


...i 1 

12 

0 

16 

2 

6 

0 

1 

(lidgce ... 



10 

1 

22 

2 

7 

0 

9 

Mulga ... 


. .' 1 

8 

3 

20 

2 

3 

3 

10 

Kelsall’s 


..., 1 

6 

2 

24 

2 

1 

2 

12 

Palestine 


.. 0 

16 

3 

14 : 

First 

year grown 


Fertiliser Trials. 

Wheat for Grain. —The plots were sown 2l8t April with 49 lb. of Hard 
Federation seed per acre and the various amounts of fertiliser. A good 
germination resulted in all plots; manured plots grew slightly higher than 
the unmanured, and matured three days earlier. 
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Fertilisek Trial with Wheat for Grain. 


Treatment. 

Averago 

yield. 

Increase. 

Value of 
Increase. 

Cost ol 
Increase. 

Net 

Qain. 

Average 

acre 

yield 

since 1024. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

1 

s. d. 

8. d. 

S. d. 

bus. lb. 

i cwt. superphosphate... 

21 10 

3 10 

16 10 

2 10 

13 0 

22 29 

1 cwt. superphosphate...! 

21 

0 ! 

3 0 

15 0 

6 8 

9 4 

22 30 

2 cwt. superphosphate... 

20 60 

2 60 

14 2 

11 4 

2 10 

24 10 

IJ cwt. suporphosphato... 

! 20 20 

2 20 

11 8 

8 6 

3 2 

23 26 

No manure .i 

18 

0 1 

1 


i 


_ j 

16 18 


Early’Soum ]¥heai for Hay.—The plots were sown with Zealand at the 
rate of 49 lb. seed per acre and various quantities of superphosphate on 
19th April. They grew to a height of 4 feet 6 inches, and some good yields 
were obtained. The plots were cut on 22nd October, and weighed on 
13 th November. 

Late-sown Wheat for Hay. —^Firbank wheat was sown at the rate of 
58 lb. seed per acre, with different amounts of superphosphate, on 26th May. 
The plots were harvested 2nd November, and weighed on 11th November. 


Fertiliser Trial with Wheat for Hay. 



Average 

, 

Value of 

Cost of 


Average acic 

Troatinoiii. 

yield jier 
am* 

1 Increase. 

i 

Increase*. 

Increase.* 

Net gain. 

yield since 
1024. 


Early-sown Trial (Zealand). 


' 


t. 

e. 

or. lb.' c. 

qr. lb. 

£ 

B. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

t. 

c. 

qr. 

lb. 

H cwt. 

superphos. 

2 

14 

1 4 1 

12 

1 20 

1 

17 

3 i 

8 

6 1 

1 

8 

9 

2 

12 

2 27 

2 cwt. 

superphos. 

2 

12 

2 20 

9 

3 8 

1 

9 

6 

11 

4 

0 

18 

1 

2 

12 

0 

3 

i cwt. 

Buperphn«?, 

2 

12 

2 0 

9 

2 18 

1 

8 

11 

2 

10 

1 

6 

1 

2 

6 

0 

14 

1 cwt. 

fiui>erphos. 

2 

8 

3 20 

6 

0 8 

0 

18 

2 ! 

5 

8 

0 

12 

6 

2 

12 

2 

4 

Mn maniiTV' . ... 

2 

2 

•A 12 





i 






2 

o 

0 

7 





Late-sown Trial (Firbank). 









IJ cwt. 

Bupcrpbos.i 

1 

10 

•• 8 i 

32 

0 6 i 

1 

10 

2 

8 

6 

1 

7 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 cwt. 

euporphos. 

1 

15 

1 12 , 

11 

1 10 

1 

14 

0 i 

11 

4 

1 

2 

8 

2 

3 

3 

14 

1 cwt. 

superphos. j 

1 

14 

2 16 

10 

2 14 

1 

11 

10 

5 

8 

; 1 

6 

2 

1 

19 

2 

18 

1 cwt. 

suTierphos.i 

1 

12 

2 0 

8 

1 26 

1 

6 

6 

2 

10 

! 1 

2 

7 

1 

17 

0 

1 

No manure .... 

1 

4 

0 2 

1 

i 

. i 


.... 


• 

- 

1 


‘ 

1 

3 

3 

6 


* Valuations :—Uay, £3 por tun; superphosplmte 5s. Sd. piT cwt. 


Superphosphate Applied to Fallow. —An experiment to determine the 
advantage,' if any, of applying superphosphate to the fallow before sowing, 
instead of with the seed, was conducted. Three applications were tried, 
vix., (1) li cwt. superphosphate applied to fallow 26th March with combine 
drill (seed sown 21st April); (2) J cwt. superphosphate applied with the 
combine 26th March, and I cwt. applied with the seed on 2lBt April; and 
(8) li cwt. superphosphate applied at seeding on 21st April. When super¬ 
phosphate was applied on the fallow—^Plots (1) and (2)—^Plot (3) was 
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cultivated only with the combine; the three plots were then again culti¬ 
vated on 29th March and harrowed on 20th April. Hard Federation at 
49 lb. per acre were sown on 21st April. 

The results were as follows;— 

Average yield 

Treatment (In order of Merit). per acre. 

bus. lb. 

f cwt. superphosphate on fallow 4- } cwt. at seeding.14 30 

li cwt. superphcjsphate applied on fallow .10 0 

l| cwt. superphosphate applied at seeding . *. 9 30 

Selected versus Non<*sele€ted Seed. 

Federation, — ThivS portion of the experiment was sown 21st April at tlio 
rate of 49 lb. seed and i cwt. superphosphate per acre. Plots were sown 
with (1) Wagga stud seed; (2) seed from Wagga plot, 1925; and (3) seed 
from Temora plot, 1925. There were more strungerH in the seed saved 
from last year. The plots were harvested 14th December. 

Canherra. —Tliis section was sown with seed from similar sources on 26th 
May with 58 lb. seed and J cwt. superphosphate per acre. Generally the 
plots were poor and thin on one end, due to Cape weed. The plots were 
harvested on IGth December. 

• 8tud Versus Ordinary Seed. 


Federation j (’anl>orr.> 



Average yif.Ul 

1 V N er.ige acre 

1 yield 

Average yield 

1 Avciasjo yield 


per aere. 

per acre. 

1 since 1 Oiiii 


bus. lb. 

i bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

1)11*!, Ifi. 

Wagga 8t.ud 

19 30 

22 25 

13 40 

16 58 

From Temora Plot, 1925 

... IS 20 

21 25 

11 50 

1 16 54 

From Wagga Plot, 1925... 

17 50 

22 3 

13 10 

1 18 8 


Fallowing Experiment. 

An experiment to find out the best methods of working a fallow as shown 
by the yields obtained was conducted. Plots were each J acre in area. 

Plot 1, Ploughed July, Mulched when necessary, —The plot was ploughe<l 
with the mouldboard plough July, 1925, and harrowed; skim ploughed 
March, 1926; skim ploughed and harrowed May, 1926. Hard Federation 
seed was sown Ist June at the rate of 58 lb. seed and J cwt. superphosphate 
per acre. Harvested 16th December. 

Plot 2, Ploughed July, Mulched Pehruary, and after as required. —The 
plot was mouldboard ploughed in July, 1925, skim ploughed February, 
1926, and May, 1926, and harrowed. Hard Federation seed was sow.n 
1st June at the rate of 58 lib. per acre with J cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 3, Ploughed July, mulched once in Spring and not again till 
February, —^The plot was mouldboard ploughed »Tuly, 1925; skim ploughed 
N“ovember, 1925, February, March, and May, 1920; harrowed May, 1926. 
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Hard Federation seed was sown Ist June at the rate of 58 lb. seed and i cwl. 
8Ui)erphosphate per acre. Flag smut was present. Harvested 16th 
December. 

Plot 4, Ploughed after rain in the new year, —The plot was mouldboard 
ploughed in March, 1926, skim ploughed May, 1926, and harrowed. Hard 
Federation was sown 1st June at the rate of 58 lb. per acre with J cwt. ot 
superphosphate. A fair amount of flag smut was present. 

Plot 5, Cultivated soon as possible after Harvest; Ploughed July, —'Oulti- 
vation was impracticable after harvest, so the plot was ploughed March, 
1926, skim ploughed May, 1926, and harrowed. Hard Federation was 
sown 2nd June at 58 lb. per acre. Considering the few cultivation* 
received, the plot was very even and clean. As the intention of the experi¬ 
ment could not be carried out the results are not published. 

Plot 6, Ploughed February, Long Fallow, —^The plot was ploughed Marcii, 
1925, and harrowed; skim ploughed February, March, and May, 1926, and 
harrowed May, 1926. Hard Federation seed was sown 2nd June as in the 
ether plots. 

Plot 7, Ploughed July, Mulched when necessary, —The same treatment 
was given as for No. 1. The plot grew even and clean, and equalled Plot 
No. 1 in giving the highest yield. 


Yields in Fallowing Experiment. 



Plot No. and Tjeatiin'ut (m order of 1 

Average 

Average 


yield 

acTo yield. 


' 

per acre. 

Hince 1025 . 


i 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Nu. 

1. —Ploughed July, inuhdied when necessary ... 

26 0 

23 

6 

No. 

6.—Ploughed February, long fallow* ... ... . . 

20 30 

18 65 

No. 

3.--Ploughed July, mulched spring .1 

19 0 

19 18 

No. 

2,- —Ploughed «luly, mulched February and after a.s ro^uiredl 
4.— 1‘loughed after rain in new year ... ... .. ...; 

18 0 

20 

5 

No. 

16 40 

15 32 


Fungicide Experiments. 

Yield Test, —These plots were sown on 2nd June with Hard Federation 
at tlie rate of 58 lb. seed and I cwt. superphosphate per acre. The seed 
was treated with various ))roprictary fungicides as well as Departmental 
mixtures A, B, 0, D, and E, and IJ per cent, copper sulphate solution. 
<^heck plolb wore untreated. The Departmental mixtures were made up 
as follows:— 

Mixtn'n* A — 21*2 cop]) r carbojjate + 7*1 calcium carbonate. 

Mixture P> — 17 -f 11*3 „ „ 

Mixture C 14*2 , + 14*2 

Mixture D — 9*4 ,, „ -f 18*9 ,, ,, 

Mixtur(‘ E — 7*1 ,, , .f 21*3 „ „ 

The copper sulphate solution plot did not germinate as quickly as the 
others and was always thinner. 
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Fungicids Yield Test. 



Average 

yield 

1 eracre. 

Average 



Treatment (in order 
of H 3rit). 

acre 
yield 
, since 

Treatment (in order 
of Merit). 

Average 
yield 
per acre. 



' *'1923. 



Averag* 
acre 
yield 
Hinco, 


bufi. lb. bus. lb. 

Uepartmontal mixture E 23 30 ' . 

Blighty Burgundy ... 23 20 ; 22 66 

Bunticid© ... ..| 23 O ' . 

Bopartmontal mixture D 22 60 | . 

Copper sulphate andj 22 60 . 

calcium hydrate. j 
ITninfooted untreated ...I 22 60 23 68 


, bus. lb. 

Po'wdored copper sul-> 22 30 
phate. 

Dei>artmental mixture Bj 22 20 
Schloosing’s vitriolinc ..., 22 20 
i Departmental mixture A1 22 0 

Departmental mixture Cj 21 31 

Copiier sulphate .solutionj 18 20 
(IJ per cent.). | 


bus. lb. 
22 36 


19 40 


Fungicide Test ,—To ascertain the value of certain fungicides as pre¬ 
ventives of bunt, and their effect on the germination of tlie seed, infected 
Hard Federation seed was sown, treated with various fungicides. CheM‘1; 
plots were sown with infected and untreated seed. The seed was sown 
by hand on IStli May in rows 2 feet apart and seeds 4 inches in tlie rows, 
100 seeds to each row. Germinations were counted on 3rd June and again 
^n 21st June, 1926. The infected plants were counted 16th December and 
removed. 


Fungicide Test. 


Treatmont (in order 
of Hoi it). 


Average i Average 
gennina- per 

lion ceutage 
per- of 

ceutage. j infection. 


Treatment (in order 
of Merit). 


AM*ragc j Averngo 
gennina- ‘ per- 
tlon I centiigc 
]>cr- I of 
(cnt.ag<‘ I infection 


50 per cent, copper sub 

88-8 

0 

])bat<‘ and 60 pt>r cent,' 
calcium carbonate. i 

Departmental mixture A| 

Hh-G 

0 

Oopi^r carbonate ..., 

8G*G 

0 

Atomic suplhur ...' 

SGG 

0 

D(jpartmerital mixture Ci 

85- 

0 

Powdered copper sub! 

84 3 

•G 

i)hato. 

Cuptier sulphate and cab 

84- 

3 

ciura hydrate. 

Sehloesing’s vitrioluic ... 

h : h > 

0 


Departmental mixtun' E| 

88. 

1-6 

Basic copper sulphato ...j 

82*6 

-3 

Infected untreated 

82 6 

47 

Bunticido . 

82-3 

0 

Departmental mixture I)| 

82- 

0 

Departmental mixture Bi 

82- 

0 

Blighty Burgundy ...| 

Treated with Bunlieide' 

81-3 

•0 

SO- 

0 

then reinfected. 



Copper sulphate solution 

79- 

0 


(14 jKir cent.). 


Stheet Sweepings a Manuke. 

Tiif Httontion of the IIcpartinciit of Agricii1tiir<* wa^ bitely drawn by the 
Sydney City Cleansing Kii‘jiiHM'r to the fact that, owing lo ihe nnsuit- 
id>ilit.v for manure puriK*;«?i‘s of the swet'i>iiigs now (*ollo{‘t(Hl from streets 
of Sydney, the Sydney ^Iimicifuil Council Ims ct-asiMl to acecjit orders for 
the despatch of such matt'rial [jer rail. A refernuu' To this niiniure, with 
prico. <fee., appears in the book, “ Vegetable 'Growing in N<wv South Wales, 
produced hy tlie Departnwnl, whicli thendore should be disregarded. 
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The Origin of Red Hogan Maize, 


What is the origin of Red Hogan maize, asked the editor of Wallace s 
Farmerj in a letter to Mr. H. Wenholz, Si>ecial Agricultural Instructor. 
The question was passed on to Mr. E. A. Southee, Principal of ilawkes- 
bury Agricultural College, it being believed that the variety originated 
on the Hawkesbury River, and a paragraph found its way into the Windsor 
and Richmond GazeUe, which a few days later had a visit from Mr. J. B, 
Miller,, of Macquarie-street, Windsor. 

Mr. Miller stated that some time after the ibig Hood of 1867 a man 
named Hogan (Christian name forgotten) arrived in New South Wales 
from England, and went to tlie Hawkesbury district. He took with him 
a small parcel of maize seed, and while in the cmixdoy of the late James 
Upton, who farmed land now occupied by Mr. C. D. Shadlow, dairy-farmer 
at Cornwallis, it wns decided to sow the seed. The crop proved a success^ 
and it was called Hogan^s maize. 

Mr. Miller and the late Thomas llulbert went on growing this variety 
on the farm adjoining Shadlow^s (now owned by Mr. Miller himself), and 
for years afterwards won every competition with it at the Hawkesbury 
Show. Mr. Miller added that Mr. P. Holland, of Freyeman^s Raach, is 
still growing maize directly derived from some seed obtained from his 
father. Tho early-day ci'ops were said to Ire a beautiful sample of small, 
yeJlow maize with a red tint, 

Confirniation of some of the above details was furnished by Mr. (?. 
Nicholls, of Freeman's Reach, who wrote to the Principal about the sanu', 
time. Mr. Nicholls says one of the first settlers of the Hawkesbury district 
named Hogan, owned a farm at Cornwallis. This Mr. Hogan imported 
from America seed maize, which he suibsequontly distributeil among the 
other sedtlers, and the maize, being of a red variety, became known as 
ITogan^s Red. Mr. Nicholls added that he had heard these* details from 
old hands when he was quite young. 


Cross Pollination of Prunes. 

Expehimekts carried out at Yanco Experiment Farm during tho last five 
or six years IcMive no doubt whatever that Robe de Sargeant prunes crop 
much bettei* if cross pollinated. On each occasif.n when ]»lossojns fnmi 
otlier varieties—Angelina Burdett, Prune d’Agen, &c.—'have been xdaced 
in Robe de Sargeant trees the yield has been increased considerably. (In the 
last occasion that the experiment was carried out, the blossoms were jdaced 
in the trees that had previously formed the check block, while the 
trees that previously had the advantage of cross pollination wore held as 
checks. The Orchardist, Mr. W. W. Cooke, reports that the cross-pollin¬ 
ated trees still gave the greatest yields, and it is not considered necessary to 
continue the experiment.—F. G. Ciiomi.ey, Manager, Yanco Experiment 
Farm. 
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Maize Trials in the Gundagai District* 

G. NICHOLSON, Agricultural Instructor. 

Dubing the past season Mr. Ian Macdonald, of “ Dalkeith,” Gundagai, 
'Co-operated with the Department in carrying out a variety trial with maize. 

The Season. 

Soaking rains were recorded during the winter months and the precipitations 
were favourable to growth until January, after which extremely dry conditions 
prevailed. The total rainfall for the growing period was 5| inches. When 
this is taken into consideration the yields as a whole must be regarded as very 
satisfactory and as indicating the suitability and productiveness of the alluvial 
#ioils of the Gundagai district for maize growing. 

Rainfall. _ 

stubble and Fallow Period. | Growing Period. 

J uno 

July. 

Augubt 
{September ... 

October 

Total 

Tlie experiment was situated on a deep, friable alluvial soil, facing the river, 
which has been periodically enriched by deposits of flood silt. Apart from 
the selection of a fairly uniform area of land, the plots received no special 
treatment over and above the commercial areas of maize surrounding them. 
The land, which has been cTox>ped continuously to maize for the past six 
years; was ploughed to a depth of 7 inches during the latter part of Sei>tember, 
harrowed once and disc-harrowed twice in October, and harrowed again shortly 
before planting. The growing crop received two harro wings, and one cultivation. 

Planting was carried out on 9th November, four grains being droppi^d 
every 32 inches, in rows 4 feet ajjart. A good shower of rain shortly after 
jflanting assured a good germination in all plots. Favourable conditions 
X)revailed until shortly after tasselling, after which the crop had to rely 
uxion reserves of moisture stored up in the soil from the previous winter. 
The plots were harvested on 27th May, 1927. 

Notes on Varieties* 

Funk^s Yellow Dent .—This variety is well known to maize growers of the 
Gundagai district, and its jiopularity is well founded. It again proved its 
suitability to local conditions by outyielding all other varieties in the trial 
by 14 to 31 bushels. 


Points. Points. 

178 November ... 70 

365 Decern l)er ... 148 

349 January. 282 

234 i February ... 37 

322 : March . 18 

1,448 Total 565 
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HemfeL —A variety received by the Department of Agriculture from a 
Tictorian farmer by the name of Hempel who claims to have achieved a 
great deal of success with it, and considers it superior to Funk's Yellow Dent. 
Tested out alongside Punk's Yellow Dent it did not compare favourably in 
yield or trueness of type. Hempel shows a great deal of variation in type, 
but the predominating type approximates very closely to Funk's Yellow 
Dent, though it is a little earlier in maturity, and the stalks stand up much 
better, it being apparently freer from root and stalk rots. 

Meadowbanlc. —An early-maturing variety recently introduced into this 
country by a seed merchant. The cobs are 9 inches to 10 inches long, slightly 
tapering and of small circumference. They carry ten to fourteen rows of 
grain (mostly len), with a medium furrow between the rows. Tlie grain 
is light amber in colour, of medium width and thickness, shallow, and the 
dent is smooth. A fair amount of variation of typo was noticeable and the 
variety does not appear to show much promise. 

JewelVs iSVa».—This is also an early-maturing variety, recently introduced 
into Australia by a seed merchant. The cobs are small, averaging 8 inches to 
inches long, slightly ta])ering, and of small circiirnforenco They have 
sixteen to oiglitoen rows of grain, which are tightly j»acked, and the furrow 
))ctween the rows is shallow^ The dent is shallow and smooth to slightly 
roughened, and the grain is amber coloured, small, plump, more or less 
oval-shaped and of medium depth Jowell's Star is of fairly iiniforiu type, 
sliows promise of being useful and is worthy of further trial 

Yields of Variety Trial. 

Variety, 

b'uiik’s Yellow Dont (IJ cwt. aujx'rphoHphate) 

(1 o ). 

„ ( 4 ) 

Goldmine Crons bred ( J ,, ,, ) 

Golden Glow ( I ) 

Jewel Star { I ». ) 

Hempel ( 4 .. .. ) 

Golden Superb ( 4 .. ) 

Meadowbank ( 4 „ ) 


Rotation and Rice-growing. 

Ln a recent rof)ort, the officor-in-Charge of rice investigations for the irriit(*d 
States Department of Agriculture stressed the value of a rotation of crops, 
which, he said, may produce beneficial results on succeeding crops in 
numerous ways. It may serve to unlock fertility already in the soil and 
make it available to succjceding crops; it certainly improves the physical 
condition of the soil by the addition of humus and by inducing better air 
drainage. In the case of a legume crop, such as soybeans, nitrogen is taken 
from the air and adch^d to the soil for future use. Rotation may also serve 
the purpose of preventing the growth of various disease organisms that may 
thrive in the soil when their host plants are grown continuously. 


Yield. 
buB. lb. 
124 2J 
123 37 
103 20 
Bl) 15 
80 0 
82 24 
78 29 
78 20 
72 5 
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Lucerne for the Inland Dairy Farmer* 


B. 0. DALGLEISH, H.D.D., Senior Dairy Inatractor, and W. D. KERLE. H.D.A.. 

Senior Agrioultural Instructor. 

Although there are many thousands of acres under lucernii in the inland 
districts of this State, the practice most in vogue is to utilise the crop for 
hay rather than for grazing. Even in such well-known lucerne-growing 
districts as Mudgee, Canowindra, and Forbes, it is quite unusual to find 
lucerne used as a pasture for dairy cows, though it is frequently used as a 
pasture for fattening lambs or for lambing owes, or even for pigs. During 
the past few years, due to a succession of good seasons, stocks of lucerne hay 
have accumulated as ])rices have not been high, and it is (evident that this 
fodder must, with wheaten and oaten hay, suffer in price from the increasing 
use of motor power both on the farm and in the cities. This being the case, 
it is not surprising to find that increasing areas are being grazed off, but 
princi])ally by sheep. 

The “ King of Fodders ’’ is the graziers’ salvation in time of drought, and 
in the summer months an acre of it will support an incredible number of stock, 
rndoubtodly, if it were grown to the extent it might be along the inland 
rivers, New South Wales would have little to fear from droughts. Although 
most suited by the rich alluvial river flats, lucerne will thrive almost any- 
wlujrci once it becomes establish(*-d. Aw^ay from the flats, it will in a dry time, 
show little growth, yet no plant r<*sponds more quickly to rain. Of lucerne 
it has been said thai “ the only place it will not grow is where it is not sown,” 
though this is hardly the case. It is not proposed in this article to deal 
witli lucerne-growing away from the rivers. 

It is only during the past ten years or so that the river flats in many inland 
<iistricts liav(^ been regarded as of much value. The rich alluvial country is 
not suitable for sheep, and, being held mainly by large estates, has been made 
litth^ use of. The river flats in autumn, winter, and spring in good seasons 
are usually covered with a dense growth of grass and herbage; frequently 
such plants as the variegated thistle {Carduus lanceolatus) reach heights 
of 10 or 12 feet, while the wild tobacco (NicoHana glauca), false castor oil 
plant (Datura stramonium)^ marshmallow (Malva ]>aroiflora), and others 
combine to form a jungle-like growth. Sheep cannot cope with these vast 
quantities of fodder, and besides are liable to disease through the low-lying 
nature* of the ground. The sheepowner usually shifts his flocks to undulating 
country during the winter, and returns them to the river flats in the summer 
months when the ground is dry and grass and herbage dead. 

On most of the inland river flats water is obtainable at shallow depths, 
and it is this that makes the flats so suitable for lucerne growing. The 
lucerne plant is naturally deep-rooting, and after being established a few 
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years on river land the roots eventually find their way to underground supplies 
of moisture. The plant will then defy any drought, and during the driest 
times will make prolific growth. For the farmer who is prepared to put 
a sufficient area under lucerne on the rivers, the grazing of this land by 
dairy cows will offer returns which arc well worth while, as the following 
instance will show. 


A Saccesafnl Venture. 

Some five years ago Messrs. Connell Bros, acquired a block of 320 acres 
of river land on the Murrumbidgee, about 20 miles down the river from 
Gundagai, and 13 miles from Tumblong railway station on the Tumut line. 
Their experiences are of value to other farmers, because the land they are 



Typical Unimproved Inland River Country In the Snmmer. 
Note the dense dry growth of variegated thistles. 


farming is typical of the thousands of acres of land which extend for 
hundreds of miles along the inland rivers. The land was practically in its 
virgin state, (except that the limber was dead, and the whole area was 
covered with the usual impenetrable growth of variegated thisth'. Th<' 
idea was conceived of eventualiy placing the whole area under luceims 
and at the prcisent time 120 acres have been planted, 90 acres of which art*. 
being used for grazing the milking herd of seventy-five cows. It is considered 
by these farmers that about 20 acres of lucerne is the ideal area for a herd 
of that size to graze off rapidly, and the land should bo subdivided to that 
extent. They have practically no trouble from “bloat’’ or hoven, which 
is prevented by watching the cattle for the first few days. After the first few 
days the “ lucerne taint ” leaves the milk and is not noticeable after that 
time if the cows are continually grazed on lucerne. A continual diet of 
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lucerne is, however, not an ideal ration for the milking herd—^the cows become 
tired of it, as naturally they will of any single fodder fed continuously. For 
this reason it is advisable to vary the diet occasionally with the natural 
pasture, even if this be dry. During the cold winter months, lucerne of 
course makes little growth, and at this time of the year the green natural 
pasturage must be largely depended on for fodder. 

For six months of the past year Connell Bros, returns have averaged 
1 ton of butter per month from seventy-five cows, and even in the winter 
months their production never fell below 1,000 lb. of butter per month. 
Returns like these speak for themselves, and the writers are prepared to 
declare that little if any better returns can be secured on the Coast on land 



Part of Messrs. Connell Bros.* Herd gracing Lucerne at Tumblong. 


which would cost anything from four to ten times the amount Connell Bros, 
paid for their land—£12 10s. per acre. With a dairy herd of this size a 
considerable number of pigs are of course kept, and in addition, a fair area 
of maize is planted each year. 

To Establish a Stand on a River Flat. 

The district along the Mumimbidgce from Wagga to Gundagai is more 
favoured as to rainfall than areas further west, so that lucerne is probably 
easier to establish there, and in other districts not so favoured it is necessary 
either to take advantage of wet seasons, or resort to irrigation to establish 
a good stand,of lucerne. As regards irrigation, of course, Murrumbidgee 
land is favoured by the continuous summer flow maintained in the river 
by water released from the great storage at Burrinjuok, but eventually 
there will be similar storage reservoirs at the heads of other great inland 
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rivers. The alluvial land on the banks of the inland rivers is ideal for the 
growth of lucerne, but the area selected should not bo liable to lengthy 
inundation, or to become waterlogged in time of flood. 

In establishing a lucerne stand, the first essential is correct preparation 
of the seed-bed. While this presents no great diiSiculty, it is remarkable 
how indifferently lucerne land is usually prepared, particularly in view of 
the cost of seed, &c. Thorough tillage operations are probably more essential 
for lucerne than for any other main crop, since the stand is to last for many 
years. 

The controlling factors in the satisfactory establishment of lucerne areas 
in these districts are good moisture at seeding time, and weed growth. It is 
essential, therefore, to adopt similar methods to those of the successful 



Some of tbe Many Stacks of Lucerne Hay to be Man around Cootamundra. 


wheat-grower, and commence the preparation of the ground by fallowing ten 
to twelve months before sowing. The initial ploughing should be deep 
and followed by the harrow if the ground be in a cloddy condition. Evciry 
effort should be made to have the soil in good tilth by spring to induce the 
germination of weed seeds. It is the weed growth that occurs early in the 
following spring when the lucerne is making its first growth that governs 
the success or failure of the crop. It is advisable, therefore, to encourage 
by every means the growth of weeds on the fallow in the spring and summer, 
and to destroy them when very young by means of harrows or tine culti¬ 
vators and by the use of sheep. The cultivations should be made to a shallow 
depth, and reploughing should be avoided with the object of destroying 
the maximum number of weeds in the top few inches of soil, without turning 
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up freah weed seeds from the lower soil. It is impossible, even with a twelve 
months fallow to qd the soil of weeds, if fresh weed seeds are continnonsly 
brought up from the bottom by deep cultivations or reploughings. 

The cultivations which are necessary to control weed growth, if done 
correctly, should result in a fine seed-bed, well supplied with moisture in early 
autumn. This is the most favourable season of the year for sowing on thr^ 
inland river flats, as it enables the young plants to become established 
before spring, and gives them a big start over weed growth. To ensure 
a good germination it is essential that the soil be fine, and well supplied with 
moisture, and the seed be plump and of good quality. Very little soil covering 
is required, deep sowing being particularly responsible for poor germination. 


# 



Luoerne Flftti on Hr. V. D. Cox*b **Bar(iindolto'* property, Mudgee. 
Tho flate are oied exclualTely for Ute production of lucerne hay. 


The seed can be sown broadcast, but large areas are most satisfactorily 
done through the grass seed attachment to the ordinary wheat drill or with 
the superphosphate tlirough the manure box, allowing the seed to fall in 
front of the hoes, which should be sot to just travel on the surface of the soil. 

The quantity of seed required is approximately 12 lb., and with it at 
sowing time should be applied J to 1 cwt. of superphosphate per acre. It is 
advisable sometimes, to roll the surface immediately after sowing if the 
moisture is not very close to the surface, to cause the moisture to rise and 
produce a more even germination. The employment of a ‘‘ nurse crop 
of wheat or oats is not essential. The first cut from the newly established 
field will probably contain considerable weed growth : it should be made 
therefore before the weeds seed, and should be followed by the harrows. 
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It is apparent from the poor stands of lucerne frequently seen—stands 
overrun with weeds and not yielding anything like the ^crop they should— 
that efficient after-treatment of established fields is not carried out in the 
oentral-west. The harrows or narrow-tined rigid or springtooth cultivators 
should be used several times during the growing season and autumn, and 
particularly towards the end of winter, followed by top dressing with 1J to 
2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre. Damage to the crown of the plants 
may result from the use of disc implements, and they are not recommended. 
The timely use of cultivating implements will result in cleaner crops by 
destroying weeds, and heavier yields by conserving moisture and aerating 
the soil. When the lucerne is used chiefly for grazing, stirring the soil 
to prevent it becoming set and to distribute more evenly the animal droppings, 
flhould be regarded as particularly essential. The harmful effect on the 
physical condition of the soil, and consequently the plant, of grazing lucerne 
fields when in a wot condition should be fully realised. 

Lucerne can be Marketed as Dairy Produce. 

To su|:)p]y continuous f(Hid throughout the year no plant is so valuable 
as lucerne : (^ven in wii^r time a green pick is always available. While 
the value of stored lucerne hay for drought periods is well known, farmers 
do not seem to realise that lucerne can be more economically stored as silage. 
The amount of lucerne from the first cut of the season that is raked uj) 
and burnt becatise of weed growth, would amount to hundreds of tons of 
silage ])er annum on the Lachlan River flats between Cowra and Forbes alone. 
It is time that lucerne-groweis, by correct treatment of their soils, got rid 
of weed growth so that the first cut could be utilised for hay, or that they 
realised the cojnmcrcial possibilities of ensiling lucerne. 

At the present time most farmers engaged in lucerne growing depend on 
droughts to make their money. This is, at best, a haphazard method of 
procedure—droughts fortunately do not happen every year. While it is 
always advisable, even for the lucerne-grower, io have a reserve of hay 
put aside, continual cutting and storing as hay, of three or four years* growtli 
of liicerJK; means a heavy outlay of capital which the small farmer can ill 
afford, and there is always the risk of total loss by fire or floods. To convert 
even a portion of the growth from lucerne into dairy produce means constant 
and remunerative returns, with a lessening of the serious waste which each 
year takes place in the fodder from lucerne lands. 

Apart from the dairying as 2 )ect of the question, there is another which 
affects the whole State. During the past four years there has been, owing 
to good seasons and high prices for wool, an unprecedented increase in the 
number of sheep carried in the State: in these four years the number of 
sheep carried has increased by nearly 60 per cent, to 54,000,000—the highest 
number held for over thirty years. It needs little imagination to foresee 
what will happen when the inevitable drought again comes, and when it 
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docs, it will be the lucerne-growers who will play a large part in keeping alive 
the flocks of owners who either cannot or will not provide for themselves. 
Lucerne growing should be encouraged by every possible means, not only 
for the benefit of the lucerne-growers themselves, but for the State as a whol<‘. 


Depaetmental Feetilisee Mixttjees, 

In consequence of the general use of high-grade superphosphate in place of 
the 17 per cent, quality so long on the market, it has become necessary to 
revise the formula of a numiber of the mixtures used by the Department for 
various crops, and in order to avoid confusion it has also been decided to 
use new numbers by which the various mixtures are known. The following 
list will, therefore, be of interest:— 


M16... 

... 5 parts superphosphate; 

2 partH sulphate of ammonia. 

M17. 

... * 



1 »» ♦» ♦» 

M18... 

... 4 


♦t 

3 

M19... 

... 2 


*» 

1 part nitrate of soda. 

M20.., 

... 3 


»» 

2 

M21... 

... 1 



1 

M22,.. 

... 1 



1 part bonedust. 

M23... 

... 10 


♦♦ 

3 parts sulphate m potash. 

M24. . 

... 4 



3 », »» 

M26... 

... 10 



3 parts muziate of potash 

M26... 

... 4 

tt 


q 

« »» >» 

M30.. 

.. 10 



4 parts sulphate of ammonia; 3 parts sulphate 

[of potash. 

M31.. 

... 10 


»» 

0 »» »» 8 ,, ,, 

M82... 

... 4 

If 


3 „ „ 3 

Pll ... 

... 6 

,, 


1 part sulphate* of ammonia. 

P12 ... 

... 6 



1 part sulphate of potash. 

P13 ... 

... 6 


f ♦ 

1 part sulphate of ammonia; 1 part sulphate 

[of potash. 

P14 ... 

... 3 

>• 


1 part sulphate of potaeh. 

P16 ... 

... 3 

f » 


1 part sulphate of a nmonia. 

P16 ... 

... 3 



1 part sulphate of potagh ; 1 part sulphate of 

[ammonia. 


Fobdee Ceops foe Sheep. 

For too long we Imve held to the habit of considering sheep as grass-eaters, 
and that it is grass paddocks that are required for sheep. An excellent 
opportunity exists to increase the stock-carrying capacity of holdings by the 
growing of crops, which will produce good feed when the natural grasses 
will not move. Such crops act as a tonic as well as feed, and enable better 
use to be made of what rough grass is in the paddocks. Furthermore, sown 
crops invariably give a heavier growth than natural herbage, even under 
the most favourable conditions for the latter. A good crop of oats, barley, 
or wheat will carry from ten to twenty sheep per acre for a lengthy period 
in the spring. When a crop is available on which sheep can be kept at this 
period, the grass can be saved until it has made a good growth, and a heavy 
crop of feed is thus provided that will carry the sheep through the summer. 
Even on purely grazing properties it is foimd that the carrying capacity 
can bo largely increased if the sheep can be kept off the grass at this period.— 
A. H. E. McDonald at the R.A.S. Animal Husbandry Conference. 

]) 
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“The Harvest of Years.** 

The death of Luther Burbank in the early part of 1926 removed a most 
interesting figure among students of plant life. His achievements have 
doubtless been overestimated by ardent admirers, but the originality and 
even daring of many of his activities, together with the success that attended 
some of them, invest him with a reputation all his own and quicken expecta¬ 
tions as one opens this book of 300 pages. 

It is not strictly an autobiography, but during the last few years of his 
life Burbank had begun to collect from his own voluminous writings material 
for a book that would express “ his thoughts, reactions, observations, and 
philosophies.** The work was interrupted by his death, but it was continued 
and concluded by Mr. Wilbur Hall, his associate in the task, and we now 
have a volume that presents the well known naturalist as a “ gallant, lovable, 
kindly, shrewd, whimsical ’* personality whose doings, with his speculations 
and rumblings thereon, make rather unique reading. If we look for detailed 
and technical description of the steps by which he achieved the spineless 
cactus, or the improved Japanese plums, or the Shasta daisy, or any of the 
other plants with which his name was connected,we find ourselves disappointed. 
We are informed that in “ eight years I disposed of no less than seven hundred 
different varieties of flowers, trees, shrubs, vines, and grains, and I had 
enough newspaper notic#to have satisfied Barnum.’* We also learn that he 
paid collectors of cactus plants thousands of dollars and spqnt more than 
sixteen years on the work of removing the spines from tfie .plants. We 
get, too, the stor}^’ of how he “speeded-up production,’* so Hhat, starting 
with nothing necessary to the job except the land, he was able in nine months 
to deliver 19,500 young prune trees to a man who was in a hiirr}’^ to plant 
an orchard! But about the doing of all this sort of thing we gather little. 
We do read “ something you will not read in text-books,** and also that 
“ it knocks a lot of so-callcd scientific theories into a cocked-hat ** (page 235), 
and we are tempted to pass judgment accordingly. Primarily, in fact, 
Burbank was a nurseryman—“ a gardener touched with genius *’ as de Vries 
wrote. 

However, the sphere of nature that enabled Burbank to perform the 
wonders attributed to him was also spacious enough for many original 
philosophical dissertations that will, perhaps, instruct and entertain the 
reader. 

Published by the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. TJ.S.A. 
Our copy from Angus and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney. 


Water for Dairy Cows. 

Milk contains on an average 87 per cent, water, and it has been found that 
water must always be available and easy of access, so that the cow will go 
and have, a drink whenever she feels inclined. If she has to travel far for 
it, or it is difficult to get at, she will not drink until driven by excessive 
thirst. This means a reduction of yield and a loss of profit Cows in milk 
require water according to the quantify of milk they are giving. The ordinary 
milking cow should have at least 10 to 12 gallons of water per day. A Friesian 
cow giving 10 gallons of milk daily would drink 20 to 30 gallons of water 
daily.—R. T. Aroheb in the Victorian Journal of AgrieuUute. 
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Water Conservation for Domestic 
Supplies* 


N. L. JONES, Supervising Architect. 


As a means of conserving water for general purposes galvanised corrugated 
iron tanks have been and are now largely used, chiefly because of the low 
initial cost. The objection to them for this purpose is their comparatively 
short life, and for the storage of domestic supplies, the effect that atmospheric 
temperature has on the water. 

A concrete tank overcomes these objections, but is very often too costly 
to be considered. This cost is contributed to largely by the forms necessary 
for casting, and where the tanks are elevated—^a prime consideration in 
domestic supplies—by the strong supports necessary to sustain the great 
weight. 


To those who already possess 
galvanised corrugated iron tanks 
which will no longer hold water, 
the benefits of a concrete tank 
may be had a cost approxi¬ 
mating that of a new corrugated 
iron tank by adopting the follow¬ 
ing procedure. 

Remove the top of the old 
tank by cutting close round the 
wall and reserve the top for the 
new tank. Fix wire netting, 
preferably 2-in. mesh, to the wall 
of the tank, and secure this in 
position by tie wire passed 



through holes specially punched 
in the tank for the purpose.^. I| 


Seetion of Corragated Iron ind Concrete T&nk. 


On the bottom of the tank lay a concrete floor 1 inch thick; on top ol this 
set wire netting as for the walls, and then place another 1 inch of concrete, 
making a total thickness of 2 inches. While this concrete is still wet, take 
two sheets of new corrugated iron, previously curved to a diameter 5 inches 
less than the old tank, and secured at the laps with galvanised roof bolts 
set with the heads inside; set this in position inside the tank, thus leaving 
a 2|-inch cavity all round. Now fill concrete into the cavity in small quan¬ 
tities, and carefully tamj) solid; the “watertightness*’ of the tank is dependent 
on the efficiency of this tamping. Having concreted the cavity to the top 
of the first ring, take two more sheets, fix in position and concrete as before, 
and do likewise with a third set. 
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To enclose the tank take the top that was removed from the old tank, 
set it in position, and turn down the projecting edge into the wet concrete 
to secure the top against wind pressure. When all the cement liquid that has 

run through the holes in the old 
tank has dried, scrape reason¬ 
ably elean and apply one coat of 
oil paint. 

The materials required to line 
a 1000-gallon tank will be :—Six 
9-ft. sheets of 26 gauge corru¬ 
gated iron curved to 5 ft. 6 in. 
diameter; 2 doz. J-inch gal¬ 
vanised roof bolts; 8 yards of 
72 in. X 2 in. X 18 gauge netting, 
1 cubic yard of coarse sand, and 
seven bags of cement. Total cost 
in Sydney, £5 12s. The concrete 
should be gauged one part cement 
to three parts sand. 



Herd ob Strain Improvement. 

In the improvement of a herd or strain, whether of animals or plants, the 
breeder’s aim is to perpetuate all variations from the standard toward 
superiority, and to cull out all variations toward inferiority. The individuals 
resulting from his breeding operations must not only approach the ideal 
he has set himself, but must also produce individuals that, when mated 
to similar individuals, will produce offspring of similar type and quality; 
in other words, they must breed true. Although a breeder may produce 
very fine individuals, if they do not breed true he is a failure.— W. J. Spafford 
in the South Australian Journal of Agriculture, 


Sweetand ‘‘Sour'' Silage. 

The piToduetion of sweet ” or sour silage depends chiefly upon the 
temperature of the material in the pit at the time of making, and this in 
turn, is dependent upon the access of air. When the pit is filled and pres¬ 
sure is applied rapidly so that the air is excluded from the material, the 
temperature does not rise high, allowing vigorous action of acid-producing 
bacteria, resulting in the formation of quantities of volatile and fixed acids 
which cause ^^.soiir ” silage. Sweet ’’ silage, on tlie other hand, is produced 
when tlie pit is fillc^d slowly before being compressed. In this case the air 
has comparatively free access to the material, and a high temperature is 
induced, resulting in the destruction of the acid-producing bacteria and the 
consequent production of only a relatively small amount of acids.—H. C. 
Strnino, Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 
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A Pig-raising Competition* 

E. B. SMITH, Honorary Secretary, Cooper’s Shoot Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau of New South Wales. 

The organisation of competitions in fallowing, in growing of crops and in 
fodder conservation by agricultural societies, branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau and kindred institutions has ibccome popular during the past few 
years. These have proved of great educational value to the competing 
farmers, and the practical benefits that have resulted are apiparent in tht? 
improvement of the standard of farming that follows in districts wher») 
competitions have been in vogue for several years. 

An interesting extension of the scope of these competitions has lxM3n made 
by the Oooper^s Shoot Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, which rtjcently 
ran a pig-raising competition among its members. The main idea was to 
try and* encourage the use of more prolific sows than average, and the 
contest was for the production of the greatest numlior of pounds of pork 
from one litter in the shortest time. Results proved fairly eueonraging, 
especially as very few dairymen wore able to fatten a litter of ton or twelve 
at once and ke^ep the other pigs moving along. This meant that a period of 
a month or six weeks elapsed from the time the first consignment was 
marketed till the rest of the litter left the farm. Another fact that may be 
considered is that the pigs were fed almost ontireily on skim milk. 

The following are the results of ilie^three leading competitors:— 

The winning litter consisted of twelve pigs and was owned by Mr. G. 
Marshall, The mother of this litter was a pure-bred of the Old Berkshire 
strain, and the father a pure-bred Middle York. The pigs wore farrowed on 
the 1st September, fifteen in the httor, of which thirteen were reared. One 
was destroyod when fat and made a good bacon pig, thus there weix> twelve 
pigs in the competition. They were fed eaitirely’on skim milk, and had 
the run of a paspaliira paddock, until penned for fattening. The fattening 
was done in three lots of four each, since there was only enough milk to 
keeii four going. 

The first four were killed on ISth February, when they wc^re 106 days old. 
They weighed 569 lb. of pork, making an average of l'b.» or 3.36 lb. 
for each day from date of birth. The next four were killed on 1st MaretJ, 
181 days from birth. They weighed 541 lb. of pork, averaging 13.51 lb. for 
each pig and 8 lb. for each day from date of birth. The last lot was 
killed on 21st Marcli, when 202 days old, and they weighed 538 lb. of pork, 
averaging 1844 lb. for each pig, and 2.66 Ih. for each day from birth. 

The twelve pigs made an average of 9.02 lb. of pork for each day from 
date of birth. 
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It will be noticed that feed plays an important part when pigs are stores, 
as the youngest pigs showed a better average than the oldest ones. All pork 
was A3. 

The second prize was won by a litter of eleven pigs owned by Mr. E. 
Smith. This litter was farrowed on 28th ‘September by a pure-bred Duroc 
Jersey sow, to a pure-bred Middle York boar. There were thirteen pigs in 
the litter, but two died within a day of birth, and the remainder had a 
slight set-back for a few days owing to the sow not making any milk— 
probably a slight attack of milk fever. The mother was fed three times a 
day throughout, and the pigs were weaned when about nine weeks old. When 
weaned they were allowed to run at will in a fenoed-in run with only a little 
grass to graze. Owing to a large number of pigs being on hand there was 
a shortage of milk, ©o that as stores they were not over-fed. 

This litter was taken to the factory in four lots—^the first on 3rd Feb¬ 
ruary and the last on 6th May. During the fattening period the pigs were 
fed on ^kim milk and wheat meal three times a day. Fattening was held 
back owing to large supply of pigs on hand. 

The eleven pigs made a total of 1,634 lb. of iix)rk and an average of 7.9 lb. 
of pork per day. 

Mr. V. Armstrong came tliird with a litter of eleven pigs which were 
farrowed by a Berkshire sow which had been crossed with a Tam worth. 
They were bom on 23rd October, and the first batch of six was sent in on 
17th March, 145 days after birth, with an average w^eight of 92.6 lb. of 
pork. The remainder of the litter was consigned on 21st April, when 180 
days ol<l, with an average of 96 lb. pork per pig. 

These pigs were fed on skim milk four times a day, and the first batcli 
received a little maize and the second a little i)oIlard and water to make 
up the required amount of food. It will be noticed that the second lot 
averaged only 3 lb. heavier than the first, though kept an additional thirty- 
five days. This, no doubt, was the result of being kept as stores for a period, 
and also of the water in the ywllard ration, which does not fatten. 


The Value of Grading Seed Wheat. 

In any good ear of wheat will alwiaya be found both good and poor tyjx) 
grain; some grains are plump and well developed, others are small and 
occasionally pinched. And the same features are naturally present in any 
bulk seed sample. Exiw^ricnee has shown that these plumj), well-developed 
grains give rise to stronger and heavier yielding plants than the smaller 
tyjKiS of grain. Olearly, too, since the acre yield of any crop must ulti¬ 
mately be dlep<mdenit upon the mean yield of its individual plants, there is 
advantage in sowing large, plump, well-doveloiK^d grain to the exclusion of 
the smaller, less developed grain. Hence, tlie value of systematically 
arrading all seed wheat.—A. J. Perkins, in the South Australian Journal of 
A ffri culture. 
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Concrete Silo Construction* 

A. BROOKS, Works Superintendent, 

The concrete silo has the advantage over all others of permanency and 
stability. It will last indefinitely, it is not likely to blow over or rot out, 
and it cannot be destroyed by white ants. For the man who wants a lasting 
job, and who can obtain the necessary materials at n^asonable cost, the 
concrete silo is strongly recommended. Some knowledge and skill are 
necessary in construction, however, for while it is quite possible to get a 
handy farm carpenter to erect a timber silo and make a satisfactory job, 
it is doubtful if such a man could be relied upon to make an equally good 
job of a concrete silo, more especially of the reinforced type. 

Three types of concrete silo can be recommended in the following order 
of merit: (a) The circular solid-wall silo (Figs. 1, 2, and 3); (^>) the octagonal 
solid-wall (Figs. 4, 5, and 6); and (c)the block silo (Figs. 7,8, and 9). The last 
may be either of the hollow type of blocks or of solid blocks, the latter 
being more easily made. Carefully and skilfully constructed, the three 
types of silo are equally strong and durable. The block silo is the cheapest 
to build b(H*.auso the blocks may be made and built up in any convenient 
number, while with the other two classes of structure the building must go 
on continuously until completed. 

The Materials. 

The selection of the materials for concrete is very important. Th(‘ ctmient 
must be from fresh stock, because if it has absorbed any moisture and become 
lum])y and hard it is unfit for use. It should be stored in a dry place, pre¬ 
ferably on a wood floor raised above the ground. The saJid requires to be 
fairly coarse, and must be clean and free from all vegetable matter. Fine 
sand requires more cement to make an equally strong job. The stone may 
be river gravel or crushed rock graded to size, the latter being at all times 
preferable. River gravel, in which the sand is mixed, should be screened 
in order that the exact pro])ortion of sand to stone may be ascertained and 
if necessary corrected. A simple method of doing this is to screen the sand 
out of a kerosene tin full of the river gravel, and then pour water into the 
tin until the tin flows over; then pour into another kerosene tin the water 
in the first tin. The quantity of water so obtained represents the quantity 
of sand required to correctly fill the voids or spaces between the stones; 
that is, to a kerosene tin full of stone only, sand equal to the d(.‘pth of water 
should be added. 

It must bo borne in mind that the spaces or voids between the stones for 
concrete must bo filled with mortar made of sand and cement, and that it is 
always advisable to have a little more mortar, rather than less, than what the 
measuring indicates to be necessary. 
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Sand contributes from half to one-third of the amount of material used in 
making concrete. The largest part is stone, which should be passed through 
a screen of IJ inch mesh for walls, and inch mesh for foundations or 
floors. Generally speaking, a good mixture is 9 cubic feet of stone and' 4 
cubic feet of sand to each bag of cement. If less cement is used, the concrete 



walls may be porous and admit the air, and rain may even soak through. 
A good mortar for building the blocks or plastering the inside of the silo may 
be made of 3 parts sand to 1 jiart cement. 

Quantities of Materiab required for a lOO-ton Silo. 

For either type of concrete silo as recommended, the walls being 6 inches 
thick, height 30 feet, and diameter 14 ft. 6 in., exclusive of concrete floor (as 
only in rare cases is this necessary) the materials mentioned in the subjoined 
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lists will be required. From these lists the farmer can select all that he may 
be able to provide, and what he will have to purchase. 


Stone, Sand, Cement, Wire, &c. 


H inch screened stone ... 

Sand . 

Cement . 

{ inch round steel rod ... 
inch deformed steel rod 

No. 4 black wire. 

No. 8 black wire. 

No. 18 tie wire. 


.. 30 cubic yards. 
.. 20 cubic yards. 
.. tons. 

26 lb. 

J cwt- 
1 cwt. 

1 cwt. 

3 lb. 


Roof Materials. 

4 only round poles, 30 ft. long x 7 in. at top end. 

4 in. X 2 in. hardwood, eight 22 ft. brae s for poles. 

6 in. X 3 in. hardwood, two 22 ft., and two 18 ft., top plates for roof. 

6 in. X li in. hardwood, one 22 ft. ridge board. 

4 in. X 2 in. hardwood, eighteen 12 ft. rafters. 

4 in. X 2 in. hardwood, eight 12 ft. collar ties. 

3 in. X H in. hardwood. 300 ft. lineal, for battens. 

3 in. X 2 in. hardwood, two 22 ft. ladder sides. 

2 in. X j in. hardwood, one 18 ft., lor ladder run^. 

3 in. X 2 in. hardwood, 75 ft. lineal, for elevator frame. 

0 in. X 1 in. pine, 70 ft. lineal, for el- vator sides. 

6 in. X 1 in. pine, 120 ft. lineal, for elevator bottom. 

3 in. X } in. hardwood, 100 ft. lineal, for elevator carriers. 

12 in. X 2 in. pine, three 8 ft. lineal, to out door planks. 

Iron Work. 

57 sheets 6 ft. 26 gauge corrugated iron for roof. 

4 lengths 16 in. x 26 gauge ridge capping. 

8 lengths 4 in. x 24 gauge guttering. 

1} doz. 4 in. brackets for guttering. 

8 lengths 2^ in. x 24 gauge down pipe. 

60 ft. of 1 in. X 18 gauge hoip iron for ladder. 

Bolts, &c. 

4 only strap bolts for angles of roof plates. 

8 only 4 in. X J in. cuphead bolts for above. 

2 only IJ in. x J in. hooks for top of ladder. 

4 only 3J in. x | in. bolts for top of ladder. 

12 only 8 in. X i in. cuphead bolts for braces on posts. 

3 only 4i in. x J in. cuphead bolts for braces on posts. 

4 only 6 in. X i in. cuphead bolts for post heads. 

14 only 10 in. X I in. cuphead bolts for elevator frames. 

7 lb. 3 in. X 10 gauge wire nails. 

4 lb. 2 in. X 11 gauge wire nails. 

7 U>. 1} in. galvanised roofing screws. 

7 lb. lead washers. 

Elevator Fittings. 

The length of elevator required for a silo standing 26 feet out of the ground will be 
33 feet, the complete httings, comprising sprocket, chains, wheels, take>up8, bolts, &o. ^ 
can be quoted for and obtained from Sy£iey firms. Probable cost, £15. 

Cost of a lOO-ton Concrete Silo, 

The cost of mat-erials and labour required depends so much on local con¬ 
ditions that no definite amount can be stated, but from the list of materials 
given, the builder can furnish an estimate for the whole job in his own par¬ 
ticular district. Where the farmer is able to supply portion of either materials 
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or labour, be can arrive at the actual outlay necessary to complete the job. 
As a general estimate, where the whole of the materials and labour have to 
be provided and paid for at current rates, the cost of concrete silos, of 100-ton 
capacity, may be put down at 408. to 45s, per ton. Larger silos will cost 
less to erect ])(>r ton, probably down to 35s. 



Fig. 2.—Elevation of CIreular Solid-wall Silo. 


Forms or Moulds for the Walls. 

Th(i building of solid concn^te walls requires some kind of form or boxing 
toehold the concrete in position until it sets, and it is convenient first to 
<iescribc the making of these forms. They are represented in Figs. 11 to 16. 
Obviously they must be very rigid and strongly made, so that there will be 
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no movement of tlie forms when the concrete is being packed. There are 
on the market several typos of all-steel plants, complete with hoists, scalfold- 
ing, and concrete mixer, all in one unit, but the cost is prohibitive, except 
for a contractor or firm specialising in the building of silos. 



Wooden moulds, faced with iron, are better than wood alone, as the water 
<loos not then allect the timber. The quality of timber used in making 
forms should be of the best, and Oregon pine is recommended. For circular 
fiilos, the forms should be made in eight sections each, for the outside and 
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inside of the wall. The depth may vary from 2^ to 4 ieet, but to suit the 
stock sizes of sheet-iron, from 30 inches to 36 inches is recommended. 

Where quicker work is required a double set of forms will be necessary, 
one set being placed on top of the other, making it possible to fill 6 ft. 9 in. of 
the walls in one day (see Figs. 10 and 11). Where available labour is limited 
to say two men for the work, a single set of forms will be foimd 8ufB.cient for 
the day’s work. 


^4 H 



^/4 


Fig. 4.—Plan of Octagonal Concrete Silo, fbowlng Framing for Conerete. 



Fig, 5.—Detail Plan of Comer of Octagonal Concrete SKo, abowing Forma. 
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A very serviceable single set of forms can be made of corrugated iron, the 
inner side of the form being faced with plain iron to give a smooth face to 
the inside of the concrete, while the outside is corrugated. The sheets of 
corrugated iron being only 27 inches wide, an extra half-sheet is riveted on 
to make the forms 34 inches wide, with which the walls can be raised about 
30 inches each day. This width also suits the width of plain iron (36 inches) 
used to face the inside of the form. 

Each sheet is curved to the radius required, and secured to 3 in. x 1| in. 
hardwood vertical battens with roofing screws. Through these battens the 



bolt.s to hold the forms in position are passed (see detailed section of mould, 
Fig. 12). There are eight sheets or sections in each ring, two battens being 
screwed to each, and one end of each sheet left free for the lapping joint. 
The materials required to make a set of these forms are as follows :— 

12 sheets 7 feet long, 22 gauge corrugated iron. 

12 sheets 6 feet long, 24 gauge corrugated iron. 

8 sheets 6 ft. x 3 ft. long, 26 gauge ]^ain iron. 

100 feet lineal, 3 in. x IJ in. hardwood battens. 

3 lb. No. 9 tinman’s rivets. 

3 lb. solder. 

3 lb. IJ inch roohng screws. 

32 only 11 in. x J in. ouphead bolts* 
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Figure 16 shows the lay-out of the moulds, and position of the battens and 
bolts. The outer joints lap about 10 inches, and the inner only 3 inches. 
The plain iron facing to each inside sheet is closely riveted and soldered to 
the corrugated sheet, and kept back 3 inches from one end, the distance of the 
lap. The lapping joints arc numbered 1 to 8; at No. 8 (the closing joint) 
he plain iron is kept back 4 or 5 inches, so that the forms are more easily 




taken apart when they have to be raist^d. To make good the space between 
the ends of the plain iron at No. 8 joint, a loose strip of jilain iron about 
4 inches wide, can be placed before the concrete is poured into the forms. 
When taking the forms apart to raise them, this No. 8 joint is the first to be 
loosened (see Fig. 14 for details of the joints). 

Having the sheets already curved, proceed as follows:—Mark out on a 
flat surface (preferably a wood floor), circles to the outside and inside diameters 
of the silo, and from the centre mark out sixteen radiating lines, equally 
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divided around the outer circle. Then set up the curved sheets on their 
edges, lapped, and temporarily fixed together at the joints, and over the 
lines on the floor mark upright lines on each sheet. On these lines mark 
out the bolt holes and punch them through. The battens are then screwed 
on, and the holes bored through the battens. The battens require to be 
36 inches long, which allows 2 inches to stand above the top edge of the form, 
to take the spacing batten (see Fig. 12). 



Fig. 9.—Elevation of Conorett Block Silo. 


Mixing the Concrete* 

Continuous mixing, such as can only be done by a machine, is undoubtedly 
the best, but it I** only where a number of silos are to be erected that the 
purchase of a mixing^'maclune could be recommended. Hand mixing if 
carefully done is quite suitable, and if the directions given are followed it 
will be found most suitable for the erection of one or two silos. 

A good platform to mix on can be made of scaffold planks, laid close together 
on a flat bed of sand, any open joints being filled in with sand to prevent the 
liquid cement running through. A useful size is about 12 ft. x 10 ft* 
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Fig. 10.—Plan of Olnnlar Conorete Silo, showing Wooden Formi Isosd with Plain Iron. 


SlPi^Cl/4G 



To correctly measure the quantities 
of materials, a gauge box is required. 
This can be made as indicated in Fig. 19, 
which simply shows a box 4 feet long, 
2 ft. 3 in. wide, and 12 inches deep (in¬ 
side measurement), which will contain 
9 cubic feet or one-third cubic yard. 
The box is placed on the platform 
near to one side, filled with the stone, 
and li^ed away, placed again near the 
heap of stone and about half filled with 
sand. On top of the sand one bag 
of cement* is emptied. The box is now 
removed and the mixing proceeded 
with; this is easiest done with square¬ 
mouthed shovels. Two men work, 
facing each other, turning over the sand 
and cement until the colour is uniform; 

* The bag of cement referred to b the jute 
bag, which contains ]} cubic feet, not the 
paper bag now used by some firms, which 
contains only one cubic foot. 
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they next spread it over the stone, then twice turn over the whole while it is 
dry and again turn over with the shovels twice while it is being watered from 
a hose sprinkler or watering can, until the whole mass is uniformly wet, but 
not sloppy. The water should not be poured on as when mixing mortar, and 
the consistency of the concrete should be just such that it will run together 



when placed in the forms. Tt is not advi.sable to mix larger batches than 9 
cubic feet, because the cement begins to set in about thirty minutes, and 9 
cubic feet is as much as two men can place in that time. 

The proi>er mixing of the dry sand and cement can be improved on by 
using a garden rake after the first turning with the shovels. 

{To he concltujfeiL) 
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The Codling Moth* 

{Cydia pomonella, L.) 
Paet II. 


8. Jj, ALLMAN, B.Sc. Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

The codling motli is regarded as the most serious post of apples and pears, 
and has been the subject of many experiments since the adoption of arsenate 
sprays for its control. Investigations have been carried out in two directions. 
In the first place, a study of the life-history has been made to arrive at detailed 
and accurate information in order to make possible the correct timing of 
sprays so as to obtain the best results. The second line of investigation 
has been to demonstrate the merits of high and low pressures, of fine and coarse 
sprays, and of the various types of nozzles. 

This paper deals with some aspects of the life-history of the moth at 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, New South Wales, during the season 1926-27, 
and will be followed by a further paper on miscellaneous studies, including 
the occurrence of parasites and predators. 

The definition of terms used, and the presentation of the data, are similar 
to those employed by members of the United States Bureau of Entomology, 
in their departmental bulletins dealing with the codling moth. 

The Insectarium. 

The life-history studios were carried out in a gauze-covered inscctarium, 
consisting of a frame structure 1G feet long and 12 feet wide, with a maximum 
height of 10 feet and sloping to a minimum height of 8 feet. The breeding 
jars were shaded and protected from excessive wind by awnings. The 
insectarium was protected by a large apple-tree. 

A thermograph was continually operated in the inscctarium. and the 
average daily temperature was computed from the thermograph record for 
each two hours. The average temperatures used in connection with the 
oviposition records were obtained by averaging the thermograph record 
for each two hours from 2 till 8 p.m. 

Definition of Terms. 

A “ fjrood ” includes the indi\ iduals of any one generation and may bo spoken of as 
“first brood,”second brood,” or “third brood,” to denote the generation to which 
they belong. 

A “ generation ” commoncos with the egg stage and terminates with the emergence 
of the adult or moth, and may not bo completed in the same season as the eggs are 
doposiU d, 

The “ life cycle ” of any generation is the time from the deposition of the egg to the 
mergence of the adult. The “ complete life cycle ” includes also the pre-oviposition 
ori )d of the moth, and is therefore the time between the deposition of eggs of succeeding 
enerations. 
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“ Overwintering larv» include all non-transforming larvsD of the first, second, or 
third broods of the preceding season. 

The “ spring brood ” of pupa) are pupss from the overwintering larvae. 

The “ spring brood of moths are those emerging from the spring brood of pupae. 

The “ spring brood ” includes— 

All overwintering larvae from the preceding season. 

The spring brooa of pupae. 

The spring brood of moths* 

The first generation includes— 

The first brood of eggs (deposited by spring l»ood moths). 

The first brood of larvae, both transforming and overwintering. 

The first brood of pupae. 

The first brood of moths. 

The second generation includes— 

The second brood of eggs (deposited by first brood moths). 

The second brood of larvae, both transforming and overwintering. 

The second brood of pupae. 

The second brood of moths. 

The third generation (incomplete at Bathurst) includes— 

The tliird brood of eggs (deposited by second brood moths). 

The third brood of larvae, all of whion are overwintering larvae. 

Overwinteriiif Larvae. 

A number of non-transforming larvae were collected during the preceding 
season and allowed to overwinter in the field in breeding cages. These, 
together with a number of larvae collected in the field in the spring, were 
used to obtain the time of pupation, and the length of the pupal .stage of 
the spring brood of pupsa of the codling moth. 

Pupce of the Spring Brood. 

Tinve of Pupation ,—The first pxipa was found on 13tb September, and the 
next pupation occurred on 24th September. The maximum pupation took 
place on 24th October, and the last pupation under observation on 29th 
November. The time of pupation of 229 individuals and the influence of 
the average daily temperature are illustrated in Fig. 1. 
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Length of the Pupal Stage.—TMe I gives the pupal stage of 210 pup© of 
the spring brood. The length of the pupal si age becomes greatly reduced 
as the season advances and the temperature increases. 


Table 1. —Length of pupal stage of pupie of the spring brood of the codling 
moth at Bathurst, 1926-27. 
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22*40 

28 

22 

28 „ 

j 1 

12 . 

« 

26 17 ; 

27 i 

25 

30 „ 

3 

22 07 

23 

22 

27 „ 

1 

18 „ 


26 00 

26 j 

26 

31 „ . 1 

1 

2200 

22 

22 

29 „ j 

1 1 

14 „ 

2 1 

1 i 

25-50 

1 26 

25 





1 


1 


lupAl peilod iu 
days. 


Aver* 

\faxl- 

Mlni- 

age. 

uum 

iimm. 

21 50 

22 

21 

22-25 

23 

22 

21*40 

23 

20 

22-00 

22 

22 

21-00 

21 

21 

20-00 

20 

20 

19-40 

20 

19 

18 44 

19 

18 

19-00 

19 

19 

18 33 

19 

18 

21-00 1 

21 

21 

18-00 1 

18 

18 

17*50 I 

18 

17 

16*00 

17 

16 

17-00 

17 

17 

15-00 

1.5 

15 

19-00 

19 

19 


Total uumV*er of pupn, 2Ui. 

Average leiigth of pu])al peilod In dayB, 24*02, 

Average length of pupal peiiod, males, 25*10 days; females, 24-84 days 
Maximum h'U|?th of pupal prilod, malPH, 85 days; females, 35 days. 
Mlidmum length o£ pupal period, males, 17 days, lemales, 15 days 


Moths of the Spring Brood. 

Time of Emergence .—The first moths emerged on 19th October, when 
about half the petals had fallen from the apple blossoms and the calyx sprays 
were being appbed. Moths continued to emerge until 9th January, giving 
a total emergence period for the spring brood of moths of eighty-three days. 
The maximum emergence took place between 13th November and 3()th 
November. The emergence of 1,153 moths of the spring brood is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. 
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Oviposition by the moths of the spring brood ,—Oviposition records were 
obtained from 418 spring brood moths. In one instance eggs were laid 
upon the day of emergence, but this was quite exceptional. The average 
pre-oviposition period was 4*22 days, with a maximum of eighteen days. 
The maximum oviposition occurred 9*11 days after emergence, and eggs 
were deposited over a period of 14*08 days. Table 2 gives the complete 
data for thirty-six cages, containing 383 moths. These data are for the 
cages of moths and not for individuals. 

Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining oviposition records with small 
numbers of moths, and consequently the limits of oviposition of the various 
broods of moths, when only stragglers were emerging, are somewhat shortened. 

Table 2.—Oviposition by moths of the spring brood in breeding jars 

at Bathurst. 


Observation. 

Number of Moths. 

Sex. 

Date of— 

Number of days— 


Total number of eggs 
deposited. 

Male. 

Female. 

Emergence. 

§ 

1 

I 

1 

Maximum Ovi¬ 
position 

§ 

1 

0 

Before Oviposi¬ 
tion. 

Z> c 

S S 

gaj 

is6 

Of Oviposition. 

It 

P 
£ ■** 

iil 

{X4 

1 

10 

6 

4 

26 Oct.. .. 

31 Oct... 

15 Nov. 

15 Nov. 

6 

21 

16 

21 

6 

2 

6 

8 

3 

28 .. 

30 „ 

n » 

12 „ 

2 

14 

14 

16 

121 

3 

16 

8 

8 

29 „ . 

31 „ 

9 

14 

2 

11 

15 

16 

819 

i 

10 

7 

3 

29 „ .. 

8 Nov. 

15 „ 

21 M 

10 

17 

14 

23 

184 

h 

13 

7 

0 

80 „ .. 

2 » 

11 » 

12 „ 

3 

12 

11 

13 

27 

6 

0 

6 

4 

INov... 

0 M 

12 M 

12 

8 

11 

4 

11 

34 

7 

7 

6 

2 

4 „ .. 

11 .. 

13 

20 „ 

7 

9 

10 

16 

84 

8 

11 

3 

8 

7 .. 

9 M 

15 „ 

28 

2 

8 

20 

21 

97 

0 

12 

6 

6 

8 „ , 

11 M 

21 „ 

2 Dec. 

3 

13 

22 

24 

34 

10 

14 

8 

6 

9 „ 

27 „ 

27 „ 

27 Nov. 

18 

18 

1 

18 

1 

11 

12 

8 

4 

U) .. 

13 „ 

14 

23 

3 

4 

11 

13 

17 

12 

0 

5 

4 

11 » . 

20 „ 

20 

24 „ 

9 

9 

5 

IS 

65 

18 

18 

10 

8 

12 

15 „ 

19 

3 Dec 

8 

7 

19 

21 

261 

14 

11 

6 

5 

13 „ .. 

13 1) 

20 M 

3 

nil 

7 

21 

20 

353 

16 

8 

3 

5 

13 „ .. 

15 „ 

20 „ 

29 Nov. 

2 

7 

16 

16 

106 

16 

13 

6 

7 

14 „ .. 

r>«? 

25 „ 

10 Dec. 

' 8 

11 

19 

26 

120 

17 

12 

5 

7 

16 „ . 

20 „ 

29 „ 

6 „ 

i ^ 

13 

17 

20 

136 

18 

16 

8 

8 

19 „ .. 

29 ,, 

29 

29 Nov. 

10 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

10 

6 

4 

20 „ .. 

23 „ 

23 

5 Dec. 

3 

3 

13 

15 

124 

20 

13 

6 

8 

21 „ . 

23 

30 „ 

9 

! 2 

9 

17 

1 

200 

21 

9 

5 

4 


27 „ 

30 „ 

11 


8 

15 

1 19 

92 

22 

12 

6 

6 

23 „ . 

29 „ 

30 

20 „ 

« 

7 

22 

i 27 

84 

23 

5 

2 

3 

24 „ 

30 „ 

30 

30 Nov. 

6 

6 

1 

6 

1 

24 

12 

6 

7 

25 .. 

28 

18 J>ec. 

2,3 Dec 

3 

23 i 

26 

28 

126 

26 

12 

7 

6 

26 „ .. 

28 „ 

29 Nov 

30 

2 

3 ' 

23 

24 

217 

26 

14 

6 

8 

27 „ .. 

29 „ 1 

3 Dee. 

10 „ 

2 

6 ! 

12 

13 

328 

27 

15 

7 

8 

28 „ .. 

29 „ 

4 „ ' 

19 .. 

1 


21 i 

21 

350 

28 

0 

2 

7 

29 „ .. 

30 1 

9 ■ 

22 „ 

J 

10 1 

23 

23 

215 

20 

10 

6 

6 

30 „ .. 

8 Dec. 1 

0 [ 

n „ 

3 

I 5 ! 

9 

11 

60 

30 

10 

6 

4 

1 Dec. 

3 „ 1 

4 „ ' 

10 „ 

2 

3 1 

8 

9 

141 

31 

10 

6 

4 

2 „ . 

4 „ 

4 

15 1 , 

2 

2 ! 

12 

1,3 

29 

82 

11 

5 

6 

3 „ 

4 „ 

18 ,, 1 

23 „ 

1 

15 

20 

20 

118 

83 

6 

S 

.3 

* 4 „ 

7 .. 

10 „ ) 

13 „ 

3 

6 

7 

9 

79 

84 

6 

3 

3 

6 .. . 

10 1 

10 „ i 

26 

r> 

.5 

17 

21 

14 

86 

6 

4 

2 

7 .. 

10 „ i 

10 

23 „ 

3 

3 

14 

16 

18 

36 

6 

2 

4 

10 „ . 

12 „ 1 

16 „ 

23 „ 

2 

0 

12 

13 

9 


Average 


... ... 



4 22 

9 n 

1 4-ON 

17-3( 



Maximum 

... 


. 


18"“ 

23 

26 

28 



ICiuirnum 



... 

! 


0 

1 

6 



Number of malt* moths . .. 104 

Number of female nioth'^ - . .. . IHO 

Total uuinbeT of moths. . ... 

Total number of eiBfrs . . . t,I71 

Averaginiumber of eggs per female moth .. 22-07 

Maximum number of eggs per eage (14) per female moth . 70 60 
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Nuniher of eggs per female moth —The average number of eggs per female 
in the breeding jars was 22-07, 189 moths depositing 4,171 eggs. There was 
considerable variation in the number of eggs deposited per female per cage, 
and the miaximum occurred in jar 14, five moths depositing 353 eggs, or an 
average per female of 70-60 eggs. 

Length of life of moths. —Table 3 gives the length of life of 217 male and 
201 female moths. 


Table 3. —Length of life of male and female moths of the spring brood at 

Bathui^st. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

j Female. 

Length 
of Life. 

Mothn. 

Ijength 
of Life. 

^ Moths. 

Length : 
ol Ufc. 

Moths. 

! 1 

i Length! 
of Life. 

Moths. 

Length 
of life. 

Moths. 

Length 
of Life- 

Moths. 

Dayn. 

No. I 

Day**. 

No. 

Days. 

No. 

Days. 

No. 

Days. 

i Ifo. 

Days. 

No. 

5 

2 ! 

5 


18 

11 

18 

16 

31 1 

2 

SI 

4 

6 

2 

6 


19 

12 

19 

14 

82 

2 

32 

2 

7 

3 

7 

3 

20 

11 

20 

17 

33 


88 

3 

8 

4 

8 

3 


14 

21 

13 

34 

i 

84 

1 

9 

6 

9 

1 


10 

1 22 

n 

85 


85 


10 

4 

10 

J 


17 

23 

8 

36 

i 

86 

1 

11 

4 i 

11 

9 

24 

4 

24 

5 

37 

1 

37 


12 

13 

12 

4 

25 

9 

25 

5 

88 


88 

i 

1.8 

13 j 

13 

10 

26 ! 

2 

26 

10 

39 

i 

89 


14 

18 ! 

14 

14 

27 

3 

27 

5 

40 


40 


15 

13 1 

15 

18 

28 

4 

28 

3 

41 

i 

41 


16 

15 ' 

16 

9 

29 

3 

29 

3 


-- 

--! 


17 

Q 1 

! 

17 

10 

30 

3 

30 

2 

Total ... 

217 

Total 

201 


Av< h'UKih ot Ul*' ol male mothh, ciayw; lemah* moUm, 19 18 dayi. 
Maximum length of life of male motlw, 41 dayH; female inothn, 38 days. 
Minimum length of life of male moths, 6 days; female moths, 7 days. 


THE FIRST GENERATION. 

Eggs of the First Brood. 

Time of egg deposition, —The first eggs were deposited on 29th September, 
and the last on 26th December. The maximum egg deposition occurred on 
4th December, when 276 eggs were laid. On two occasions, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
November, and 17th and 18th November, very cold weather was experienced 
and no eggs were deposited. On 6th December another cold snap occurred 
and only five eggs were deposited. Detailed observations of the hours of 
oviposition indicated that the majority of eggs were deposited between 
3 and 6 p.m., and that very low temperatures prevented deposition. The 
average daily temperature for the jieriod 2 to 8 p.m. is given in Fig. 3. The 
critical temperature indicated in the observations was approximately 60 
deg. Fah. The average temperature for the period 2 till 8 p.m. on 6th 
December was 57-75 d(5g, Fah., with a maximum temperature of 61-5 deg. Fah. 
at approximately 5 p.m., audit is possible that the five eggs were deposited^ 
at this time. Fig. 3 shows the time of deposition of eggs of the first brood 
and the influence of temperature on deposition. 

Length of incubation. —The length of incubation was markedly influenced 
by temperature, varying from a maximum of thirteen days to a minimum of 
seven days. The maximum period of thirteen days occufred towards the 
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end of December and was due to a recurrence of cold weather. The shorten¬ 
ing of the period of incubation and its subsequent lengthening is illustrated 
in Table 4, The average length of incubation was 10*03 days. 



AVERAGE DAILY TEMPERATUP^ 
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Table 4. —Time of deposition and length of incubation of eggs of the first 

brood at Bathurst. 


Date of 
Deposition. 

NumlMM 
of KKg‘< 

Number of days from dej 

Bed Bing. 

KMiition to appearance of— 

1 Black spot. 

Incubation period 
in days. 

Average. 

Maxi 

mum. 

Mini 

miini 

Average. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Average. 

Maxi 

mum. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

29 

October 

55 

4-00 

4 

4 

1100 

11 

11 

12-00 

12 

12 

81 


14 

4-00 

4 

4 

11-00 

11 

11 

12-00 

12 

12 

1 

November . 

48 

4-00 

4 

4 

11-00 

11 

11 

1200 

12 

12 

2 


7 

7-00 

7 

i ^ 

11 00 

11 

11 

12-00 

12 

12 

7 


9 

4 00 

4 

1 ^ 

8-00 

8 

8 

900 

9 

9 

8 

»* 

46 

8-00 

8 

I 8 

800 

8 

8 

10-00 

10 

10 

9 


68 

400 

4 


1000 

10 

10 

11-00 

11 

11 

10 


9 

5 00 

5 

5 

900 

9 

9 

11-00 

11 

11 

11 


9 

7-00 

7 

7 

9-00 

9 

9 

10-00 

10 

10 

12 


68 

4-50 

6 

8 

900 

9 

9 

10-00 

10 

10 

18 

If 

16 

600 

5 

5 

900 

9 

9 

10-00 

10 

10 

14 

n 

1 

8-00 

3 

3 

9-00 

9 

9 

11-00 

11 

11 

16 


63 

400 

4 

4 

900 

9 

9 

11-00 

11 

11 

16 


29 

4*00 

4 

4 

900 

9 

9 

11-00 

11 

11 

19 


13 

600 

6 

6 

800 

8 

8 

9 00 

9 

9 

20 


62 

3-00 

3 

3 

800 

8 

8 

9 00 

9 

9 

21 


38 

4-00 

4 

4 

800 

8 

8 

9-00 

0 

9 

28 


37 

6*00 

5 

5 

7-00 

7 

7 

8-00 

8 

8 

24 


17 

2*00 

2 

2 

6-00 

6 

6 

7-00 

7 

7 

25 


34 

3*0() 

3 

3 

6-00 

6 

6 

7 00 

7 

7 

26 

»l • • 

20 

800 

8 

3 

600 

6 

6 

7 00 

7 

7 

27 

M 

64 

2-00 

2 

2 

0 00 

6 

6 

7-00 

7 

7 

2« 

M 

26 

2*00 

2 

2 

600 

6 

6 

7-00 

7 

7 

20 

M •• 

68 

2-00 

2 

2 

7-00 

7 

7 

8-00 

8 

8 

80 


47 

3*00 

8 

3 

7-00 

' 7 

7 

9 00 

9 

9 

1 December 

69 

8-00 

3 

3 

7-00 

1 ^ 

7 

8-00 

8 

8 

2 


60 

2 00 

2 

2 

700 ' 

' 7 

7 

8-00 

8 

8 

3 


114 

4 00 

4 

4 

700 

7 

7 

8-00 

8 

8 

4 


121 

300 

3 

3 

7*00 

7 

7 

8-00 

8 

8 

5 


50 

6-00 

6 

6 

8-00 

8 

8 

10-00 

10 

10 

7 


20 

3*00 

3 

3 

7-00 

7 

7 

10-00 

10 

10 

8 

• * 

33 

3 00 

8 

3 

8 00 

8 

8 

1000 

10 

10 

9 


78 

200 

2 

2 

9-00 ! 

0 

9 

10 00 

10 

10 

10 


38 

4-00 

4 

4 

10-00 

10 

10 

11-75 

12 

11 

11 


11 

5*00 

5 

5 

10-00 

10 

10 

12-00 

12 

12 

12 


12 

frOO 

5 

5 

11-00 

11 1 

] 1 

12-00 

12 

12 

13 

1 

5 

5-00 

5 

5 

11 00 

11 

11 

13-00 

13 

13 

16 

rt - ! 

2 

400 

4 

4 







16 

II . * 

1 




lO-OO 

10 

id 

li-oo 

i’l 

11 

18 


18 

8-00 

’8 

*8 

900 

9 

9 

11-00 

11 

11 

19 


4 

7*00 

7 

7 

11-00 

n 

11 

12-75 

13 

12 

20 


2 

4-00 

4 

4 

10 00 

10 

10 

13 00 

13 

18 

21 


2 

5 00 

r, 

.5 

1000 

10 

10 

12-00 

12 

12 

22 


1 

5*00 


5 

1000 

10 

10 

11-00 

11 

11 

23 

ft 

5 

600 

6 

6 

9-80 

10 

0 

10-80 

11 

10 



1,524 

4-J3 

8 

2 i 

8 63 

11 

6 

30 03 

13 

7 


Larvae of the First Brood. 

Time of hatching ,—The first brood larvae commenced hatching on 11th 
November and continued until, 3rd January, with a maximum hatching on 
12th December. Numerous breaks occur in Fig. 4 in the graph, illustrating 
the hatching of first brood larvae, and these are due to exceptionally cold 
spells, either preventing oviposition by the spring brood of moths or delaying 
the hatching of the eggs under observation. 

Length of feeding 'period ,—The feeding period of 140 individuals indicated 
that the average was 29*14 days, with a maximum period of forty days and a 
minimum period of eighteen days. This information is given in Table 6. 
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Table 6.— Length of the feeding period of the first brood at Bathurst 


Total number of larvn . 

Avera}j:e length of feeding period lii days 
Maximum length of feeding period in days 
Minimum Icncth of feedlntt nrriod in days , 


140 

40 

IS 




Feeding period In 



Feeding period in 



Feeding perk 


o 

days. 



O 

days. 



*0 

QilV-* 

Duto ot 





Date ot 





Dato ot 




entering 

ft 




entering 





entering 




fruit 


Aver- 

Maxi 

vrilil- 

fruit. 

Bt 

Aver- 

Maxi 

Mini 

fruit. 

15 

A v<u - 

Max 1 



age. 

mum 

mum 


S 05 

age. 

mum 

mum 


0 C3 

age 

muu 

10 Nov. 

6 

20 00 

38 

28 

26 Nov... 


29 14 

36 

24 

11 Dec. . 

6 

3.5 01) 

37 

12 .. 

4 

27 .'iO 

37 

23 

27 .. 1 

4 

31-26 

87 

28 

12 . . 

10 

32 70 

38 

18 

10 

2r>-40 

20 

18 


4 

.31-00 

35 

28 

13 „ . 

12 

30 07 

33 

14 „ . 

5 

28-00 

85 

22 

20 ..; 

r> 

30 60 

34 

28 

17 M 

2 

20 50 

32 

18 

10 

28 00 

86 

24 

30 .. I 

2 

29-00 

31 

27 

18 „ . 

6 

27 :>o 

21) 

20 

10 

28-40 

32 

2.8 

2 Dee. . 

2 

28-00 

28 

28 

22 M 

7 

25 29 

27 

21 .. 

2 

27 00 

31 

23 

7 m.. 

3 

80-00 

33 

27 

23 M 

1 

25*00 

25 

22 . 

11 

20-10 

40 

23 

0 M ! 

7 

33-14 

36 

29 

26 „ . 

3 

24*00 

20 

23 ,, . 

1 

26-00 

26 

26 

10 ... 1 

3 

32-00 

33 

30 




1 

1 


Mini 

mum. 


38 

28 

27 

27 

24 

2 & 

22 


Length of cocooning period ,—The average cocooning period of 118 trans¬ 
forming larvfio was 7-22 days, with a maximum of forty-three days and a 
minimum period of three days. This period represents the time between 
leaving the fruit and the pupation of the larvae (see Table 6). 


Table 6.—Length of cocooning period of transforming larvae of the first 

brood at Bathurst. 


Date ot 
leaving 
fruit. 

o 

k. 

^ei 

et 

Gooooning r>frio 1 in 

Date <»f 

- 

o 

ki 

Cocooning period li 
uays. 

Date of 
leaving 
fruit. 

0 

= a 

I 

1 Cocooning period in 
(lays 

Aver¬ 

age 

Ma\i 
m MM 

Mlnl- 

imun. 

leaving 

fruit. 

.5 ft 
ft 

Vver 

age. 

Maxi ImIiiI 
mum jmuii 

I Ave?- 
' ago 

Maxi 

mini. 

Mini¬ 

mum 

6 Dec... 


7*00 

7 

7 

20 Dec... 

3 

n 00 

14 5 

9 Jan. 

3 

5 67 

6 

6 

6 .. 

2 

6*00 

7 

ri 

22 ,, .. 

2 

8 .50 

0 8 

10 „ . 

2 

5 00 

0 

4 

7 M 

1 

4*00 

4 

4 

23 .. 

2 

HOO 

8 8 

11 . 

3 

4 67 

6 

4 

8 .. . 

5 

12*40 

43 

3 

25 

3 

9 ,33 

14 7 

12 .. ! 

f, 

3*80 

4 

3 

9 » .. 

3 

6 00 

6 

1 

20 !! 

2 

17 50 

20 15 

13 

7 

5*20 

13 

S 

10 „ ... 

3 

6*33 

0 

6 

27 . 1 

4 

11*25 

23 7 

14 „ . ' 

9 

4 07 

8 

3 

12 .. 

5 

7*20 

9 

6 

28 „ 

1 

7*00 

7 7 

1 .1 

8 

4 03 

0 

4 

13 „ . 

3 1 

19*33 

26 

9 

20 .. 

: 1 

8-00 

8 8 

16 1 

4 

i 5 25 ! 

K 

4 

14 . 

3 

15*67 

32 

6 

30 „ . 

' 4 

5 75 

7 6 

17 ' 

6 

i 5 ,50 1 

7 ’ 

4 

16 M . 

3 

6*67 

8 

6 

31 „ .. 

1 

13*00 

13 13 

18 .. ' 


1 • do 1 

8 

6 

16 „ . 

1 

1 37*00 

37 

37 

1 .Ian .. 

1 2 

7*00 

10 4 

19 >, 1 

2 

i 10 00 1 

14 i 

6 

17 „ . 

ti 

1 8-00 

9 

7 

2 

1 

11 00 

n 11 


— 


-- 

_ — 

18 .. 

1 

20*00 

29 

29 

3 ., . 

2 

8*00 

0 7 

Total 111 8 

7 22 i 

13 

3 

19 M 

4 

12 50 

29 

1 ® 

7 . 

! 1 

7*00 

7 7 



1 




(To he concluded.) 


Cull Out Unpeofitablu Trees. 

Every tree that is planted in an orchard is put there for a definite purpose— 
to yield each year an amount of fruit that will return not only the cost of 
its upkeep and interest on capital* but a margin of profit for the grower. 
Unless each tree will do this it should not have a place in the orchard. A 
fruitgrower who keeps a non-profitable tree in his orchard can he compared 
with a dairyman who keeps a dry cow all the year around.—J. M. Ward, 
in the Victorian Journal of Agriculture, 
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Co-operative Fruit Packing Houses* 

Their Requirements anb Problems. 

(Concluded from page 565*) 

R* J. BENTON and W. H. BROWN. 

Smaller Packinf Sheds. 

'J'nouoii our present subject is co-operative sheds and the factors that 
may militate against their success, it is perhaps appropriate to remark 
that many growers are too isolated to be able to unite with others in co¬ 
operative packing, but there is no reason why their sheds should not be 
so constructed as to minimise labour and save time. Two or three of the 
accompanying illustrations relate to that class of shed and go to show 
that the general principles for the lay-out of a larger shed should, in the 
main, apply in such cases. With a little planning and arranging the 
sizing ma(*.hine and other parts of the plant can be made to facilitate the 
expeditious and economical production of a pack that will command atten¬ 
tion on any market. 

A grower’s shed is frequently arranged with the sizing machine so fixed 
that it can be fed from a bin placed where the lorry or cart from the 
orchard can deposit its load close alongside. Such sheds are illustrated 
on pages 634 and 635. Up to 100 cas(^ per day can be packed under such 
conditions, the fruit being fed to the sizer through the back of the shed 
per medium of a bin ithat can just be seen through the opening on the left 
hand side of the illustration on page 634. In such a case facilities for 
grading for quality are not so essential as in a large co-operative shed, 
for the fruit is usually less variable than in a largo shed. Grading for 
quality can be most easily done when the fruit is being picked or on a table. 

A Small Co-operatiye Shed, 

The possibilities of small sheds capable of handling the product of two or 
three or even half a dozen growers, have yet to be realised, but they are sug¬ 
gested by the arrangement under which a shed, owned by Mr. W. Barrett, and 
located at Booralong, four or five miles from Wyong, is run co-operatively 
by four or five growers. The little valley contains a group of orchards 
with very similar conditions, producing fruit of uniform quality, and the 
shed was erected by Mr. Barrett, some years ago, with the dual object of 
preserving the reputation of Dooralong for sound, attractive fruit, and of 
keeping the money expended on proper packing in the district. The cases 
are procured in shocks from a local mill,‘and the whole of the labour is 
provided by those who are in the group. The shed is equipped with a 
mecdianical sizer, and is capable of an output of 100 to 120 cases per day, the 
season’s total being 4,500 to 5,000 cases. Being grown under quite similar 
soil and climatic conditions the fruit is remarkably uniform in quality. 
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and after any fruit that is below grade or too small has been classed out, 
it is usually possible to market 90 to 95 per cent, as choicest. The fruit 
is pooled and is sold under the shed brand, and accounts are adjusted 
monthly. The actual packing is done by Mr. W. Barrett, junior, who also 
manages the business and keeps the books, and he is paid for the i>aeking 
at piece rates with a salary for the time spent on management. Under 
these conditions the shed is most economically conducted, and in the season 
1926, when something like 4,500 cases were handled, a charge of 9d. per 
case was made for working expenses, (packing, paper linings, labels, insur¬ 
ances, postages, &c., and at the end of the season Ijd. per case (3id. per 
100 lb.) was returned to the suppliers. 

There must be numbers of districts in this State which present similar 
reasons for a few growers getting together and pooling their fruit, packing 
it on commercial lines, and placing it on the market under one brand. 
That such methods are more economical than individual packing is obvious, 
while the advantages of a substantial quantity of fruit—^known to be uniform 
in quality—reaching the market as the product of one district are certain to 
operate to profit. Larger sheds have inevitably to deal with the product 
of a variety of soil and atmospheric conditions, but such a shed as we have 
described escapes those differences, and the pack must surely be accept¬ 
able on the market. 

A Prime Essential to Success. 

Returning to the factors that have contributed to the failure of the larger 
(io-operative sheds, it has to be recalled that many growers have failed to 
support their local institutions as they should, and even shareholders liav^e 
been, and are, guilty of marketing their fruit tlirough other channels. The 
folly of the practice should be self-evident, for every parcel put through the 
shed is a factor in the reduction of cost per case. 

As stated early in this article, small and inferior fruit may just as well 
be marketed through some other channel, for it is not worth expending 
labour on—^though, indeed, many a time has it happened that the shod 
made a better return even on such lines than private agents. 

But what of the parcels of good fruit that do not pass through the slied? 
The ease with which shareholders (and local growers who arc not share¬ 
holders) are tempted away to other means of marketing their product pro¬ 
claims that they do not appreciate either the need for combination or its 
advantages. The very essence of co-operation in the initial stages of any 
venture is a capacity to see an advantage that may not bo immediate, but 
that is not the less real. So soon as that ultimate advantage is lost siglit of, 
and some immediate advantage captivates the eye, there enters a factor 
that undermines the whole objective. 

Admittedly the competition with co-operative concerns is ketm, and the 
spirit of disloyalty is fed from other sources, but it is for the co-operator 
tQ keep his goal well in view. Alluring offers may be made for certain con¬ 
signments, or particularly gratifying returns may be forwarded at times, but 
co-6peration is a principle worth making sacrifices for in the c^onfidcnce of 
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ultimate success. It may be that the co-operative shed is beaten sometimes 
—the manager of one shed last year admitted that occurred—but he added 
'4n the great bulk of cases we win; the consistent supporter of the co¬ 
operative shed knows that that is true.’^ 

The reasons for failure to support the co-operative concern make an 
interesting study. No doubt, in the first case, there is a good deal of ignor¬ 
ance about the prices the sheds actually obtain for their shareholders. One 
grower near Wyong last year proclaimed he had got 10s. per case through 
some private channel for navel oranges. To him the return seemed a par¬ 
ticularly satisfactory one, and he quoted the figure rather boastingly. Yet 
at that very time the local shed was obtaining nearly double for the same 



Interior of Mr. W. Holoomb*i Packing Shed at Narara. 

Capable of packing 100 cases per day. 


quality. In another case a grower received a net return privately of four- 
pon(*(‘ per case for Parramattas. It was not much, and the next consign¬ 
ment he put through the shed, which returned him a clear 28. .5d. One 
would have expected him to become a consistent suijporter of the co¬ 
operative enterprise—a city business man would certainly have done so— 
but somehow even such an argument failed to convince this grower, for he 
remained outside the shed. 

One is almost tempted to think that self-delusion must be a factor some¬ 
times in the continued support of fruit agents. One grower boasted that he 
got 2s. to 3s. per case for certain lemons. A shed advocate pressed him to be 
exact, and he admitted that the net figure was really Is. 9d. 1 At that time 
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the shed was actually netting its suppliers over double the airioimt named. 
In another case a grower reptesented that he had beaten the shed price 
by lOd. per case, but later admitted that he had sold the cases, too—as these 
had cost him Is. lOd., the shed had really beaten him by Is. In a third case 
a grower handed over the whole of his account sales for one season—over 
3,0(X) cases—-permitting a representative of the co-operative shed to work 
out bis actual returns and to compare them month by month with the 
shed’s figures over the same period. The examination proved that the shed 
had actually paid a better net price over the whole season, notwithstanding 
the charges imposed for grading ajid packing. 

Failure to appreciate the commercial value of proper grading and packing 
is another factor that operates against co-operative marketing. That these 
services add to the market value of fruit there is not the slightest doubt, but 
many a grower is staggered when he sees the deduction made for the work, 



Mr. E. A. Neil’s Sbed, ** Pomona,** Uralla. 


As a private abed this is particularly well arranged and equipped. 

and his wife, looking over his shoulder, offers to pack the fruit herself if 
he will give her half the amount monthly. The logic seems undeniable, 
and the bargain is made; but who can question that the work is of a lower 
standard and has to be done over again in Sydney—a fact the account sales 
do not disclose. Moreover, the growler himself spends time getting the 
consignment away, which he could well have devoted to the care of his trees 
in view of a larger crop and better fruit next season. 

What Growers say about Co*operative Marketing. 

From these rather negative forms of argument we may turn to the more 
positive one that those who consistently support the co-operative enterprises 
are well satisfied with the results and exhibit no disposition to break away. 
Some of these, no doubt, handle large crops, and are well pleased to be quit 
of the whole business of paxjking and marketing, ^‘They can alford to pay 
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for the service/^ it will be uirged, but the fact that they do so, having the 
money and turnover to justify them handling the job themselves, is surely 
proof that the logic of £ s. d. is convincing. Expressions of opinion were 
obtained lately from several growers who market through the Qosford shed, 
and there was not a moment’s hesitation in their attitude on the subject. 
Mr. F. Duffy, who has been a grower for forty years, believed tlie shed is the 
proper way to market the crop; the prices from the shed are as good as from 
the agents, and there is a lot less trouble.” Mr. T. K. Ooulson (President 
of the Committee of Management) remarked that ^‘organisation is essen¬ 
tial owing to the increase in the area under citrus.” While an advocate of a 
board for the advancement of the interests of co-operative sheds, he plainly 
intimated that “ we don’t want Government interference.” Cultural experi¬ 
ments should be carried out by the Department of Agriculture, of course, 
but the marketing of their crop growers would prefer to do themselves. 



A nome-matie Slstug iti»cbiue. 
noonomlcal, but doubtless quite efficient. 


Mr. 0. A. Arnott remarked that the complaints chiefly came from men who 
grow fruit of indifferent quality. On a return of 10s. or 12s. per case the 
packing charge of Is. 5d. does not look much, but if the fruit only returns 
4'S. per case the shed charges look a big item. The charges have to be paid 
just the same when such a line is marketed through the agents, but the 
grower does not see it on his account sales, and does not worry so much 
about it.” Mr. Arnott added that though the patrons of the shed sometimes 
sent parcels of fruit away to agents, those were usually the inferior grades, 
on which the shed charges seemed heavy. “ Gosford shareholders are really 
loyal, Wliich proves that they are fairly well satisfied. Up to date the shed 
has satisfied the growers of good fruit, and they have got good prices, so 
that the handling charges have not been felt so severely.” 

Contrast such statements as these with the fact that one small shed with 
some sixty shareholders has in the past season or two only had about twenty- 
five consistent supporters, and some idea is gathered of the extent to which 
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disloyalty goes and how assuredly it undermines the practice of co-operation. 
The said small shed is as capable of an economical outinit as any, but it is 
located in a district where conservatism seems strongly entrencliod, and 
the city agent holds sway. 



A MiUing^down Prest of Modern Type. 

Tlie cfiee is gripped at both ends above and below bo that both top and bottom boards '* spring.*' 



The Press with Cnse In Positton. 

Mote thd fbot lover with which tiie Uds are olatnped on. 
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Notwithstanding the checks which the smaller co-operative^ sheds suffered 
a few years back, however, it is certain that necessity will yet compel pro¬ 
ducers to come together, and growers who wait for others to blaze the track 
(perhaps they think to pave the way) are only delaying a development that 
is in their own commercial interests. The shed system will increase in 
efficiency, and an increasing number of growers will come in, and as they 
do so possibilities of further development will come to light. 

One selling floor has been opened in Sydney, where the co-operative 
sheds can offer their lines direct to retailers. So far it has only had the 
support of certain citrus sheds and of the Batlow concern with its apples 
and pears, but it is hoped that it will develop quite soon, and that other 
depots will become possible, enabling direct contact between the packing 
shed and the retailer. 

One of the features of the system of co-operative marketing on standardised 
lines is the reputation gradually built up on the market for the brand. The 
brands of the Gosford and Batlow sheds, for instance, now signify a 
definite thing on the markets, and the smaller sheds are in the same posi¬ 
tion, though perhaps less conspicuous. The opportunities for the develop¬ 
ment of new markets under such circumstances are obvious, and are certain 
to work out to the advantage of growers. 

Yet another direction in which co-ordinate effort will assist the industry 
will be the elimination of unprofitable varieties and classes of jfruit. Among 
apple-growers there will be the cutting out of many of the less-known 
varieties which are seldom sold to consumers under their own names, while 
among citrus-growers there will be the conversion of many trees from the 
common orange to more profitable sorts. It may be true that the Cali¬ 
fornians can get their customers to eat well-advertised lines at any time in 
the year, but Australians are not easily induced to eat oranges in winter, 
even at the prices at which the common orange is often offered. 'Phe organ¬ 
isation of the growers in this resi^ect is likely to come in the not distant 
future. 

Thus the prospects and the opportimities for co-operative activity are 
increasing. Already something has been accomplished in the modification 
which the ideas of many have undergone in relation to the value of the 
commercial pack, and this in itself is clearing the way for further develop¬ 
ments. 


Infectious Biseases Bepoetbd in June. 


The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of June, 1927;— 


Anthrax . 

Pleuro-pnettmonia contagiosa 
Piroplasmosis (tick fever)U. 

Blackleg . 

Swine fever ... 


Nil. 

4 

Nil. 

% 

Nil. 


—Max Hbkry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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The Propagation of Vines* 

GERALD W. BEVERLEY, Senior Frutt Instructor. 

The difficulty of obtaining regular and consistent crops of grapes can oflen 
be attributed to the source from whence the vines were originally obtained. 

The fact that on the Irrigation Areas in the past season, vines that were 
originally taken from selected vines as cuttings, and planted in the place in 
which it was intended to establish them permanently, have given the highest 
yields on record, goes to prove very conclusively that the selection of cuttings 
from heavy bearing parent vines is a necessity. The cutting should be 
made only when the wood is well ripened (about July or early August), and 
only one cutting should be selected from each cane, while the cutting should 
be short jointed and have clean hard wood without the dark “ pithy core ” 
which is often so much in evidence in vines grown under irrigation con* 
ditions. Very often the making of cuttings from unripe wood, either too 
early in the season, or too late (when the sap is rising), has been the cause of 
an unsuccessful strike. Cuttings should be planted as carefully as rooted 
vines, and although some people have had a reasonable amount of success 
by drilling a hole with a crowbar and inserting the cutting, it is a crude and 
unreliable method of planting. 

A Proper Method of Planiiiig. 

To plant a cutting properly in its permanent position a hole should be vlug 
to a depth of about 12 inches if possible, but so as to avoid digging into the 
subsoil. A cutting about 12 inches in length, containing about eight eyes, 
should be planted with a alight bend at the end of the cutting in the hole 
(see Fig. 1). The soil should be well tramped down to exclude the air, and the 
cutting should be cx)mpletely covered with loose soil so as to protect the top 
buds from any danger of frost. 

When the vine commences to a]>rout in spring the shoots will foK'c their 
way through the loose soil, and after they are strong enough can be thinned 
out to two or three canes. It is always advisable to leave more than one 
cane, as they encourage root growth and allow for a shoot being blown off by 
the strong winds which prevail here on the Area during October. 

The advantage obtained by thus planting cuttings (particularly of vines and 
figs) is that the callousing at the end of the cutting from which th(? young 
rootlets spring, is never disturbed, and in consequence the threadlike rootlets 
penetrate the soil and make their way through fine cracks in the siibhoil, and 
as they grow they expand the soil and .penetrate deeper than if planted as 
rooted vines. When a vine is planted as a year-old rootling, the roots (which 
are often strong and vigorous) are usually cut back to a length of 2 to 3 
inches, and this forms a crown underground which however long the vine 
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lasts, remains at the depth of the original planting—thickening out year 
after year certainly, but without the tendency to throw out deep roots like 
the cutting. 

Moreover, the root growth so cut away when transplanting a rootling, is 
all saved if the cutting is planted in its permanent position, and the plant 
itself, therefore, is not subjected to any check by loss of part of its root 
system. 

A very strong point in the favour of planting cuttings is that a grower can 
select the stock from heavy bearing vines, because he knows their record for 
probably several seasons. On the other hand if rooted vines are purchased 
from outside sources there is no guarantee where the cuttings were taken 
from. Very often the wood is from strong growing vines from which every 
available piece of wood is made into cuttings, with the result that the wood 
is often immature and sappy. The plant so obtained is a strong growing 
vine with the characteristics of the parent vine, making a heavy growth, but 
little or no fruit. 



Fig. 1." The Correct Way to Plant a Cutting. 


I have seen cases of this in various settlements, and have ])rovcd conclusively 
to my own satisfaction that the selected cutting will in a few years overtake 
the rooted vine in both bearing and other qualities. T have also seen cases 
where rods, 10 to 12 feet in length, have had the entire length made up into 
cuttings. One man at least has told me that he planted cuttings from vines 
which in turn had themselves only been planted as rootlings the previous 
season. Under such circumstances, how can one expect to establish a heavy 
bearing vineyard ? 

Selection of the cuttings is as important a feature in establishing a vineyard 
as bud selection in establishing an orange grove, or, indeed, an orchard of any 
kind. Nothing but the best should be selected and planted, otherwise the 
result is never satisfactory as regards good and consistent crops. 

The land in which cuttings are to be planted should have been previously 
deeply ploughed, and well worked up to a good tilth. 

The long twisted cutting illustrated in Fig. 2 is rather a useful type of 
cutting tj^ plant ^sphere misses have ^occurred or w^ejre it .i$ ^^eflirable to 
establish « very strong vine. I have known this typ0'erf clttt&i'g s^ke with 
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great Buocesa where other cuttings have failed. The twisting of the cane 
into a loop checks the sap and causes a strong break out of rootlets at every 
eye on the cane, thus giving a very strong establishment of root growth. 

Layering the Vine. 

It is often very difficult to establish young vines among a patch of older 
ones where many misses have occurred in the early stages of planting. The 
best way to fill in misses among an old established vineyard is by propagating 
from layers. I have often seen this method very incorrectly perfoim(d, and 
a few hints as to the correct method of layering a vine may be offered. 

The cane which it is intended to layer should be selected as near the stem 
of the vine as possible, so as to obtain the greatest vigor ficm the ]aTei}t 
stock. A trench about K) to 12 inches^deep should be dug to where it is in- 



lU. 2.—How a Long Cutting may Planted. 

Tills method makes a particularly strong root growth. 


tended to plant the “ miss,” and the cane should be bent down and laid along 
the bottom of this trench until it reaches the spot where it is desired the vine 
shall be (Fig. 3). If the cane is a very strong and vigorous one, the end may be 
taken up to the wire where it is intended to form the permanent crown of 
the new vine, but if there is any sign of weakness, then the cane should be cut 
back so as to leave only two eyes above the ground. 

It will be noticed that in the figure the layer is shown placed underground. 
The advantage of this method is obvious, as every eye on the rod sends out- 
roots and the layer becomes a strong bearing vine in two years. The question 
has often been asked, “ Will not the cane send up suckers from underground ”? 
The answer is, I have never known a layer to do this, as the sap flow runs to 
the end buds, and sends up strong growth from the portion left above groimd. 
All growth should be rubbed off from the portion of the layer growing down¬ 
wards from the parent vine (marked a -6, in Fig. 3). 
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In Pig 4 is shown a cane taken from the end of the arm and run along the 
'wire until the vacant spot is reached, and then “ dipped ’’ down and planted 
in the ground. This is the manner of layering which I have generally found 
in use, but it is quite wrong, fqr the following reasons:— 

The layer, instead of being fed by the parent vine, is actually deprived 
^ of sap by the development of new growth and fruit all along the 
cane, with the result that the layer can only depend upon the 
small portion that has been put underground to root. Under 
these conditions the layer either fails entirely or makes very poor 
root growth. 



f I have found many cases where layers were put down as in Fig. 4, with 
unsatisfactory results, and I have advised the growers to dig up the layer, 
taOoil the cane from the wire, cut back all shoots on the cane to a base bud 
and replant the whole length in a trench at once, according to Fig. 3. Any 
roots that the end of the, layer may have made should also be cut back before 
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replanting. If this method is followed, the result will well repay any trouble 
incurred, as roots will be thrown out from every pruned back eye and a strong 
vine will be established. 

‘Another great advantage of the first method of layering (Fig, 3) is that it 
is not necessary to sever the layer from the parent vine so long as it shows 
no sign of weakness, and heavier crops can be obtained *from both parent 
vine and layer, by leaving them unsevered. I know of one sultana vine 
which I layered in 1909 that covers a long overhead trellis, and which has 
yielded as high as 47 lb. dried weight of sultanas from parent vine and un¬ 
severed layer. This vine was planted as a cutting in 1889, on Seal’s block at 
Mildura, and it is still yielding heavy crops every year, although the soil is 
not particularly good and is decidedly salty. 



Fig. 5.—The ToDgue Graft eaD be used to Join Cuttings. 

This nietiiod is useful where the cane is not long enough for a cutting, and also in establishing 
layers of a different variety. 


In Case of Misses.” 

At the time of planting out the main lot, a few hundred cuttings may also 
be laid down in a ])it to sweat and callous up, and in the spring, as soon 
as it can be seen that any of the cuttings have failed, their places can be 
filled in at once from the reserve. By these means a full strike is assured in 
one season. 

To “ sweat ” the cuttings, they should be tied up in bundles of from 50 to 
100, and laid horizontally in a trench and covered over with at least 9 inches 
of soil. If such cuttings are placed in a trench or pit in a perpendicular way^ 
the air is far more likely to get into the bundles, and to cause the cuttings to 
dry out. 

If care is taken, however, with the planting out in the first place, there 
should be few if any misses to replace, and in three years, the cuttings will 
make far better and more consistent bearers than rooted vines, and will 
establish themselves more deeply in the .soil. This also applies very particu¬ 
larly to figs. I have planted the two side by side and have noted the results. 

It is a mistake to give cuttings too much water during the first few months 
as the young and tender rootlets are often destroyed if water lies on them for 
any length of time. 

If there is a good strike and the cuttings all show signs of growing well, 
water tliem as lightly as possible—just sufficient to keep them growing weD 
without any check—for then the young roots will penetrate the soil seeking 
moisture, and will establish themselves far better than if constantly swamped 
with water. Always work up the soil as soon as possible after the water is 
applied, so that the land does nor cake or harden round the collars of the 
vines. 
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If the abpve methods are adopted, it will be possible to fill in all the gaps 
in a vineyard, and to make the whole planted area profitable, whereas if 
misses are allowed to remain year after year the average tonnage per acre is 
reduced, and often a grower is disappointed with his tonnage per acre because 
he does not take into consideration the amount lost by blank spaces. 

Faitlier Unite. 

It will sometimes be found that a vine has not made sufficient growth to 
allow of the cane reaching the vacant spot where it is desired to plant the 
layer. If this is the case, choose a strong, short jointed cane from another 
vine, and cutting the other cane back, so as to get an even thickness in the 
two caries, tongue graft the two together, binding them with a piece of twine 
or a waxed strip of cloth, as shown in Fig. 5. In this way it is possible to 
take a layer from one vine to fill in a vacant space to almost any desired 
length, as even two or three pieces can be grafted together, and if buried in a 
trench as shown in Fig. 3, the spliced cane will carry the sap and establish 
itself by rooting out from the eyes as previously shown. 

This is a particularly suitable method to apply when layering vines of two 
different varieties, such as planting sultanas or other kinds among Doradillos 
or Gordos. One can establish a vineyard of another variety, while still 
obtaining crops from the vines that will ultimately be uprooted, the un¬ 
desirable variety being made meantime to feed the newly planted layer until 
it is well established on its own roots. 

This applies more to varieties other than Ohanez (or Daria), which often 
does far better if given greater rooting room and a higher trellis. In any 
further plantings of this variety I would advise planting them not less than 
14 feet apart. 


Two Basic Facts in favour of Silage, 

The beauty of silo conservation is that you can store an enormously greater 
quantity of fodder in the same space than is possible with a hay stack, and 
you are able to conserve the crop while it is heavy, succulent, and digestible. 
Further, you are able to take a crop just at the right stage and to put it away. 
Possibly there are men who will say, “ We have a district in which there is 
no frost, and we can go on cutting eachday.’^ I will not listen to them for 
a moment. When you conserve by means of a silo, you conserve food at 
a stage when it possesses the highest possible food value. There are men 
who say that they are able to go out each morning and freshly cut sufficient 
for the day’s needs, but to do so they have to harness a team, collect tools, 
have a ^man ready, and cut the fodder each time with a chaff-cutter. They 
have to go to that trouble each day, and each day that their crop is standing 
it is going off. Whereas, to fill your silo means that you concentrate for 
a week or two and the whole operation is done within that time. The two 
basic facts in favour of silo conservation are that you conserve your crop 
at the right stage, and you concentrate the work within a matter of a week 
or two. You have your food supply convenient to your hand, and in a clean 
and suitable form.—H. J. Bate at the B.A.S. Animal Husbandry Conference. 
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Increasing the Yield of Citrus Trees. 


R. J, BENTON, Senior Fruit Instructor. 

For some years it has been noticeable that citrus trees receiving large 
supplies of farmyard manure, or similar material supplemented with various 
fertilisers containing more or less nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
have been more consistent in cropiping than similar trees not treated so 
favourably. 

At first eight, such increased yield might be regarded as due to the organic.* 
matter supplied, but while organic matter is certainly of very great assist¬ 
ance and is necessary, other growers who have not been able to do more 
than rely on occasional green manure crops with occasional ai)plications 
of nitrogenous fertilisers are obtaining excellent results also. 

The deductions to be made from such experiences appear to be that 
nitrogen is the main fertiliser required, and is responsible for the increased 
productivity of the trees. Phosphoric acid and potash may be necessary, 
but the value of these is certainly not very apparent, and very small appli¬ 
cations are sufficient. 

Organic matter, however, is essential, for in its absence little benefit can 
be derived .from commercial fertilisers. It may be that in the conversion 
of organic matter into humus, chemical changes free sufficient phosphoric 
acid and potash for the re^iuirement of citrus fruits. 

During recent years in California, where citrus production has been 
widely studied as a business, the consensus of opinion of many investi¬ 
gators is expressed in a bulletin by R. W. Hodgson. He states that in 
Californian experience nitrogen is the only element, and organic matter 
the only other material which have been demonstrated to give measurable 
improvements in yield and tree health. He adds that applications of phos- 
1 horus and potassium have been made for six years, and no measurable 
improvement has been noted in certain experiments. 

About 200 lb. of nitrogen per acre is the amount recommended for young 
bearing trees, half of which amount is preferably applied in an organic 
bulky form, and the remainder in an inorganic or chemical form. For 
older trees—12 to 20 years old or more—^the applications may be increaseil 
to 300 lb. of nitrogen per a<"re. 

Such applications of nitrogen will appear tremendously heavy to many 
growers, especially when it is realised that the following amounts of 
fertilisers are required to provide 100 lb. only of nitrogen per acre, viz., 
dried blood, 8B3 lb.; blood and bone, 2,000 lb.; nitrate of soda, 066 lb.; 
sulphate of ammonia, 500 lb. Hodgson remarks that it does not appear 
to matter which of these nitrogenous manures are used, Tliey all appetir 
to give similar results, providing that they are applied in time for the tree^a 
requirements. 
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Very few, if any, of tke growers in this State have used applications so 
heavy as that stated; but on the Irrigation Area several growers have 
fertilised with sulphate of ammonia up to 8 lb. per tree, applying the whole 
in one*application late in the winter. At a recent meeting of the Research 
Bureau, at Griffith, Mr. E. S. West recommended applications up to 8 cwt. 
per acre for trees up to 12 years old. 

Mr. H. J. Braund, of Griffith, has conducted experiments for some years, 
and his experience is that trees which have been manured thus heavily ha\ e 
produced excellent crops this season, the quality of the fruit being excellent 
and not in the least inferior to that borne by trees manured with other than 
nitrogenous fertilisers, while the crops on trees manured with the latter 
are light. 

Mr. W. B. Stokes, in last month's Agricultural Gazette, roix)rts on the 
excellence of the results obtained from nitrogen at l^arara. Other instances 
are also on record whore a few trees only treated during the past season or 
two with nitrate of .soda or dried blood, the latter at up to 20 lb. [)er tree, 
have given superior results as rc^gards yield and health of irees. 

x\t this time of the season it is particularly opportune to draw attention 
to the need of manuring, and the recommendation made by tlie California 
authorities, supported by the advantages noted amongst .«ev(*ra] growers on 
the Murrumbidgec irrigation areas and in our coastal districts, sliould 
commend to all growers the practice of increasing the nitrogen .-supply. 
Chtrus trees will only return a yield in proportion to the amount of plant- 
food available. On many ochards it wcmld be more economieal 1o apply 
all the manure possible to half the number of trees. That i% half iho trees 
well fed will produce much more and better quality fruit tlinn tin* whole 
lot partially starved. 

On the results .so far noted trees up to 8 years old gr.-wing under 
average eonditions may rexjeivc up to 1 lb. of nitrogen, up to Vii y(*ar> old 
2 lb. of nitrogen, and up to 20 years 8 lb. nitrogen. It is desired to again 
stress the necessity of not omitting organic material—bush scrapings, new 
.soil, farmyard maiuire, or green nj^nuring, preferably of a nitrogenous 
nature, in order to reduce the necessity for .so much nitrogen in the 
chemical form. 

A.s to when the fertilisers should be applied, much will depend on the 
district, soil, and local conditions. Generally speaking, the trees remain 
in a dormant condition during the winter, but as spring advance.s a growth 
is made on which blossom buds- develop. Blossoming and fruit setting 
results. The production of further growth follows, and after that harden¬ 
ing off; further growth and production throughout the summer and 
autumn ensues until the trees gradually subside into a fruit-maturing 
and more or le.ss dormant stage through the winter. According to situa¬ 
tion and climatic conditions, most growth is usual in the autumn. The 
reason for this would appear to be very closely related to the supply of 
plant-food available during the seasons. 
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Freiiuent analyses of soils made throughout the year in California 
revealed that changes in tlie nitrate content of the soil were continually 
occurring. Whilst such changes are influenced somewhat by cultural 
treatments and seasonal conditions, generally speaking the nitrates (which 
are the only form of nitrogen of use to trees) are lowest in the winter and 
early spring. As summer advances, the supply is more plentiful, until a 
maximum is reached in autumn. It will be seen that when citrus trees 
push forth their growth in the spring, with the blossom buds, a very poor 
nitrate supply is naturally present to assist the tree. Neither is the supply 
veiy plentiful throughout the fruit-setting period, but later on in the 
autumn it is usually abundant. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that if nitrates are not present naturally 
when the tree is making a heavy demand for them, as is surely the case 
during blossoming and fruit-setting, a larger proportion of blossoms must 
be starved off. The beet preventive of this will manifestly be an artificial 
supply of nitrates. The nitrogen fertiliser most prompt in this respect 
is nitrate of soda, which should be applied immediately prior to bud¬ 
bursting. Sulphate of ammonia and dried blood, having each to be con- 
vcrte<l into nitrates, should be applied at least a month prior to bud¬ 
bursting. Gretm leguminous croxw which supply a proportion of nitrogen 
should be turned under at least six weeks prior to the first bud burst. 

As to whether the fertilisers should be i)ut on in one or more applications 
is dependent on several factors. In some places the rainfall is low and 
the soil rehmtive. In such cases one application wall probably give as 
good results as two applications. But in other districts where leaching 
may be experienced, or where heavy falls of rain are apt to occur, the 
application should be of greater benefit if distributed in two or three 
amounts, the first being the heaviest. The second or third applications 
should bo made by December, especially in districts subject to frosts. It 
is necessary that the growth of trees be well hardened before winter. 

Though a certain kind of nitrogenous manure may be found to be espe¬ 
cially suitable for particular soils, it will i>robably be found most advan¬ 
tageous to vaiy the kind of fertiliser after two or three seasons for a year 
or two. The nitrogen content of the application, however, should be noted, 
and the quantity applied should vary in accordance with the source of 
nitrogen. In other words, if 2 lb. of nitrate nitrogen, supplied in the form 
of sulphate of ammonia gives good results, and it is decided (in obedience 
to the need for change occasionally) to use dried blood instead, it will be 
necessary to apply a greater weight of dried blood than of sulphate of 
ammonia to afford tlie same quantity of nitrate nitrogen*. Dried blood 
contains about 12 per cent, nitrogen, and sulphate of ammonia 20 per cent. 

For growers who believe that phosphoric acid and potash are necessary 
to their trees, a good mixture is as follows:— 

G cwt. sulphate of ammonia. 

- 3 cwt. superphosphate. 

cwt. sulphate of potash. , • 
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This mixture may be applied at the rate of 1 lb. per tree for each year 
of the tree^s age. Thus, a 10-year-old tree would receive 10 lb. of this 
mixture, which would coutaiu 1.1 lb. nitrogen, .6 lb, phosphoric acid, and 
.7 lb. potash. 

Many growers purchase ready-mixed fertilisers for their citrus crops, 
Whilst such practice has its advantage, in that small quantities of indi¬ 
vidual fertilisers are not obtained, and the labour of mixing the ingredients 
is avoided, it is sure that the method is not an economical one. 

When a ready-mixed fertiliser is applied it may prove of benefit to the 
trees or crop. In all probability, however, the benefit is provided by only 
one of the ingredients of the fertiliser. What then becomes of the rest 
of the material? The experiences quoted earlier in this article suggest 
that the purchase of the unused portions of the ready-mixed fertiliser has 
been a waste of money. It is therefore strongly recommended that growers 
should mix their own fertilisers and reserve an evenly grown lot of trees 
for a fertilising experiment on their own account. 

The article, ^‘Manurial and Fertiliser Practice in Citrus Production,'^ 
by Mr. W. le Gay Brereton, whicli appeared in the Agricultural Gazette of 
March, 1927, should be read in conjunction with this one. 

Summarising, growers are recommended to increase the nitrate content 
of the soil with the object of improving the production and the quality 
of citrus fruits. This can be effected by— 

1. Providing the best cultural treatment possible at the correct time. 

2. Providing an ample supply of humua by applying organic matter 

and growing green manure crops. 

3. Supplementing the nitrate content of the soil by applications of 

nitrogen as already stated. 


Aoriculturax Sooibties’ Shows. 


Sbobbtabiks are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of tneir forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 


Society and Secretary. 
Condobolin (J. M. Oooney) 
inabo(R.Day) 

Wagga Wagga (F. H. Croaker) 
Bogan Gate Egan) 

Parkee ( L. S. Seaborn) .. 
Grenfell (P. Mylechame) 
JuneeCG. W. Scrivener) .. 
Lake CanrelUgo (J. B. Costello) 
Ungarie <L. C. Adamson) 

West Wyalong (A. Andrew) 
ManildralJ. Langl<«y) 

Young (T. A. Tester) 
GunnedahtM C. Tweedie) 
Forbes (E. A. Audten) 
Oanmain tC. C Henderson) 
Oowra (E. P. Todhunter) 
Albury (A. G. Young) 
Barmedman (S. S. Penberthy) 
Marrumburrah ^W. Worner) 


Date. 

Aug. 16,17 
.. 17 

„ 33, 24, 26 

M 24 
„ 80 , 81 

„ 30, 31 

„ 30,31 

.. 31 


6.7 
6, 7 * 

6, 7, 8 
6, 7.8 
6.7 

13.14 

18.14 

13, 14, 16 
14 

20, 21 


Sooiety and Secretary. 
Canowindra (W. £. Frost) 
Temora (A. I). Ness) 
Boorowa(W. Thompson) 
Barellan <W. Colville) .. 
Hiilston <>1. Peevers) 

Corowa (H. G. Not'ton) .. 
Ardlethan 

QoandiiUla (V. Talbot) * 
Hay (Q. O. McCracken) .. 
Narraodera (M. P. Murray > 
Ariahratk(M. Ootlings .. 
Brlbbaree (J. Austin) 
Oeniliquin (P. Kagan) 
Grirtlth tW. SelHn) 
Milllhorpe (W. P. Smith) 
Cootamundra (Annual) (W. 
Brunoon) 

Lismora (H. Pritchard) .. 
JUbioD Park (H. U. Hobart) 


W. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Date. 

20,21 
20, 21, 22 
22, 28 
28 
30 

80, Oct. 1 
6 


6 

5.6 
11 , 12 
12 
12 

18.10 
18, 10 
18. 10 


25,26 

Nov. 16,17,18 
Deo. 81, Jan. 2 


Dapto (B. G. Coghlin) .. 
Ctmnook (D. B. McGilvary) 
Newcastle (B. J. Dann) .. 


.. Jan. 13,14 
.. Feb. 16.17.18 
.. „ 81 to 26. 


1928. 

I Nimmitabel (R. Draper) .. 
Taree (R. Plummer * 
.Armidale (A. McArthur).. 


6 to 8 
13 to 16 
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Pure Seed* 

Gsowxsa Bxoommbkdbd bt thb Dbpa.&txbkt. 

Thb Department of Agrioultnre publishes monthly in the AgrievUnral Gazette a list 
of growen of pare seed of good quality of various oroM, in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of wonc, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable source: ^f supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 

growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydi^y, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending porohasem are imvised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pm seed growen are rsqnirsd to famish saeh month a statement of the qnantlti 
of seed on hand. Siieh statmnent most reach the Department not lator than the f 2tb 
of Iho month. 

PItIdPsos— 

French Qtey.Principal, H. A. College,^ Richmond. 

Lima.Principal. H.A. College, Richmond. 

PokUoee — 

Satisfaction.Hillen and Leokie, Cherragorang,” Taralga. 

J. J. Maloney, jun., Stoneqnarry-road, Taralga. 

Early Manistee . J. Cusack, Stonequarry-road^ Taralga. 

Factor.K, Bowen, Springeide, via Orange. 

W ReddacM, Milgarra, Tenteriield, 

Carman No. 1.Johns Bros., *‘Strathalb3rn,’* Myrtleville, 

Bat low Kedsnooth . T. A. Howartl, Cottawalla, Crookwell. 

B. M. Herring “ Sheen,” Batlow. 

Maize — 

Early Morn .J. S« Whan, Llangothlin. 

Fitzroy.F. W. Hill, Yarramalong, 

l.<eaming .Manager. ExpiTirnent Farm, Grafton. 

Oraeeee — 

Sudan Grass.Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Yanco. 

C. Bennett, Forbes-road, Cowra, 

Swezi Sorghums — 

Collier.Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Selection No. 61 .Mani^r, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Sacoaline .Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


The Effect of Envibonmekt. 

Thf effect of a marked change of conditions, such as from a hot to a cool 
climate, from acid to calcareous soils, from plains to hills, Ac., is so very 
great with most domesticated animals and plants that those individuals 
submitted to it, particularly if they be bred and reared in the changed 
conditions, develop differently from the original stock, and to such an extent 
as to be at least as distinct from their ancestors as a different strain, and in 
some CHses as distinct as a different breed. The environmental effect on 
the development and breeding powers of animals is so great that individuals 
of the same blood, reared in separated localities, where the natural conditions 
are unlike, behave in breeding as if there was no blood relationship between 
them.—W. J. 8PAFFt5ni) in the South Australian Journal of AffrivuUure, 
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Tttbercle-7bb£ Hebds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements bf 'the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared tubercle-free/* ^d, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each 
herd;— 


Owner. 

Address. 

Breed. 

Kumber 

tested. 

Expiry date of 
this certiOcatfon. 

Hygienic Dairy Company ... 

Gleiifield Farm, 
Casula. Liverpool. 


113 

16 Aug., 

1927. 

New England Girls* 

Armidale . 


11 

16 Oct., 

1927. 

Grammar School. 






Lunacy Department 

Morisset Mental 


16 

18 Oct, 

1927. 

Department of Education... 

Hospital. 

May villa Homes ... 


1 

6 

3 Nov., 

1927. 

Do do 

Eastwood Home 


10 

3 Nov., 

1927. 

Do do 

Hurlatone Agricul¬ 
tural High School. 


47 

4 Nov., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Rydalmere Mental 
Hospital. 


61 

23 Nov,, 

1927. 

A. E. Collins. 

Hazel hurst Dairy, 
Bowral. 


10 

6 Dec., 

1927. 

Miss Brennan . 

Arrankaiiip, Bowral 


27 

7 Dec., 

1927. 

Lunacy Department 

Call an Park Menial 
Hospital. 


1 26 

15 Dec., 

1927. 

Department of Education . 

Yanco Agricultural 
High School. 


26 

12 Jan., 

1928 

A. V. ChaflFey . 

** Lilydale,” Glen 
Innes. 


15 

25 Jan., 

1928. 

Lunacy Department 

Ken more Mental 
Hospital. 

...... 

99 

1 Feb., 

1928. 

Walaroi College . 

Orange . 


2 

3 Feb., 

1928. 

Lunacy Departinent 

Orange Mental Hos¬ 
pital. 


3 

7 Feb., 

1928. 

Australian Missionary 

Cooranbong ... 


51 

11 Feb., 

1928. 

College. 



1 



Department of Education ... 

Gosford Farm Homes 


18 1 

18 May, 

1928. 

William Thompson Masonic 
Schools. 

Baulkhara Hills 

• ea • • » 

31 

31 May, 

1928. 

E. P. Perry. 

Nundorah, Parkville 

Guerns’y 

30 

8 June, 

1928. 

Walter Bnrke . 

Bellcfaire Stud Farm, 
Appin. 

Jersey.. 

38 

11 June, 

1928. 

H, W. Burton Bradley 

Sherwood > Farm, 
Moorland. 

Jersey.. 

70 

16 Juue, 

1928 

Department of Education ... 

Mittagong Farm 

H omes. 


30 

22 June, 

1928. 

Sacred Heart Convent 

Bowral . 


11 

23 June, 

1928. 

R. Borns w. . 

Wilga Glen Dairy, 
Coonamble. ■. . 


49 

23 June, 

1928. 

Dominican Convent... 

Moss.yale , ... 


4 

24 June, 

1928. 


—•Max HfiNB^^fObief Vefterinary Surgeon. 
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Poultry Notes* 

August. 

JAMES HADLINGTON. Poultry Expert. 

During the past few months these notes have been mainly devoted to dis¬ 
cussing the economic side of poultry farming. This has been due to a 
somewhat uneasy feeling about the immediate future of the poultry in¬ 
dustry. That feeling still exists, and may become accentuated as tlie flush 
season of production is reached. However, sufficient has been said 
inform readers of the main facts in the economic position confronting 
them, and, since a conference has now been called by the Department, those 
engaged in the industry will have an opportunity to discuss their own 
problems. Nothing will be lacking on the part of the Department to assist 
poultry farmers in their battle for better returns for their products. It is 
therefore proposed to leave these discussions just now’, and to return to 
matters in connec'tion with the work on the farm. 

Brooding. 

The most important w’ork on the farm at j^resent is the rearing of the 
young stock. Brooding, which usually occupies the first six to seven 
weeks of the life of the diicken, is the most critical time. It is 
during this stage that fully 80 per cent, of chickens are lost, the causes 
for the most part being so simple that one sometimes wonders at the 
complex ideas which prevail as to the main causes of the troubles that 
occur. It is not too much to say that hundreds of poultry farmers every 
season worry themselves almost to distraction in the endeavour to find out 
the cause of big losses in chickens. At the first sign of trouble disease is 
naturally suspected—and, of course, disease there may be, but experience 
ill investigating these troubles, and in the actual rearing of many hundreds 
of thousands of chickens, has shown that full 90 ixsr ceriit. of the failures 
in brooding are not due primarily to disease, but to faulty rearing. Thi- 
is the last thing the average farmer will admit, but nevertheless it is true. 

Factors Mostly Responsible. 

The factors mostly responsible for faulty brooding are low temperatures 
and the crow’ding of too many chickens together, either of which conditions 
will bring about all the symptoms described in almost every disease to which 
chickens are liable. If these facts were more generally recognised, the life 
of the average poultry farmer, in respect of peace of mind and financial 
results, would become a bed of roses compared with wliat it mostly is at 
present. 

Let us then examine some of the main factors in the two items men¬ 
tioned. Taking low temperatures first, the minimum degree of temperature 
requixed has frequently been laid down in these notes and in other 
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publications issued by the Department, but, in order to continue the present 
discussion and keep them fresh in the minds of iKmltry keeipera, they may be 
repeated:— 

Miktmum TBMPBKAVtTHSs foa Beoooistq Ohiokens. 

First week .95 to 90 degrees Fab. 

Second and third week.86 to 82 m 

Fourth and fifth week.82 to 76 ,, 

During the sixth week in warm weather and the seventh week in cold 
weather the chickens can be gradually weaned from art*'*'*ial warmth. It 
should be understood that these are the lowest temperav \ compatible 
with safety. Lower temperature^s will not keep the chickens 1* crowding* 
—which is the main function of applied heat. In many brooding arrange¬ 
ments it is found difficult to maintain even the minimum temperatures 
stipulated above, but it should be mentioned that, so long ^as the brooder 
is of such a type as will allow of the chickens withdrawing from an over¬ 
heated zone, a much higher range of temperature can be allowed; such, for 
instance, as:— 

Highsr Permissible Temperatures. 

First week ... . ... ..90 o 100 degrees. 

Second and third w’eek .. . 85 to 95 ,, 

Fourth and fifth week . 76 to 85 ,, 

In no case, however, should chickens be confined in these temperatures. 
In fact, it is a mistake to confine them to the heated portion of the brooding 
arrangement at all. No design of brooder is perfect unless it allows of the 
chickens working from the heated portion to a cooler zone, and the latter 
should not be too cold, particularly for chickens up to a month old. The 
beet arrangement is; (1) the brooder proper; (2) a cool area, say, inside the 
brooder house; and (3) the outside runs. 

Another important point is that at any time chickens are best kept inside 
the brooder house up to the end of the first w^eek, but particularly so during 
the cool months. This will save quite a lot of the concentrated attention 
necessary to keep baby chickens under proper control, because during cold 
or cloudy days they have a tendency to stay away from their heated com¬ 
partment, and get chilled. 

It might be pointed out that any deductions on the hypothesis that 
chickens can be brooded without heat or such arrangements as those sug¬ 
gested is beside the question. If heat is used there must be plenty of it, 
and the precautions suggested are necessary in the case of heated brooders. 
Nor should the fanner delude himself by ideas only too prevalent that 
brooding without heat is conducive to hardiness, and that tihe chickens 
which die in cold brooding are better dead anyway. These are shibboleths 
that should be given no credence by the farmer who is looking for results. 
Not but what chickens can be successfully brooded without artificial heat. 
They can be so raised, but the two systems have very little in common, and 
ideas applied to one are not in all respects applicable to the other. 

4^ong the errors into which the chicken raiser using heated brooders 
is likely to fall are: (a) that this heating apparatus is incapable of generat¬ 
ing su&ient heat to maintain the desired temperatures; and (6) the heating 
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apparatus is quite ef^cient, but owing to unsuitable arrangements for oun- 
serving the heat in the brooder proper, the requisite temperatures may not 
be maintained. As an illustration, we can take the hot water circulating 
system. With either boxes or hovers, if the aperture through which the 
chickens pass into the heated chamber is not sufficiently protected by a 
fairly heavy slitted curtain of, say, check kersey or some such material, 
the warmth will be dissipated and sufficient temperature will not be 
retained. The same thing can occur through draughts passing through the 
brooder house, hence all heated brooder houses should be entirely enclosed 
except for windows made to open front and back. 

Many operators work brooders without thermometers, relying on their 
sense of touch to judge the temperature, or on the fact that the chickens 
spread out or crowd together as the case may be. These methods are most 
unreliable, because the sense of feeling to warmth depends largely on 
external temperature. If, for instance, it is a cold day or night, the tem- 
jierature of the brooder will feel hot in comparison with the same tempera¬ 
ture on a warm day or night. Peeling is therefore not to be relied upon. 

Heatiiig Arrangements. 

There are pitfalls, too, in the operation of the heater, whether it be a 
lamp or a coke-heated stove. Draughts, for instance, are a source of danger 
in that the lamp can be blown out or made to smoke. If it goes out the 
chickens will crowd to get warmth and the troubles already referred to 
are almost certain to occur, wdiile if the lamp smokes there is danger of 
fire. The fact that a lamp or a heater has been out is not always con¬ 
nected with trouble that often manifests itself some days after. The inci¬ 
dent is forgotten and the trouble, when it is observed, is put down to 
disease. Only ordinary care is necessary to obviate the possibility of a 
lamp going out. It should be kept clean, the wick properly trimmed, and 
the best of kerosene only used. The lamp should be sufficiently large to do 
the work required of it without the necessity of too big a light, which is 
always risky. 

With regard to coke-heated boilers or stoves, it is essential that the heater 
should be large enough to do the work required, and with a little reserve 
of power in case of necessity. Proper and skilful stoking are necessary to 
good results. The coke should be broken to an even size, should be kept 
dry, and should be put into the heater in such a way as will ensure its 
being compact without packing. It should never be rammed down, as it 
may jamb and the fire burn out from under the jambed mass, in which case 
the brooder will be found cold in a few hours. For this reason the night 
stoking should be particularly carefully done. 

There are other things that can happen to a heater, either from care¬ 
lessness or from want of knowledge. If, for instance, a draught is allowed 
to come direct to the fire box it may cut away the fire, which will perhaps 
be found burnt out in the morning, and the whole system be cooled down. 
Then, again, there must be a co-ordinated adjustment between the damper 
in the flue and the draught plate below the fire-box. If these are not 
properly adjusted so that the intake is co-ordinated with the pull from 
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the flue the heater will work irregularly, eometimes burning out when 
there is a wind blowing, or going out when there is a calm. In either 
case the result to the brooder is the same. 

All these things call for the exercise of care and good judgment at every 
point, and they are very material to the success of brooding. 



A Good Type of Brooder. 

One of the difiJculties met with in setting up a poultry keeper in a small 
way has been the want of a suitable lamp brooder. There are a number of 
brooders heated by lamps, but very few are on right principles. The 
accompanying illustration shows one that is being exhibited on the Better 
Farming Train, which embodies the same principles as the box system in 
the hot water circulation. 


Pasture improvement trials on the North Coast show that Kikuyu grass- 
stands the winter and dry spells better than paspalum, and farmers are 
advised to make plantings of this grass during September or October. 
Those who have already tried this grass speak highly of its carrying 
capacity and milk-producing qualities. Boots of Kikuyu are obtainable 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
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Orchard Notes* 
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W. J. ALLEN and H. BBOADFOOT. 

Growers who have not yet completed their ploughing should do all in their 
power to finish this important operation as soon as possible. The great 
advantages of early ploughing are that it puts the land in a good condition 
to absorb winter rains, exposes the soil to the beneficial influences of winter 
frosts, and assists in decomposition of organic matter that has been 
ploughed in. It is impossible to forecast what a season is going to be, and 
if the ploughing is delayed until the spring there is a possibility that the 
trees and the crop will be adversely affected. 

Manarmg. 

This is a good time to give citrus trees a good dressing of fertiliser, 
except in tlie case of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, whidi should 
not be applied until September. 

Planiiiig. 

The planting of deciduous trees may be continued this month, though 
earlier planting is always dt^sirable, as a tree placed in its permanent posi¬ 
tion is making good growth long before it commences to shoot in spring. 
Citrus trees may be planted in localities where late frosts are unknown. 
In localities where late frosts are likely to occur it is better to defer planting 
until any danger from frost is over. 

Grafting. 

This work may be carried out in many districts later this month. Any 
unprofitable trees should be grafted with better varieties. Great care should 
be exercised in selecting the wood for grafting, and only scions from trees 
which have produced good crops of good quality fruit should be used. A 
bulletin on budding and grafting may be obtained on application to the 
Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Sydney; price lOd., post frCe. 

Insect Pests. 

A strict watch should be kept for San Jose scale, as there is still time to 
spray any trees which have not yot commenced to shoot and which are 
infested with this pest. Miscible spraying oil has proved the most eflicacious 
in keeping it in check. 

Cherry and peach trees which are infested with aphis should receive an 
application of spraying oil as late as possible before the buds burst *a 
spring. A good force is necessary to break up the clusters of aphis, and the 
spraying* must be thoroughly done. It may bo necessary to follow with an 
application of nicotine extract after the trees commence tih sheet. If this 
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pest is not kept in check it will do a considerable amount of damage. 
Aphis not only interferes considerably with the current yearns crop, but also 
interferes with the crop of the following year. 

Fongeiit Dkeates. 

Powdery mildew appears to be on the increase in many of the chief 
apple-growjng districts, particularly on such varieties as Jonathan and 
Sturmer, and growers would be well advised to give every attention to it. 
When pruning this winter the removal of all infected twigs, and later a 
spraying with colloidal, atomised, or atomic sulphur are the only com¬ 
pletely satisfactory ways of keeping this disease in check. 


The PoBsiBiLiTiBS BOB Sheep at Dorbiqo. 

For some time the Department has been interested in investigating the 
possibilities of sheep-raising on the Dorrigo tableland, and Mr. E, A. Elliott, 
•Sheep and Wool Expert, has recently paid several visits to the locality to 
inspect the stock already there, and to report on the suitability of the 
coimtry and the likelihood of sheep-raising developing into a pr*»fitrtble 
occupation. 

In his report Mr. Elliott ix>inted out that crossbred sheep could be run on 
some of the i)oorer lands, if healthy sheei> were selected and ordinary care 
was taken in management, but the raising of sheep as a sole means of 
revenue on the poorer soils should not be considered seriously at present. 

Cattle would need to be run during the flush season to keep down the 
excessive growth of feed, and dog-proof boundary fences would be necessary, 
as dingoes were very numerous and yarding flocks of any size nightly was 
out of the question on the steep and hilly country. In any case yarding at 
night would not entirely obviate the dingo menace, as attacks are made in 
the d:aytime at no great distance from buildings. A dingo-proof fence 
would cost between £lOO and £150 per mile. Sheep-proof subdivision fenct*s 
would require to be built, as sheep require a change of padidoetks. Healthy 
sheep only should be purchased, and drenching would ne^ to be resorted to 
at the first sign of falling off in condition. Dipping would also be nectessary, 
while the question of getting the right type of sheep into the district would 
have to be considered. 

Running fine-woolled sheep, or raising sheep for wool alone would not be 
profitable, as this typo of sheep suffered most from the wet weather, while the 
wool of these sheep was also badly affected on the back, being harsh, dry, 
and discoloured from the same cause. Medium to fine crossbred sheep would 
suit the conditions best; this was borne out by the healthy state of the sheep 
of this type seen, and the more natural appearance of their wool. Romney 
Marsh crossbreds would be the best type to run, and some of the country 
seen would carry three sheei> to the acre or more, with large cattle to keep 
down the taller growth. The Romney cross, of fine to medium class, would 
c*ut a fairly profitable fleece, and the sheep could be expected to withstand 
the extremely wet conditions at times experienced better than any other type 
of sheep. They would also provide a good carcase. 

A very important factor was the market, as the local butchers preferred 
to get their sheep from Flemington or to drive them down from the Guy 
Fawkes district. This difficulty might be overcome if a regular supply 
could be ensured. 
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The Farm Forestry Questionnaire. 

A Summary of BiBplibs Becbiybb. 


E. H, ANDEESON, B.Sc.(Agi.), Botanic Gardens, Sydney,. 

In May of last year a Tninute was submitted to the Director of tlie Botanic 
Ihmleiis, Dr. Darnell-Smith, dealing with the desirability of bringing before 
farmers and landowners the great value of trees on fai*m and pastoral areas, 
either in the form of shelter belts, breakwinds, and sliade trees, or as 
plant^Jtions for the supply of timber and fuel for local and domestic use. It 
was felt that too little attention had been given rn the past to the many 
advantages of shelter ibelts, and to the details of their formation and care. 

The need for urging the development of private plantations was also 
becoming increasingly apparent, as the original supplies of timber and fm'^l 
iiad, in many districts, become practically exhausted, or were in measurable 
distiince ot })eing cut out. It was pointed out that there was a marked lack 
of sufficient reliable data, particularly as regards the species suitable for 
certain districts and for the various purposes required. 

A certain amount of information already existed in this regard, but 
much of its accuracy had not been determined, and it was often too vague 
and general to he applied to particular rc^quiremonts. With a vic^w to co- 
<»rdinating exi'^ting information and acquiring further details on this 
subjo(‘t, a line of work was indicated, one branch of which consisted of the 
issuing of a questionnaire d<'aling with the matter. It waa proT-K)sed to 
forward this questionnaire to any i^erson or society by whom it was expected 
the re<piir(‘d infonnation could be supplied. In this way the opinions and 
c^xpfri(‘iLce of fanners and graziers would be secured and utilised to the 
best advantage. 

Scope of the Qaestioiinaire. 

The queetionnairc contained seven questions, the pur}x>rt of whieli may lx* 
briefly indicated. 

Tlie first question dealt with the species of trees most suitable in any 
particular district for windbreaks (both orchard and paddock), 
.shade and shelter, fuel and general timber, both for hardwood and 
softw^ood piaflpposes. 

The second question asked for a list of shrubs most suitable for use in 
wdndbreak formation. 

In qiKJstion iliree, the pt.*rson or societ.v was asked to mention any 

given in tlie lists which were particularly susceptible to frost, 
drought, insect, or fungous iiqury. 

The foui*th question asked for an opinion whetluT windbreaks ami 
«ihelter belts were of particular value in the district dealt with. 

Any sihortage of timber and fuel for domestic use was required to be 
mentioned in question five. 
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Quoetion six asked for local evidenice of erosion of the land surface 
following on the removal of forest or shrub cover. 

The last (iiu^ion made iirovision for any general remarks on the 
suibjeet. 

Copied!* of this questionnaire were printed, and a lai'ge number wertj dis¬ 
tributed throughout the State. The co-opei*ation of the Forestry Commission 
was sought and obtained, tliereby securing tlio valuable assistance of forestry 
offieefl*s in the various districts. Copit's were sent to stock insjiectors, slaif 
surveyors, fruit inspectors, field officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
liranches of the Agricultural Bureau, and a number of private farmers, 
graziers, bee-keepers, etc. 

Two bundrtKl and thirty-nine copies were filled in and returntHl, tla* 


returns being classified as follows:— 

Forestry Commission officer.s .. . . . . .. 57 

Slock insiH^ctors . . . . . . . . . . 52 

Agri«*ultural Bureau Brand k . . . . . 48 

Surveyors (Lands Department) . . . . . . 24 

Fruit inspectors .. .. . . . . . . . 8 

Farm managiu’s and senior instnictoiv . . . . 7 

Private individuals . . . . . . . 40 

O.P. inspectors .. .. .. . . .. .. *3 


Thcs(‘ wer(‘ r<‘preventative of practically every district in the Stat(‘ and 
of many view peunts. 

Classification of the Replies. 

The information contained in these rerdics was, gonirally H|K^aking. both 
copious and valuable, and thi.s ojiportunity is taken of thanking those who 
so generously made their knowlinlge and ex|>ovienee availahl(‘. With their 
co-operation the Department has been able to t.'ike advantage of the experi¬ 
ence of men familiar with the needs and peculiar feature^ of tlieir ])a]'ticuhn' 
districts by a lifelong association therewith. 

The task of eo-ordinating the information was a fairly heavy om\ par- 
ticirlarly as many of the writers gave valuable details, which, although not 
directly concerned with any of the questions, had an interesting bearing on 
tlif‘ general subject-matter and could not 1 m^ n(^glecte<l. 

The State was divided into districts, and the r<»|)li(*s w(U‘e elo/SsifiiMJ lor 
(‘jich division. The clioice of species most sJiitnhle for the various ]>ur)) 0 '.(*s 
outlined varied fairly considoTably, and thesK* wore tabulated in order r>f 
preference for each district. The value of some f*hoiees was eonsidorahly 
enhanced by short not('s dcialing with the i)ariicular merits, rate of growth, 
durability, etc., of certain trees, while others |K>inted out <lrawha<‘ks 1o 
species which were fairly widely grown in th<*ir distriet. 

The Advantage of Botanical Names, 

A few iwints may be mentioned in connection with the rei>lit^-> r(^<*eivtHl. 

Firstly, the advantage of being able to give a lM:)tanical as well ak a 
common name was amply demonstrated. The majority of (*orres|)ondcints 
were unable to give botanical names, particularly of native species, thus 
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inaking the work of exact idontihcation rather difficult. For iustancc, 
many listed in thek choice of species sucli vat?u<i names as wattles/’ 

stringybarks,” boxes/’ ^‘gums/’ etc. These names might well refer to 
any one of half a dozen or jnorc species in their particular distri<*t. Of 
course, where only one species of stringybark was known occur in any 
particular locality, the work of exact identification was simple. On the 
other hand, four or five boxes might Ik; known to grow in one ]Kirti<;ular 
area, in which case the general term box ” would cjury no siK^cifie .signifi¬ 
cance. The situation was further ciomplicated hy the fact of one v^K"<*ies 
being known by half a dozen <;ommon names, and the one common narn<‘ 
being applied to different species in the same district. Jn most case^, lio^- 
ever, th(' exact identification of the species mentioned could bt; determined 
with a minimum margin for error, whilst in a few castes the choice of 
sfxicies had to he disregarded on account r)f vagmmtsis. Wlierc dctmicd suffi- 
eicntly important, the person furnishing u return was ask(*d for inat(u*ial 
of the species in question in order that determinations might he made. 

Popular names would iuor<‘ exact if given (as they frequently aiv;) a 
(lualifying adjective, such a^^ ‘‘white box/’ “red gum/’ &c.; but the employ- 
uKuit of botani(*a1 uaiiu's is tln^ only sure way of acquiring exa(*t and 
reliable information. That flu* designation of a particular speeie^ hy a 
botanical name is only a matter of habit is sihowu by tlic wide use of the 
term Phus for that particular species. Tt would apix^wr iu^t as 

easy to call tin* “blue gum’’ Eu(nJjfitfiis saliaria ns to (ad! the “ Monttu'cy 
])inc” Ph'Ks insignis. 

A second point notic(‘d was the fairly wide range of sp(‘ei(‘s listed for one 
particular divi'^i^»n. For instance, in the Central W(‘stern Slopes division, 
thirty-four ditferent specit's \v<*rc mentioned iKung suitable for jmdilock 
luvaks. Wlien tlu'se were listed in order of t)reference, how(*ver, it Avas 
luOiced that tlio first soA^cn or eight reeeiA^exl a fairly large number of jirefer- 
laiees, Avlicrech th<‘ majority ri‘ccived only tAvo or three. 

An interesting feature was the prominent plac;e gi\^en to native sprcii*> 
for '^helter Ik'Us and shade tnH‘s. This might he due t<> a realisation of the 
true facts of tlic cus(*, viz., that in many »*as<\s our own native tr(K*s, h*‘ing 
nda]»ted to local conditions, provide the mosit cfficsient and reliable breaks, 
or it juight he <Ine to the laek of introdueccl tre(*s in the district, itr to a 
want of knoAA’h’dgc concerning them. For orchard breaks, however, the 
maj(u*it.v of c.]]oi(*os fell on intr<Kl'uee<l tnx^s. A desirable, feature wa.s tlie 
apiiarent realisation of the ust*fulnc^s of existing indigemous timlv r Ix'lts 
for break'^. ospeeially if eut ha<‘k and allowi'd to eoppiee. 

The Value of Windbreaks and Shelter Belts. 

(')f the 239 replies received to Question 4 <m the above subject, fourteen 
made a non-committal statement or neglected to answer this particular 
question; 225 gave definite replies, and of these 191, or 85 jicr cent., were 
def*id(Klly of the opinion that windbreaks and .shelter bolts AA^ere of particular 
value in thedr districts. The remaining 15 per cent, stated that windbreaks 
in their districts were not jiartieularly necessary, a.s sufficient shelter 
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already existed in >the form of natural l)elt6 of timber, or was a&rded by 
tho hilly nature of the country. Tliese referred more especially to areas 
where very little cleai'ing had been carried out, and where farm lands were 
surrounded by natural forests, as, for example, in the far South Coast 
(Mstrict. 

The view of the majority appeared to be that clearing of land for settle¬ 
ment had been earried out injudiciously in many j>art9, no provision being 
made for shade and shelter. The oountrj* was becoming too open, and in 
places was entirely denuded of standing trees. Where large estates had 
been cut up many of the smaller holdings consisUd of areas entirely under 
cultivation, and possessed nothing in the way of shade and shelter. The 
majority emphasised the importance of shelter for stock, and indicated that 
loss due to insufficient shelter was often heavy, especially after shearing 
and during the lambing period. 

According to local occupation the importance of shelter for stock, cvop9 
or orchards was emphasised. The two most striking features of tho replie.s 
were, firstly, the almost unanimous decision in favour of the value of wind¬ 
breaks in increasing the productivity of the land, benefiting stock, and 
adding to the comfort of the homestead and its dwellers, and, smjndly, 
the small amount of work that had been done by farmers and graziers in 
end(jav(uiring to establish solicitor belts. The imiMirtance of, and ne<?e8sity 
for, shelter belts was clearly recognised, but few steps had been taken to 
bring about these desiraible features. The cause of this appears to be due 
to one or both of the following factors:— 

(a) In many parts the value of shelter belts is only just being as-essfd at 
its true worth. In the past, natural forests and belt^ of timber have been 
sufficient to provide shelter for adjacent farms and pastoral nrc^is, and it i-- 
only ('omparatively re(*ently that the country is ibocoming too open .and 
wind swept; 

(h) The lack of sufficient information and publicity. If given the stiniuln-, 
of convincing arguments for establishing windbreaks and reliable informa¬ 
tion concerning planting, formation, treatment, and suitable species, tlie 
vague agreement of the landowner with a general principle would doubth'^^j^ 
become ciystalliscd into a definite decision to bring about its practical 
application. 

Timber and Fuel Shortage, 

Of the replies received under this heading 142 (or fil per cent.) reix)rted 
no shortage of tiraibcr and fuel for domestic use, 67 (or 29 per cent.) re¬ 
ported a definite shortage, and 24 (or 10 ix^r cent.) indicated a coming 
shortage. 

Although the majority report, no lack of timber or fuel in their distjdct, 
an appreciaible number indicate a more or less serious shortage. This is 
acute in parts, but in others is limited to the vicinity of towns and to the 
more settled areas. A number are of the opinion that although prcscuit 
supplies are sufficient, the timber and fuel resources are fast dwindling, 
and it is only a matter of time when the demand will exceed the supply. 
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Some regard the problem as one for the future, but futuro needs can only be 
8Ui>plied by present planting. In many cases it was reported that timber 
and fuel had to be carted considerable distances, whereas a supply on the 
spot would save both time and money. In parts, not only was the present 
supply practically eachausted, but the future supply was seriously thrciitened 
by the enforced cutting of saplings and young growth for fuel. The bettor 
grades of timiber, and particularly those suitable for fencing and building-?, 
were being cut out, inferior species only being abundant. 

Erosion. 

Dealing with the subject of erosion of the land surface ninety-four returns 
stated that there was local evidence of erosion following on removal of 
forest or scrub clover. A fair number left the question unanswered, and it 
was evident that the inquiry could have been made a little clearer. For 
instaiK'e, it might have been pointed out that erosion is not limited to the 
if^ults of rain and stream action, but may be also due to wind action. 

Many ])artioular instances were given where serious erosion of agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral lands has followed on the removal of forest cover. These 
instances may ho grouped under the following heads:— 

(a) Firosion due to wind action—for example, the open, wind-swept, red 
soil plains which had been converted into scalded plains by scrub removal, 
nverstocking, and the rabbit pest; also the drifting soils and surface erosion 
of the mnllee lands cleared for wheat-growing. 

(h) Erosion due to rain and stream action—as for example, the channel¬ 
ling and was^iing away of useful lands on slopes, erosion on alluvial flats 
and along the* banks of rivers, the sanding up of streams, dams, and reser¬ 
voirs, and the gradual improvement of good lands by the washing away of 
the finer soil particles. 

A numiber of the examples given may be quoted as follows:— 
iSix miles from Camden, at Glcnmore, acres of rich hilly ground are as 
bare as the floor, and carry no timber or grass. Twenty or thirty years ago 
this was rich soil growing good <*rops. Across the road a hundred yards away 
from this is a valuable forest of beautiful spotted gum/^—L. O. W. Smart, 
Ffipcr Burragorang. 

Sixteen years ago it took a week of steady rain to show discoloration of 
the waters of the ITarara CrKdc. Twenty-four hours is euougli now. The 
creek has silted up, and it is possible to wade across in places where 10 feet 
depth was a few years ago.”—A. A. Oollan, Gosford. 

‘^I know land that twenty-five years ago would carry a sheep to the acre 
that is unstockable to-day. The whole surface soil has been blown away, 
due to the removal of all trees.”-—W. G. Bawling, Stock Tns][>cctor, Forbes. 

Floods on the Bellinger are more violent every year following denuda¬ 
tion. In the last flood one man lost over an acre of river flats, swept away 
to a depth of fl feet (Mr. F. Cleaver^s place, Darkwood). The present prac¬ 
tice of alienating land 2,000 feet above the river is inexcusable, and can 
have but one result.’’—W. Dares, Forester, Bellinger Shire. 
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Old residents inform me that the Armidale creek at one time was a 
fairly large permanent stream, but after the timber on the water-shed had 
been destroyed the creek gradually silted up, and to-day only a small channel 
remains, and there is 15 to 20 feet of silt in the creek bed.”—Freeman, 
Armidale. 

The erosion is very marked on the catchment areas of the Burrinjuck 
storage reservoir and the Goulburn waku* supjdy, and no jn’ovision is made 
to combat it and the consequent silting uij of the reservoirs. The present 
main weir on the Goulburn supply, built some thirty-hve years ago, doc‘'^ 
not hold half the water it was supposed io retain, and the second weir, built 
some ton years ago, sdiows signs of silt. The silting up of the 'Burrinjuck 
reservoir will bo even more rapid, as the feeders thereto are a succession of 
ecourings out of cleared country. On the shelving edges of ihe present wat-er 
level, inches of silt can be seen, which is an indication of the enormous 
siltage that must be going on at every confluence. One striking instance 
of erosion noticed was near Bookham, on the main southern road, -whore a 
ciwk 30 yards wide and 20 feet deep was formed through an old cultivation 
paddock where originally no definite watercourse existed. This instance 
had all the necessary factors to assist the denudation—destruction of the 
timl>er—^loosening of the surface soil hy cultivation and cheeking of protect¬ 
ing grasses—^burrowing hy rabbits.”—A. A. Peirce, Rtafl Surveyor, Or»ul- 
burn. 

General Opinions. 

Apart from the answers to the various fiuostions asked, nuiny of the 
writers touched on closely allied subjects. The question of fodder tr(X*s 
received special attention, and useful suggestions wen* mad(*. Several em¬ 
phasised an important fact, viz., the necessity for pre.servation of fodder 
trees by careful lopping. Instances were given \Vliero injudicious or eareless 
loppiug had resulted in the destruction of valuable trees. 

The difficulty of establishing trees in certain parts of the was givcui 

prominence by so-me. This is particularly the case in the Western Plain,s 
division, where the growth of planted trees is made very precarious by 
the severe conditions prevailing, tlnfortnuately the nfic*d for frees, and th(‘ 
difficulty of their cstablisihment appear to he ink^rlocked in <*ertain districts. 
Many showed a fine appreciation of the beauty and value of trees, regarding 
them not only as a material asset, but as a source of comfort and charm to 
farm dwellings. 

The view was expressed that in tluj past settlers liad l)ei‘n too fond of tlie 
axe, and were now beginning to reap the results of their injudicious actions 
The following note by Mr. P. 11. De.iirds, on behalf of the Stratford Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, is characteristic of a proportion of the replies:—‘^No work on 
the farm would show a greater profit if taken over a period of years than 
that of growing sufficient timber for all the farmer's requirements. This is 
a matter which must he given serious consideration, even if it requires an 
Act of Parliament to comjxd farmers to have snfficieTit growing timbfu- on 
their holdings.” 
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Future Scope of Farm Forettry Work 

The detailed aiialysifi of the information contained in these qiK^stioTinaires, 
together with investigational work along farm forestry linos, has resxilted 
in an accumulation of facts and opinions which it is intended to make 
public through the medium of the Agrindtural Gazette. It is proposed to 
deal with the subject under the following heads:— 

1. An outline of the importance of tree life on farm and pastoral areas, 
and a description of the various ways in which trees may bo employed, 

as shelter belts, windbreaks, tree-lots, &c. 

2. Methods of establishing trees and their subsequent care. This will 
include such items as raising seedlings, nursery work, planting out, pr(‘- 
paration of ground, planting distances, and protection methods. A section 
will be devoted to the improvement of existing belts of trees, regeneration 
methods, coppicing, &c. 

It is intended to divide the State into districts, each of which will he 
treated separately under the following heads:— (a) The boundary lines ol‘ 
the division and main features from the point of view of tree life; ih) a 
brief account of the principal species occurring in each division, including’ 
their partiality for particular soils, &c., and their main usc^s from tht 
farmer’s ]ioint of view; (c) a list of species suitable for planting for tlio 
various purposes outlined. 

Information is often so scanty and experimental work in tree-planting s'» 
limited that the choice of species is a particularly difficult one. It must oo 
emphasised, therefore, that any list is purely tentative, and based on an 
admittedly incomplete cnlhvtion of facta. Mistakes undoubtedly will occiu, 
but these can be rectified from time to time as infonnation becona'* more 
adequate. A start, however, has to be made, and the matter is approached 
in the hope that discussion will arouse interest in an important subject, and 
ultimately lead to a still more substantial collection of fa<*ts with arreaUn* 
detail and accuracy. 


Dipping op Non-pitted Apricots for Drying. 

A TEST of several dipping solutions for the treatment of whole apricots prior 
to drying was carried out at Yaneo Experiment Farm last season, the variety 
used being Lossie Bleiihoini. 

Three lots of fruit were treated as follows :— 

1. Dipj.H'd for five seconds in caustic soda solution, 1 lb. to 30 gallons of boiling water 

2. Dipped for five seconds in caustic* soda solution, 2 lb. to ,31) gallons of boiling water 

3. Dippcnl for three seconds in caustic soda solution, 2 lb. to 30 gallons of boiling water 

Each lot was then sulphured and all were placed on the rack (on trays), on 
23rd December, 1926; they were dry on 4th January, 1927. 

The best result was obtained from No. 1 treatment, nice bright apricots 
being produced; No. 2 treatment gave a nice colour, but not as good us 
No. I, while No. 3 treatment gave fruit that was dull and rather dark coloureds 
and not nearly as good as Nos. 1 and 2. 
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An Effective Mouse Poison. 

A POISON that is proving highly satisfactory to farmers pestered by mice 
and sparrows is made of wheat coated with strychnine and milk. About 
12 lb. of wheat (seconds are quite suitable) is first moistened with milk, 
and any surplus milk then drained off. One ounce of strychnine is next 
ground up and dusted on to the moistened wheat, which is mixed up by 
hand, and finally spread out on a bag to dry. 

This poison is very strong and a mouse has only to eat one grain to be de* 
stroyed. Another advantage is that this poisoned wheat may be kept for 
two years without losing its effectiveness. As soon as any mice are noticed 
the poison should be spread aroimd and the mice will quickly disappear. 

If the majority of farmers would adopt these preventive methods, 
mouse plagues would be quite unknown. If all haystacks were made mouse- 
proof with galvanised iron, the breeding grounds would be removed, and 
this combined with the use of poisoned wheat would stop a mouse plague 
at its very inception. 

Now that farmers in our wheat districts are becoming more progressive 
and better organised, local bodies such as agricultural societies or branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau who take a pride in local improvement might 
organise co-operative movements to free their districts from the menace 
of future mouse plagues.—E. S. Clayton, Senior Experimentalist. 


A Lucerne Growing Competition. 

Parkes Pastoral, Agricultural and Horticultural Association is adding to 
the list of farm competitions by announcing a lucerne growing competition 
for the 1928 season. The object is to encourage the planting of lucerne on 
what may be called dry areas, for the conditions s})ecifi(*ally exclude lands 
where free water (XHuirs at convenient depth, or that have been flooded 
within six months of judging, or where irrigation is prac.tised. The competi¬ 
tion is limited to farmers who are within 20 miles of Parkes, and have stands 
of J5 acres or more. In addition to the Association’s trophies, valued at 
£6 and £3 for first and second prizes respectively, Messrs. W. W. Watson, 
H. K. Nock, and E. J. Johnson are offering a challenge trophy worth £15 15s. 
to be won twice by the same competitor before becoming his property. 


The Bbtte.k Farming Train. 


The following is the itinerary for the tour of the Better Farming Train 
during the month of September:— 


Scpteml>er 14 -EIoni? Elong. 

16—Merrygoen, 

,, 16—Coolah. 

,, 17—Mudgee. 

„ 19— 

„ 20—Gulgong. 


boptemb.^r 21—Dunecloo. 

„ 22—Binnaway. 

,. 23—Coonabarabraij. 

„ 24—Baiadiiie. 

., 20—Preinor and 8pri iigridge. 
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Field Experiments with Wheat* 


Manurial Trials at Coonamble Experiment Farm, 1921-26. 

W. M, JOHNS, A‘J8i«taut Experimontalist. 

Trials with superpliospliato at different quantities per acre have been 
carried out each year for the past six years at this farm with varying 
success. Owing to adverse climatic conditions the results could not be 
calculated on two occasions (1921 and 1923), but the results for the other 
years show the comparative value of various quantities of fertiliser applied. 

Over the whole period the trials were conducted on a light red loamy 
type of soil which had proved itself to be good wheat growing land when 
the seasons were suitalble, and as far as possible the plots were always on 
uniform soil. Tlic quantities of superphosphate used each year were iden¬ 
tical, and th(‘ plots w(?re arranged in the following manner:— 

1. Check, no manure. 6. J cwt. nuperpho'iphatc per tun*. 

'2. I cwt, superphosphate* per ft'rc. 6. 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre. 

It. \ owt. 8upcrpho.sphat<* per acre. 7. Check, no manure. 

4. (Jheck, no manure. 

In the season 1921 the s<*cd l)ed was rather dirty, but there was plenty 
•of moisture when tlu* M‘<*d wa^s drilled in on 19th April. Germination was 
very satisfactory hut in Novt‘mb(‘r the crops became badly tangled by 
tliiinderatorms and it was impossible to liarvest them separately. Kainfall 
during growing period, ir>.Or> inches. 

In 1922 the sml bed wa-- dr> w]u‘u <lrilled, and the seed was scy\^^l shallow 
to avoid uneven germination. T>ry conditions prevailing, germination was 
rat her slow, but eventually the plots came away evenly. Kainfall during 
growing period, 4.95 inches. 

In 1923 the s<*asou was so dry that the i)hds faiUnl U> conn* into car and 
the experiment had to lx* abandoned. "Rainfall during growing period, 
5.32 inches. 

hi 1924, although dry on the surface, the seed bed was fine, and a good 
germination resulted. Tlic plots were very even right up to liarvesting. 
Rainfall during growing jieriod, 5.26 inches. 

In 1925 weather conditions at .sowing time were ideal, and as the seed 
bwl was tim* and moist a good germination resulted. Rainfall during 
growing jieriod, >1.94 inclu«. 

In 1926 germination was excellent, sowing having betm carried out under 
ideal conditions. Although slightly tangled by storms in August and Sep¬ 
tember, little trouble was exi>erienced at harvesting. Rainfall during grow¬ 
ing ptn*iod, 5.81 inches. 
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The average yields of grain from the various treatments for the four 
seasons, 1922,1924,1925, and 1926, are shown in the following table:— 


FertlUior. 

Yldd per acre 
baled on per¬ 
centage. 

« 

bus. lb. 

i cwt. rtupcrpho'^phate per acr*‘ . 

16 13J 

No manure . 

15 29 

1 cwt. superpliosjmtto ... 

16 24 

'i cwt. . 

14 63 

i cwt. „ . 

14 40 

Conclmioii. 



These averages show that the application of i pwt, of superphosphate per 
acre has a slightly beneficial effect on yield of grain at Ooonanible. In 
isolated cases the larger applications of fertiliser produced heavier yields, 
but on the average it is not ])rofitable to apply more than the amount stated 
in this district. 

A hay trial was conducted in conjunction with this experiment in 192th 
and there also the application of i cwt. of superphosphate per acre was the 
only amount that showed a profit. 


Rotation Trials at Trangie Experiment Farm, 1921-25. 


J. A. WILLIAMSON, Assistant Experimentalist. 

That a rotation other than wheat and bare fallow is lUH'ded for the wheat 
districts of NeAv iSouth Wales is now being fully realised. The Dt^partnient 
of Agriculture having foreseen the need for some alternative to the tw^o- 
course rotation, has V>eeii (conducting exiieriments at several of its farms with 
a view to comparing the different rotations and ascertaining tJjcir irifiucn(*c 
(jri wheat yields. 


Rainfall during Growing Period each Season. 



1921 

j 1922. 

1 

1 1923. 

i 

1921. 



I 

i points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

April . 

346 

48 

nil 

224 

9 

May . 

210 

25 

34 

27 

244 

.June ... ' ... 

326 

62 

260 

IGO 

758 

July . 

196 

110 

146 

177 

100 

August . 

63 

1 61 

27* 

96 

64 

September ..J 

121 

14 

7 

.306 

69 

October.j 

60 ! 

i 

62 

68 

142 

60 

Total . 1 

1,319 I 

381 

521 

1,131 

1 

1,285 


I 
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During the period 1921-1926 the following rotations were compared with 
continuous wheat growing on this farm:— 

Kotation No. 1.—^Two course—(1) Wheat, (2) Bare fallow. 

.. 2.—^Three-eourae—(1) Wheat, (2) Oats for hay, (8) Bare fallow. 

„ 8.— „ (1) Wheat, (2) Sudan grass for hay, (3) Oats for 

.silage or green feed. 

The following table shows the results of the yield of wheat each aeasoTi 
under the various systems:— 


Yirlds from various Kotations. 


Yea?. 

Wheat 

contlnnoQ^ly. 

notation 

No. 1. 

( 

notation 

No. 2. 

notation. 

No. 8. 

AatntaU 
durloK firowl 
pariod. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

1 bus. lb. 

bus. ]b. 

points. 

1921 ... 

16 27 

17 18 

17 15 

17 57 

974 

1922 ...i 

2 27 

2 45 

i 2 61 

failed 

333 

1923 ...; 

failed 

3 24 

2 54 

tailed 

521 

1924 ...' 

9 4 

9 60 

' 9 21 

8 4 

9t>7 

1925 ...J 

18 48 

21 15 

24 6 

out-irrown by 
! weeds. 

1.285 


Excluding the first year’s results, when all plots received the same treat¬ 
ment, the average yields of wheat under the various rotations for the 
seasons 1922 to 1926 were as follows:— 


Wheat oontinuously . 
Rotation No. I 


bus. lb. per cent. 
6 16 (100) 

9 18 (149) 


Rotation No, 2 ... 
Rotation No. 3... 


buB. lb. per eeat. 
... 9 5 (148) 

... 1 56 (31) 


Although thf>se yields are extremely low, it must be remembered that th<‘ 
yields for two exceedingly dry years are included in the averages. The 
yields on the bare falkyws in these dry years wore also rather low, due to 
lli< le laniig practically no reserve of moisture in the subsoil. However, the 
result.^ are suffieieiit for (‘omi>arative purposes and for certain conclusions 
to he arrived at. 


'rhe Wlieat-Siidan fTrass-Oats" rotation was obviously unsuitable; its 
inclusion wa.s chieily with the object of obtaining definite data regarding 
the infiuonce of such a rotation on wheat yield. It api)oara to be lo.ss satis¬ 
factory than the growing of wheat continuously, only one cro^) being taken 
the land under tliis rotation in the final four years of the trial. The 
Sudan grass appeared to have a detrimental effect on the leaving it 
dry and hard, and wluui the soil W’^as ploughed after this crop had been 
removed it turned over iji a liarsli dry condition, devoid of all character. 
Thc^ suggestion of some authorities that Sudan grass may have the* power to 
use the hygToscopic moisture in the soil, thus leaving the soil in dry times 
entirely devoid of moisture, appears foasibla 

The wheat and hare-fallow"’ system and the wheat, oats, and ban'- 
fallowrotation were both a decided improvement over the system of 
growing wheat continuously on the same land. 

That fallowing in eon junction with wheat-growing has many advantages 
and is one of the main factors in improvement of the yield, is now well 
known, hut if the ]>raetiee of alternating a hare fallow with the wdieat crop 
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ia persisted in, the humus or organic matter of the soil will be sorely depleted 
and the fertility of the soil \^ill be eventually considerably reduced. 
Hence, in order to obtain the best possible results from fallowing, sohk.v 
system of crop rotation should be followed. 

The oats crop not only provides a good supply of fecnl, ensilage, 

hay, or grain, but it also assists in the control of fungous diseases, (xood 
yields are obtained at very little cost from oats grown on wheat stubble, pro¬ 
viding a fairly reliable rainfall is enjoytKl. Tiie yields for hay and green 
feed in the years of fair rainfall were as follows:— 



im. 

r ' 

! 1»22~2::. 

! ! 

1021. 


Oats as hay, sown on wheat 
stubble . 

l. c. 

2 14 

PI Crops failed C 

1 V in both 4 

|J these years. 

t. e. ({. 

0 17 1 


Oats as ensilage after Sudan 
grass ... g. 

9 18 

2 5 9 



When the practice of making provision for droughts hy laying down 
pit-silage, and storing grain in galvanised iron silos becomes more general, 
the value of oats in the wheat rotation will be more fully appreciated. The 
wisdom of allotting a portion of the oat crop for hay for the farm horses, 
as a safeguard against reinfection of fallows with the fungus spores pos¬ 
sibly contained in wheaten hay, has lK'.en frequently recommended. 

In conclusion, the “ wheat, oats, fallow ” rotation has much to recommend 
it in district-* of 1 airly reliable rainfall in preference to the wheat 
fallow'^ system, though, of course, it is not an ideal rotation. 


Early or Late Sowing op Wheat. 

There is undoubted strength in the nrgUTnents of those who advocate lah* 
sowing—say, July. It giv(*6 time to clean tlic seed-bed of weeds; and, 
other things l)eing equal, clean crops imply heavier yields. Indeed, I am 
satisfied that weeds do more towards kt^eiung our crop yields low than all 
the diseases to which the latter are liable. Late seeding also reduces the 
tendency towards heavy straw production, minimises the cl unices of lodging 
and blighting of the crops, all of which is in favour of heavier mean grain 
yields. 

But all these imdoubtt*d advantages of late sowing are subject to the 
following reservations:—(1) We must have sufficient, team strength and 
iuipleineiith to cover the area we wish to sow in a short period of time. 
(2) Normal winter conditions must offer no special difficulties to seeding 
operations: frequently with us the land is saturated with moisture in July 
to the extent that team work, on fallow land is often diffi<!ult, if not im- 
jxissible. (3) Spring and early summer conditions must be such as to lead 
t<) a sufficiently long growing xKwiod in crops, and pennit of normal grain 
development. Now, under our average climatic conditions, these reserva-, 
tions hold good in no more than one season out of five. By sowing in July 
when the land is cold and plant development slow, we redu<*e the growing 
period of the wheat plant by two to three months, which in four years out 
of five will have the efFe<*t of reducing crop yields to a very material extent.. 
—A. J. Pekkjns, in the South Australian Jovrruil of Ayrlrnlf'n/re, 
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Skeleton Weed* 

{ChondrUla juncea.) 

K. S. (JLAYTON, H.D.A., Sc^nior £xperiin(nta]i»>t. 

Tins weed, known by the various names such as Skeleton Weed, Nak(»d 
Weed, and Gum Succory, is causing a good deal of concern. It has proved 
to be one of the most troublesome weeds found in wheat districts, having 
such a peculiar habit of growth that it can withstand (jven the frequent 
cultivations given the fallow by the best farmers and heavy grazing of the 
stubble and fallow by sheep. 

Habit of Growth. 

Tlio plant commences growth in winter, the leaves spreading out clost> 
to the ground. Later it sends up a branching stalk which produces flowers 
and seeds in late summer. This stalk dies at the end of the autumn, but 
unfortunately the root, which penetrates very dec^ply into the soil, remain^ 
alive and new shoots are sent up from the parent root stock. The root i'^ 
knowm to be biennial, and it is thought that it is even longer lived. The 
])Iant is usually found in (flumps which steadily increase in area. It 
usually found in the inediuin to light loams of the more favoured portion^ 
ol the Riverina and South-western Slope''. It appears to prefer the light 
to medium soil rather than the heavy e.lays, and up to the present it i- 
rarely found growing in the latter type of soil. The idant is eaten by slie^jp, 
and for this ivaxm did not cau^e any alarm for a few yt*ars. It can, how¬ 
ever, withstand clos<* grazing in '^tubble or on fallow without being 
ora<licated. 

Behaviotir under Cultivation. 

Th(‘ peculiar liul»itH of the weed enable it to withstand the wheat cultiva 
tion methods adopted in tlie Itiverina. Once the plants become well estab¬ 
lished they are most difficult to eradicate. Even when the land is ploughed 
to a depth of 4 or 5 indies, now shoots are sent up from the original root. 

en frequent deep summer eultivations of the fallow, although they destroy 
and prevent top growth, do not kill the plant, and when the wheat crop 
is sowm, shoots an* (piiekly sent up from the root and the skeleton weed 
grows as qui<*kly, it not «uiicker than the wheat. 

Thi* w(‘ed (‘X(‘rts a pow(*rful inlluenee on wheat or oats growing in it^ 
vicinity, and although the plants are frequently not sufficiently numerous 
1o clKike all wlu*at growth, auy wheat ])lants that do survive arc extremely 
weak and sickly, due ap])arently to soiiio influence other than the mere 
physical effect of mild crowding. 

How the Weed is Spread. 

Although seeds an* produced under field conditions, they not the ehi('i' 
cause of tht* spread of skeleton wimmI. Seedlings are apparently destroyed by 
ordinary falbiwiiig methods, but once the roots become well I'^tahlished and 
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penetrate to the lower levels of the soil even long suromer fallowing, 
including frequent summer cultivations, will not destroy the weed. It is 
spread chiefly by farm implements—^ploughs, disc, or springtooth cultivatQis^ 
and even harrows break the root stocks, drag them along, and transplant 
them elsewhere in the paddock. That tliis is the chief means of spreading 
the weed is indicated by instances occurring in long, narrow paddocks, 
where one side of the paddock is free from the weed, while the other side is 
heavily infested. In these paddocks, all the cultivations have been in the 
same direction (lengthwise with the paddock), and the weed has been 
spread right along one side by the implements. 

It can be readily understood that once established the weed quickb* 
spreads and occupies more land. Each parent root stock generally sends 
up a number of new shoots, consequently each clump of the weed tends to 
become larger, and, in addition, many new cltimps are commenced by the 
numerous plants transplanted by the cultural implements. 

Suggestioiit for ControL 

A series of experiments is being conducted near Coolamon with a number 
of plant poisons, and valuable information should be forthcoming as to the 
the best way to deal with small clumps of the weed. The difficulty has b(H 3 n 
that although the top growth can be easily destroyed by poison, the plant 
shoots again from lower down the root. A poison that will penetrate well 
down the main root is required. Cases are on record where the plants 
have been dug out to a depth of 1 foot and have grown up again. 

The application of coarse salt is one of the most effective means of 
poisoning skeleton weed. If the salt is applied at the rate of a liberal 
double handful to each individual plant, it will kill the top growth and 
cause the upper portion of the root to rot and thus destroy the plant. 
Apparently the best time to apply the salt is in «Tuly or August, when the 
plants are commencing growth. 

Expense must necessarily be taken into account when consid(3ring means 
of eradication, l^oisons of all sorts, including salt, are expensive to apply, 
and it is very questionable whether it will ])ay to poison a heavily infested 
]>addoek. The application of salt is certainly an economical and practical 
way of eradicating the weed wdiere the infestation is only light. Care must 
also be taken in cultivating the land to see that the w’oed is not spread bv 
rbe implements. 

If these measures are promptly adopted as soon as the weed is found on 
tli(‘ farm, they will eradicate it and prevent its spread. 

Where skeleton \veed has become well established and wide-spread in a 
))nddoek, hi>wever, it is thought at the present time that it is quite out of the 
question to attempt to eradicate it by means of salt or poison, by reason 
of the excessive expense that would be incurred. The expense would be 
very hc^avy, and unless the work is carried out in a most thorough manner, 
the results would not l>e satisfactory. 
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The best advice that can be offered at present is that whore a paddo(*k 
is heavily infested, a crop of wheat or oats should be sown, together with 
4 lb. of Wimmera rye grass, 3 lb. of Subterranean clover, and IJ cwt. of 
superphosphate to the acre. The cereal will be harvested for grain, and 
the paddock will then be left out of cultivation for three or four years, during 
which time the Wimmera rye grass and Sub¬ 


terranean clover will provide excellent gracing 
and increase the carrying capacity consider¬ 
ably. Each autumn the paddock should be 
lop-dressed with about 84 lb. of suj^erphosphate 
to the acre. 

If this scheme was adopted a very vigorous 
jiasture would result which should be heavily 
grazed. The rye grass and clover, stimulated 
by the superphosphate, would have the effect 
of choking the skeleton weed out under grazing 
conditions, as the plant sc^ems t<^ lu'ed an occa¬ 
sional cultivation to make its most vigorous 
growth. AfUir being grazed for three or four 
years it would probably be found that only a 
few plants had survived, and these could then 
be treated with salt. The behaviour of the 
plant certainly indi< 5 ates tliat once it has so 
got out of hand in a paddx)ck that wheat yields 
are seriously reduced, cultivation should cease 
if the plant is to be eradicated clieaply. Culri- 
vation, instead of destroying it, only stimu¬ 
lates its growth, and is the chief means of 
spreading it, not only in a paddock, but also 
froiii one paddock to another. 



The Skeleton Weed. 

\ Chofutritla juncea. ’ 


A Warning. 

Skeleton weed is such an objectionable weed in wheat districts th,a 
farmers should endeavour to see growing specimens so that they can 
immediately identify it on their own properties should it make its appear¬ 
ance. Growing specimens can be seen each year in the .^Vgricultural Depart¬ 
ments’ exhibit in the Agriculture Hall at the Sydney Royal Show, and also 
in the ‘^Grasses and Weeds” car of the Better Farming Train w'hen the 
train is touring wheat districts. 

"J’he ac(»ompanying illustration is from Miss Ada Georgia’s MainuJ of 
Weeds.” 


One of the commonest ways of spreading abortion is the ^ale of infected 
cattle. Surely one of the wisest things a dairy farmer can do is to have 
a paddock where he can isolate a cow till he is certain it is free from disease. 
Yet very few have it. 
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Mercury-Phenol Compounds for Treating 

Seed Maize* 


W. H. DARRAGH, B.Sc. (Ajir.). Assistant Plant Breeder, (»raftoii ExfKTiinent Farm. 

Fok a iiumlxjr of years <liHeas(*is w^hicli 'Cause a rotting of the roots and stalk 
have been observed to bo present in the maize croj>s of this State. These dis- 
(‘asfift have been shown to carry over from season to season both in the soil 
and in the seed itself. Re(‘ent investigations in America with mercury- 
phtmol conii>ounds have shown that some of these compounds may be useful 
in treating seed maize. It has been claimed that theee compounds are useful 
for treating badly-diseased seed, but are not of much use for treating 
apparently good se^d. An experiment has been carried out at Grafton 
Exj[)eriment Farm with a vi(*w to testing one of the mercury-phenol crun- 
poimds. 

In the exjieriment four grades of seed were used:— 

ih'ade 1.—Apparently sound, barn-sel<‘cted se(id. In this grade only those 
ears showing good lustre and w(‘ll filled grain, together with heavy w'eight 
in proportion to size, and absolutely (dean butts, were s(de<Hed. The oars 
were* free from diseased grains. 

(trade 2.—Ordinary farin-sc]<K;ted swd. 

(rrade 3.—froni ears showing stringy, shrcdd<d or discolourixl shank 
attachirnmis. These ears wt*r(' selected on the siringyness of the butt. It 
was iound tliat the grain was gimerally rougher in tlie dent than that of 
Grade 1, and of a starchy naturt'. 

(hade 4.—-Setd from (‘ars showing split grains, &c., as the result of infec¬ 
tion througli the silks. Kars were selected from those showing only one or 
two diseased grains to thos(‘ diowing many diseased grains. In most cases 
the <liseas(d grains w<*r(‘ separated out, as it was thoiiglit they would not 
g(*rminate. Grain.s w]ji(!h w(we in eontac't wdth th(‘S(* were left in the 
sample. 

Seed from each grade was divided into four lots, viz., a, h, i\ and d. 

I>>t (a) wa^ immersed in n 0.25 per cent, solution of a mercury-phenol 
comi>ound for one hour. 

J^)t (h) was dusted wdtli the same comiKiund in a dry powder form. 

l>ot >(c) was soaked in water for 24 hours and electrified as givtai l)\ 
PxmneFs Electrocultuns’’ ]>. .*54. 

liot (d) was soaked in waU^r only, and was not treated in any othiu* way. 
It may i1k^. regarded as iintr(‘ated in ea<?h grade. 

]^va<'h plot wa-s sown with 100 grains, each 1 foot apart, on 2?’tb September, 
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The Season. 

'J'here was little rain durin^^ Au^st (72 points) and September (61 
ixiints), and the rainfall in October was lig*ht and well distributed and of 
little use owing to hot drying winds. There was no rain in November, but 
in December the drought })rohe. The following falls of rain were re- 


c 

o 

i T 

Rointe. 

1 «27. 
•January 

Points. 

Septemb ‘r . 

61 

.1363 

October. 

.. 76 

February 

. 66 

November 

0 

March ... 

.321 

DeccmbiT . 

.. 760 

April ... 

.334 

Tl)e plots were sown inim^xliatcdy after rain in September, and had 

fair ehance to germinate. 

Germination eouiits inach* 

Germiaatioii. 

of eaeh treatment in 

eacli grad(‘ are given 


1lu‘ following table:— 


Number of grains geminated, 



Lot (a). 

Lot (^). 

Lot (c). 

UA i^d). 

(inuh* 1 .. 

IMt 


»») 

83 

m2. 

He 

77 i 

i 

74 

M 3.. 

72 

42 

7« 

73 

M 4 .. 

7H 

43 

1 M 

64 


t 


I’ho morciiry-phenoi c‘ornpound in liquid form gave improved germination 
in (irados 1, 2, and 4. When the same compound was us(m 1 as a dry i)owdev 
and dusted on the seed it had a deleterious effect in Grades -J and 4. 

'I'he electrical treatment show<‘d no effect on tlie gcTrninatiou. 

An (jxaraiiiation of Lot (d) in the germination table shows that as the 
aj)parent freedom from disease of the sample inerea'^ed, so did its ])ower 
of germination. 

The Yields. 

Little differeiic(' was noted in tlie various plots during tin* growing stages, 
'rin* plots were harvested on 2Tth April, 1927, and in addition to the yield 
ot <*aeli plot Inung taken in pounds, a (*<»unt was made uf tiu* numinn’ o1 
uiirielit plants in each row, and of tin* number of ears in t-ieli that had 
<*l('an hutts and wen* not disc*ased in any way. 

'Fhe yields of the j)lot*« an* set out in the following table:' - 


Yield per })lot based on porcent^ige y uild. 



Lot (a) 

! 1 

l<*t Cj). { 

Lot in 

1 o( {(i). 


! lb. 

lb. 

li;. 

lb. 

1. 

.. : 40-4 

34-7 


321 

.. 2. 

25'6 

23*4 

27 3 

274 

., :i. 

28-<S 

21*4 

271 

23-6 

1. 


! 16*7 

1 r»r> 

18*8 
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This table shows that in all grrades the seed which was treated gave a 
higher yield than the control plot, except in the case of Grade 2 seed. 

Only in case of Grade 1 seed did dusting prove better than the check, 
The amount of dust used in dusting the seed was much smaller than that 
used in America. 

The electrically treated swd did not show to advantage over the check, 
except in the case of Grade 3. 

Snmniary. 

The data from this experiment tend to show that the mercury-phenol 
(jompounds may be of use in the treatment of seed maize, but as this test 
has been carried out only on a very small scale, further experiments on a 
field scale are necessary with these comjwunds in solution before a definite 
recommendation can be made. 


When Buying Concentkates. 

In buying concentrates, it should be borne in mind that the market price 
of any particular feed is no indication of its value to the individual farmer, 
l^he value of any feed to the farmer depends largely on the nature and com- 
position of the other feeds which he has at hand. —T. Hamilton, in the 
Rhodesia Agricultural JouruaJ. 


The Value of Wheat Breeding to Canada. 

CANADA is how the third largest w)ieat-])ro<Iucing country iii the world. 
This achievement is directly due to the experimental work in wheat breeding 
(tarried out at the experiment stations. Up to the end of last century certain 
strains of wheat, such as Red Fife and Huron, were grown successfully in 
the Eastern Provinces. But the shorter growing period and the early frosts, 
of the North and West prevented successful wheat production in these vast 
regions. 

A writer in the Scottish Journal of Agriculture relates that Dr. Saunders 
and his associates, by breeding and selection, produced a strain which ripens 
about a week earlier than the Red Fife, and which has a strong straw and 
a non-shattering head, which are obviously valuable characteristics for the 
great wind«8we])t [)lains. This strain, known as Marc^uis wheat, made wheat- 
growing possible for the whole of the Western Provinces, and considerably 
extended the Northern limits of successful wheat production. To-day it 
is estimated that 95 per cent, of Canada’s wheat areas is in these prairie 
provinces. It is very interesting to note that 90 per cent, of the total wheat 
yield of the Western Provinces is developed from the single seed of Marquis, 
wheat discovered in 1903. It is estimated that Marquis wheat has increased 
the earning ]>ower of Canadian farmers by at least 20,000,000 dollars ]>er 
annum. 

The wheat growers of New South Wales owe, relatively, quite as much 
to the plant breeder. Indeed it is possible that the debt is even greater 
here, for breeding and selection have produced a number of varieties suited 
to a great variety of conditions and have thus added incalculably to the 
security of wheat growing in this State. 
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Hickory King Maize Contest 

Season i926-27. 


TiJK Hickory King maize contest, promoted by the department of Agri- 
cailtiire to determine the best strain of maize of that variety for the inanu - 
factiire of cornflour, was carried out in the past season under the supervision 
of the agricultural instructors in the North, Central, and South Coastal 
districts. The conditions, generally, were the same as those governing tluj 
contents in previous seasons, and Messrs. Clifford Love and Co., Ltd., Sydney, 
again donated £10 lOs. prize money. 

The North Coast plot, which was supervised by Mr. M. J. E. Squire, 
wa.- sown on 24th December, 1926, on black alluvial soil on Mr. M. D. 
()’(^>nneirs farm at Coramba. The land was ploughed in July and again iii 
early DecemlKU*, and then harrowed, rolled, and again harrowed shortly 
before planting. Planting was done by hand, and the germination through- 
(»iit was excellent; after-cultivations kept the weeds down. Fertiliser 
(superphosphate and bonedust) was applied at planting time at the rate of 
I cwt. per acre. Harvesting took place on 22nd June, 1927. 

The Cfmtral Coast plot was supervised by Mr. J. M. Pitt, and was sown on 
(»th December—earlier sowing being iiiip(»ssible a> <»n the* North (-oaM, 
owing to the very dry conditions—on Mr. T. Macdonald’s farm, Tarec 

Estate. Hie plot had previously grown millet, and was given one ploughing 
prior to sowing the maize. Like most of the late-sown eroiis, the yields 
\ver(.‘ generally good, two strains topping the 100-bushel mark. 

riu^ South (’oast i)lot ^up«•rvised by Mr. It. X. Mitkin. Planting 
wn.‘^ carried out late in T)e(H‘iiiber, and germination and growth were very 
r.atisfa(*tory unlil very dry weather set in during February, resulting in 
tlie crop failing to set cobs. 

The following table gives the ields from the different plots on the North 
nod Central Coast farms, and tin* av(*rage&:— 


]if,''rrr of Contest. 


Coinpetluji 

North Coast, 

CVatial Coai>t. 

Avt-rayr. 


bus. 

It). 

bus. 

lb 

bufi. 

lb. 

J. T. C’allawav, “ Forest Lodtre/' (Tilmort* 

55 

32 

100 

4 

80 

46 

<!. K. Drury, Glenthorne. 

55 

32 

106 

4 

80 

46 

J. W. Booth, TimagO" ... 

(S2 

24 

85 

25 

73 

!>2i 

C. 0. Smith, Timagog . 

53 

24 

89 

48 

71 

36 

H. (\ Flett, Taree 

47 

28 

81 

1 

64 

14^ 

(1 bean, Glenthorne . 

.... 48 

52 

75 

7 , 

62 

l\ 


KorK.*-Tho South Coast plot failed. 
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Messrs. J. T. Callaway and C. E. Drury divided for the best yields on tlie 
Central Coast, securing £2 2s. each from the prize money. They also divided 
for the best average yields, another £2 2s. each being awarded in cliat 
connection. 

Mr. fl. W. Booth obtained the highest yield of the North Coast plot, 
and was awarded a prize of £2 2s. 

In conformity with a previous decision to hold this contest every alteniat<* 
season, the next will be held in 1928-29. Full particulars will be given 
in later issues of the Agrlrnltural Gazette, 


CO-OPEEATION AT BaTLOW. 

Batlow fruit-growers commenced co-operative oi)eratioii-. in 192.‘{ by i^^tab- 
lishing cool stores with 8,000-(uisc space capacity. In 1921 they illcvoa^^K^ 
their stores to 14,(XX) canes, and, in addition, formed n cf»-oi>erative packing¬ 
house company, and provided and operat^^l the mosl up-to-date and ctHciour 
packing convenienct's and phint. In 19216 the sueeees of the existing cool 
stores demanded increiised accommodation, and the stores were ag’ain 
enlarged to provide 24,000-caso space. Not satisfied with irdbling their 
undertaking in the first four ye.ar8 of their operations, the society is at 
present engaged in diiplic^ating their stores, and will have from 45,(XX) to 
50,000-<!ase space available to handle the 1928 apple and pear harvest. As 
the stores are filled twice in the normal year, Batlow uill he able to •^tore 
upwards of 100,000 cases next harvest. 

The cool stores and packing-house have enabled tlu' growers to c‘xercis(‘ a 
control over their marketing, and in this coniKXJtion their Sydney selliiiji 
depot and their direct country sales have Ix^en mutually beneficial to the 
producer and the consumer. 

There are only thirty-f'ix members of the cool stores and tw(‘iity-four of 
the packing-shed. The capital costs arc: Cool stores, £14.000; packing-si kkI, 
£3,500, making a total capital outlay of £17,500, of wliicih £11,705 has now 
l>oen actually provided by the, growers. Of this €11,705, calls on sliarcs have 
provided £5,785 and retention and loan levies €5,920. I'o ^Tovido for the 
1927-28 extension of the cool stores, this latter sum is being capitalis^xl in 
the form of sliarcs paid up to os., which are being issued to existing share¬ 
holders in proportion to their individual retention and loan levy cpedit>>. 
It is of interest to note that the loan levies—^which in the case of the 
packing-house amount to 3d. i)er packed bushel eascj on all fruit handled 
for shareholders, and with the cool stores to fid. per space per aninim— 
both charges repreeenting comparatively j-mall deductions—liavf? i)rovi<led 
the means whereiby the latest extension work is being financed. 

The new work is estimnhxl to c<'>st £11,500, the whole of which lunounl 
will be advanced by the Bural Bank, the company having made arrange¬ 
ments by a system of case-levy to repay the wboh* within ten yc'^ars. It is 
interesting to I’ealiso that the capital expenditure for the thirty-six iKX>i»le 
involved is £29,000, and that they are prepared, in view of their experience, 
to go on and on with the steps that will give them what all secoiidarv 
producers require to get—the control of their produce.—-0. C. Crank, Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau Organiser. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Broom Millet, 1926-27. 

South-western Distriet. 

(J. NICHOLSON, H D.A., Agricultural Instiuctor. 

Bhoom millet trials were (londiicted at two centres in the Tumut district 
diirin|]r the season 1920-27. The farmers co-operating with the Doxiartmont 
we re : -- 

Butler Bro'.. Boinbowlee, Tumut, 

J. T, Clout, “ Elderfu'kl,’' Tumut PJaiiiw. 

tSeasonal conditions were unfavourable for the production of lieavy cirops. 
The land received a thorough soaking during the wint(u-, hut witli the 
arrival of warmer weather only light scattered showers fell. The crop de¬ 
rived very litt](‘ heiuht from the rain which foil during tla? growing period, 
hot, 4lry weathf'r prevailing until January, when a good fall was re(X)rded, 
aial fr<»in tluui onwards was jiractically a rainless ijenod until harvesting. 
J'iie rate of growth wa^ afforded, and, as might be expet^ted, yields were low, 
})ut the dry, warm autumn was i>articularly favourable for the production 
mT ])right, clean brush. 

Tlie rainfall was-October, 50 points; November, 50 points; December, 
it.’l p<*iTits; January, 220 points; February, nil; total, 413 x>oints. 

Notet on the Plots. 

I'amuf — S<d). black, alluvial. The area, which had been cropped 

to (*at> ill 1924 and uiaizt^ in 1925, was ploughed Beptemlxu’, harrowed twice, 
then cultivated and ndh'd first w'tK'k in October, and s]>ring-toothed and 
rolleil }>rior to mowing; sown on 22 ihI October. Tn the unmanured ])lots 
germination was fairly satisfactory, but in the manimsl plots germination 
was uneven, the manure apparently being re«yK)nsible for the fault 5 " stand. 
In thi-^ r(\sixK*t the ]>lot on which l^S’ was apidit^ suffered most; hut for 
tin* fa(*t of th(‘ faulty stand, !M5 would have shown up to much greater 
advantage. Judging on appearances in the field, AV 2 h>oked v(M*y ]>romising 
and <*ut by far tht» ]>igg(*st bulk, but failed to weigh well. 

A spacing trial was also (larried out, the plants in one section being left 
thick (about 4 inches apart), and those in the other section Inking thinned to 
l2 inches. No comparative weights were taken, but the hrusli from the wid^^ 
spacing was mu<4i coarser, tnid of inferior quality c(»mpared witli the thicker 
j)lanting. 

Bomhowlee, Tximnt, —Soil, black alluvial loam, croppiMl eontimauisly tor 
many years; land ploughed early OetolH‘r, wlbnl, harrowed twieo, and 
cultivated during the month; vown on 30th October. At Inilb (*entr<^s areas 
were sown wuth seleet(*d .seed .supxJied by th(‘ l)ex)artiiient of iVgrhmlture. 
Tb(* brush from these sliowed up in marked contrast to tliat from the bulk 
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seed, and was liiglily commented on by tlie growers. Tbe brush showed 
greater imiforiiiity and the quality, as to length, soundness of fibre, and 
absence of thickened and branching central stem, was well maintained. 
Although by no means free from red stain infestation, selection had un¬ 
doubtedly improved the resistant qualities of the strain, for at one centre 
the attack was only of a very light nature, while rows growing near by^, 
sown with unselected seed*, were badly affected. 

The results of the trials are shown in the tables. 


Treatment 

PoinbowI*H' 

Tnmii*. 

1 Tnnuit Plain* 

- -- — - - 

. . 

“ - 

i 

lb. 

Ib. 

M6 2 cwt. per acre . ! 

469 

290 

Superphosphate, 1 J cwt. per ac*iv ' 

383 

259 

M6. 2 cwt. per acre. 

357 

309 

W2, 2 cwt. per acre ... j 

348 

251 

P8, 3 cwt. per acre ... 

325 

292 

P7, 2J cwt. per acre. ‘ 

322 

239 

No manure ... . 

288 I 

259 

Spacing Test at Bonibowlec*. 

lb. 

Left thick (about 2 inches apart ^ . 


275 

Thinned to 6 inches apart 


325 

Thinned to 12 inches apart 


300 


* M6 consists of five parts superphosphate, and 3 parts muriate of potash; M5, 2 parlh 
superphosphate and 1 part sulphate of ammonia; W2, 4 parts supcTphosphate, 2 partN 
sulphate of amironia, and 1 part sulphate of potash; P8, equal parts superphosphate 
and blood and bone; P7, equal parts superphosphate and bonedust. 


An Additional Value of Green Feed. 

Fresh green roughages and succulents in general have a low protein content, 
owing chiefly to thfc ^^latively large amounts of water they contain. It 
should be remembered however, that succulent feeds have a value not indicated 
by chemical analysis. These feeds are palatable, laxative, easily digested 
and stimulate milk production.—T. Hamilton, in the Rhodema Agricultnrul 
Journal. 


Varieties for Cross Pollination. 

'Varieties' planted for cross-pollination must have an affinity for each other : 
that is, the pollen of one must be acceptable to the pistils of the other, and 
such as will give the heaviest yields of good fruit. Both must be good i)olleii 
producers. If one is a shy bearer, and the other blooms in abundance, the 
variety producing little pollen will, of course, be greatly benefited, but there 
will be little reciprocal aotion.— J. M. Ward, in the Journal of AgricuUwre 
of Victoria. 
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New South Wales Butter Quality. 

A. M. BROWN, .Senior Dairy Instructor.* 

Uf’ to the end of December, 1920, the butter seanon which has just (dosed 
was a very j»oor one on the production side. Scattered showers, whi(*h fell 
in most of tlu? dairying districts during the early spring were quite in¬ 
sufficient to give the pastures the necessary stimulating grow’^th as the 
hot wcjjither approached, and as the season advanced droughty e.oiiditions 
developed, acc-ompanied by bush fires, whicli Imd .such a retarding effect 
cn production that at tlu^ beginning of December the output of the butter 
factories in iV(*w South Wales was barely sufficient to ^upply local require¬ 
ments. 

At this stajic, when staisonal condition.^ had assumed the most -eritais 
aspeet on re<*ord for dairying, the situation was relieved by torrential rains, 
which in some places caused floods, while in others Mmilar inundations were 
tlireatened. Production g(Uierally then mad(* a most remarkable recovery, 
but the total output failc'd to reach the maximum obtained the previous 
st'ason. 

Quality of Cream Adversely Affected. 

With these abnormal (‘oiiditioiis prevailing, it was only to be expected 
tluit tlie (luality of the cream supplied to tlu* different factories became 
adversely affected. While the bush fires were raging, for instance, it was 
not an uncommon o<*eurreii(‘e to detecH a distinct flavour of smoke in 
nuniboiv of nutters, due probably to the cream from whieli these butter- 
were made having absorbcHl the taint from the smoke-i)<^rmeat(id atiiiospliere. 

"I'be UTuisuelly heavy and continued rainfall caused much of the low'- 
lying pasture.s to be(*onie waterdogged, and in one ease this condition of 
the grazing land was eonsideri^d responsible for a peculiar aroma, described 
as similar to that of mushrooms, to be given off while the cream was being 
imstuerised. This i)articular odour, hovrever, was not noted in the butter 
from tliat factory, and incidentally the occurrence may be taken as demon¬ 
strating the value of pasteurisation in treating this class of cream. 

These unusual flavours and aromas are not usually in evidence during a 
normal season, and no doubt many similar instances of inferiority duo to 
abnormal circumstanees came under the notice of both managers nnd the 
field staff of the Dairy Branch during that trying time. All such conditions 
tended to make the manufacture of a high-class butter most difficult. 

However, despite the disadvantages experienced the general quality of 
the batter ])roduced throughout New 8outli Wales during the 192d-2T 
s(vison reached such a high standard as to compare more than favourably 
with that of the previous season’s production, and it sliould be considered 
a tribute to the increasing ('are which the farmer is taking of his (^ream, 

* Paper read at the Conference of Butter Factory Managers and Secretaries, Sydney* 
June, 1927. 
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to the efficiency of tlie and equipments at the majority of the fac¬ 

tories and their more sanitary condition, and to the skill and care exer- 
<nsed by those responsible for the treatment of the raw material in the 
dilferent stages of its manufacture into butter, that these good results 
have been made attainable. 

Faults in Flavour and Aroma of Butter. 

Good as the general quality proved to be, there were a few individual 
instances of some rather outstanding faults in the flavour and aroma of 
butter, which when first noted appeared to present problems requiring some 
solving, but they wore successfully dealt with in the great majority of 
cases and a vast improvement resulted. 

Detail-, of how two at least of these particular faults were caused and 
remedied will be of interest. It might be stated that the data about to 
bo quoted was obtained, either during investigations carried out by members 
of the staffs of the Dairy and Biological Branches of the Department of 
Agriculture, or from managers themselves who have experienced trouble 
with the particular faults referred to. 

Flavour Similar to that of Condensed Milk. 

The first of the faults with which it rs proposed to deal is what is termed 
by graders the “ condensed milk flavour.’^ As the name signifies this flavour 
closely resembles that of condensed milk, and when pronoun<‘ed, <ill 
semblance of true butter flavour is absent. A strong unidoasant aroma 
also in evidence. There appears to be little doubt that the troubb; is an 
aggravated form of cooked flavour, and is primarily duo to the cooking 
>r over-heating of the curdy matter in the cream, eomhined with the cara¬ 
melising or burning of the milk sugar content, although evidence is not 
Jacking that bacterial action sometimes plays a part in causing this flavour. 

How, and at what stage of the pasteurisipg proces-. this coukijig takcvS 
place and how to overcome it is what has specially exercised the minds 
and energies of tho.se who have interested themselves in the subject. Here 
are the details of some of the results obtained in dealing wdth the j)reven- 
lion of condensed milk flavour in butter:— 

No, 1 Instance ,—The pasteuriser in use at a factory had been running 
at irregular speed and belts had been slipping off altogetlu'r during the 
j)rocess of heating. When this happened, portion of the cream had some¬ 
times remained in the heated machine fur ten to fifteen minutes before re¬ 
starting. These delays occurred two or three times during the process. 
Thus the irregular feeding *of the pasteuriser and its slow speed were con¬ 
sidered to be the causes of the condensed milk flavour noted in the butter 
from this factory. 

To remedy the defect a steam ejector was installed for feeding th<^ 
machine, wdiich gave an even flow of cream, and the speed of the beaters 
was increased to about 180 revolutions per minute. Immediately after tlie 
application of these measures condensed milk flavour disappeared from 
^lie butter. 
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No» 2 Instance ,—Eagine trouble, due it was said, to the use of inferior 
charcoal in connection with a suction gas plant, had resulted in frequent 
stoppages during the pr()c*t*ss of pasteurisation and caused a portion of the 
('ream to be left in the heated machine until re-starting, where it bt^came 
subjected to a high temperature for too long a period. Again, through 
the first lot of cream coming in contact with the hot surface of tli© pas¬ 
teuriser when the machine was first started, portion of this cream apiieared 
to become scorched, and until the correct temperature was reached it was 
run back into the neutralising vat through the by-pass, where it reiiiaiiicd 
until it entered the pasteuriser again. Tt was thought that one of these 
factors or the two combined were responsible for causing the flavour imder 
review. 

The engine trouble was rectified, thus preventing harmful stoppagcft 
during the pasteurising process and rendering less likely the ixT^sibility 
of over-heating a portion of the cream. Instead of the by-pass being used 
to allow the crcjam not heated to the rtK}uired temperature to run back 
into the neutralising vat, water was first allowed to pass through the 
machine and when the temperature showed 185 deg. Fah., it was followed 
by the cream which passed straight over the ])asteuriser to th<* ciKiler. Tlie**!* 
changes had the desired effect and the inferior flavour disappeared from 
the butter. 

Ac. 3 Inslance.— At another factory the unusual number of shafts and 
counter-shafts, the latter of which were rather light, caused breakages of 
I tells, with the consequent holding up of operations. Delays such as were 
o<*casioned by these oecurrenees during the process of pasteurisation would, 
as in above instances, caiis<j ])orfion of the cream to Ihm-ouk* subjected to a 
iiigh temperature for some time before re-starting the pasteuriser. The 
<']mrns and other wooden apparatus in use were rather old and apparently 
wer<* not kept as clean as they should have been. Contamination from these 
eliurns had previously been indicated by results of bacteriological examina¬ 
tions of butter made in them. Certain organisms, which produced a 
c.irainel or cooked aroma in pure culture, liad been isolated from time to 
time by officers of the Biological Brandi, and it was thought that the^e 
<*oTitaminating influences might liave contributed in some way to cause 
lids couden.sed milk flavour. 

The shafting has not yet heeu altered as far as is known, but it is a 
significant fact that after special attention had been paid to the cleaning 
of the churns and other utensils the condensed milk flavour disappeared, 
although it had been most persistent in butter from this factory a 
considerable time. 

Other instances could be quoted where interruptions in the heating of 
the cream during the process of pasteurisation and irregular feeding of the 
machine caused trouble in the direction indicated, and it is considered that 
these two factors are more often rcsiionsihlo than any other for the pro¬ 
duction of ^'condensed milk flavour^' in butter. 

In connection with the feeding of the pasteuriser, the use of an ejector 
for the purpose quoted is gaining favour and has given go<Hl results 
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Irregularity in Flavour of Butter from same Vat of Cream. 

A peculiar feature in connection witli the occurrence of condensed milk 
iiavour has been that at times the trouble appears to manifest itself to a 
greater degree in some churns of butter than in others made from the same 
\jit of cream. 

If this flavour were invariabl:^' noted to be more pronounced in the butter 
ntacle from the first lot of cream that comes out of the vat the theory might 
l)e advanced that any scorched curdy matter present naturally sinks to the 
bottom of the vat, and would there impart a condensed milk or cooked 
flavour to the cream with which it comes in contact for any length of time. 
Them flavours would, therefore, be more likely to be observed to a greater 
de^gree in the butter made from thie cream than in that made from the 
remainder of the cream in the vat if the bulk had not been properly stirred, 
but it has frequently been observed that the butter most affected came from 
Hub^t*quont churnings, so that the theory mentioned is not always applicable. 

'Die conclusion, therefore, is that factors other than the one already 
suggested, combine to bring about these instances of irregularity in flavour, 
'riiero is some evidence that bacterial action is one of these factors. 

Members of ihe staff of tlie Biological Branch, as before stated, have 
isolated organisms, one a micrococcus and the other one of the coli group, 
whicli each produce a strong caramel or cooked arornu in pure eultun*, 
wliile it has been found that where sources of contamination whieli en¬ 
courage the growth of bacteria has been removed by thoroughly cleaning 
churns and other utensils, the condensed milk flavour l)as disapi)oared. 

It has frequently ]»eer] i>roved that one churn in a factory can hcj a 
grtMiter soureo of eontaminatioii than another in a cleaner condition, bo 
that if the action of gcTin life is in some svay responsible for the production 
of condensed milk flavour, it is reasonable to exi)ect that this or other 
biological flavours will be more pronounced in butter made in the churn 
which is contaminat(‘d than in butter out of a churn which is in a more 
sanitary condition. 

Whether the evidence to hand i.s sufficiently conclusive to credit bacteria 
alone with definitely eausing the irregularity in flavour under review, is at 
least somewhat d<»uhtful witliout further corroboration, and the rKicurreuoe 
appears to present a iiroblem yet to be finalised. * 

Disagreeable Aroma Noted in Batter. 

The other somewhat prevalent fault in some butters which it is proposed 
to discuss here, is that of a vtwy disagreeable aroma. This odour is veiy^ 
similar to that observed in butter made from cream which has been over- 
neutralised or when this process has been carried out in a faulty manner, 
ft closely resoinbles the aroma of decomposed flesh. It has sometimes made 
itb appearan<*c spasmodically in butter from widely separated districts, 
while in other cases, it can he detected regularly for some time in the butter 
from one particular factory. 
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'Orisfiriall.v it was thought that the trouble was a^^soeinteMl with the neiitra- 
Rising process in the manner bcifore mentioned, but certain ol:>fler vat ions and 
investigations have since tended to indicate that bacterial ac'iion may also be 
iespon.siblc wholly or in part for the development of this objectionable 
aroma, and that the infection takes place at some period after the cream 
from which the affected butter is made has left the vat and passed into 
the churns. 

'J^'liis conclusion was suggested in the first place by the fact that in a 
largo number of instances it was found that the trouble manifested itself 
to a greater degree in some churns of butter than it did in others mad(; 
•out of the same vat of cream, while in some cases butter from one or twr» 
churns was afF<*cted but the remainder was ai)parently free from the dcifect, 
though churned from the same vat of cream. If either ovcr>noutralisation 
or faulty neutralisation were the only causes of the trouble, it is reasonable 
to assume that all the butter made from the vat of cream which had been 
subjocted to incorrect mnuipulatioii of the neutralising process would be 
iiffected to a similar degree, as this cream would be thoroughly blended 
by the time it had passed through the pasteuriser, over the cooler and into 
the vat, where it would be also stirred by the attemperator coils. The 
theory that bacterial a<*fion also plays a prominent i>art in the development 
of this aroma in some cases at least is supported by tlie following data, 
\\hi(*h was obtained during certain investigations. 

When it was first noted that butter from a particular factory developed 
tln> disagreeable aroma, a number of samples were forwarded to the 
TJiologi<t for examination. TIi> reiK)rt invariably indicat<>d that very high 
-•(uints of ohjcctionable bacti^ria were present, indicative of after contamina¬ 
tion. The Dairy Expert arranged for the Senior Officer in charge of the 
fliritrict where this factory was situated, in conjunction with an officer 
noin the Biological Branch, to carry out investigations with a view to 
as(*ertaining the cause of the trouble, and if possible, assist the Manager 
to rectify it. Preliminary observations revealed the fac.t that salt river 
\.i ter at a tempi*rature coiiHiderably below lx)iling point had been used for 
washing up for ^ome eonsiderabh' time. This water was totally unsuitable 
ibr lli<* ])nr{M>h(* and (‘ven when soda was added, it failed to remove the 
greu.H) fn»m the utcuisils. The action of this water had also resulted in the 
rusting of flurnings, pipes, etc. It was evident that the churns and other 
Mooden apparatus had l)ee(»ine fat-saturated. 

In the course of further investigations, butter (a) was made in a small 
hand churn from cream taken direct from the vats; granular butter (h) 
made from the cream out of the same vat was taken from the churns and 
worked up with pats, while samples of similar butter (c) were also secured 
out of the boxes when packed. This series of samples was forwarded to 
Sydney for examination. 

It was found that the butter made in the hand churn (a) did not develop 
the disagreeable smell. 
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The granular butter (fe) in every instance but one developed either a 
bad smell or the typical aroma of decomposition, the exception being that 
butter which had been very much over-salted to such an extent as to be 
quite gritty. 

The samples of the finished butter (c) all developed the typical aroma 
of decomposition. 

The results of these experiments indicated undesirable contamination 
after the cream left the vat. Flumings, churns, workers, barrows, and 
other wooden utensils were then subjected to a thorough disinfection— 
the flumings with a solution of formalin, and the wooden equipment with 
a hypochloride solution containing 6 ozs. of chloride of lime to 60 gallons 
of water. The first two consignments of butter forwarded to Sydney after 
tliis treatment were free from any sign of the aroma of decomposition, but 
afterwards the trouble persisted in odd cases, despite similar treatment of 
the utensils. 

The conclusions suggested from the bacteriological examinatiions were 
that the particular aroma now under review was due to the combined action 
of certain imtrefying bacteria and B, coli It vras also probable that the 
by-products of this combined bacterial action were produced not only in 
the manufature of the butter, but also in the grease and moisture which 
had accumulated alx)ut those utensils, and had come in contact with the 
butter before or at the time of packing. It became apparent that the 
cliurns and other wooden equipment had been rendered unsusceptible to 
effective cleansing treatment by their fat-saturated condition. 

New churns and other wooden apparatus were substituted for those in 
use and from the time of their installation no trace of the disagreeable 
aroma of decomposition has been noted. The neutralising was as far as 
could be ascertained being carried out correctly and eflSciently. These 
investigations supply another instance of the importance of maintaining 
all churns and other necessary equipment in a sanitary condition. 

Texture. 

The texture of the butter generally during the past season was good, 
and it was quite uncommon to come across a butter which would be 
described as badly made. In a number of instances, however, butter has 
been held up for excess moisture. The incorporation of moisture calls for 
most careful manipulation, and to be on the safe side accurate moisture 
tests should be made during the period of each working. 

Sakiiig. 

Before (ioneluding, a few remarks might he made regarding the salting 
of flutter. Many of our butters during the past season were too lightly 
salted* Salt is used primarily to brighten the natural flavour. Its pre¬ 
servative properties in butter are practically nil, for its inhibitive action 
on the growth of germ life is negligible, except in the case of moulds. In 
support of this latter statement it has been found that in brine used for 
curing bacon, which would be ever so much stronger than the salt solution 
present in butter, large counts of bacteria have been identified. 
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Pasteurisation has a tendency to make a butter rather flat in flavour, 
fsj:>ecially when comparatively low acidities are aimed at, as is the case 
in New South Wales. Therefore, it is advisable to use sufficient salt to 
counteract this effect and to bring up the natural butter flavour to the 
maximum degree, but care must be taken not to salt too heavily, otherwise 
the result obtained will be found more unsatisfactory from a flavour point 
of view than if insufficient salt is used. It is not considered advisable to 
recommend an increase by any definite percentage, for in many instances 
salting has been satisfactory and any increase in such cases would result 
in over-salting. In this connection it is suggested that particular notice 
should be taken of the grade slips and check grading forms sent out by the 
Dairy Branch, and where the remarks flat or too lightly salted ” are 
made, a slight increase in the amount of salt added might be made to 
advantage. 


MA.KURIAL Trials with Broom Millet. 

A NTiMBKR of broom millet experiments were arranged around Coraki on the 
Richmond River last season, but seasonal conditions were so adverse that 
the plots were either failun^s or valueless for comparative purposes. 

At Tatham, via Casino, Mr. J. P. McDonnell w^as somewhat more fortu¬ 
nate as regards situation, and weather at harvesting time. The soil is a 
lieavy black alluvial which had been previously cropped with maize and 
ploughed in August and Sei)tember. Thorough cultivation was then given 
in preparation of the seed-bed for planting. However, the weather remaining 
dry, ]))anting wa.s not carried out until 24th December, An excellent gernii- 
ualion was obtained, and the cultivators were kept moving during the early 
stages of growth. 

I'lie rainfall during the growing period was as follows:—January, 1,320 
lioints; February, 441; March, 408; April, 285; total, 2,454 points. 

The results obtained were as follows:— 

cwt. qr. H>. 

Ruperphosphato, 2 cwt* jwr aero at planting, and top-drcRsed with 

f cwt. nitrate of soda just bcifore the head appeared. 0 0 4 

Superphosphate, 2 cwt. per acre at planting ... 7 3 1 

No manure . 6 3 25 

The plots manured with superphosphate at planting were more vigorous 
and of a healthier and darker green than the unmaiiured plot. The top- 
dressing with nitrate of soda just before heading had the effect of forcing 
the heads out quickly; they were half out on this plot before the heads on 
the other plots commenced to appear. 

The results are of great significance to the millet-growing of the State, 
for only a few at present use fertilisers. The top-dressing at heading stage 
with a gentle-acting nitrogenous fertiliser, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, not only markedly increases the yield, but is likely also to 
much improve the quality in two ways: (1) by forcing the heads out quickly 
and thus reducing the amount of bent brush, and (2) the rapid exsertion of 
the brush from the leaf sheath deprives aphis of shelter, and thus ensures 
greater freedom from the discolouration caused by those insects.—M. J. E. 
Squire. Agricultural Instructor. 
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Wood Borers* 

Powder-Post and Purniturb Beetles. 

W. B. GURNEY, B.Sc., Government Entomologist. 

In New South Wales we have two main types of boring beetles, viz., the 
powder-post beetle (Lyctus hrunneus)^ and the furniture beetle (Anobtum 
domesticum). For the convenience of those interested in the depredations 
of these pests this brief note on the method of control is published. The 
powder-post beetle attacks chiefly the sapwood of hardwood timbers, notably 
spotted gum. As a rule the damage appears months after the timber is 
cut, and may show for a year or two lator in the sapwood of the timber. As 
those beetles confine their attention to the sapwood the damage to boards 
and beams is limited to riddling this portion of the wood and usually does 
not affect seriously the strength of the timber. 

Eradicating Powder-Post Beetle. 

The treatment is to drench thoroughly the affected timber and adjacent 
woodwork by painting with creosote oil, and, as far as jiracticable, on both 
sides of the boards. The mixing of kerosene oil and creosote oil, half and 

half, giv(‘s rather }9‘tter pene¬ 
tration, but tlie creosote oil 
penetrates fairly w(‘ll and lasts 
longer. Whih* thes(‘ oils will kill 
any beetles or their grubs they 
reach, their chief virtue is in 
preventing or deterring the 
adult beetles from returning to 
lay eggs on the tr(‘ated boards, 
though the b<H»th\s may emerge 
from wood after it is oiled. 
The adult beeth's usually emerge 
about Nov(‘jnber and December 
and may be seen crawling over 
the timb(ir. Treat with oil, 
therefore, about November, and 
repeat if nec(‘S8ary the same 
time the following year. As a 
rule after two or three years 
these beetles leave the wood. 

The Funiitiire Beetk. 

The other species, the furniture beetle (Anobtum domes/ACtm), favours 
soft or medium soft woods, notably white pine, and is more persistent than 
the powder-post beetle, reproducing and repeatetUy attacking the wood 
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and spreading readily to adjacent pine wood and furniture. The eggs are 
laid in pores of the surface, within old bores, and at the rough ends of the 
boards. Paint, varnish, or oil deters them from re-depositing eggs. The 
grubs do the boring damage; andthoughthey may emerge through a painted, 
polished, or oiled surface, they are deterred from again laying eggs except 



Tbs Furniture Beetle (JnoHttm domegticim). 



Portion of i Chair atUeked by FarnUuro fioreri. 

Although only two holes appear on tho surface, the interior of the wood te seen to be riddled. 
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by re-entering the emergence holes to do so. Hence oiling, repainting or 
revamishing about November is valuable protection, and treatment of 
adjacent unpainted or untreated woodwork liable to infestation is advised. 

When the first emergence holes begin to appear in pianos or valuable 
furniture, it pays to inject by means of a fine pointed glass syringe, turpentine, 
or benzine, or creosote oil into these initial holes. Commence immediately 
the damage is discovered, and repeat daily for a week or two to arrest the 
outbreak. Varnish, paint, or oil all hidden internal woodwork of wardrobes, 
shelves, or other furniture showing infestation or likely to be infested. 

Finally, where the articles are small enough, or infested panels can be 
removed for treatment, these may be placed in an oven and treated. Wood¬ 
work, an inch thick, if left in a temperature of 175 deg. Fah. for three-quarters 
of an hour will have tlu* eggs, grubs, and adults killed right out. Longer 
periods of exposure 1o the heat are necessary with thicker wood. 


Fbktiliser Trial with Tomatoes at Gri frith. 

A FERTTLisEu trial with tomatoes was conducted by Mr. R. D. W(istmor<^ at 
Farm No. 971, Griffith, during 1926-27 season. Ph)ts of one-fourteenth 
acre each were* j)Iauted on lltli Ihwrnbor, 1920, (*aeli i>lot containing an 
eciual area of Red Stone and 8au dose varieties, 'fluty wore planted in 
well-pprepared land which had previously grown a (‘r(vp of peas that had 
■been ploughed in in duly, 1920. The harv(‘stiiig of tlie toiiuitoc*^ commeneed 
on 7th Marcli and (*ontinued until 0th May. 

The fertilisers used and the yield obtained were as follows- - 


\ icia jn'i }ic'H‘ 
t. t wt. qr. ib. 


No maniiia . 

... :i 

S 

1 

0 

Superphoiiphato, 2J cwt. jxr acre 

... 3 

If) 

1 

0 

P7, 2J cwt. per aero . 

... 4 

4 

1 

0 

PI, 2 cwt. 3 qr. 14 lb. per acre... 

... 4 

0 

2 

u 

PIO, 31 (Wt, per acre . 

... 3 

ir> 

2 


Basic suixTphosphato, 3 cwt. imt aen*... 

... 3 

11 

3 

h 

•Superphosphate, 2^ cwt., mth sulphate of ainn ouia, 

1 cwt., top-dref-s(^d.3 

K) 

0 

!4 


The composition of the mixed fertilisers was as follow;^:—'R7 i^pxal parts 
of superphosidiate and Ixme dust; P 10, 10 parts superiihowpliate, 1^ parts 
of sulphate of ammonia, and IJ parts of sulphate of potash; P 1, 10 parts 
8uperphosi>liate and li iiarts sulphate of ammonia. 

The season was not a ])articularly good one for tomatoes, and the yields 
were only fair and s<.*arcely payable. Aixart from laek of rainfall, the 
atmospheric conditions did not favour production of thrifty and healthy 
vines. 

The increases obtained from fertilisers were not great, but on local factory 
prices of £6 per ton, P 7 gave an incrcjased gross return of £4 JOs., and P 1, 
£3 15s. per acre. Deducting the costs of these two fertilisers, the net 
monetary improvomeiit from the use of P 7 was £4 Os. 3d., and from P 1, 
£2 15s. per acre. 

The increase obtained by top-dressing hardly justified that practice.— 
E. B. Furby, Agricultural Instructor. 
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Concrete Silo Construction* 


[Concluded from page 6*23 ] 

A, BROOKS, Works Superintendent. 

Reinforcement. 

Th» pressure exerted on the walls of a silo is stated to be 11 lb. per square 
foot to each foot in depth of the silage, consequently in a full silo, 30 feet 
deep, the pressure against the walls at the bottom is 330 lb. per square foot. 
To resist this it is necessary to reinforce the walls of concrete silos, and steel 
rods and wire are used for the purpose, producing what is known as a mono¬ 
lithic structure. 

If the silo is set into the ground and the soil is firm, there will be no necessity 
to put any steel into either the footings or the walls, until the walls are within 
18 inches of the ground surface. If, on the other hand, the ground is soft, such 
as might require drainage, then reinforcement will be necessary all through. 

In the footings, short radiating rods, spaced as indicated on Fig. 1, should 
be put in, and to take the lower ends of the vertical rods pieces of 
}-inoh rod, shaped as in this figure, should be set into the top ol 
the foundations, and spaced out as indicated. If the short shank 

. of this iron be pushed into the concrete, it will stand up until the 

I concrete is set (see Fig. 3). To the longer shanks, standing over the 
footing, are tied the bottom ends of the vertical rods, to which the horizontal 
rods or wires, Bj)aced at 8-inch centres, are tied. 

It may be noted that the vortical rods can be put in 8 feet or 10 feet lengths, 
and passed through a hole bored in each spacing piece, at 2 inches from the 
outer form, to keep the verticals in their correct position (see Fig. 12). 

At each side of the door openings, J-inch vertical rods are placed, as indi¬ 
cated in Figs. 1 and 2, and the ends of the horizontal wire are securely tied 
around these. All lapping joints of the horizontal wires or rods should be 
hooked and laid together. 

Slotting ap the Fomit. 

Beginning now the construction of the silo itself, the excavation should 
first bo taken out to the depth required to set the silo 4 to 5 feet deep into 
the ground, with a diameter of about 16 feet, which will allow tlie walls 
underground to be at least 8 inches tliick. The trench for the foundation 
should then be taken out as indicated on Fig. 17, w*hich also shows the position 
of the forms for first and second lifts. 

When the concrete in the foundation is suflacicntly hard, a ring 14 ft, 6 in. 
in diameter should be clearly marked out on it, and on this line the plain 
iron face of the inner forms will be set. 
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The centre mast, built up of two thicknesses of 4 in. x 2 in. timber, bolted 
together in convenient lengths, the joints lapping about 2 feet long, may 
next be set up. It will be secured at the bottom by sinking a few inches into 
the ground, and at the ground surface to a 6 in. x 3 in. plank, sunk at the ends 
flush with the surface as indicated in Fig. 17. This mast is continued as the 
walls are raised, and it forms the support lor the inner ends of the cross 
timbers on which the inside scafiolding rests (see Fig. 3). 



Fig. la—PUn showing Lsy-oul of Cottpleti Sot of Corrugntod Iron Forms. 


To set up the first and second lifts underground, only the inside 
forms are required, and they are set on the ring marked out on the founda¬ 
tion. 

The bottom edges of the forms are secured by the ends of 3 in. x 1 in. 
battens, laid on the floor, and against the centre mast (see Fig, 16). On 
these battens, shorter pieces are nailed, to which are butted the lower ends 
of the stays securing the top edges of the forms. Great care must be taken 
to have the first forms set perfectly upright (plumb). 
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The second lift, rising to the bottom of the 6 in. x 3 in. plank across the 
silo and to which the centre mast is secured, is held in position with stay 
battens in a way similar to the first lift (as indicated at the second lift in 
Pig. 17), battens cut to the required lengths being set up under the. forms to 
support them to the required height. 

When filling the con¬ 
crete into the second 
lift, it will be necessary 
to fill only to 4 J inches 
from the top of the 
forms, to allow for the 
setting up of the outer 
sides of the forms, which, 
it will be noted, will rest 
on top of the concr(‘.t(‘ 
f/ inches down. 

When the outer forms 
are thus set up, the 
concrete may be filled 
to the top of the 
inner forms. This 
last filling of the con 
Crete must be allowed 
to set before the inner 
forms can be raised to 
the same height as the 
outerforms. When this 
is <lone, no other sup¬ 
port to the forms will be 
required,exce])t the long 
bolts which tighten the 
lower edges over the 
concrete, and the top 
edges to the spacing 
pieces. 

Door Forms. 

The forms for the 
doorways can be made 
from 4 in. X 2 in. timber, 
in t wo separate parts, and fixed one over the other as indicated in'Fig. 18. 
These frames are shaped on the out and inside faces to fit fairly close up to 
the iron forms, and when removed leave a 2 in. x 2 in. rebate on the sides and 
top to receive the ends and top of the 12 in. x 2 in. door planks, the bottom 
or sill being flat until it is sloped off, as shown in Fig. 3, with cement mortar. 
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To better exclude the air at the door openings, a strip of tar paper 36 inches 
wide is spread over the planks, before the silage is packed against the doors. 
Any crack or open joints outside can be pointed up with puddled clay. 

The Internal Scaffolding. 

As construction proceeds it will become necessary to provide an internal 
scaffolding. This can be done, as shown in Fig- 3, with 3 in. x 2 in. hardwood 
putlogs or ledgers, bolted or tied to the centre mast, and 1J in. x J in. pieces 
of flat wrought iron 12 inches long, bolted to the other ends, the irons only 



fig. 18.- Details oX Frame for Forming Door Openings. 


sot 2 inches into the concrete walls. Ihc outer ends of the 3 in, x 2 in. timbers 
should butt against the silo walls, as this keeps the centre mast in a perpen¬ 
dicular position. 

To provide the holes in the concrete to receive the iron plates mentioned 
above, it will be necessary to insert pieces of iron or wood in the concrete as 
it is being filled into the moulds, these pieces to be taken out when the 
scaffolding is being fixed. 


The Roof. 

The roof over the silo should be constructed to provide good shelter, and 
at tlie same time permit of the silo being filled to its utmost capacity. This 
cannot be done when the roof is set close down on to the walls, but if it is 
erected on poles set up outside the area of the silo and sufficiently high, not 
only is plenty head-room provided, but, if erected before the concrete work is 
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commenced, the poles can be used to support the external scaffolding, and 
the roof timbers used to sling the pulley block for hauling up the concrete 
bucket, &o. 

To give it good appearance both gables should be enclosed, and in one 
gable an opening provided to admit the head of the elevator (see Fig. 3). 

Where a blower fan and pipe is used on the cutter, this opening is not 
necessary, as the bend on the head of the pipe simply lies on the wall at one 
side of the doors. 


Ladder* 

A hanging ladder made of 3 in. x 2 in. sides, with 2 in. x J in. rungs sunk 
flush in the edges, and further secured with a length of light hoop iron the 
full length of the sides and fixed over the rungs, provides a very convenient 
means of climbing to the doors or over the top of the silo. 




The 1| in. X J in. wrought iron hooks, shown on Fig. 20, if bolted to the 
ladder make it very sate to use. and, as will bo noted, it may be placed any¬ 
where around the silo. 

A Few Points to Remember. 

With all building works oon.struciod of imits such as stone, bricks, or 
concrete blocks, the units must not be dry when set in position, more especially 
ill summer weather and when cement mortar is being used, because the stone, 
brick, or block in its dry state readily absorbs the moisture out of the mortar, 
and causes it to dry out much too quickly. 

A good plan is to keep tlie stones, bricks, or blocks well watered, or in a 
tub of water, so that they shall not dry when passed on to the scaffold. 

When plastering the w'alls, or even if only applying a coat of cement wash, 
the surface of the wall should first be well wetted, the water being either 
brushed on or sprinkled through a hose. This stops the suction in the wall 
and allows the plaster or wash to set slowly and harden on. If the wetting 
is not first done, the cement wasli will easily rub off when dry. 
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When bending the reinforcing wires round on the bed joints of a brick or 
block silo, weight them down at several points around the wall to keep them 
in correct position, and slightly raise the wire as the mortar is spread on, so 
that the wire shall be properly embedded in the joint. Do not neglect to 
keep the water supply up to the work in all cases, as much of the strength of 
the whole work depends on this. 

When building solid walls always keep the face of the forms clean, and each 
time they are shifted, carefully rub down the face of each section. Should 
the concrete show any tendency to stick, smear the face of the forms with 
oil or grease. This also should be done when the forms are being laid away 
for future use. All bolts should be kept well oiled, especially at the threaded 
ends, sb that the nuts will turn easily. 

If forms are made of timber, and not faced with iron, the face should he 
painted before they are used for the first time. Tliis applies also to door 
forms. 


Th^b Ersgrte Power op the Horse 

Horses have the advantage of being immediately adaptable to all conditions; 
they can be used on wet, soft, and boggy country, and then proceed along 
a macadamised road. The flexibility of the horse is marvellous, and in 
this he has a distinct advantage over the motor. For short distances tht' 
horse can develop a power several times as great as its normal working power. 
For this reason he can pull through clay bogs, climb steep hills, and success¬ 
fully deal with all sorts of emergencies. On the farm the horse looks after 
its own repairs and renewals— the cost of which to the owner is infinitesimal. 
— J. F. McEaohran, M.R.C.V.S, 

Co-operative Dkvelopmbnt in the United Stater. 

It is estimated that in 1900 there weie approximately 2,000 farmers’ business 
organisations functioning in the United States. Between 1900 and 1925 
the number of active associations increased to about 12,000, and the purposes 
for which associations existed also increased. 

At the close of 1925 there were approxiinalely 12,000 functioning asso¬ 
ciations, including 40 federations, 80 centralised associations, 35 sales 
agencies, 50 bargaining associations, and nearly 10,0Of) independent kx'al 
associations. 

The number of associations marketing <lairy products increased from 
1,000 to 2,200; the numln^r of asst>ciations handling grain from 100 to 
3,400; the number of livestock shipping associations from Iciis than 100 
to 1,800; fruit and vegetable marketing associations from 100 to 1,300. 
There were also formed nearly 100 associations for marketing wool, and 
70 marketing poultry and ixmltry products. 

It is reasonable to assume that the business done in 1900 amount4?d to 
less that 200,000,000 dollars. This figure is significant in comparison with 
2,400,fX)0,000 dollars which is the estimate<l amount of business by farmers’ 
associations for 19^5. The 1900 figure i.s even more significant in the light 
of the fact that several of the present-da:v associations reptirt sales of more 
than 50,000,000 dollars a year .—Neirs Ihdletin of the Markets and Migration 
Department (Federal). 
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Trials With Water Melons. 


J. DOUGIiASS, H.D.A., Agricultural luBtruotor. 

The popularity of thU fruit can to some extent be judged by the endeavour 
of practically all farmers to grow it, if not for market, at least for home 
use. 

On tlie rich flats of the coastal rivers the crop is of great importance, 
large areas being planted for market, and on the Hawkesbury and Hunter 
Rivers melons are looked upon as one of the main crops. During the 
season 1924-25, 104 acres of pumpkins and melons were grown in the Pen- 
nth and Richmond districts, and 431 acres in the Maitland district. The 
soil and climatic conditions in these areas are practically ideal, the soil 
being a deep alluvial loam, rich in organic matter, well drained, and 
naturally warming up early. These districts have a long jjeriod free from 
frost, and are not subject to sudden changes* in temperature during the 
growing period. 

The varieties grown are numerous, and at the present time are practically 
all accidentally cross-pollinated. The market demands change periodically, 
owing to the degeneration of certain popular varieties and the introduction 
of new ones. On the Sydney market there is a keen demand at present 
for a melon with a light gi*een or grey skin, the melon which created this 
demand being the Sugar Stick.^^ The Hunter River farmers nearly all 
grow Florida Favourite,” although other varieties receive attention. 

The object of all water melon growers is to place the melons on the market 
as early as possible, as prices fall rapidly once the crop begins to come 
forward. Hawkesbury growers use various fertiliser mixtures with some 
success, but none has been used in general cultivation on the Hunter. 
Providing the type is reasonably suitable for market, the earliest maturing 
varieties are generally grown. 

The Department of Agriculture conducted experiments during the past 
season with the object of ascertaining the most suitable varieties of melons 
to grow, and the effect of fertilisers on the crop. Mr. G. Townsend, of 
Penrith, conducted a variety trial, and Mr. A. R. Meade, of Bolwarra, con¬ 
ducted a manurial trial. 

Feitiliier Trial. 

It is recognised that melons do best on alluvial flats after a crop of 
lucerne. The flat on which this trial was conducted had been under 
lucerne for six years and the residue of a lucerne stand was ploughed under 
fl inches deep in June, 1926. During July reploughing 10 inches deep was 
carried out with a disc plough. The land was finally shallow-ploughed 
with a mouldboard plough, and reduc€>d to a fine seed-bed by harrowing. 
Previous to planting, which took place on 8th September, 1926, the fertiliser 
was worked into and around the hills, and owing to the very dry conditions 
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prevailing at seeding time, each hill was lightly watered. There was very 
little difference in the growth of the plots until fruiting commenced, when 
it was seen that the superphosphate and basic superphosphate plots were 
producing the earliest melons. The season throughout was bad for summer 
\'ine crops, the rains coming too late to ensure large or early yields. The- 
first melons from the experimental plot wore marketed on ICth February, 
bringing 11s. 6d. per dozen. A table of results is given below. 

A '<tudy of the table shows tliat P7 (a mixture of equal parts of Iwnedust 
and superphosphate) i)roduced the highest yield and best monetary returjn 
I'lie value of this mixture lies in the fact that the superphosphate is readily 
available to the plant in the early stages of growth, while the bonedust 
becomes available slowly and has a greater effect on the crop in the later 
stages. The table is divided into three sections, showing the numbers of 
nalons and their comparative values in the early, mid-season and late 
si ages of growth. The prices given are those actually realiscKl. In normal 



Mammoth Ironelai Water Molon. 


years the prices obtained for the early melons are much higher than the 
price given, while tlie late crop is usually cheaper and of little value. 
Hence, to obtain a more <‘orrect valuation of the (‘ff(‘t*t of the different 
fertilisers a close study should be made of the first section of results. It 
vdll be seen that basic superjdiosphute easily produced the best returns for 
early melons, and would in normal years be the best paying fertiliser to 
use. There was no difference in the date of ripening of the superphosphate 
and basic superphosidiate plots, although basic superphosphate^ j^rodneed 
the greatest number of early melons. 

Variety Trial. 

The object of tliis trial w^as to ascertain the best yielding varieties, and 
to study the quality and otluT variety characteristics. 

The varieties under test were Mammoth Ironclad, Kattlesnake, Irish Grey, 
Improved Kleckley Sweet, Thorman^s Grey, and Alabama Sweet. 
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From a yielding point of view, the test was destroyed quite early in the 
growing' period, owing to the large numbers of plants killed by fnsarium. 
However, suffieient plants were left for a study of th(‘ quality, and to afford 
an indication of the comparative yield of each variety. 

Mammoth Ironclad .—This variety appears to be tlu' best yielder, the fruit 
htiiiig conspicuously marked and very large. The quality of the fruit is 
very poor, the rind being thick and the fiavour and colour of the flesh only 
fair. The thickness of the rind makes this variety a good carrier. The 
skin is light green in colour, with deep green conspicuous broken stripe's.. 
The s<'ed of this variety has a brown tip. 

liatilesnakc ,—Only iiiediuin in size, long, with the flower end tapering 
off; the quality is excellent throug'hout, the flesh is of good colour and 
swwi flavour. ''Fhe seeds are white and the fruit is a poerr carrier. The skin 
iv \ery light green in colour, with \ivi(lly s]iaccd, dark green broken stripes. 



Irl>li Grey Water Melon. 


Irish Grep.—Thli^ variety is very conspicuous by the plain, unbroken, 
light coloured skin, 1'lie fruit is long, oval in shape, and medium in size. 
Th(* qiiality and colour of the flesh is good, and the seeds white. Although 
tlie rind in this imdon is exceptionally thin, the skin is very hard and the 
variety one of the best of carriers. Owing to the hardness of the skin a 
good deal of difliculty is experienced in judging when the melon is ripe. 
'J his variety is one that has a good future before it, as it lias many desirable 
qualities, and once ktiown can be easily distinguished by the uncommon 
skin. 

Thonnans Urey .—The fruit of this variety is medium to large in size,, 
and rather long in shape. I'he skin has a wide netted appearance, the 
background colour of which is light green. The rind is medium in thick¬ 
ness, and the flesh 8we<»t and of good colour. The seeds are white in 
< olour. 
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Alabama Sweet ,—This is one of the best yielding varieties^ and is medium 
to large in size* The skin is very dark in colour and striped. The flesh is 
of excellent colour, sweet, and of good quality. The seeds are white and 
the ftuits should be fairly good shippers. 

Improved Klechley Sweet ,—A long, darfr green oval melon, medium to 
large in size; the flesh is sweet and high in colour; only a fair carrier. 


Results of Fertiliser Trial at Bolwarra. 



Superphos- 
pham 280 lb. 
per acre. 

Basic super* 
phosphate 
826 lb. 

M18, 8641b. 

No manure. 

P8, 

448 lb. 

Blood and 
boneduBt 
280 lb. 


No. of melons 
per acre. 

Value per acre. 

h 

Value per acre. 

1 . 

§ 1 

1 

S 

No. of melons 
per acre. 

Value per acre. 

I 

li 

i 

j_ 

li 

Value per acre. 

Ifolons 


8. d. 


8. d. 

I 6. d. 


8. d. 

1 

6 , d. 


8. d. 

111 . 0d. per 








i 




doien ... 

78 

74 0 

86 

82 4 

48 46 0 

41 

89 4 

60 ; 

57 6 

28 

26 10 

58. per dos. 

115 

48 1 

48 

20 0 

152 68 4 

80 

12 6 

102 1 

42 6 

96 

40 0 

ds. 

66 

22 0 

87 

29 0 

98 1 82 8 

156 

52 0 

... : 

... 

156 

52 0 

Total 

250 

144 10 

221 

131 4 

298 Il42 0 

) 

227 

103 10 

162 iOO 0 

280 

118 10 


P7 252 lb. 




— 


8. d. 

68 

60 4 

148 

61 10 

106 

35 4 

iir 

157 6 


Fertiliser mixture H18, consiste of 10 parte superphosphate and 3 parte sulphate of potash; 
P3 consiste of 10 parte superphosphate, 3 parte sulphate of potash, and 3 parte sulphate of ammonia; 
P7, equal parte superphosphate and bonedust* 


Storage op Seed Potatoes. 

When it is remembered that potatoes are living tubers which must breathe 
and respire in order to remain alive, and that chemical changes are constantly 
taking place within their tissues, it will be realised that they should be regarded 
as livmg but dormant plants rather than as ordinary seed, and that methods 
of storage which are suited to the latter are quite unsuitable for potatoes. 
—H. 0 . Arnold, in the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, 


Heavy Milk Production Ebquiees a Eobust 
Constitution. 

To stand up to the strain of heavy dairy production a strong, robust con¬ 
stitution is one of the essentials needed. Much of the dairy cow's time in 
daylight when she might otherwise be feeding is taken up in and about the 
bails or yards and travelling backwards and forwards to the pastures, and 
as compared with fattening stock she is under a big disadvantage in this 
respect. Then, again, when in times of severe drought the feed is dried 
off by the peat heat and practically disappears, the heavy-milking cow 
will, for a time, draw on her reserve forces to supply milk, to the certain 
detriment of her constitution.--J. T. Cole, at the Animal Husbandry 
Conference. 


I Value per MM. 
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The Codling Moth* 

{Cydia pomondla L). 

Part II. 

[Concluded from page 631.} 

8. L. ALLMAN, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

?upm of the First Brood. 

Time of pupdlion.--The first pupa occurred on 4th December, the last on 
3rti February, and the maximum number on 13th January. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the pupation of 665 individuals. 



Lewjth of pupal stage .—The average length of the pupal stage of 633 
individuals was 15*00 days. Table 7 gives this information, and also the 
slight dificrences between the male and female pupa?. 


Table 7. —Length of pupal stage of pupae of the first brood at Bathurst. 
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Avf peiiod, male pu}», 14’S9 days; female la Ui clays. 

Maximum pupivl poilod, male pui», day«; female pui», 20 days. 
Minimum pupal i»eil<)d, male piijw. 0 days; female pujie. 11 days. 
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Moths of the First Brood. 

Titm of emergence ,—The earliest first brood moth emerged on 18th 
December, or twenty-two days before the last emergence of the spring brood 
moths. First brood moths continued to emerge until 19th February, the 
maximum emergence occurring on 4th January. I’ne emergence of 634 first 
brood moths is illustrated in Fig. 6 (page 701). 

Oviposition by moths of the first brood ,—Oviposition records were obtained 
from 492 moths. Egg deposition began the day following emergence in 
many oases, but the average pre-oviposition period was 3*25 days The 
interval to maximum oviposition was 7*45 days and to last oviposition 
15‘30 days. The period of oviposition was 12*43 days, which included also 
the two jars (36 and 32) in which no oviposition occurred. This data is 
iihown in Table 8, and is for jars and not for individual moths. 

Table 8. —Oviposition by codling moths of the first brood in breeding jars 

at Bathurst. 
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> Including Jars d2 and 86. 

Number of male mothi), 261; number of female moths. 281; total number of moths, 402; total number 
of eggs, 5,805; average number of eggs per female moth, 25*52; mixlmum number of eggs per cage per 
terna^ moth (41), 78*60. 
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Nwnber of eggs per female moth .—As shown in Table 8, 231 female moths 
deposited 6,895 eggs, or an average of 25*62 eggs per female. The maximum 
average per female per jar occurred in jar 41, five females depositing 393 
eggs, or an average of 78*6 eggs per female. 



Length of life of moths .—Male moths lived an average of 16*72 days ; 
females 16*86 days. This and other data are given in Table 9. 


Table 9. —Length of life of male and female moths of the first brood at 

Bathurst. 
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Average length of life o fmale moths 16-72 days; female motlis 16-86 days. 
Maximum length of life of male moths 46 days, female moths 31 days. 
Mitdmum len^h of life of male motlis 4 days; female moths 4 days. 
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Life Cycle of the First Generation* 

The average life cycle of 114 individuals was 62*69 days, the maximum 
100 days, and the minimum 52 days. The complete life cycle would bo 
66*91 days, which includes the average pre-oviposition period of 4*22 days. 
Table 10 further details of the various stages. 


TABLK 10.—Life cycle of the first generation at Bathurst. 
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THE SECOND GENERATION. 

Eggs of the Second Brood. 

Time of dipositioH .—The earliest second brood eggs were deposited on 
29th December, and oviposition continued until 2nd March. The maximum 
deposition occurred on 20th January. Fig. 7 (see page 704) illustrates the 
deposiiion of ti^ second brood eggs, and the influence of the average evening 
temperature on oviposition. 

Length of incubation .—The average incubation period was 8*11 days, 
somewhat shorter than the average incubation period of first brood eggs, 
due mainly to increg^fed temperatures. This and other data on the germinal 
changes o^the eggs are given in Table 11. 
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Tablk 11.—Time of deposition and length of incubation of eggs of the 
second brood at Bathurst, 
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Larvae of die Second Brood. 

Time of hatching .—Larvae commenced hatching on 6th January and 
continued imtil 8th March, with a maximum on 15th January. Fig. 8 
(below) illustrates the hatching of second brood larvae. * 



Length of feeding —Tho average feeding period of 105 nou-trans-' 

forming individuals was 28*23 days (see Table 12). The average feeding 
period of six transforming individuals was 22*83 da 5 »^s, with a maximum of 
27 days and a minimum of 19 days. 
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Tabi.k 12.—^Length of feeding period of non-transforming larva? of the second 

brood at Bathurst. 
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Life Cycle of the Second Generation. 

Only six transforming larvaa of the second brood were reared, the remainder 
being overwintering or non-transforming larvae. The average lifecycle of 
the transforming individuals was 51-50 days, and th(i complete life cycle 
wouldJ^be254-75 days, including the pre-oviposition period of 3-25 days. 
Hus information, together with the periods for the various stages is presented 
in Taiae 13. 


Table 13.—Life cycle of the second generation at Bathurst. 
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THE THIRD GENERATION. 

Insufficient second brood moths were reared to obtain complete data, as 
for the other generations. The third generation is incomplete at Bathurst, 
as approximately 95 per cent, of the second brood larvae over-winter. 

SnniBiary. 

Spring brood moths commenced to emerge on 19th October and continued 
until 9th January. 

First brood moths commenced to emerge on 18th December and continued 
until 19th February. 
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A considerable overlapping of broods occurs. 

A limited number of second brood moths emerge during the same season 
and give rise to a partial third brood of larvse, all of which would over¬ 
winter. 

The average number of eggs deposited in breeding jars varied from 22*07 
for sirring brood moths to 25*52 for first brood moths. 

The highest average per female in any jar was 78*6, five first brood moths 
depositing 393 eggs. 

The average feeding period for first brood larva) was 29*14 days, and for 
the second brood larvse 28*23 days. 

The average cocooning period for first brood larvae was 7*22 days. 

The average pupal period for spring brood pupae was 24*92 days, and for 
first brood pupae 15*00 days. 

The average incubation ])oriod of eggs of the first brood was 10*03 days, 
and of the second brood eggs 8*11 days. 

The life cycle of the first brood averaged 62*09 days, and tlie complete life 
cycle, including the pre-oviposition period, 66*91 days. 

The average interval before oviposition of fhe sjmng brood moths was 
4*22 days, and of th(? first brood moths 3*25 days 

The longevity of male moths of the spring brood was 18*32 days, and 
females 19*18 days. Male moths of the first brood averaged 16*72 days and 
females 16*86 days. 


Silage as an Insurance. 

Under the triple heading—‘‘ More about Phisilage—A Great Insuranc^e 
Policy—Costs 3s. 6d. per ton, now worth £5 —the Quirindi Advocate 
published a letter dated 19th July, 1927, from Mr. Torn Scott, of Scott 
Brothers ** Aberfeldie,” Currabubula, from which we extract the following 

As you know, we had a wonderful winter last year, and all sorts of nibbis^ 
grew in abundance. We had an old cultivation paddock, which grew ^ 
wonderful crop of wild oats, being in places 6 feet high. This we decided t^> 
put into pits as the only way of getting rid of them. It seemed a big under¬ 
taking to handle 400 tons of green stuff, but it turned out much easier than 
we expected. The first thing we did was to get in touch with Mr. M. H. 
Reynolds, who came along and gave all the necessary information on ensilage 
making, and watched it right through. The cost was an eye-opener to me. 
I expected it to be big, but on working it out I was surprised to find that 
3s. fid. per ton covered itdigging the pits included. To-day its value is 
about £5 per ton. We have been feeding sheep, cattle, and horses on it 
for about six weeks, and they seem to be doing all right. Tlie cows are 
milking well, lambing ewes are in good order, and the lambs are good,’’ 
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Early Cucumbers, 


J, DOUGLASS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instniotor. 

The eucuriibor, although not recognised as a main (*roi» in any j>()rti<*n of 
Kew South Wales, is in certain distrit'ts lof>kc*d upon as a very iin])ortant 
sideline. Farmers in the earliest districts of the State depend ii]»oti this 
crop as a reliable sourc(» of income. 

No vegetable is so subject to price fluctuation, or in inids\iTniner so 
over-supplied to the market as cucumbers. All growcTS aim to place their 
produ<‘e on the early market during November and December, and it is onlv 
in distri<*ts such as the far North (’oa.sf and favoured localities on the 
Central Coast betwecni Sydney and Newcastle that the climate and soil 
conditions are suitable for the early dev(’lopinent of the crop. 

7'he Sydney market is supj)lied during the wintc^r and (‘arly spring by 
Queensland, and later by N^»rth Coast growers. The cost of ])1acing (*u<'um- 
bers from these districts on the Sydney mark(*t is very high, hut as good 
lu’ices are always obtained during the early months a handsome j)r<^fit is 
made by the growers. 7t is repoi’tod that la&t year a few (Consignments 
wen* r(*,ceived from (k^lifornia in good condition. Although this prodiuit 
is consigned long distnn(‘cs, it usually reaches market in fairly gtM>d cond*- 
tion, due largely to the mild weather experienced at that particular tijiie of 
the year. The Queensland and North Coast cucumbers bring a go(3d price 
early in the season, but with advent of warm weather the prices weaken 
until the demand almost ceases when the “locals” begin to coine forward. 

The cultivation of this crop during the summer is rather a simple matter, 
as the plants under good condition.® are very vigorous growers and In'avy 
yielders. The (niltivatiori of a very early crop, however, is a very difficult 
matter, and ro<piiro8 a d(3al of experience to obtain good results. Physically 
the soil must bo of an open nature, warm, rerated, and well drained, and to 
afford these (*onditions it must neet^asarily be sandy or a v(!ry light loam. 
Heavy soils or badly di*ained soils take too long to warm ux) during the 
spring, and are totally unsuitable. It will be found that in the very earlv 
diatrK*ts of the Stati* the soil is very light in texture. On the far North 
Coast the soil is red volcanic loam, while around the local early districts 
the soil is very fine sand or a light sandy loam. It has been found from 
X)ractice that virgin soil, being rich in organic matter, is the most suited 
to the early cucumber. 

Early ploughing of the land is essential to enable any organic matter to 
decay, and allow the weather and other factors to sweeten and sBrate the 
soil. Due consideration must also be given at ploughing time to drainage, 
as soil erosion readily occurs in these soils. The “ early ” land is usually 
elevated, and unless numerous drains are made as soon as the land is broken 
up soil erosion will occur with the first rain. The rainfall in these districts 
is the heaviest in the State. 
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Seeding time takes place on the far North Coast during April, May, 
and J une, but on the lower coast extra early planting is not practised owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining a good germination. Cucumber seedings arc 
very easily drowned with excessive rain, and make very poor growth with 
cold weather. As the winter rain makes the soil cold and lifeless, sowing in 
the Erina Shire is not generally commenced until July. Hills are worked up 
and fertiliser worked into the soil with a fork hoe at planting time. The 
hills are spaced 6 feet by 4 feet apart, and at least a dozen seeds are planted 
in each one so as to allow for defective germination. Wiith warm, dry 
weather during July, a good germination is obtained, but if heavy rain with 
cold weather occurs, a bad and very slow germination is usually experienced. 
Some growers make a practice of transplanting seedings from one hill to 
another where the seeds have failed to germinate. This is fairly successful 



Btfly Curambtri at Tombi Umbl. 
A crop of beaut la the foregroimd. 


under the very best of conditions, but under average circumstances the 
practice is hardly worth while. If a good germination is obtained, the 
plants are allowed to grow about 3 inches high before the weaker ones arc 
thinned out, leaving only three or four in each hill. The after-cultivation 
is carried out with a forked hoe, and consists of destroying all weeds and 
keeping the soil in good open condition to encourage ajration and increase 
the soil temperature. 

The local crop begins to come on to the market during late October. The 
cucumbers are cut from the vines with a knife, graded, and packed in half¬ 
bushel grape” cases. 

A Fertiliser Trial 

High returns are very commonly obtained by these growers. Mr. George 
Lea, of Tumbi Umbi, obtained a net return of over £100 from 2 square 
chains of cucumbers in the spring of 1925. 
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This grower co-operated with the Department of Agriculture in con¬ 
ducting a manurial trial on the early crop. The object of the trial was to 
ascertain which fertiliser or mixture of fertilisers would give the beet 
results with the cucumber crop. The land had only been cleared the previous 
winter, and was broken up with the plough in 1926. As this land is well 
elevated, all the subsequent operations were performed by hand. Planting 
took place on 29th June, the variety used being Commercial. During the 
early stages of the growth the conditions were ideal, warm weather prevailing 
with only a moderate rainfall. However, as the season advanced the short¬ 
age of rain was severely felt, and at the time when the fruit was developing 
dry conditions prevailed, with the result that the plants felt the severe 
strain. This resulted in a light crop and (with the continuation of the dry 
weather) the early destruction of the plants. 

The results,were as follows:— 


P3, 717 lb. per acre . 

M3,686 Ib. „ . 

P7, 403 lb. .. 

Basic superphosphate 612 lb. per a^rt' 
Superphosphate, 448 lb. per acre 


147 half cases per acre. 


140 
131 
128, 

124 „ 


As it is an accepted fact that manuring is necessary for the successful 
development of the cucumber crop, no unmanured plots were inchuk*d in the 
trial. P3 is a complete fertiliser containing phosphoric acid, nitrogen, 
and potash (and consisting of ten parts superphosphate, three parts sulphatis 
of ammonia, and three parts sulphate of potash), and gave the highest 
yield. M 3, containing phosphoric acid and nitrogen (ton parts super¬ 
phosphate and three parts sulphate of ammonia), sh<jwed a i>ayable incretvse 
over supcrjdiosphate only. P 7 manure consists of equal parts of super¬ 
phosphate and bonodust. Although not conclusive, this experiment showed 
that the cucumber crop is a very heavy feeder, and that heavy applications 
of a complete manure are payable when high prices rule for the product. 


Varietiet. 

There are many varieties of (uicumbers in existence, but the number 
grown in Australia is limited. The common long green type is the one in 
general cultivation, the most extensively grown varieties of which are 
Commercial, White Spine, and Long Green Prickly. Commercial is the 
variety most commonly growm by commercial growers, and it is reported 
to retain i'te dark-grt*en colour longer than other varieties. A cucumber 
that changes its colour rapidly to yellow when fully grown is undesirable. 

A variety recently imported from the United States of America under 
the name of Early Fortuna is showing great promise, but at the present 
time no definite recommendation can be given. The Apple“Slu\pe variety, 
a very excellent type for the home garden, has been grown in this State for 
some time. Though a prolific cropper, it is only recently that commercial 
growers have taken it up, and the demand is already very keen. Its chief, 
disadvantage lies in the fact that the colour is light straw, which deepens to 
yellow rapidly when maturing. 
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The Control of Fruit Fly* 

Expbbiments with the Poison Poliaos Bait. 

T. McCarthy. Senior Asshtant Entomologist. 

To Mally, of South Africa, and Berlese, of Italy, belongr the credit of having 
first demonstrated the possibility of eoiitrolliug fruit flies by the use of 
foliage poison spray. Since then the method has been exi)erimented with 
in many countries, witli varying degrfH\s of su(y*css, deix'nding uiKin iho 
conditions prevailing in the country concerned. 

In 1921 the writer first employed this method in ^^ew South Wales against 
tlie fruit tiy in oranges, but the experiments proved no guide to the value of 
the method as a control, owing to the very limited infestation occurring. 

In 1925 experiments with the j)oison foliage bait were again carried oiir 
on orange trees. Three areas of Late Valencia oranges in the Gosfonl 
district were used for the experiment, hut it was again found that citrus 
treses were unsatisfactory for exfKjrimeiital work, owing to the very limited 
extent to which the fruit were infested. It is, therefore, not projiDsed to 
discuss the citrus experimcuiis, but it may be of interest to record the 
infestation in the fruit examined during the course of the experiments as 
an indication of the liinitoil extent to which oranges are inf(»tod. 

The number of oranges from the <‘ontrol trees examined in four t'xpi'ri- 
ments totalled 4,039, of which only four were infested, notwithstanding thi* 
fact that the fruit on the trees retained for examination was allowed to 
hang until the second week in January to give it every chance of becoming 
infested. That this absence of infestation in the oranges was not due to an 
unusual scarcity of the fly was shown by the severity of the infestation in 
late jieaches during the same season. 

On account of their greater susceptibility to fruit-tly atta<^k, late stem* 
fruit-> ar(‘ more satisfactory in tlH‘ f’ounty of (him'Wrland for ex|K‘rimenta] 
work intended to indicate the efRciency of the poison foliage bait. 

Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining suitable trees for experi¬ 
ment, mainly because the late varieties of stone fruits are not generally 
grown on the coast, where both Chaetodacus tryoni (Queensland fruit fly) 
and Ceraiitis capitata (Mediterranean fruit fly) mostly occur. A number of 
late peaches were finally located at Kichmond, about 38 miles from Sydney, 
and at Lower Portland, on the Ilawkesbury River, and these were considered 
suitable for the experiments. McDevitPs Cling and Red Italian Slip were 
the varieties used in the experiments discussed here. 

The Fomula Used, 

The formula consisted of 5 oz. of lead arsenate (powder), 4 lb. molasses, 
3 gallons of water, and 1 gallon of fruit syrup. The amount of lead arsenate 
used is an increase over that used by many workers, and is based upon 
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laboratory tests carried out by the writer on the poisoning of fruit flies. 
These showed that when 3 oz. of lead arsenate were used it took from 
sixty-two to ninety hours to kill the majority of the flies when they were 
compelled to feed continuously upon the poison-solution. Under field condi¬ 
tions, where the spray is only applied every seven days, and the flies do not 
necessarily feed continuously upon it, it seemed reasonable to conclude that 
the flies would be killed even more slowly. The amount of lead arsenate was, 
therefore, increased to 5 oz. 

The fruit syrup was prepared by slicing and boiling 4 lb. of inferior 
peaclies in 1 gallo* of water until (hey became pulpy. The liquid was then 
strained off, and the water lost by (‘vaporatiem dtiring boiling was replaced. 
The syrup was pre.s(*rved with salicylic acid, 8 grammes (two-sevenths of an 
ounce) to the gallon, and the syrup was used as re<iuired. 

Method and Quantity of Application. 

The bait was applied to the tree on two or three patclies only. No 
appreciable difference in control occurred^ when the trees were encircled with 
the bait. The fruit was av<'i(l(»d as far as possible, an<l this provctl a very 
necessary precaution, as the bait sticks to surface and shows on it. Thu 
fruit on trees with dense foliage was very easily avoided, but on trees with 
only a light (Top of leaves some spotting occurred, though the loss of fruit 
from this cause was not sufficient to reduce the value of the method. The 
spray was ap])lied with an automatic knapsack pump with ‘ cut-off ’’ nozzle. 
The pump proved very suitable for the work, but its chief disadvantage 
for use on a large area would be the necessity to refill it often, because of 
its limited capacity. Any pump ordinarily used in orchard practice should 
prove satisfactory. An automatic “ cut-off ” nozzle is essential to avoid the 
bait being wasted in passing from tree to tree. Tlie application of the bait 
is facilitated by the operator passing up and down the rows, applying the 
bait to the trees in patches first on one side and then on the other. 

The amount of bait that should be applied to each tree varies as it becomes 
largely a matter of judgment, but in practice it was found to work out be¬ 
tween 0 and S fluid oz. per tree. 


The following table shows the results of both experiments:— 




1 Numbered Treer 

1 retained for 
! examination. 

Total niimber 
of Fruit 
examined. 

Kumbet 

iofeited. 

Pereentage 

infested. 

JSichmond — 

1 

fa 

: 4 

1 1 
i 

1 783 

i 

32 

448 

Treated tree# ... ^ 

1 b 

1 4 

706 

24 

34 

! 


4 

i 1,320 

1 

-07 

1 


i 5 

1,164 

316 

2715 

Control trees ... < 

t 

! 1 

320 

121 

37-81 

1 


1 

515 

18 

3-42 

JLomr Portland — 






Treated trees 


! 6 

3,315 

742 

22-38 

Control trees 

... 

1 6 

1 

2,485 

2,075 

83-50 
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The Experimental Areas. 

Richmond ,—The orchard on which the work was carried out in this dis¬ 
trict comprised two blocks of trees separated by a grass paddock about 400 
yards wide. The larger of the two blocks in which the trees were baited 
included about 500 early, mid-eeason, and late varieties of peaches, 13^6 citrus 
trees, and sixty mixed varieties of fruit trees* The smaller block consisted 
chiefly of early, mid-season, and late peaches. Both blocks were well culti¬ 
vated, and the destruction of all fallen and infested fruit was carefully 
carried out by the grower. The varieties chosen for the experiment were 
the latest obtainable in the orchard, viz., McDevitt^s Cling and Globe 

The treated trees consisted of (a) thirty-five trees of McDevitt’s Cling 
peaches; (h) fifty-two trees of the same variety s^arated by one row of 
plums and five rows of citrus trees; and (c) fifty-one Globes, separated 
from the McDevitt’s Cling by five rows of peaches and adjoined on the 
other side by many rows of earlier varieties of peaches, the majority of the 
fruit from which had been marketed prior to the commencement of the 
experiment. The control trees consisted of (d) twenty-nine trees of 
McDevitt’s at the end of the main block of trees, twenty-two rows from the 
nearest treated trees; (e) forty-five trees of the same variety in the block 
isolated from that in which the trees were sprayed; and (/) forty-seven 
Globes also in the latter block. The fruit on twelve trees in the whole of 
the sprayed trees and on seven trees in the control trees was retained for 
examination. 

Five applications of the bait were given in the case of the McDevitt's 
Cone application being a re-spray, owing to the previous spray having been 
washed off by rain), and four in the case of the Globes. The first application 
was given on 19th January to both varieties. The last application was 
given on 3rd February in the case of the Globes, and on 11th February in 
the case of the McDevitt^s Cling, 

The Globes were picked on 8th February, and the McDevitt’s Cling on 
16th February, 1926. 

Lower Portland .—The work in this district was carried out on an orchard 
of mixed citrus and stone fruits contiguous to the Hawkesbury River. The 
plot of treated trees consisted of fifty-six Red Italian Slips bearing a good 
crop of fair quality fruit, although the trees had received no cultivation for 
some time and weeds and grass were abundant. The block also contained a 
number of earlier varieties growing under the same conditions. A number 
of fly-infested fruit were found beneath these, and it was apparent that the 
work of picking up the fallen and infested fruit had been largely neglected. 
The fruit on five of the treated trees was retained for a detailed examina¬ 
tion. The control trees, the fruit from which was retained for examination, 
consisted of six trees of the same variety growing under similar conditions 
some 800 yards from the treated trees. 
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The first application of the bait was given on 13th January, and the last 
on 7th February, just prior to picking, five applications in all being given. 
The fruit on the trees retained was picked on 8th and 9th February, 1927. 
The fruit on the trees in the experimental blocks was marketed in the 
normal way by the growers, but the fruit on the trees retained for detailed 
examination was allowed to ripen, and consequently it remained on the trees 
as long as a fortnight after the other fruit had been marketed. 

Some Comments. 

In discussing the above results (a) and (b) and (d) and (e) in the 
Bichmond experiment may be taken together, as the variety and the condi¬ 
tions under which the exi)eriments were carried out were identical. It will 
been seen, therefore, that the average of the infestation in the treated trees 
is 3-74 per cent,, and in the controls 32-48 per cent. Tliis represents a dif¬ 
ference of 28 *74 per cent, in favour of the treated trees, and a reduction 
of fiy infestation of 88*48 per cent. The figures indicate that the poison 
foliage bait very definitely controlled the infestation. 

The percentages of infestation in both the treated and control trees with 
the Globe peaches— (c) and (/)—are too small to draw any detiiiite conclu¬ 
sion, but here also the difference between the control and treated trees, viz., 
6’42 per cent., is relatively great, and represents a reduction of fly infestation 
of 97*99 per cent. 

In the Lower Portland results the actual difference in fruit-fly infestation 
is 61*i2 per cent, in favour of the treated trees, representing a reduction 
in fly infestation of 73*21 per cent. Although the amount of infestation 
in the treated trees, viz., 22*38 per cent, may be considered altogether too 
high, the experiment clearly shows the value of the foliage poison bait, in 
view of the severe infestation occurring in the controls. 

At Bichmond the experiments were carried out under more favourable 
conditions than at Lower Portland, because of better cultural methods and 
care in picking up the drops.” The conditions, therefore, imposed a less 
drastic test than at Lower Portland, where the conditions generally favoured 
the presence of the flies in much greater numbers and enaibled more flies 
to penetrate the spray barrier. In both experiments numbers of trees were 
left unsprayed, and other experiments (not referred to in this paper) have 
shown that the presence of unsprayed trees has some influence on the result, 
apparently because some flies feed normally and then migrate to the treated 
trees and lay their eggs without attempting to feed upon the foliage bait. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that if the other varieties in the orchards 
had been progressively sprayed according to their order of ripening, the 
results would have been even more satisfactory. In both experiments the 
infestation of the fruit mainly occurred when the fruit was nearly ripe. 

Flies bred from ixifested fruit showed that the Mediterranean fruit fly 
(Oeraiiiis capUctta) was alone responsible at Bichmond, and that the 
Queensland fruit fly (Chaetodeacm tryoni) predominated at Lower Portland 
in the proportion of two to ona 
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Cost per Acre. 

In practice it was found that from 6 to 8 fluid oz. of spray was required 
per tree, and that the time*, occupied in spraying an acre of trees would 
not be more than one hour. Assuming that 8 oz. of spray is used per tree, 
an acTt' would require approximately 5 gallons of spray, consisting of oz. 
of lead arsenate and 5 lb, of molasses. The cost per acre for one application 
would, therefore, be as follows:— 

s. tl. 

6i oz. of lead arsenate at Is. 6d. per lb. . 0 7 

5 lb. inolaises .0 8 

Labour .1 3 

^ ('o it for one application . 2 6 

As not more than £ve applications are necessary, the total cost would bo 
approximately 12s. 6d. per acre or Ifd. per tree. 

Summary and Conclutiont. 

The foliage poison bait, consisting of 5 oz. of lead arsenate, 4 lb. molasses, 
1 gallon fruit syrup, and 3 gallons water, applied every seven days, will 
protect trees from both Ceratitis capitaia (Mediterranean fruit fly) and 
Chaetodacus tryoni (Queensland fruit fly). 

Not more than five applications are necessary, the first being given five 
weeks before the fruit is harvested, and others at intervals of seven days. 
The bait is applied to the tree in patches; the whole tree is not sprayed. 
The fruit should be avoided as far as possible, as the bait adheres to tho 
surface, giving the fruit a spotted appearance. 

The best results can be obtained in stone fruit orchards by progreswsively 
spraying the orchard in accordance with the order in which the fruit ripen 
or are harvested. 

Where good cultivation and the destruction of fallen fi*uit is carefully 
carried out, thus reducing the incidence of the flies, the best results with 
the poison bait are obtained. 

% 

The fruit flies prefer to lay their eggs in the ripening fruit. 

Late peaches, when allowed to ripen on the trees, may become seriously 
infested by both species of fruit flies. Hie practice of the grower, therefore, 
of marketing the fruit before it is ripe considerably reduces loss due to 
fruit fly. 

The actual loss in citrus fruit owing to fruit-fly infestation is very slight 
—counts indicating 0 *9 per cent. It is suggested, however, that the poison 
foliage bait he applied to citrus trees for five weeks prior to the colouring 
of the fruit. This will kill those flies which have bred in the late stone 
fruits and have turned their attention to citrus fruits during April and 
May. 

These flies are responsible for the slight infestation found in oranges and 
mandarins, and cause the withholding or cancellation of fly-free certificates. 
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A Home-made Device for Holding 
Fruit Wrappers. 

G. B. BARNETT, Assistant Orchardist, Glen Innes Experiment Farm. 

A VEEY useful device for holding fruit wrappers can be made with very little 
labour and at practically no cost for materials. 

Take an 8-inch length of 10-gauge galvanised wire and bend it as shown 
in Fig. 1; sharpen the shorter side (A) to a point, and solder a f-inch metal 
washer to the other end (B in Fig. 1). Next make a light wire spring 3} inches 
in length and not more then } inch in diameter, by winding a light steel 
wire round a lead pencil or large nail, and place this spring over the side of 
the wire that has the washer attached (see B in Fig. 1). 



rie4i* 



With a.piece of a kerosene tin, make a tube{3j inches long with a diameter 
just slightly greater than the |-inch washer, soldering the tube on the outside 
and making si^re that the inside of the tube is free from solder. Over the 
end of this tube solder a round piece of tin slightly greater in diameter than 
the tube; place the end oi the wire with the washer and spring into the tube 
and solder another round piece of tin over the top of the tube. Care should 
be taken to see that the spring is neither too strong nor too weak before the 
top is soldered on. 
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Nex t out a piece of tin 4 inohes by 2 inches, solder it to the end pieces of 
thie cylinder by bending straight edges on one side. Nail through this piece 
of tin to fasten the holder to the side of the wrapping-paper stand (see Fig. 2). 
A little oil applied to the sides of the container will help to make the spring 
work more easily. 


Pure Seed* 

Gbowbbb Bboohmbkdbd bt thb Dbpa.btmbki'. 


Thb Department of Agrioulture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Oamttc a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of yarioos orom, in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work^ and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable source: 9f supply of such seeds. 

A grower's name is added to the Ust only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer ana favourably rept rted upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Ain^loultoxe, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purotiasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Purs seed growers are required to famish eaeh month a statement of the qninttti 
of seed on hand* Sneh statement must reach the Department not later than the 12lh 
of the month. 


Ftehfpeaa- 
PienohGrey ... 
Lima. 

Polstoes— 
Satisfaction ... 

Early Manistee 

Factor.. 

Carman No. 1... 
Batlow Bedsnooth 

Maii 

Early Mom ... 

Fitzroy. 

Learning 
Wellingrove ... 

Broom MiU$t 
Chrome^ 

Sudan Grass ... 


Jfttwsf Sorghwm-^ 

Collier.. 

Selection No. 61 
Sacoaline 


Principal, H,A. College, Biohmond. 
Principal, H.A. College, Biohmond. 


Hillen and Leokle, ** CherraKorang," Taralga. 

J. J. Maloney, jun., Stoneqnarry-road, Taralga. 
J. Cusack, Stonpquarry-road, Taralga. 

W Beddacliff, Milgarra, Tenterfield. 

Johns Bros., ** Strathalbyn,'' Myrtleville, 

T« A. Howard, Cottawalla, CrookwelL 

E. M. Herring ** Sheen,** Batlow. 

J. S. Whan, Uangothlin. 

F. W. HUl, Yarramalong, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

W. T. McDonald, Taree Estate, Taree. 


Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
Manager, Ejmeriment Farm, Yanoo. 

C. Bennett, Forbes-road, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 
Manager, Sx^riment Farm, Grafton, 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 


A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 
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Californian Methods of Handling and 
Marketing Fruit. 

J. 1). BRYDEN, Assistant Orebardist, Yaneo Kxjperiment Farm. 

The co-operative methods adopted in California for the handling and 
marketing of the fruity and natural conditions that are ideal for the pro¬ 
duction of good crops, have been the main factors in placing the fruit- 
grovring industry of that State on a very high standard. 

Favoured with climatic and soil conditions unsurpassed for the produc¬ 
tion of practically all classes of fruit and having abundant supplies of 
water from natural sources in all parts of the iState, the growers are able, 
by good cultural methods, to produce quality as well as quantity in their 
fruits. However, no crop is profitable, no matter how great the yields 
or how choice the quality, unless a suitable market can be obtained, and in 
this respect the Californian fruit growers are fortunate in having large 
local and export markets close at hand. Although they have much in 
their favour, their handling, and methods of marketing play a big part 
in the success, and credit must be given to them for the way in which they 
have built up on industry that is so prosperous and on such a sound 
basis. 

The fruit grown in California is in no way superior to that grown in 
Australia, and the cultural methods are very similar to those adopted an; 
our fruit-growing centres, but the handling and marketing of the fruit 
is carried out on much more advanced lines. It is not intended in this 
article to draw comparisons between the two countries, but to describe 
briefly the organised methods adopted in California. 

It is a well known fact that climate plays a large part in the quantity 
and quality of any crop—adverse weather conditions are quite often 
responsible for partial or absolute failura 

In California the seasons are definite and although there is a variation 
in the different parts of the iState, weather conditions in each particular 
district can be absolutely depended upon, as they rarely change, being the 
same year after year. 

Fruitgrowers have made full use of the advantage ofFered by nature, 
growing only those classes of fruit which have been found most suitable 
under the prevailing climatic and soil conditions of each particular dis¬ 
trict, In Santa Clara Counity, for instance, prunes and apricots are the 
main crops grown, because the soil is admirably suited to them, producing 
large crops of good quality, and the climate is ideal for the growing and 
drying of these crops. Similarly, Fresno, in the San Joaquin Valley, ia 
the centre of the raisin industry in California. 

This selection of suitable districts has done much to facilitate co-opera¬ 
tion by reason of the fact that the growers of one class of fruit are more 
or less in groups. There ^ no doubt that the advanced methods of handling 
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and marketing fruits in California, are largely due to co-operation: 
growers in every branch of the industry have a co-operative organisation 
which deak exclusively with their product. Thus we find, among others, 
the citrus growers, prune and apricot growers, raisin growers, peach growers, 
walnut growers, and even strawberry growers, each with an organisation 
taking care of the members’ particular interests. These associations market 
the fruit under atandardised grades and packs with the trade name or 
brand of the association, and distribute through tlieir representatives in 
the different centres of the United States and abroad. 

The matter of handling—from the picking until the fruit is loaded in 
railroad cars, ready for shipment—^is one that the Californian fruit¬ 
growers have studied very carefully and thoroughly, so that at the present 
time the different operations during handling, are at a very high point 
of efficiency. Careful handling of the fruit and elimination of all unneces¬ 
sary handling is the constant aim of the Californian grower and piadcer. 

The way in which fruit is picked, in Californian citrus groves, is a good 
example of careful handling. The fruit is picked on systematic lines, 
and 1 per cent, is allowed each picker for long stems, clipper cuts, die. 
Each picker has a number which is put on each box, so that after inspection 
at the packing house the picker of any box can be readily traced, and 
informed if the faults exceed the 1 per cent, allow^cd. In this way a check 
is kept on each individual picker and injury resulting from picking faults 
is reduced to minimum. 

Unnheess^ry handling is always an expensive item, and the fact that 
Oalifomian growers and packers realise this is very evident when a study 
is made of the methods adopted. The packing houses are systematically 
laid out a® regards plant, so that each operation follows closely on the 
previous one to eliminate loss of time as far as possible. Ijal>our-saving 
devioes are used, where possible, and in this way time and handling (both 
important factors in cost of production) are saved. 

The Sun Maid’’ raisin-growers’ packing house, in Fresno—^which Is 
one of the largest fruit packing houses in California—^where the writer 
spent some time, is probably the most up-to-date as regards machinery 
and systematic planning. Here the fruit after being received from the 
grower is roughly stemmed and cleaned. It is then conveyed, by means of 
elevators, to the fourth floor of the main packing building, and from there 
the fruit passes through the different operations of grading, cap-stemming, 
iwrocessing, packing, &c., until the finished article is conveyed into the 
railroad cars at the loading platform on the ground floor. From the time 
the fruit is received from the grower until it is loaded in the railroad car it 
is practically untouched by hand. As a result of modem and systematic 
planning, labour-saving devices such as gravity rollers and conveyor belts 
besides other machines, are used to save time and handling throughout 
the different processes of preparing the raisins for market. 

The position of Californian growers is, of course, enviable as far as 
marketing conditions are concerned. The fact that the population of the 
United States is over 115 millions and that there are countries in close 
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ptoxbmty where large quantities of fruit are consumed, thus proTiding good 
markets, help coneTderablj in the distri1>ution of the fruit growers’ 
IMToducts. However, the oo-operative associations are probably the most 
outstanding factors in this matter. These organisations are in n position 
to carry out extensive advertising campaigns which are more effective 
by reaeon of the fact that the organisations represent group growers who 
by their combined efforts produce an article of the highest quality and 
uniformity in every respect 

Advertising is an imiportant factor in the^n^as of diatributii^hj^, and 
Californian co-operative organisations are of the bdimts to 

be obtained in this way. Through the medium ^d periodical 

publications of $11 Grinds, |ioardings, pamphleits, aniT in nui^ous othcjr 
ways the trade muhe or brand of their product is constantlS^ before;^the. 
public, thus creating an increased d^and. By way of ^^tration of (the 
methods adopted of advertising by soAe Califomian pafi|pim,, a. process of 
branding oranges and walnuts is carried out. Zn somie ' citms packing 
houses the first'-grade olanges are put through an automatic machine which 
stamps the trade name on each orange in a special printing ink whidb 
dries very quickly and will not rub off. The fruit is not injured in any 
way during the operation. Each orange falls into a cup on the machine 
and a rubber stamp passes ov^ the fruit leaving a small and neat imprint. 
In the same way all walnuts which are handled by the Walnut Ghrowera’ 
Association are stamped with a diamond which is the brand of that 
Association. 

Uniformity in grade and quality is essential if good markets are to bd 
obtained and held. Californian packers pack imder standardised grades 
as regards size, colour, and quality. The large quantities of fruit which, 
due to co-operation, are at the disposal of the packer, facilitate standardi¬ 
sation to a great extent, ensuring increased uniformity and better quality 
products. 

Attractive packing is also a point to which packers in California have 
given a deal of consideration. If a case of fruit has an unattractive 
appearance it is certainly not going to bring as high a price as one which 
is neatly packed and made to look attractive. In California the fruit itself 
is made attractive by different means and processes. Wrappers are used 
for the packing of practically all fresh fruits—some slightly coloured 
according to the class of fruit, others white. Each wrapper has the trade 
name or brand printed on it in an attractive design giving the finishedi 
article a neat appearance. Labels are invariably used on boxes containing 
fresh and dried fruits, generally with the trade name or brand printed on 
in a design the same or similar to that on the fruit wrapper in the case of 
fresh fruit. 

The associations have their own efficient sales service branch operating 
in the larger centres of the United States. Through their representatives 
the head office of the association is, at all times, well informed as to the 
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coxiditioxis of iho market in each particular centre. In this way a more 
even distribution is obtained^ resulting in a ateady demand and conse¬ 
quently better returns for the fruit. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Californian growers take into con¬ 
sideration the smallest details, and aim at efficiency in every operation of 
&e growing, handling, and marketing of their fruit. 


Txjbsscle-fbbe Heeds. 

Op 'the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “ tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address^ 


Hygienic Dairy Company, tilenfleld Farm, Caeitla^ liivorpool 

New England Gif to* Grammar School, Armldale . 

Lunacy Department, Mortoset Mental Hospital . 

Department of Education, May Villa Homes . 

D^artmont of Education, Eastwood Home 

Department of Education, Hurtotone Agricultural High School 

ijUnacy Department, Hydalmere Mental Hospital. 

A, E. ColUns, Haxelhnrsl Dairj', Bowral 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral. 

Lunacy Department, Oallan Park MentAl Hospital 
Department of Education, Yauco Agricultural High School 

A. V. Ohaffoy, ** Lilydale,*' Glen Innes . 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital . 

■Walarol College, Orange . ■. 

Lunacy Department, Orange Mental Hospital . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranhong. 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes. 

William Thompson Masonic Schools, Baulkham Hills 

B. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkvillo (Guernseys) . 

Welter Burke, Bcllefalre Stud Farm, Appin (Jerseys) ... 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 
Department of F.ducation, Mittagong Farm Homes 

Sacred Hwrt Convent, Bowral . 

K.'Burns,’Wilga Glen D^irv, CoonambU* . 

Dominican Oonvcijt, Jtfos? 1 a^c . 

Eyong SOhool, Moss Vale 


Number 

tested. 

Kx])iry date 
of this 
Oertifloation. 

118 

11 

15 Sept., 
15 Oct., 

1027 

1927 

16 

18 ., 

1927 

6 

8 Nov., 

1027 

10 

3 „ 

1027 

47 

4 ,, 

1927 

61 

23 

1927 

18 

6 Dec., 

1927 

87 

7 „ 

1927 

26 

15 „ 

1927 

26 

12 Jan., 

1928 

15 

25 

1028 

00 

1 Fei.., 

1028 

2 

3 ,* 

1928 

3 

7 

1928 

r>i 

31 

1928 

IS 

18 May, 

1028 

34 

31 „ 

1028 

SO 

8 June, 

1928 

38 

u .. 

1028 

70 

16 

1028 

30 

22 „ 

1928 

n 

23 ,, 

1928 

40 

23 „ 

1928 

4 

24 „ 

1928 

2 

j .3 Aug.. 

1928 


— Max Henky, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Rations fob Ewes in Lamb. 

An excellent ration for ewes in lamb consists of 1^ lb. lucerne chafi with 
2 oz. of some grain such as wheat, maize, or oats. Bran is not a very satis¬ 
factory feed for ruminants on account of its tendency to become sour and 
because of its cost, but if it is used a good ration consists of up to J lb. mixed 
with 1 to lb. of chaff. Aged and broken-mouthed ewes can be fed on 
nuts so long as their molars are in good condition, but best results will be 
obtained if some roughage is also available.— ^E. A. Elliott, Sheep and Wool 
Expert. 
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The Protection of Trees From 
Wood Rot* 


Pbbvjsntive and Cubativb Mbasijbes. 


G. B* BARNETT, Assistant Orchardist, Glen Innes Experiment Farm, 

Many of the diseases to 'which fruit trees (?aiwl'shade trees) are subject, 
result dll'some form of wood rot or decay. The. bark of a tree is a natural 
barrier, as long as it remains imhroken, to turn aside the fungi which 
would enter and destroy the heart of the tree, but this proteoting covering 
is'often broken, ddiing pruning-operations (as iby the removal of a limb), 
by cultivating implements, or by boring insects, and eventually it is 
destroyed by parasitic fungi, and a hollow in the tree is the result. 

There are two objects in protecting exposed surfaces, which is best done 
by the use of paint or tar; first to prevent the infection of the surface by 
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fungous spores, and second, to prevent checking and cracking of the surface 
which would permit the entrance of water, thus aiding decay* A few 
moments work at the right time may save expense later on and prev^t 
considerable damage to the tree. “When, however, protective measures 
have not been taken, the treatment must be curative rather than preventive, 
if the profitable life of the tree is to be spared. 

Figure 1 shows a tree which has been neglected. In a case like this, the 
first task is to remove all the diseased wood; a chisel and mallet are the 
handiest tools for the job. After the wood is removed down to white, 
healthy tissue (see Fig. 2), the whole surface should be disinfected with 



Fi^. 8.-~0jivar sued wHli mixture of Sawdust 
and Hot Tar. 


fig. d^Present eondltloa of Tree treated In 1925. 

Note how the oamblum layer is growing over tho 
fllUng. 


some wood preservative such as mercuric cyanide. If the cavity is not 
filled immediately it is advisable to paint the exposed surface with shellac 
or grafting wax, which will prevent the wood from drying out. If the 
cavity is to be filled immediately, then paint tlie cavity with cool tar. 

Experimmits have shown that a filling of sawdust and tar has numerous 
advantages over a cement filling, particularly in that it is pliable after 
being placed in the cavity; in the case of large ornamental trees where 
large hollows are to be filled, it will be found that a composition of tar and 
Sawdust bends with the tree. The tar has preservative and antiseptic quali¬ 
ties which tend to preserve the wood with which it comes in contact. 
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The sawdust is mixed with hot tar and packed tightly into the cavi^ 
(see Fig. 8). Where a long and wide cavity is to be filled, it will be of 
advantage to tack a piece of fine wire mesh netting over the face of the 
cavity to prevent the mixture from working out while being raimmed in. 
When the cavity is completely filled, the surface should be given severJil 
coatings of tar, or a facing of cement (one of cement to six of dean sand). 
The surface of the filled cavity is left a little below the bark line, so that 
the cambium layer may roll (or grow) over, and eventually bury the treated 
surface with h^tfay tissue (see Fig. 4). 


^ AND Expoets of Eeitit. , 

The following compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 

imports and exports of fruit—fresh, diied^ and processed—^jtoring the quarter 
ended 30th June, 



-^ 





} 

Description. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Description. 

Country of Origin. 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

Iwteratate, 



Oversea,» 



\ 


CaMi. 

Cases. 

Fresh Fruits— 


Centals. 

Centals. 

Fresh Fruits 

671.412 

67,369 

Citrus. 


3,238 

6,492 


bags. 

bags. 

Apples 


40 

1,203 

»» •! 

378 

Bananas 


2,176 

... 

cases. 

cases. 

Fears ... 


472 

,, Tomatoes.. 

90,936 

... 

Pineapples ... 


1 

386 


lb. 

lb. 

Other. 


329 

6,397 

Canned Fruits .. 

40,236 

2,128 




, 

Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 

Dried Fruits— 



Aj^Ies, Pears, 
reaches, etc. 

U.8.A. 

28,930 


Unspecified ... 

21,336 

12,040 



Currants 

12,488 

660 

Apples 



196 

Raisins 

9,362 

308 

Apricots 



168 

Apricots 

1,260 

... 

Currants 

.. 


366,668 

Apples 

4,692 

66 

Prunes 

U.S.A. 

172,024 

702 

Peaches 

840 

... 

Peaches 

. 

78 

Pears. 

392 

• « « 

Raisins— 



Prunes 

3,080 

112 i 

Sultanas ... 


... 

1124,640 


; ! 

Lexias 



: 42,800 


1 

1 1 

Other 



j 23,944 



! 1 

Dates ... .•« 

Mesopotamia 

96,368 

: 10,981 



i 1 


France . ! 

900 

! 



1 1 

t 1 

Other ... 

j 

China . | 

3,697 

i 1,615 

i ••• 





France . | 

13 

1 



1 1 
1 


Smyrna .j 

2,329 j 

I 





SpAlO. «», ***| 

20 

1 



t ! 


Syria . | 

United Kingdom 

2,663 




j 


210 




1 


U.S.A. ...i 

6,061 





Preserved iu liquid *- 

' 




I 


Apricots ... 


... 

31,4.39 


j 


Peaches 

.. 


43,686 




Pears 


• •. 

5,206 




Pineapples ... 



1,753 




Rasplwrries 

. 1 


4,176 




Other 

... 1 


22,689 
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Controlling Codling Moth in U^S^A* 


Under the above title a recent issue of the Pacific Rural Press contains a 
report of a meeting of eighteen leading entomologists of the Pacific Coast, 
who for more than a day considered the worjm in the apple and pear. We 
are apt to regard the United States, and particularly California, as ahead of 
Now South Wales in all matters fpertaining to fruit production, but this 
report shows that the last word in codling moth control in that country 
has yet to be heard, for definite recommendations are said to be the 
process of formation,” and certain facts which the committee desires to 
emphasise ” have a striking similarity to the recommendations issued by the 
Department of Agriculture in this State. 

As presenting the best knowledge and opinion in a great apple-growing 
country, the report is worth quoting:— 

Arsenate of lead is the only known insecticide that is practical and effective in 
codling moth control. 

Other insecticides must be considered either ineffective or still in the experi¬ 
mental stage. 

Definite recommendations for the control of the codling moth are in the process 
of formation and will be available in the near future. 

At the present time this committee desires to emphasise the following facts:— 

The early spray applications are much more effective in codling moth control 
and much less objectionable from the standpoint of spray residue than the late 
applications, therefore more emphasis must be placed on the calyx and early cover 
sprays. The first brood must bo practically eliminated in order to prevent heavy 
infestations by later broods. 

Late sprays should be made only where infestations arc of sufficient importance 
to warrant further attention. Special advice should be obtained from a eoni]>etent 
authority before such applications are made. 

In addition to the spray programme, the following control measures are neces¬ 
sary:—Banding of trees to trap larvae; orchard sanitation, such as destruction of 
windfalls; scraping the bark of rough limbs; thinning of fruit for the purpose of 
removing infested fruit from the trees, and breaking of clusters so that spraying 
may be effectively done; proper pruning to facilitate spraying; packing-house 
and dry yard sanitation, such as proper construction and screening of packing 
sheds, treatment of apple boxes and sacks; destruction of cull fruit and waste 
products. 

We recommend the full enforcement of all horticultural and quarantine laws 
which may in any way relate to codling moth control. 

The present crisis demands that further uninterrupted research and experi¬ 
mental work be undertaken, and that adequate funds be immediately procured to 
prosecute same. 

The practical xocommendatioxifi contained in the above are thus:— 

(1) Early applications of lead arsenate. 

(2) Bandaging of trees. 

(3) Orchard sanitation (by which is meant destruction of infested 
fruit at frequent intervals and removal of all harbour for grubs). 

(4) Packing house sanitation (b 3 r'which is meant prevention of escape 
of all moths that may emerge from shelter in the packing shed, 
dipping of cases, &c., and the destruction of all infested fruit at 
frequent intervals). 
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How closely these items resemble the advice offered to growers here does 
not need to be emphasised. 

Besearch upon codling moth control is being carried out by this Depart¬ 
ment. An officer of the Entomological Branch was stationed at Bathurst 
Experiment Farm last season, and devoted his time exclusively to the study 
of the life history and methods of control of the codling moth, and 
reports on the work done have appeared in this and pre>'iou8 issues of the 
Agricultural Gazette. The work is being continued. 


Infectious Diseases B-bpoeted in July. 


Th» following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of July, 1927 :— 


Anthrax . 

Pleuro-pnenmonia contagiosa 
Piroplaamosis (tick fever)... 

Blackleg . 

Swine Fever. 


Nil. 

1 

m. 

3 

5 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Method op Increasing Milk Consumption in U.S.A. 

Accordino to the Department of Agriculture, tJ.S.A., the Milk-for-Health 
campaign ha.*? incrc'ased the consumption of milk in the United States 
approximately 27 per cent, in the eight years for which results have been 
checked. 

As tlie result of more than sixty separate drives in which the Department 
assisted in 1918-1925, an average reduction of 12 per cent, in under¬ 
nourishment among scliool children has been accomplishetl. 

The report states that many cities and rural communities have found 
that there is a relatively high percentage of under-nourisliment among 
children, and that this condition frequently accompanies a low average 
per capita consumption of milk. Experience has shown that this failure 
to use an abundant supply of milk cannot be attributed wholly to a lack 
of material wealth, hut rather to a lack of information regarding the 
importance of milk in the normal development of the growing child. 

In 1918 the United States Department of Agriculture formulated a plan 
for carrying on milk-for-health campaigns. A definite arrangement was 
made for co-operation with the extension service of the State agricultural 
colleges, and early in 1919 the first milk-for-health campaign was conducted 
in one of the New England States. This was followed by similar work in 
near-by States. Gradually the idea spread, and campaigns of this kind 
have been conducted in over thirty States. 

The result of these combined efforts is a 27 per cent. Increase in con¬ 
sumption of milk in the States since 1018, and on average of 12 per cent, 
reduction in under-nourishment among school children has been effected 
in those communities in -which comparisons could be made, while the 
increase in milk consumption has ranged from 10 to 30 per cent. 
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Poultry Notes* 

Septbmbee. 


JAMES HADLINGTOK« Poultry Expert. 

The outlook in the poultry industry is very much brighter than at this time 
last year. The price of practically all poultry foodstuffs is lower, and the 
prices ^eing received for eggs have been higher during August than has been 
the case in recent years. One effect of this is a large increase in the number 
of chickens being rear^. All this goes, to show hpw, quickly the industry 
responds to improved conditions. 

A good deal of the buoyancy in prices is due to the large increase in the 
number packed for export last year—not only in this State but in practically 
all the States. The 107,000 cases of eggs that left the Commonwealth last 
year for overseas had the effect of baring every market in Australia of eggs, 
with the result that fewer eggs were put into cold storage, and something 
of a shortage of eggs was experienced during the winter in every State except 
perhaps Queensland, which, of course, has a little advantage in winter egg 
production. 

It is safe to say that whatever the loss made on export last season, it will 
have been fully recouped in other ways, and the farmer is much better off 
than he would have been had export been on a more restricted scale. 

We have, from time to time, heard and read a good deal about the com¬ 
petition our eggs have to meet in London, but all the available evidence 
points to the fact that our eggs are in greater demand now than at any time 
since export has been a factor in the marketing of our eggs. The reason 
is not far to seek. Egg production in all competing countries is on an even 
lower scale during the winter months than is the case in Australia, and the 
great bulk of eggs which arrive in England from those sources during the 
winter months there have been held—some in cold storage and others with¬ 
out—^for perhaps many months before coming on to the market. On the 
other hand, our eggs have only been held for at most about eight weeks. 
Moreover, our eggs have been packed fresh from farms which specialise 
in egg production, whereas many of the eggs competing with them are 
farmer’s eggs,” gathered from far and mde. Eggs from Australia if packed 
right up to the best standard, should, therefore, bo as good as the average 
English homO-produced article. 

That London buyers are at last awakening to the advantages of operating 
with Australian eggs is evidenced by the eagerness of exporters to start 
packing. If further evidence is needed it will be found in the offer of an 
advance of Is. 4d. per dozen on eggs for export, which is now being made 
by one prominent shipper. 
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If 8uch an advance is possible carrying with it, as it does, the prospect 
of participation in higher realisations, it is the best indication we have had 
yet of the room there is for expansion in the poultry industry here. 

While seeing all this, however, let us not overlook the fact that our own 
local market is far and away the best. Unfortunately nothing is being 
done to increase local sales, and there is room for doubt whether the interests 
which are handling our eggs are not more keen on overseas trade than on 
local consumption. If this were not so it would be difficult to understand 
eggs being packed for export on an advance of Is. per dozen while the local 
price is Is. 9d., and while it is known that our own market on the whole is 
under-supplied. Then again, as to the advanoe,'^;is it reasonable to suppose 
that such a low advance as Is. per dozen will hdp our realisation in London % 
Will it not tend to make more difficult the path of oiher exporters in securing 
the highest price when making contracts for another year ? The principle 
of advance is a sound one, but the application of it needs close scrutiny 
in order to safeguard producers’ interests. 

This brings us to the one great need of the poultry industry— b, strong 
organisation with a few keen but level-headed people at the head of it, in 
order that the interests of the industry might be scrutinised from every 
angle. It is a matter for regret that such an organisation did not have 
birth at the recent conference. The Poultry Farmers’ Association might 
have had to go into the melting pot, but if the result had been a wider, 
simpler, and more embracing organisation it would have been worth while. 

However, another attempt is about to be made, and in the interests of all 
concerned it is to be hoped that success will attend the efiort. Should this 
eventuate poultry farmers should ensure that safeguards are provided that 
will preserve their freedom of action in respect of the marketing of their 
produce, and that they are not committed to responsibilities which might 
limit that freedom either at present or in the future. 

One of the great weaknesses in all attempts at organisation of the industry 
so far has, in my opinion, been the regular monthly meetings. At many 
of these there is little or nothing of importance to be discussed; the consequence 
is that attendance falls off, and with it interest in the Association declines. 
A much better plan would be to make a number of fairly large districts, 
and to have a secretary and president in each, whose business it would be to 
keep in touch with a central executive and to summon meetings of poultry 
farmers whenever it is necessary to discuss specific subjects in the interests 
of the industry. 

Further Hints on Brooding. 

Last month’s notes were largely devoted to brooders and brooding, but 
the subject is of such importance at this time of the year that we can afford 
to enlarge upon it. September is the month that is perhaps productive of 
more brooding troubles than any other. At first sight this might seem 
strange, but when the matter is explained it will be better understood. There 
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are two main fiWJtorB to account for brooder troubles in this month. Firstly, 
there are, of course, , more chickens being reared, and as most farms are more 
or less pinched for brooder space and rearing accommodation generally 
there is a tendency to close up closer, and still closer, in order to keep pace 
with the output from the incubator, which has now reached its maximum 
for the season. The result is very often crowding to the danger limit. This, 
added to the fact that September weather conditions are usually somewhat 
tricky or erratic, constitutes this particular month one of the most risky 
in the rearing season. Hot in the day time with many cold nights, and some 
wholly or pafrtially cold days, are conditions that entail extra concentration 
and alertness on the part of the operator if he is to avoid the chickens getting 
a ciuU. A faU in temperature of 10 to 20, and even 30 degrees Fahr., inside 
of a few hours is not unusual at this time of the y^ar. It is in these warm 
September days with an occasional mild night ihat the average poultry 
farmer begins to congratulate himself that as the weather is getting warmer 
his chickens will require less attention and even lower temperatures to keep 
them right. This complacency rnote than any other circumstance leads 
to brooding troubles. 

It is not an uncommon thing to find that during July and August, when 
there is difi&culty in maintaining sufficiently high temperatures, the brooders 
are covered with sacks and such materials. But just as soon as the warm 
September days are felt all these aids to temperatures in the brooders are 
discarded, the operator considering that there is no more necessity for them. 
Then suddenly a cold snap occurs, and the temperatures fall too low and 
crowding together takes place in the efforts of the chickens to get warm. 
One night (even a few hours) of this sort of thing is quite sufficient to start 
trouble. The following day may again be warm, and the operator goes on, 
unaware of what has taken place during the night. A day or two later 
the chickens are seen to be looking a bit ruffled in })Iuraage and not quite 
so keen for their food. The trouble is beginning to show itself. The cold 
snap has by this time been forgotten, and the operator starts speculating 
as to the particular disease his chickens are suffering from. Hundreds of 
thousands of chickens are lost every year under the conditions described, 
disease being blamed, whereas a fall in temperature was the simple and 
preventable cause. 

Such haj)pcnings are not confined to one class of brooder; thev are common 
to all, from cold brooding to hot-water circulating systems. With the cold 
brooder, for instance, the tendency is to lift the cover too high off the backs 
of the chickens while the weather is warm, and to fail to lower it during 
a change to lower temperatures. With hot water circulation the heater 
is let down, the hovers are lifted, or the box lids left too high, as the case 
may be, all on the assumption that the weather is now getting Wfirmer. 

The worst of all is where iron hovers are in use. During the cold weather 
these are mostly covered up with sacks, which are often pulled down very 
near to the floor of the brornicr and the chickens generally made cpsy. Iiater 
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on, this material is removed, and the operator, not realising to the full how 
rapidly the iron conducts heat, fails to take the same preciitltions as he would 
have done earlier in the season. The result is that on a cold night there 
is practically no warmth under the hovers. Herein lies the necessity for 
the use^ of thermometers in the brooder compartments. It is a big mistake 
for chicken rearers to attempt to brood chickens without thermometers. 

Avoid Getting Up at Night 

A large number of poultry farmers using coke burning heaters complain 
that they must get up, or at any rate do so, during the night to stoke up 
the heater. It might be pointed out in connection with hot water circulating 
plants that where getting up in the night, is nece8sa,ry there is something 
wrong, either with the installation itself or with the working of it. As proof 
of this it is worth emphasising that there are five brooder houses heated 
by hot water circulating systems at the Government Poultry Parm, Seven 
Hills, and three at Hawkesbury, Agricultural College, Richmond, yet it is 
not found necessary to attend to the heaters during the night. They are 
stoked with coke between 9 and 10 p.m., the temperatures are looked to, 
and no further anxiety is felt about them, nor does any one even look at 
them until next morning about 6 a.ra. 

Any farmer experiencing trouble of this nature should make time to visit 
these poultry sections, or should write to the Department, stating his troubles. 
It is known that there are quite a large number of hot water circulating 
plants that are faultily constructed—^hence the troubles. Plans and ir- 
structions are available to poultry farmers from the Department i 
application. 


Improvement oe Dairy Cattle in Irish Eree State. 

A( (xmDiXG to the Department of AL*Ticu]ture there lias been a most unni' 
fying' expansion of the measures for the improvement of dairy eatile in 
ihe Irish Free State. The nnrnbt'r of Cow Testing Associations has been 
increased frtun 154 to 2()8, and tlie number of cows under test from 26,0(K> 
to nearly 54,000. It is estimated that approximately 230 associations will 
be recognised for the year 11)27, representing an increase of over 42 pt^r 
cent., as compared with 1923. Coincident with tliis progress in the grading 
up of non-i>cdigree dairy cattle there has been a correspondingly satis¬ 
factory increase in the number of pedigree dairy cows brought under test 
and in the iium'ber of new pedigree herds established. The latter develop¬ 
ments have been largely assisted by the provision by the Department of an 
increased number of high-class stock bulls at approximately half cost for 
the use of Cow Testing Assc»ciations, and *by tlie leasing of such animals 
at a nominal fee to owners of small pedigree lierds, who would not otherwise 
be in a position to purchase suitable animals for service purposes.— Nea^s 
Bulletin, 
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Orchard Notes* 

Sbftembiib. 

W. J. ALLBK and W. La GAY BREBETON. 

Thb season is approaching when the demand made by trees upon the soil 
for moisture is hea^y and the evaporation great. Hence everything prac¬ 
ticable must Ije done to check loss, whether it be by direct evaporation from 
the Boil or through weeds. P,wing to the lack^of winter rains there has been 
ve^ little opportunity in many of our fruit districts of storing up moisture 
in the soil, and where water for irrigation is not available useful falls of rain 
during the season will be necessary if the Orops are tof mature properly. 

Under these Conditions it is more essential thah when soaking rains have 
fallen during the winter that all weed growth should be destroyed early. 
The major portion of this work was, of course, done by the winter ploughing. 
This should have been completed not later than the end of July, and its 
delay until August or even tUl September is far too risky under ordinary 
conditions, though where autumn ploughing has been carried out such delay 
may be justified by the condition of the soil. 

Besides the destruction of weeds at the present period, it is necessary 
to see that the surface is in the right condition to act as an efficient mulch. 
A good mulch is one that not only checks evaporation, but also allows any 
rain that may fall to pass freely through it to the soil below. In seasons 
like the present when the rainfall is low, advantage must be taken of every 
useful fall of rain, and this is particularly important during the spring and 
summer. Eain will pass through a mulch of coarse soil, varying from about 
the size of gravel to road metal, far more quickly than it will through a mulch 
of dust. Moreover, a coarse mulch is more lasting, as it does not become 
caked by rain so readily. 

In some cases where there has been no weed growth since the winter 
ploughing it is quite possible that the soil is still in a condition corresponding 
to a good mulch, and it is better not to disturb this condition until the mulch 
has been destroyed in some such way as by heavy rains or by tramping 
down during spring spraying operations. Whether it is necessary to reform 
the mulch or not at the present time, any weed growth must be destroyed, 
not forgetting that which is close under the trees and which cannot be reached 
by the horse or power implements. 

As fruit trees are, generally speaking, deeper rooted than field crops the 
dry soil mulch in the orchard can be deeper than on ordinary cultivation*^ 
land. 

Pests and Diseases* 

As all the coming season’s troubles with codlin moth will arise from the 
carry-over grub^ the first stage in the campaign against the moth is the 
destruction of the grubs to the utmost ability. All bandages, loose bark, 
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And crevices should be searched and grubs destroyed, and any cases, picking 
boxes, bins, &c., that held fruit during the previous season or winter should 
be dipped under boiling water for not less than three minutes. All packing 
house equipment should be searched and the packing shed and other buildings 
in which fruit has been held should be made moth-proof and locked up« 
It is essential that this work be completed before the first emergence of the 
moths this season. 

A few varieties of apples and pears (chiefly grown in coastal districts) 
may be ready for the calj^s application of lead arsenate during September, 
but the main varieties in the inland and tableland districts will not be ready 
till the latter part of Octbber. 

Provision must be made between the spur bursting and pinking stages 
for the initial sprays to check black spot and mildew of apples and pears 
in districts in which they occur. Later applications will depend chiefly 
on weather conditions. 

Black cherry aphis and green peach aphis were dealt with in earlier notes 
this season, but peach growers should also keep a keen watch for black peach 
aphis, and should spray with nicotine sulphate or tobacco wash as soon 
as the aphides appear. Using a high pressure and drenching spray, the nozzle 
should be held close to all infested parts in order to break up the clusters. 
The trees should be examined within two or at the most three days, and 
the application should be repeated at once if any live aphis can be found. 

Grape growers should take initial precautions against black spot. The 
first Bordeaux mixture sprays will also protect the vines from an early 
attack of downy mildew, and weather conditions later on will determine 
what other applications may be necessary. 

f Where growers have failed to establish the Aphdinus mali parasite of 
woolly aphis they should arrange for supplies of parasitised aphis from some 
other orchard. If any grower has difficulty in obtaining a supply in this 
way he should apply to the Department of Agriculture. 

Leaflets on all the pests and diseases named above, together with a good 
many other common troubles, can be obtained free from the Department 
of Agriculture on application. 


Stocks. 

^ There have been a fair number of enquiries of late in reference to seedling 
stock for apples. No doubt this is because Northern Spy has not been 
universally satisfactory of recent years, but it would be wise to be cautious 
about using promiscuous seedlings as stock for Granny Smith apples. In 
various localities there are Granny Smith trees, robust in growth, but only 
yielding light crops of small inferior fruit. The evidence is by no means 
conclusive, but there is a suspicion that these trees have been worked on 
seedliug siock. 
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In some districts there are beds of old, well grown Granny Smith trees 
which are known to have been root-grafted on roots other than Northern 
Spy, and which crop satisfactorily, bearing an excellent type of fruit. Where 
one wishes to avoid Spy stock, it would be wise to have trees worked from 
the top and roots of the best trees in these root-grafted beds, the material 
being chosen from trees showing good growth, heavy yields, and good quality 
fruits. This, of course, will apply where a grower is planting in a soil and 
climate similar to that in which the parent trees are growing. 

A sinoilar selection from good trees should be made when Kentish suckers 
are being secured for cherry stock. 

To Crott^-poUinate J. H. Hale Peach. 

The peach J. H. Hale has not gained much favour with growers generally 
in this State, but in a few localities it appears satisfactory. Recently there 
have been repeated references in fruit literature from the United States 
to the self-sterility of this variety, and it is also stated that Elberta appears 
to pollinise J. H. Hale satisfactorily. 


Market Good Crops through Good Cows. 

The aim of the dairyman should be to market a large portion of the crops 
grown on his farm through his cows, but it should be borne in mind that the 
kind of crops grown and the way they are fed has a lot to do with their ultimate 
value when marketed as dairy products. As far as possible the dairyman 
should avoid sending good crops to market through poor cows.—T. Hamilton, 
in the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, 


Aobicultubal Societies’ Shows. 


Sbobetabies are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at once. 

1927. 


Society and Secretary. 
OowrAflG. P. To<ihunter) 

Sept. 

Date. 

18,14 

Albury (A- G. Youw) 
Barmcdman (S. S. l^berthy) .. 

>9 

13,14,16 


14 

Murrumburrah iW Worner) .. 


20, 21 

Canowindra (W. E. Frost) 


20, 21 

TcmorafA.J). Ness) 


20, 21. 2? 

Sim;cl^ton . 

,, 

21 to 28 

Boorowa (W Thompson) 

J* 

22, 23 

Sydney Royal Spring; Fair (G. C. 
Somerville). 

99 

27t60ot,l 

Barellan (W. Colville) ., 

99 

28 

Harmedman . 

99 

28 

Eufifowra. 

Finley . 

99 

28 


28 

Hillston (J. Peevers) 


30 


Society and Secretary. 
Corowa (U. G. Norton) .. 
Ardlethan .. 

Quandialla (V. Talbot) • 

Hay (G. O. McCracken) .. 
Narrandera <M. F. Murray) 
Carcoar (V. H Pillenjrer) 
ArlahFaTk(M. CoIlinjrsV. 
Bribbaree (J. Austin) 

Deniliquin (P. Panan) .. 
Griffith tW. SelUn) 

Mmthori>e (W. P. Smith) 
Cootamundra (W. W. Brunton) 
Lisxnore (H. Pritchard) .. 

Orara <H. E. Hindman gh) 
Albion Park (H. B. Hobart) . 


Sept, 

Oct. 


Nov. 

Deo. 


Date. 

SO, Oct, 1 

5 

b 

5, 6 
11 , 12 
12 
12 
12 

IS, 19 
18,10 
18, 19 
25,26 
16.17.18 
•9,80 
81, Jan. 2 


1928. 


Dapto (E. G. CojETblin) .. Jan. 13,14 

Oeasnock (D. 8. McGilvary) .. Feb. 16,17,18 
Newcastle (E. 3. Dann) ., .. ,, 21 to 26. 

I)orri$co (J. H. Skeoch) . 29, Mar. 1 

West Maitland <M. A. Brown) .. „ 29 to Mar,3 

Nimmitabel (iL Praper) .. .. Mar. 6 to 8 


Taree(R. Plummer) .. .. Mar. 7,8,9 

Artnidale <A. McArthur).. „ 18 to 16 

Kempsey (N. W. Cameron) .. „ 21 to 28 

Blayney (J.H. Moore) .. „ 27,28 

Sydney Boyal (G. C. Somerville) April 2 to 11 
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Farm Forestry* 

I. Ths Usbs op Tsees on Fabh and Pastoeal Areas. 

E. H. ANDEESON» B*Sc. (Agr.), Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney, and Lecturer in Forestry, Sydney University. 

.Tt is the intention of the writer to contribute a series of artiales dealing 
with the question of fatm forestry, or the cultivation and maintenance cf 
troufi on farm and pastoral aroas for various purposes. It is proposed to 
deal with tlie various capacities in which trees miay be usefully employed, 
methods of raising stock, preparation of the ground and planting, care of 
growing trees, natural regeneration of worn-out tree areas, planting dis¬ 
tances, and protection methods. A isection will be devoted to % brief 
ae<*ount of the principal si^ecies occurring in each division of the 'State 
and their main uses from tllie farmer^s point of view. A list of species 
suitable for planting for the various purposes outlined will also bo given. 

The pn^nt article deals with the many ways in which trees may be 
grown with advantage on farm and pastoral areas. 

Genera! Benefits of Forests and Forest Cover. 

The exihtoiice and preservation of forest cover and tree life in general is 
intimately fiiSisKxjiated with the prosperity, fertility, and coaniort of any 
country. A land bare of trviesi is bleak, barren, and uninviting. Before 
going on to particular details dtmling with the smaller unit of a farm area, 
the influence of forest <’ovor on the larger unit of districts, or even coun¬ 
tries, might be briefly reviewed. Apart from supplying us with our timber 
and fuel requirements, fareete play a very important part in other direc¬ 
tions. 

Forest Cover Prevents Erosion. 

In the first place, they provide the best means of combating erosion due 
lo either rain, stn^ain, or wind action. The removal of forest cover on 
e]<*vated land, particularly on the watersheds of stream systems, results in 
increased erosion and floods. 

Under forest conditions on elevated lands the rainfall is absorbed gradu¬ 
ally into the subsoil, finally making its way out at a lower level to feed 
gently-running streams and springs. On the destruction of timber the 
surface soil becomes ihlardened and is unable to absorb the rainfall, which 
rushes ofl on tJie surface, resulting in ever-increasing erosion. On forest 
soil the rainfall flow.s under tlie ground, but on treeless soil the water is 
carried off mainly on the surfaca 

The effec*ts of erosion are not limited to the more spectacular and obvious 
forms of channeling, but are often imperceptible. The finer and more 
felrtile particles of soil are slowly washed away, the land gradually becom¬ 
ing more impoverii^ed without the farmear realising tlie real cause of its 
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deterioration. On areas denuded of forest cover tlie raiin rurie off rapidly 
and unchecked, ‘hearing considcrahle quantities of silt and debris. This is 
carried down to the lower reaches of the river, resulting in a silting \xj> of 
the bed of the stream and a covering of the fertile ffats with loose debris. 
Owing to the increased run-off and the shallowing of the river bed, floods 
become more common. Irrigation, especially from natural rivers, is inter¬ 
fered with, as the removal of forest covetp hsus ireeultod in floods in winter, 
when water is not needed, and intermiittent stream flow in summer, when 
a steady supply of water is required. Artificial reservoirs are silted up, and 
the lessening of stream flow during summer months results in interferenre 
with navigation and loss of water poweor. 

Loss of good agricultural land by erosion is all too common in parts of 
thie State. Instances were quoted in the summary of answers to a ques¬ 
tionnaire on the subject which was published in the September issue of the 
Agricultural Gazette. 

The erosive action of wind is also hindered by forest cover. If excessi\e 
clearing is carried out in areas where light soil })rodoininates, wind action 
results in erosion of the soil and the formation of drifting sands. Some of 
the malice country cloarcxi for wheat-growing shows indications oi soil 
drift. In drier parts the removal of what little forest cover exists gives rise 
to the “scalded plains” and wind swept areas, the prociess being fnrthei 
hastened by oveoistocking and rabbit depredations.. 

Forest Cover and Rainfall 

Porost cover has also a direct effect on climate, tending to make it more 
equable. It reduces to some extent the temperature of air and soil, and, 
although contrary to general opinion, forests usually have little c(Te<^t upon 
the total annual rainfall over an extensive area, they tend towards a more 
even distribution of the rainfall throughout the year. But what is more 
important still, tiicy conserve tlie rain that falls, the loss by evaporation 
and run-off being considerably reduced. An ave»>rago rainfall in forested 
districts is, ilierefore, generally of greater advantage than a hoa\^' rainfall 
on treeless ajreas. 

Summing up, forest covct benefits the farmer and pastoralist by mooting 
his timber and fuel requireanents, by preventing erosion of his soil, by 
regulating stream flow and makiiig inrigation possible, by preventing the 
silting up of dams and reservoirs, by conserving rainfall, and by making the 
climate a healthier and more comfortable one. 

USES OF TREES ON THE FARM AND PASTORAL AREA. 

Coming now to the smaller unit of an individual farm or pastoral area, 
it may be noted that trees can be usefully employed in the following 
capacities:— 

L As windbreaks and shelter belts. 

2. As isolated or scattered shade and shelter trees. 
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3. As a reserve supply of fodder for periods of drought. 

4. As tree plantations to supjdy the timber and fuel requirements of 

the farm, in addition to providing a source of ix'venuo by the sale 
of products. 

5. As screens around dams and tanks to preveiut silting up by dust, ami 

undue evaporation of the water contents. 

0. As a means of preventing erosion on slopt^s and along the banks of 
creeks and rivers. 

7. As a means of enriching w{)rn-out oy poor land. 

As ornamental trees in improving the ax)pearanee of the homestead. 
9. As btx) trees. 


Windbreaks and Shelter Beits. 

WindbrcAaks and shelter belts play an important part in the economy of 
farm management, and practically every district in New iSouth Wales has 
a greater or lessor nex»d of them. This statement is borne out by the result 
oi the farm forestry qiK'stionnaire recently distributed by the Depart- 
merit, when over 85 per cent, of rei>lies indicated that windbreaks and 
shelter belts were of particular value in thoir district. Very little, how¬ 
ever, lias done in New'^ South Wales in providing efficient breukwinds. 
llelianei' lias Ireeii placed on the existence of natural belts of iimlxu’ and the 
shelter jirovided by adjacent forests. As the countny became more open 
the need for breaks w^as increasingly felt, and here and there spasmodic* 
(dTorts were made to form the necessary shelter. In many cases a single 
line* of treejs lias hcxai planted, the lower Iminchcs of which soon lK3Come 
scanty and allow the wind to jiasB through unchex?ked. In some cases good 
biy*aks have bixm formed round orchards, but, general I v speaking, little ha-? 
berm done towards making efficient plantings. In the past, doubtless, the 
ne(‘d for breaks in many districts has not been so great, but jn’esout and 
future needs make it im|>erativo to give attention to this subject. 

Advantages of Windhreahs, —Briefly, what are the advantages to be 
gained from windbreaks? Firstly, they break the mechanical force of the 
wdiid, thus preventing undue damage to orchards by breaking off limhs, 
blossoms, and fruits. The production of blossoms, fertilisation, and matur¬ 
ing of fruits cnimot he satisfactorily carried out in places open to the full 
force of high and frequent winds. Further, the lodging and datnage liv 
w'iiid of other farm crops, such as maize, &e., can ho pixweiitixl largely by 
suitable shelter belts. 

StM?ond]y, they provide a very necessary slielter for stock of all deseri]) 
tions. To see a muh of cows or sheep huddled beneath a trix^ during tin* 
bitter winds of winter is to realise that the health and well-bt'ing of stock 
demiand the provision of some efficient shelter. Too much food material 
wasted in w*arming the wind/^ or in meeting the increased demands of an 
exposed body. Sheltered animals require less food. Stockowneirs agree that 
mortality among sheep, partioidarly dimng lambing and shearing season?. 
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would be considerably lessened if good shelter were available. Animals 
clearly demonstrate tiheir need for shelter, and if the stockowner were to 
provide it he would add considerably to his profit. 

Thirdly, windbreaks prevent soil erosion and removal of topsoil due to 
unrestricted wind action. This is particularly in evidence where light soil 
predominates and little natural cover exists. The effects of dust storms are 
mitigated. 



Fig. 1. StaiKllng Tliiik«r Totally Oostroyed. 

!No provision made for cattle abelters, and loirces of erosion allowed full soope. 


Fourthly, they reduce evaporation and help to conserve the soil moisture. 
Where tho wind is unrestricted, evaporation goes on at a rapid rate, and 
in most of cur New South Wales districts the existing rainfall is barely 
sufficient for crop needs. It therefore become® necessary to conserve what 
moisture already exists. In the immediate lee of a windbreak evaporation 
is reduced by as much as 60 per cent., and actually at one point it has been 
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shown, under ideal conditions, to reduce evaporation by 70 per cent.. The 
protective zone of a break varies with loofd conditions, but, generally speiak- 
ing, it shelters an area equal in width to six to fifteen times the height of 
the trees. A narrow strip is also protected on the windward side. In ihd 
protected zone the average reduction in evaiporation falls round about 30 
per cent., the moisture retained in the soil being available for crop needs. 
The actual result of a breakwind in reducing evaporation is therefore 
equivalent to a fairly large increase in rainfall. Areas unsuited for certain 
crops by reason of -an insufficient rainfall might, therefore, be made to grow 
them profitably if protected by efficient breaks. 

Fiftihily, when planted near dwellings they add greatly to the personal 
comfort of tlie farmer by protecting the home buildings from the extremes 



Fl;. a. —Land rtndere 1 Worthless by Erosion. 

This area once oarrlei foreats of good timber trees, which have all been de troyed. 


of winter ‘^okl and summer heat, and from dust storms. The home is made 
an infinitely more pleasant place to live in if the owner will go to the 
small amount of trouble entailed in planting a belt of trees. 

Lastly, when planted on a big scale they can be made a source of timber 
and fuel supply for farm needs, and evtm assume the character of a tree 
plantation, the advantages of which will be deailt with later. 

Are Windbreaks Harmfnl? 

The advantages of breakwinds and shelter belts are, therefore, of a ratiier 
obvious character, hut to be (piite impartial any drawbacks must also be 
noted. 

In the first place, a hreakwind occupies a fair amount of ground, and 
where land is: valuable the owner might In^itate before devoting it to tree 
growth, as the area so ooicupicd is loit as regards ordinary crop production. 
On the other hand, such an area must be regarded as producing a valuable 
crop of a different soert, viz., fuel and timber, and at tlie vsame time as bene¬ 
fiting and increasing ordinary crop production in the sheltered area. The 
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j)roteotivo vuluij of a break is at least equal to tlie yield of a istrip as wide as 
tibo heiftht of the trees, and undeir most conditions would exceed this. The 
urea bearing windbreaks, therefore, would result in an increase of yield 
in excess of that from a similar area of ground, but unprotected. ' Even sup¬ 
posing that the windbreak has no timber value, it pays rental on the ground 
occupied equal to that from crops, by protection alone. In ©ingle-rov^ 
breaks the area occupied is really only that of a fence, and the beneficial 
ctTects far exceed the damage done by shade and sapping. The timber, on 
the other hand, will be knotty and only suitable for ix>sts and rough 
purposes. 



Fig. 8.—Thf Bare Uglioess of a Treeless Farm. 


Another disadvantage^ is that treeis composting the breaks rob adjoinbig 
ground of moisture and food material. The amount of mineral substxnu‘(‘s 
lost may practically be disregarded, as the majority of ])lant-foods reunoved 
ar{‘ returned to tihe soil in the form of leaf litter. 

Loss of moisture by sapping is evident in a fairly wide zone, and varies 
according to a variety of conditions. The degree of loss depends primarily 
on the extent of the lateral and particularly surface development of the 
treofs’ root systems, and this in turn depends on the siiiecies of tree, amount 
of available moietur»o in the soil, fertility and texture of the isoil, and the 
nature of t]:e subsoil. Where the soil is liglht and jymr, the subsoil im- 
pc^rmeahle, and the rainfall low, lateral and surface rooting is marked, as 
the roots have to travel far afield for moisture and food. Some tree species 
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are particularly vijiTorous in their development of lateral roots, and where 
land is valuable only those species should be planted which rob as little as 
possible adjoining soils. ^ 

The effect of sapping will bo felt most by annual crops and least by 
perennials Vvdth deeper and mo3*e extensive root systems. The effects of 
sapping can be reduced to a minimum by deep ploughing or even trenching 
every year along the windbreaks to out off surfacie roots, and by deeply 
ploughing the site for the break before planting, so as to oncourage rleep 
rooting. Shading has often a more serious effect on adjoining crops than 
sapping, and whore fairly extensive can bo ovenome by planting a strip, 
including all the shaded area, witlrcroi>s such as lucerne, clovers, grossecj, 



Fig. 4.-~MeUnoholy Testimony to the Need of Shelter for Stock. 

Let them have something better than this. 


iVic., whose value is not dt^endent on the ]m)duction of seeds and truits. 
Cirowtli of the vogeta.tiive parts of is not so materially afftytinl i>y 

shady condilions. 

flaually, however, the erop gain in the protected zoju* is jnore than sulfi- 
cioTit k> balance the effects of sliading and sapping. It would appear, iherr- 
fore, that the balance is heavily on t’ho side of the break wind, and its claims 
<*an hardly 1 h> ignored by the orchardist, farmer, or pastoralist. 

Shade and Shelter Trees. 

Scattered single trees or clumiie of trees are ncKX^ssary, particularly on 
pastoral and daiirju’ng areas, for the protection of stock during th(^ heat of 
summer and tlie cold winds of winter. In many districts {jaddocks have 
been cut right over when clearing, and no provision made for shelter or 
shad(» inn's. In our western districts esi)oeially stock have an imperative 
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need of swftident shade far summer months, and in big open paddocks they 
are usually found gathered under the sparse shade of the few trees left 
standing. 

Generally speaking, tlie settler has been too free with the axe in certain 
dfctricts, and he frequently justifies his action by stating that it was neces¬ 
sary in order to provide a good growth of grass. Standing trees,, however, 
within limits, do not intetrfere with the value of land from a paatoral point 
of view. Out in our western districts trees undoubtedly improve pasture 
land, apart from tlieir shade and fodder value. Wlien denuded of trees tftie 
Mptfaee soil is swept away. Moreover, the leaves provide a litter in which 
the seeds of native grasses lodge and find a suitable seed-bed. 

Experimental work in oth(*r countries has shown that, although treeless 
areas frequently carry the best grass for the first ten or twelve years, after 
that period their value us pasture steadily deteriorates, until they sometimes 
become converted into barren wastes. On the other hand, treed pastures, 
provided tluy receive correct attention, maintain their fertility more or less 
indefinitely, and are markedly superior in periods of drought. 

Shelter and shade trees might he pnmdeti with advantage around stock 
yards, she^^p pens, &c. Animals herded in these enclosures require some 
protection, and shelter trees would benefit stock apart from adding to the 
apipearance of the place. 

Fodder Trees. 

The advantage of having ffKldcr tnH?s on pastoral areas has been so fre¬ 
quently demonstratexl during periods of droughts that most pastoralists 
recognise their importance and are providing for them to some extent. 
Fodder trees also function as .shade and s-helter titles, and tlius have a double 
value, but shade trees other than fodder tn^ss should also be provided for, 
as fodder trws when lopped cease to function as shelter trees, and this at 
a time when shade is urgently required, viz., droughty periods. 

In many parte of the Western Division drought years an* fairly regulai* 
in their occurrence, and it becomes a matter of common sense to make 
provision for them. Fodder trees luovide feed, whicli, althougli often of 
moderate nutritive value, should only be regarded ais a famine standby. 
Their real value is in tiding stock over a period When grass and other 
herbage has failed. 

Tn many districts nature has provided a large number of useful fo<lder 
trees, and these ishould be conwuved by careful lopping and prottxjtion. In 
the past many valuable fodder trees have been destroyed by ruthless 
lopping or cutting down the whole tree, drovers and 'people with no per¬ 
manent interest in the district being the worst offenders. 

l.opTung iieoessitatc^ a certain amount of ctaro and labour, but any 
trf>itblc taken is amply repaid by conlserving intact the source of supply for 
future years. Many of our native trees will stand fairly heavy lopping, but 
the dogrec^s of severity varies with different species. Some trees require two 
or three good leaders to bo left uncut, whereas other 8i)eciea will stand a 
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general pruning. Cuts siiould bo made aiB cleanly as possible, in order to 
prevent undue injury to t'lie tree and the Sfu'beequent entry of fungus and 
insect enemies, Loppdng can also be made a method of improving the 
shape of the tree and increasing its future yields of leafy material. 

Care Necessary when Scruh-cuUing ,—number of precautions should 
be taken when scrub-cutting for stock. In the first place, it is not advisable 
to let the stock become weak before cutting is commenced. Scrub feed will 
keep healthy stock in fairly good condition, but once they are allowed to 
become weak aJid poor the effects of scrub feeding are not so l>eneficial. 



Fig. 6.—A Naturally Treeless Area on the Southern Tableland. 

Planting must be resorted to where no natural growth oocurs 


In the SH^eorul place, it is advisable to mix the ration much as itossiiile, 
(hat is, to cut from several siKvios. If fed solely on one specie's tlu* 'stock 
frequently suffer, whoreas a variety makes ft>r a better baianccYl diet. In 
1 be absence of succulent food, constipation and impaction are likely to occur 
among the stodv, and Mr. Max Ibmry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, reeoni- 
mends the use of a lick made up of 5 to 15 per cent. Epsom salts, 5 per cent, 
bonemoal, and the balance Liveri)Ool salt. If available, molasses eouhl be 
Urt(Kl to increase the palatibility of the lick. 

Experience with fodder trees varies (jonsidorably, oven in the one district. 
A certain tree may be regarded as extremely useful by one stockowner, 
whereas his neighbour may have a poor opinion of it. 
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Evidence as to fodder value is very contradictory, but probably if we 
were in possession of all the facts such contradictions would be easily 
explained. Certain trees, however, are very puzzling. The wilga is a tree 
which is apparently relished by stock in certain parts and rejected in other 
districts. Even in the one paddock there are certain individual trees which 
stock will eat, and others which they refuse to look at. Whefther it is 
explained by a certain stage of growth, by minute specific differenoes, or by 
certain chemical differences in composition, is a matter for future investiga¬ 
tions. 

The stockowner has to form his own individual opinion, although often he 
can be guided by the experiences of others. Certain trees should not he fed 
when moist with dew or rain, and others should be cut a day or so before^ 
feeding, giving the leaves time to wilt. 

Apart from the conservation of existing trees, there is much to ho gained 
from forming plantations of the best fodder trees. Little has been done in 
this respect, but there are examples of well-^rown plantations or small 
groves which reflect credit on their owner^s foresight and energy. The 
labour involved in starting a plantation is not great, the chief items being 
I«*eparation of the ground and protection from stock by a periniinent fence. 
After planting, the trees require a little attention, especially during the first 
few years, but any spare time can be devqted to this work. In (certain parts 
where conditions are very unfavourable towards tree growth, the failure of 
planted trees may prove disappointing, but in such districts only those 
si>ecies which occur naturally in the surrounding country should he planted, 
together with those species which have proved their hardiness. The New 
South Wales Forestry Commission has recognised the importance of this 
work, and for several years past has offered to settlers a free supply of young 
fodder plants, a few easy conditions only being imposed. A list and 
description of the main fodder trees will be given later. 

Tree Plantatioiu or Wood-lob. 

In the early days of settlement the sound of the axe was loud in the land, 
and the noise of crashing trees was the note of progress. Forest growth was 
a hindrance to the spread of cultivation and pastoral areas, and under sucb 
(‘onditions was regarded as an ol)«tac]e and as something to be destroyed. 
The wealth of the forest was exploited, the best species cut out and tlie 
inferior ones left in command. Wide tracts of cleared land were driven into 
the heart of the forests and small attention was paid to the }>robloms of the 
future. These problems lay in a possible shortage of tinil)er, the erosion of 
the land surface due to forest destruction, and similar changes due to inter¬ 
ference with the balance of nature. When the settler needed timber he had 
only to take an axe into adjoining Ix^Its of forests. As settlement progressed 
these in turn were cut out, and people recpiiring timber and fuel were com¬ 
pelled to go farther afield. 

To-day in certain districts there is a marked lack of timber supplies for 
local n<>cda. Even fuel has to bo carted 10 to 20 miles where previously it 
was available practically at the farmer's back door, and when timber is 
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required for fencing or 'building the farmer finds he has no longer a con¬ 
venient supply. In many districts, of course, there are still ample supplies 
close at hand, but even in these a future shortage appears to be inevitable. 

It is the business of the Government to see that the State forests are so 
managed that a supply of timber for future generations is assured, but it is 
also to the advantage of the farmer and pastoralist to see that a supply is 
available on his own area to meet his personal needs. No longer can he rely 
upon the virgin wealth of the forests surrounding him. He must grow his 



Fig. 6.—A Wei! Lopped Bosowojd. 

tOids^r ti des are not o ily oanserved by cireful|lopplng» but thjir yield of leafy materia] Is iacreasod. 

own timber or buy from those vvhi> eaii supply bis requirements. The only 
reasonable way of meeting the situation is by growing a plantation of trees 
on his ludding, from which he can obtain all his timber and fuel require¬ 
ments, and pfjssibly add to his income by the sale of its products. 

There is another a8pe(*t to the matter. A well-managed farm is a farm 
where every inch is growing the crop most suited to its particular features. 
Most farms have certain parts which, by reason of steepness of slope, rocky 
nature, poor soil, &c., canr^ot be profitably employed in the raising of an 
ordinary crop. The best way of utilising such an area is by converting it 
into a tree plantation. A young country such as ours has not yet felt the 
pressing need for such a»reas. In older countries the wood lot receives just 
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as much attention as any of the farm crops, and it is only a matter of time 
when similar conditions will obtain here. The wise man takes time by the 
forelock, and apart from those districts where definite shortages already 
exist, there are many areas where the future shortage can only be met by 
immediate planting. There is something fine about tree planting, as one is 
handing down a heritage to the generations yet to c«me. 

The Practical Advantage of a Tree Lot .—^What are the practical advan¬ 
tages of a tree lot on the farm? Primarily it would provide all fuel, wood, 
fencing material, poles, and any rough timkir required* for the homestead 
and outhouses. This means a saving both in time and money. Further, it 
would enable the farm area to be utilised to its fullest capacity, providing 
a profitable, crop for the poorer sections. It may take the form of a wind¬ 
break or shelter belt for stock and crops. It may (be so placed as to prevent 
erosion of the land surface on steeper slopes and along river banks. Handled 
correctly, it is useful in enriching the character of poor soils. It provides 
a breeding place for useful birds, exercises a local effect on climate, and 
has a real aesthetic value. In addition, the tree lot can be a source of 
revenue to the farmer through the sale of fuel and timbea*, or some such side¬ 
line as wattle-bark. 

The establishment of such an area is not a difficult matter, and th(» cost 
to the farmer is represented by little more than his own time. If the* 
pr(»perty is already timbered, the indigenous species can be handled in such 
a way as to preserve a very useful tree lot. Details of the methods adopted 
will be given in a latc?fr article. The maintenance of the area pi*ovides 
emjjloyment for slack periods during the year. 

It may be argued that the fanner will not reap the direct benefit of his 
sowing, owing to the long periods necessary for the maturity of a forest 
(;rop. It should be remembered, however, that the farmer will probably only 
phint species which are quick-maturing, that he will have the bemofit of all 
thinnings, which, after the first five or ten years, are not inconsiderable, and 
that a well-established tree lot would, moreover, be a decided asset should he 
wish to sell. 

Trees as Screens Ronnd Dams or Tanks. 

An adequate water supply is an all-impurtant point in the drier parts of 
tiie State. Stock are largely dei)endent on the water gathered in open 
eartlien tanks or dams, and during the hot dry months of summer, i)ar- 
tieularly when winds are blowing, evaporation from the surface of the water 
goes on unchc(?ked, and reaches (’onsiderable proportions. Often tlie tank 
has no protection—or very little—hut lies out in the open paddocks subject 
to sun and wind. A belt of trees on the windward side would help consider¬ 
ably to reduce evaporation. Stockowners agree that loss of water by evapora¬ 
tion often exceeds the amount taken out by stock. In one instance two 
similar tanks were situated in adjoining paddocks. One was protected by a 
bolt of wilgas, whereas the other was quite bare of surrounding trees. The 
manager of the property asserted that the unprotected tank was always 
e.xhausted long before the other. 
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It would be a profitable proposition, therefore, to maintain a belt of trees 
on the windward side of tanks, or, in the case of cleared paddocks, to fence 
off an area and plant it with young ta-ees. Such a break would also provide 
shade and protection for stock. Silting up would also be lessened, as in open 
areas a considerable amount of dust and light soil is blown into tlie dcpres” 
sions formed by the tanks. 

In establishing such a shelter belt care must be exercised in choosing the 
site. Dams must be cleared out at intervals, and a row of trees too (dose to 
the edge would possibly interfere with the movement of horses and imple¬ 
ments employed in removing the silt. On the other hand, if the shelter belt 
be pla(.*ed too far from the dam its efficiency would be considerably lessened. 



Fig. 7.—A Useful NAturel Tree-lot of Ironbark. 

Old and badly formed trees have been out out and the balance allowed to iege«*»rat<‘ 


The Utiity of Trees in Preventing Erosion* 

As mentioned before, a fair amount of good soil is lost, partitmlarl.v on 
hilly country, through erosion. Every farmer can protect his own area by 
maintaining trees on those parts of his farm where erosion might be 
expected. The tops of small hills and ridges might be used as small tree 
lots, and apart from reducing erosion, would provide shelter for stock, A 
considerable amount of good land is frequently lost along the banks of ertyeks 
and streams. In many cases this is due to the action of flood waters, which 
in turn is caused by forest denudation on the watershed of tho streams. 
The effects are aggravated by the removal of trees and shrubs along the 
banks of the rivers. 
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Many of the watercourses in New South Wales have their natural bank 
protectors in such tree species as river oak (Casuarina Cunninghamii), but 
these trees incidentally provide excellent fuel, &c., and have been cut for these 
purposes, leaving the banks open to the full force of stream flow. By 
trampling and (breaking down the bank edges, stock hasten the process of 
destruction. 

Some of the native trees are valuable in protecting banks, but the willow 
is, generally speaking, best adapted for this puri^ose. It is easily propagated 
from cuttings, is fairly fast growing, and provides fine shade and shelter. 
Further, it is valuable as a source of good fodder for droughty periods. A 



llg. 8.—A Good Example of a mixed Slielter Belt and Tree*lot. 


limb poked in the ground will often grow into a line tree, and any care at all 
exercised in growing and protecting the cuttings will result in readily- 
grown trees. At times it is inadvisable to plant willow.s in small wat(*r- 
courses, or, at all events, close to their edges, as the trees might j>ossibl.v result 
in the choking of the channel, and flooding, or diversion of stream flow to 
adjoining land. Where nee(»sHary, the banks of streams should be protected 
from stock by suitable fences. In some instances a tree lot might ha formed 
along river banks, but usually the gTound is too valuable for this purpose. 

Soil Improvement by Trees. 

Poor or worn-out soil can sometimes, be made suitable for ordinary crop 
production by the growth of soil-improving species of trees. Very small 
amounts of mineral matter are removed by trees, provided the leaf litter is 
returned to the soil. The wood itself contains only a small percentage of 
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mineflral substance, and the growth of a crop of trees will improve the soil 
from a physical standpoint, as well as adding to its supply of humus. Such 
soils, therefore, can be made to produce a profitable crop of trees, and at the 
same time improve their value for other crop production. Soil-improving 
species will be mentioned in a further article. 

Ornamental and other Trees. 

The amount of tree and shrub-planting carried out by the land-owner 
depends a good deal on his love of beauty, and on his pride in his home. 
Most people add to the appearance of the dwelling-house by planting orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs. Where care must be exercised is in the choice of 
species, preparation of the ground, and subsequent care and protection of 
the young plants. Many of the points to be given in later articles will apply 
equally well to ornamental trees, but the scope of this work is really limited 
tr> trees which have a practical value on farm areas. 

The subject of bee trees is outside the scope of the present article. 

Taking into consideration the uses of treee outlined above, it seems safe 
to assume that trees play an important part in the economy of farm and 
pastoral management, and it is only by their aid that the resources of each 
individual area can be most fully utilised. 

“ When your hand is idle, plant a tree.^^ 

(To he continued.) 


White Maize Competition. 

With a view to encouraging the production of white maize in this State^ 
•and of reducing the importations from South Africa, an offer was lately 
made to the Department of Agriculture by Kellogg (Australia) Proprietary 
Ltd. of a scale of prizes totalling £120, and arrangements have been 
made for a competition to be conducted in conjunction with the local agri¬ 
cultural societies and the Royal Agricultural Society, and to be judged by 
tlic Agricultural Instructors of the Department of Agriculture. 

The State will be divided into four districts (the Upper North Coast, 
T^ower North Coast, South Coast, and South-western Slopes—the Northern 
Tablelands being omitted for this year), and £30 will be allotted to each 
district, which will be distributed as first, second, and third prizes of £15, 
£10, and £5 respectively. The scale of points provides for points being 
awarded at three stages, viz., at tasselling stage for germination, cultivation 
methods, condition, appearance, &c.; at the ripe or harvesting stage for 
freedom from insect p<?8ts and diseases, purity and trueness to type, an<l 
estimated yield; and finally after the grain is harvested for suitability of the 
product for manufacturing purposes, a sample being sent to Kellogg (Aus¬ 
tralia) Proprietary Ltd., Sydney, for test to he made. 

Forms for the information of farmers and for applications have been sent 
to the local agricultural sociotios in the districts affected. Entries must 
be made within two months after sowing or germination of the crop, and 
must refer to areas of one variety only, of not less than 2 acres in the 
case of the coastal districts, and 5 aerea in the case of the South-western 
Slopes. 
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Hawkesbxjry River Maize Yield Contest. 

The conditions under which this contest is conducted were altered slightly 
this season to allow of the testing of more than one variety instead of limiting 
the contest to Large Red Hogan, and as a result increased interest was taken 
and eighteen entries were received. Non-competitive entries were entered 
by the Department, as is done in maize yield contests in other centres. 

Three separate plots were sown on the farms of Messrs. Charley Bros., 
Clarendon, J. Greeiitree, Freeman's Reach, and S. A. Tuckerman, SackvilJe 
Reach, the cultural details being as under :— 

Oia/mdow.—Somewhat heavy type of alluvial soil, and block suffered 
through adverse weather conditions early in the season. In April, flood 
waters were over the maize land, but not to a sufficient depth to affect the 
yield. Planting took place on 7th October without fertiliser, and was done 
with a double dropper. 

Freeman's Reach .—This block was situated close to the river, and the soil 
was of a free working alluvial type. The maize suffered somewhat from the 
dry weather, but the yields must be considered satisfactory. The seed was 
sown ou 11th October, being covered by hand after a drill plough. 

Sackville Reach .—Cutworms did a little damage to this block in the early 
stages, and though it showed particularly good promise of high yields, any 
possibility of harvesting for competitive purposes was prevented by the 
floods in April. 
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55 
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15 
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55 
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50 

21 
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A most noticeable feature of the competition was the high yield and sub¬ 
stantial lead at both centres of the Yellow Hogan entry of Mr. R. Turnbull, 
although the types of soil were dissimilar. Mr. Turnbull states that he has 
been definitely selecting for fifty years, continually improving from his original 
Yellow Hogan to the present fixed type, which has a very dee[) grain and a 
small core, with a medium length cob and a great number of rows.--E. A. 
SouTHEE, Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
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Fodder Conservation for Western 
Conditions* 

W. W* WAT80N, Tichbome, Parkes.* 

'J'Hii elinutle and rainfall of the western portion of the State have been 
indicating to us for many years that the beet return cannot be got from 
the grazing areas without some system of fodder conservation. Up to the 
present very little has been attempted in a systematic way. Generally 
there is a liaphazard attempt to put a little hay, grain, or silage away 
for use in the next dry spell that comes regularly every three or four years. 
Wii often do so, not because vve think it a good investment, but because 
we lire asluinied ijO admit to our neighbours that we have no reserve of 
food in some form or other, but not before some definite system of fodder 
conservation is (jstablished will the grazing and agricultural areas of the 
State be CAunpavativtdy safe against the shortage of natural feed that 
occurs with the recurring years of low rainfall. 

Tlnu’c. «ar(‘ at Jtvist two years out of five when nature is kind to us as 
regards rain, and the surplus feed of those years now allowed to go to 
waste, would, if conserved, help us over the other two or three years of tluU 
period. I'lio landholder who judiciously makes use of the suiifiiis feenl of 
those years is the one wlio not only is able to defy the dry years, }>ut can 
add to the carrying capacity of his land over the whole five years, and ha^ 
the satisfa<*lioii of knowing that tlu‘ best has been done to get tlie maximum 
return from his holding. 

(V)ns(n'ved fodder brings with it conserved eonfidence. Before any fc)dd(U' 
can be eonservi‘d it must be grown, and it is a very vital point that (TOjiS 
of good quality should be produ('(‘d for the feeding of sheep. Any nnigliag^ 
will kee]i big stock alive, hut it i< to advocate fodder for s}i(*e]) that 
this paper is principally \vritten. Most of us know of the difi’erent feed 
valu<\s of hay or chaff, and the different values of silage is just as vital. 
Quality of fodder is economic feeding. In the production of a crop for 
either hay or silage the ideal to be aimed at is a crop of medium height and 
of thin straw. Wo perhaps have noticed that a crop of wheahu or oaten 
hay grown in a year of heavw rainfall is not relished by sheep like a crop 
grown ill a year of average conditions. 

The organisation of fodder conservation competitions by the Ro.vtd 
Agricultural Society ks a very genuine attempt to create intei*est in this 
great question, and while those comjietitions have not yet created the 
interest they deserve, the i)romise of a year or two of low rainfall will do 
mono to draw the attention of the wtKtern landholder to their importance 
than many columns of advertising matter. 

♦ Paper read at the State Conierenoe of the Agricultural Bureau held at Hawkc{«burv 
Agriculturai College, July, 1D27, 
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Three Methods Available^ 

The fodders that can he conserved in our western districts have now 
practically been reduced to three, as follows:— 

(1) Wheaten or oaten hay, 

(2) Stored 

(3) Silage, 

and I shall deal with them in that order. 

For many years the only known method of fodder ooniservation was the 
storage of hay, but of late years I have doubted whether this means is the 
most economical. The wastage of hay in the State every year is enormouc> 
not only as to value but as to actual weight. Mice, rats, rain, fire^ 
carleseness all come into the picture in producing that waste. I believe 
that 30 per cent, of the hay cut is wasted and that the value is reduced 
nearly 60 per cent, from the time it is cut till it is either used or destroyed. 
Stacks by the hundred over a period of three good years lie rotting in the 
paddocks, ruined by pests or weather. The great pro*blem of the landholder 
to-day is to find a method of adequately protecting his hay. The meariJ- 
adopted of late years has been to erect an iron fence about 2 feet high, 
which, if very carefully watched, is a fair protection from mice, but to 
protect against rats a fence at least 5 feet high would be needed. The hay 
press has been used a little during the past year or two in attempts to con¬ 
serve fodder. This method is excellent as it saves about two-thirds of the- 
space required for sheaf hay, and the bales are so much easier to handle when 
required for feeding, but, on the other hand, the system provides a splendid 
shelter for mice and rats, and the bales, if left unprotected, will be reduced 
to a ruined heap in a few years. Baled hay must be protected, and when 
one goes to the expense of growing and baling, it would be advisable 1»> 
surround it with a 5-foot iron fence set well into the ground, preferably 
in concrete, when with adequate covering, it would be comparatively safe. 
This would l)e, I think, the best means of conserving this form of fodder. 

With the introduction of fat-lamb raising there is often the need of 
growing winter feed in the form of oats to maintain the lambs’ growth 
during the colder months, and to finish them for market in the early 
spring. There often occurs during a season of good rainfall an abundance 
of natural feed and the whole area sown to oats is not needed. This can 
then be allowed to mature and be harvested in the usual way to provide a 
supply of grain for conservation, cheaply produced and easily handled. 

In the method of fodder conservation in the form of grain them is 
nothing that can compare for cheapness and efficiency with the 05 *dinary 
galvanised-iron tank. If proi)orly erected, it is safe from all pests and 
weather, and if the grain is put into the bin in a dry condition, as is usually 
the case when it is taken off with the header, there is no need to trouble 
about weevil. I have been keeping oats by this means for the last twenty- 
three years, and with the exception of the year 1916, which was one of 
excessive rains during harvest, I have never had any losses. T favour 
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him with a «capacity of 1,000 to 1,200 bushels, as one has the opportunity 
then of separating any variety or quality. This method is now fast be- 
«coming recognised as the best for conserving grain in bulk. 

The third form in which fodder can be conserved is as silage. This is 
almost always done in pits in the west, and is becoming very popular. The 
handiest size on the average farm is about 100 tons capacity. This would 
be sufficient to keop 700 sheep for about five months at the rate of 2 lb. per 
day, and there should be very little waste. In filling a pit it is always well 
to remember that given ordinary care and attention, one gets out of a 
pit what he puts in, and the better the quality the greater the feed value. 
Oats or wht^at should not be put in t(X) green, or the feed will come out 
too mushy, there being too much moisture or sap in it. I favour wheat 
being cut when the flower is on it, and oats when it is just beginning to 
ijhow a little colour, as oats especially are inclined to be too sappy before 
this stage. Wild oats would need to be pitted before then as they mature 
very quickly after the first colour is noticed. This form of fodder con¬ 
servation is now adopted as the best method of preparing for the dry 
seasons, being safe from vermin, fire, and weather, and if a little care is 
taken to sf^e that the surface has enough fall to take storm waters away it 
will last for many years. 

Tlusre are possibilities also in another form of fodder conservation— 
the growing of lucerne on wheat lands that may be lying out of cultivation 
for a few years. The Parkes P. and A. Association is organising a lucerne 
growing competition on these lines and it promises to create considerable 
interest. In flush seasons when the lucerne lands may not be ntx^ded for 
grazing purposes, the growth can be cut and baled for use when the seasonal 
conditions change, and there* are few fodders that can compare with the 
popular lucerne for stock feeding, as it supjdies all that is needed to main- 
ttiiii shee]) in gtiod condition, is not attacked by mice and rats, and is 
easily liarvcsted and handled. 

The Cost of Conserving Fodder. 

The approximate costs of conserving the abovementiond foddiTs arc as 
follows:— g ^ 

Hay in stack .30 0 per ton. 

Oats in silo ,. .. , . 16 per bus. 

tSilage in pit .9 0 ])er ton 

I luiV6^ assumed that occasitmally a self-sown crop grown in a wet season 
would be harvested, and also a crop that previously has been fed off, thus 
reducing th(i cost of growing by les.sening overhead expenses. Oats may 
sometimes be harvested that have also been previously fed off, and slUo 
grown from a self-sown crop. 

Silage is within the reach of most landholders, large and small, as it 
does not require the capital necessary to grow the other <Tops. A few 
horses, and a plough and scoop, will put down a 200 cubic yard pit in 
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two or three days, and with the surplus growth in an adjoining paddock 
it can be filled in less than a week. Practically all farmers have a plant 
capable of doing this, the implement that is nsually missing being the 
inclination to do it. There is always a way where there is a will. 

Finance is the greatest difficulty in fodder conservation. It takes con¬ 
siderable capital to put hay in stack or grain in silo, and as both these 
are easily saleable they are hard to keep when most needed owing to 
advancing prices and the need of ready mon^. Silagij is not so easily 
converted into cash, and if put into the pit in good condition and care is 
taken to keep surface water out, it lies there as a reserve of feed that will 
some time be the means of saving much worry and more sheep. 


Pasture Improvement ani> the Export Lamb Trade. 

Sheep grow considerably larger frames on improved than on the natural 
pastures, and what parasites there may be on the ground do not find a 
suitable hostage in these well-nourished' animals; consequently disease 
amongst sheep running on improvt^d pastures is seldoTii setui. It will natur¬ 
ally follow that sheep bred and grown under these conditions will j»roduce 
well-nourished, healthy iambs, and also a considerably greater percentage 
than those running on indifferent pastures, and these lambs, owing to tlu‘ 
favourable conditions under which they are fattened, will be suitable for 
exi)ort, and able to eoinpeto with the world’s market. Tlie reason that we 
have, so far, failed in our export trade is that we have relied wholly and 
solely on oiir natural j)aslurcs ft>r fattening stock, and those pastun's aro 
not nearly succulent enough to produce prinuj lambs and mutton, ex<*cpt 
in very good seasons. —0. E. Pkell, at the State (Conference of the Agri- 
rniltural Bureau. 


What is the Empire Marketing Board ? 

The Empire Markc'ting Board was set up by tlio British Govciminent at 
tho suggestion of the Imperial Economic Committeti. It has for C3hairmaii 
the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. His predecessor in office 
is also a member of tlie Boanl, and representativcfi of the self-govcwiiiug 
Dominions, of the Colfuiies, and of British producers and consumers share 
with them a task of large Imperial significance. 

As a body detached from party politics, but intimately aware of the 
ec.onomic^ needs of the Empire, whether at its heart or at its outermost 
fringes, the Board has the task of recommending grants from a fund 
provided yearly for the purpose by the Imperial Parliament. 

The Board’s policy is to stimulate the consumption within the United 
Kingdom of Empire products, whether grown at homo or brought from 
overseas. To this end it aids in improving the quality of Imperial produce, 
by encouraging research into problems of cultivation, of resistance to the 
ravages of plant and lanimal disease, of grading and packing, of transport 
and marketing. 
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Varieties of Wheat in Relation to Soils 
and RainfaU* 

K. S. CLAYTON and J. T. PHIL HAM. 

Thk remarkable variations in yields obtained from specific varieties ol 
wheat under different conditions have long impressed officers of the Field 
Branch, and the suggestion presents itself that some systematic effort should 
bo made to collect information on the subject. These variations depend to 
some extent, of course, on differen(*es of soil, but they are complicated by 
differences of rainfall and climatic conditions, and it is suggested that, if 
IK)ssible, experiments should be arranged which would be continued for a 
considerable time fjn suitable farms, whose owners have the confidence of 
Instructors, and who are willing to make the land available. 

Wo need more detailed information about the behaviour of varieties 
under varying conditions. Vilinorin even went so far as to say, ‘^Not only 
i.s a spe(;ial variety adapted for a given farm, but even for a special held a 
]»articular variety will he found more suitable than another.” 

A fnrni(*r in the (/owra dl-^trict on fairly light upland soil gets gor>d 
n^sulfs with Hfird Federation and Yandilla King, while a neighbour only 
a mile or so away has no success with these wheats, but finds that Fodera- 
tiori and ^ajor do well with him. In the Fanners^ Exi)eriment Plots last 
year at Tichborne, FcKleration gave 28 bushels and Canberra 42J bushels 
lT<‘r acre on light loam, while on clayey loam the iKjsitions were reversed, 
FtHhu-ation giving 85 busluds and Canberra 3(H bushels. Federation seems 
to -lilt the deep loam of the Ilillston district and Lake Cargelligo, but does 
not always seem to make quite as g^xid use of limiteil moisture as Canberra. 
F(‘(]eration yieldeil 23J busluds and Canberra 32 bushels on Mr. Turner's 
farm, with 53Y points of rain on the growing crop. On Mr. Cirenitt's 
farm, where 717 jioints fell on the crop, F’ederation gave 38i bushels and 
Canberra 35 bushels per acre. The early maturity of CanlH‘rra w^ould in 
part account for this. Californian experience with Federation and Hard 
Fc'deration is that, under dry farming wnditions, the latter yields better 
than Federation, whereas, under irrigation. Federation yields best, f^niou 
appi'aml at Mirrool to make bdter use of the moisture in the fallow than 
Waratah. The rain during tlie growing period was only 636 points. At 
T^ngarie. witli very little i^revious raiiii on the fallow and 616 ixiints on the 
growing crop, the iH^\wse obtaint^d: Waratah 21J buehels and I^nion 161 
bushels, the soils in both (mes lieing medium strong or heavy. It baa 
been noticed that }>lants of this variety remain gre<m at the nodes longer 
than other wheats, ripmiing very steadily. Somotimes, when tlie rainfall is 
good, as at Barellan in 1925, Waratah doe© not show to advantage, but at 
Hillaton, Milbnilong, and Mirrool. with lighter falls, it is outstanding. 
Waratah tends to make too much straw, and in a rich soil, such as Mr. Cow’s 
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at Barellan, this might account for its moderate yield on tihe ^lots there, but* 
judging by the results Mr. Gow obtains with his farm crops, Tandilla King 
and Waratah are easily 'his two best varieties. 

Union, in 1924, at Young, on light loam gave 22 bushels, being beaten 
by nearly all other varieties, while at Mathoura, on heavy clay loam, it 
topped the yields with nearly 27 bushels, and on very strong loam at 
Berrigan it gave over 40 bushels per acre. In that season the yields of 
Union appear to have been clearly influenced by the soil, for the moisture 
was abundant at Young, and yet the yield was only moderate. In 1923 
Unaon topped the yields everywhere in the south, euccept at Moombooldool, 
the heav>^ rainfall suiting it. In 1926 the uniformly good rainfall con¬ 
tributed to the success of Penny in the central-west, which, like Chant’s 
Prolific and Dart’s Imperial, standis out in good seasons. The low position 
of Canberra this year in this district was to be expected with the relatively 
high rainfall; it only retrieved its position at Gulgong under drier con¬ 
ditions. In 1924, on rather similar soils both at HKllston and Lake Car- 
gelligo (Mr. Circuitt’s) Early Bird gave practically the same yield, though 
Federation with higher rainfall at Oircuitt’s farm yielded much better than 
at Hillston. There was not a great difference in the yield of Gresloy at the 
two places, but Currawa responded to the higher rainfall with nearly 22 
bushels against 15J bushels at Hillston. 

Yandilla King and Wandilla are two similar sorts. On results in 1924? 
in the W(?8teTn district (Dubbo centre) Wandilla seems to suit the con¬ 
ditions best, the heavy November rains apparently not unduly toughening 
the head. Major looks like another mm affected more by soil than usual. 
Jn 1924, on light sandy loam at Young it gave only 23i bushels, while at 
Mathoura, on a heavy clay l<jam, it yielded 35 bushels. 

Aussie, on tlie otl)er hand, gave nearly 30J bushels at Young on light 
loam, and came third last in the heavy soil at Mathoura. This result seems 
to indicate light soils for Aussie, for under a good rainfall at Berrigan it 
yielded only moderately, the soil being a very strong loam. In 1923 at 
Barellan, on Qow’s plot, on heavy black soil, Aussie came last with 111 
bushels, while on Martin’s plot it same second with 151 bushels. In the 
first case the soil was heavy, and in the second a light loam. Au-ssi'=‘ right 
throughout the Riverina and South-western Slopes shows this leaning to 
the light friable loams ratlicT than the heavier soils. On Mr. Fraser’s farm 
at Dhulura, Aussie is one of the best varieties, and has yielded over 40 
bushels. The soil is deep light friable loam. 

In 1923 Waratah’s light yield on heavy clay loam at Mathoura was 
probably due to heavy growth associated with insufficient rain. It is re¬ 
markable that in 1924, at Eugowra, Major and Duri on light red loam gave 
respectively 39i bushels and 41 bushels per acre. The unusual season equally 
favoured long and short season varieties. Major might have been exf/ected 
to respond in such a long growing aeiton as 1928, but its yields were only 
fair. It is what I>r. Oobb called a delicate wheat, like the Purple Straw 
group—less hardy than Waratah, which gave very fair yields throughout 
that season. 
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In 1.9^ th« success of Borneo in the soutlh^m dij»triot«) wns uoriceebld. 
The plant breeders bare material in hand for a white grain Bomen, and 
hope to hare it fixed before lenig. The remarkably heavy yields of Canberra 
in the north-west and central-west in 1990^ a year of abundant rainfall, are 
noteworthy. The longer season varieties, Yandilla King and Marshall’s 
No. Huffesred from the dry inioflQ.th8 of April and May. This result was 
ratlier more pronounced in the north-west than in southern districts, 
becaiise of the much shorter fallowing period. In the «outh the longer 
season sorts did relatively better. 

Waratah is a remarkable variety. It appears to be particularly suited to 
the Kiverin.n and South-western Slopes, and seems to be at home on both 
heavy clay soils and medium textured loams, in the drier parts of the dis¬ 
trict, and also for mid-season and late sowing in the moister eastern 
portions of the Rivarina. Waratiih seems to be suited to the dry district of 
Hillston, where the soils are medium to strong red loams, but does not yield 
so weJl as Federation or Canberra at Lake Cargelligo on the deeper light 
loams, as at Circuitt’s, nor on the heavier red loams, as at Turner’s. 

Yandilla King is also an outstanding vajrieiy, especially in the Eiverina 
and South-western Slopes. It is wonderfully suited to the moister eastern 
l)ortion8 of the wheat belt, but also gives excellent yields in the drier parts 
(excluding the driest portions) provided it is sown on the heavier soils. 
At Eurimbla, on red clay loam, in 1925, it yielded 28 bushels, while Can¬ 
berra yielded 23 bushels; at Bubbo, on medium clay loam’ in the same year. 
Yandilla King yielded 37J bushels and Federation only 32 bushels; buc 
at Armatree, on sandy loam, it gave only 3i bushels, while Canberra yielded 
17 ibuslielR. Yandilla King does not do well on light soils in dry districts 
in average years. 

Bena does not appear to be particularly suited to the driest parts of the 
west, south-wast, cw Eiverina, but in moderately dry districts on heavy 
soils it yields well. At Barellan in 1926, on very heavy black soil (Gow’s), 
it gave 35J bushels, and Federation 33^ bushels. At Coolaraon in 1925 it 
gave 24 bushels, and Federation only I7i bushels. At Hillston in the same 
year it gave 21i buahels, but Wanatah gave 27i 'bushels. At T.ako Oar- 
gelligo it gave 23 bushels and Waratah 26i bushels on light deep soil, but on 
heavy soil at Turner’s (Lake Cargelligo) it gave 22J bushels, Canberra 20 
bushels, and Waratah only 16 bushels. At TTngarie it gave good yields on 
heavy country. Bena, on the data we have at present, seems to be suited to 
tihe more favoured parts, like Young, Cowra, Harden, &c., and in the 
moderately dry parts it shows to advantage only on the fertile heavy soils. 
It does not appear to be suitable to the driest parts of the State. 

Ourrawa seems to be remarkably suited to the light sandy mallee soils, 
particularly those near Moombooldool. On this class of soil this variety 
is un8urx)assed up to the present, but it does not seem to be particularly 
valuable on any other class of country in the west, south-west, or Eiverina* 
The results seem to indicate that in drier districts one hardy mid-season 
variety i&ould be grown in addition to early sorts, to take advantage of a 
season more favourable tham usual. 
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In oonfeidening the reeults of Famiens^ Experiment Plots one fact strikes 
one with considerable force; that is, tlje Ueceasity for grouping the varieties 
under trial according to their iniaturity. In dry districts, if early varieties 
are tested only against early and mid-seaeon varieties, and in more favour¬ 
able districts if mid-season varieties are tested against late and mid-season 
varieties, the results will be more valuable. If this is not done, two sowings 
are necessary. Where more than one trial is conducted at a centre they 
should be on different classes of soil to furnish the best information; if this 
is not done thore is no reason for having two plots at any one centre, tinles? 
an early sowing is made at one and a later one at the other. 

On analysing the results of trials, the great necessity for always in¬ 
cluding the same standard variety in each section becomes apparent. Ex¬ 
periment results are only valuable when taken over a period of years, and 
unless some standard variety is included in each sowing the value of the 
result is reduced. 

There is a good deal more in this question of soil aHiniticiS of vari^ios 
than we perhaps realise, but when we hear a farmer stay of some jiroved 
variety that it is a failure with him, we should not discredit his statement, 
as it even happens with an extraordinarily adaptable variety like Waratah. 
A few isolated instances have occurred where Waratah gives very poor 
yields, and in one notable case at B^i^lan, on red medium loam, this 
variety gave poor yields year after year compared witli Federation and 
Oanlberra, though o-n the slightly heavier soiils it yields bettor than any 
other variety. 

It may be said that conditions of soil are not worth (consideration, ns 
every paddock in its turn is brought under wheat. But if wo find that it 
pays to sow the lighter soil with a certain early maturing variety, and the 
heavier soil with a longer growing sort, the knowledge gained is worth 
while. We cannot forecast the seasons or alter climatic conditions, hut if 
we crop the different soils to better advantage, by discriminating betwe^en 
varieties, we have advanced a step in production. The character of the 
season, of course, has much more effect than the nature of the soil, but soil 
variations are worthy of consideration in a study of yields and varieties. 


T’a.votjra.blb Reports on the Banana Squash. 

As the result of the description of the banana squash given in the May, 
1926, issue of the Agricultural Gazette, a great number of inquiries were 
addressed to the Department for seed from all parts of the State and from 
other States. Beports are now available of a number of cases where it 
was possible to supply a few seeds, and these, on the whole, are favourable. 
Apart from the fact that some of the seed was not pure and produced mis¬ 
shapen fruit, most of the growers were very pleased with the heavy yielding 
capacity, and the early maturity of the crop. Even whree the croip was not 
pure, the high eating quality Avas commented on.— J. DoratASS, Agricultural 
Instructor, 
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Notes on Wheats Entered for the Royal 
Agricultural Society's Show. 

Easteb, 1927, 

G. W. NORRIS. Chemist’s Branch. 

The wheats exhibited this year were, as a whole, excellent samples of high 
milling qualities. The entries totalled 117, compared with 209 last year* 
There were, however, a greater number of individual exhibitors, representing 
more commercial wheat growers thadi ever before. The influence for good 
exercised by the Field Wheat Competitions is seen, not only in the quality of 
the wheats, but in the fact that 41 of the entries were made in two classes 
set apart for farmers who had taken part in the crop competitions. The 
quality of the grain exhibited iriade up for lack in quantity, and there has 
never been a show at which the exhibits were of such a uniformly high 
standard. It was a work of considerable difficulty to allot the prizes among 
exhibits of such high and nearly equal merit. 

In some classes the wheats were all prize winners, this satisfactory position 
being probably due to the Royal Agricultural Society's crop com]:>etitionBj 
which have undoubtedly done valuable work in promoting better farming 
methods and production of better grain. 

For the first time, the milling was carried out on the mill imported from 
America by the Royal Agricultural Society some years ago. After several 
small alterations had been made it worked satisfactorily, and the mill pro- 
duet/8 compared very favourably with those of the best commercial mills in 
Sydney. The percentages of the different mill products were highly satis¬ 
factory. The flour yields in most eases were exceptionally high, while the 
by-products—bran and pollard—were clean, the bran in most cases being 
very broad. 

The prize money (nearly £200) was distributed in amounts of £2 10s. to 
over £30 between nineteen different exhibitors. 

The following tables give the result of the examinations of the competing, 
samples, viz., weights per bushel, milling tests, and awards. 


WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL. 


Catalogue 

No, Variety. 

Bushel 

Weight. 

1 Catalogue 

1 No. Variety. 

1 

Bushel 

Weight. 

Catalogue 

No. Variety. 

Bushel 

Weight, 



Clui 1246 (Strong Ftour, Red). 


7905 Cedar ... 

... 68 

7906 Cedar ... 

... 67 

1 79'7 Cedar ... 

... 67 



OtaM 1246 (Strong WUte). 



7908 Bruce ... 

... 664 

1 7011 Minister... 

... Mi 

[ 7914 CoiDoback 

... 67| 

7909 Pusa No. 4 

... 67i 

1 7912 4 P 

... 664 

. 7915 India Pusa 

... 67| 

7910 Comeback 

... 66 

7913 Bobs ... 

... 67| 

; 7016 QuaUty ... 

... 661 
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Weighto per BaAA^ontiwued. 

Catalogue Biifthel 

JSTo. Variety. Weight. 


Class 1247 (Medynun Strong). 

7917 Canberra ... \ 7921 Canberra ... 67 7926 Canberra ... 66 

7918 Baroota Wonder 661 I 7922 Carrabin ... 66* 7926 Defiance ... 66i 

7919 Canberra ... 65i | 7923 Canbe^rra ... 671 7927 Bomen.64i 

7920 Yandilla Kini? ... 651 7924 Groaley. 651 7928 Canberra ... 66 

Class 1246 (Spedal Pri 2 »-<Ftoreneo). 

7929 Florence ... 65 j 7930 Florence ... 6511 7931 Florence ... 661 

Class 1249 (Speelid Prlaa—^Canberra). 

.. 651 7935 Canberra- ... 661 7937 Canberra ... 66 

.. 67 79.36 „ ... 66 7938 „ ... 66 

.. 671 

Class 1250 (Special Prize—Waratah). 

.. 644 I 7942 Waratah ... 66 ( 7945 Waratah ... (H 

651 7943 „ ... 66 | 7946 .. ... 664 

.. 66 ! 7944 „ ... 611 i 7947 „ ... 661 

Class 1252 (Special Prize—Bena). 

7949 Bena .631 I 7951 Bena .64 I 7953 Bena .65 

7950 .. 63i I 7952 „ .66 | 7954 . 054 

Class 1253 (Special Prize—Federation [Novice]*) 

7955 Federation ... 654 7956 Federation ... 65}! 

Class 1254 (Special Prize—Federation [Open]). 

7957 Federation ... 64J i 7958 Federation ... 654 ) 7959 Federation ... 65J 

Class 1255 (Special Prize—Hard Federation). 

7960 H. Federation ... 66] 1 7961 H. Federation ... 66 ' 7962 H. Fedeiiinm ...644 

Class 1256 (Weak Flour). 

7963 Pethtz Surprise 67j i 7967 Major ... ... 65 1 7970 Turvey ... ... 65 

7964 Waratah ... 654 I 7968 Moira .67 | 7971 Waratah ... 664 

7965 „ ...6641 7969 Federation ...651! 7972 „ ...661 

7966 „ ...6,51! i 

Class 1259 (Special Strong White). 

7977 Coraeback ... 67 t 7979 Pusa No. 4 ... 64 | 7980 Quality.661 

7978 Minister ... 6411 i 

Class 1260 (Special, Medium Strong). 

. 63j 7988 Bena . 63 7994 Bomen.64i 

. 654 7989 Yandilla King ... 65J 7996 Marshall’s No. 3 64 

. 65J 7990 Canberra ... 664 7996 Early Bird ... 67 

. 644 7991 Hard Federation 65 7997 Bena .64 

. 67 7992 Bona . 64 7998 Yandilla King ... 634 

. 63f 7993 Yandilla King ... 624 7999 Canberra ... 664 

. 61f 

Class 1261 (Special, Weak Flour). 

80(K) Tur?i^. 64 8008 Waratah ... 664 ' Waratah ... 63t 

8001 Waratah ... 64} 8009 Turvey.63| I 8016 Federation ... 63 

8002 ... 661 8010 Waratah ... 64} 8017 Waratah ... 64 

8003 „ ... 66| 8011 Turvey.OSf 8018 Aussie.664 

8004 „ ... 654 Waratah ... 66 8019 Turvey.634 

8005 „ ... 654 8013 „ ... 65 8020 „ .63 

mm „ ... 624 Federation ... 63 8021 Waratah ... 64i 

8007 Turvey.624 


7981 Bena . 

7982 Yandilla King .. 

7983 Carcndon 

7984 Yandilla King .. 
7986 Canberra 

7986 Bena . 

7987 Yandilla King .. 


7932 Canbena 

7933 

7934 


7939 Waratah 

7940 

7941 


Catalogue 
No. Variety. 


Catalogue 
Ko. Variety. 
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RESULTS OF MILLIIIG TESTS. 



Strength. | 


Point-, vatar 

-Abeorp-, 

SO tion. iOO 



Olm 1245 (Bttm M)* 


7605 

9 

15 

68 

8 

8 

72*2 i 

<11 

151 

11*7 

: 17* 

62*5 

84 

7906 

9 

U 

67 

8 

10 

74*2 1 

13 

16 

12*0 

17 

52 

87 

7907 

9 

14 

67 

8 

9 

73*2 

15 

15 

11*2 

18 

63 

88 


dm 1246 (Strong* Wlitto). 


10 

14 

67* 

8 

10 

73-8 

14 

14* 

10*5 

20 

55 

10 

12 

66 

B 

10 

75-9 

12 

16 

12*0 

17 

52 

10 

15* 

66* 

8 

10 

76-6 

.14 

17 

12*8 

12 


10 

14 

67} 

8 

10 

74*3 

12 

! 16 

12*1 

15 

50 

10 

13* 

66* 

8 

10 

74*2 

13 

16 

12*3 

11 

46 


Class 1247 (KMinrn. Stcwig Ftour). 


7917 

9 

13* 

66* 

10 

10 

74 

14 

16 

12*3 

0t 

44*6 

7920 

9 

12* 

65* 

10 

10 

76-1 

12 

17* 

13*6 

9 

44 

7921 

10 

14 

67 

10 

6 

70 

12 

14 

10 

U* 

46*8 

7922 

16 

13* 

66* 

10 

10 ] 

75*1 

12 

16 

12*3 

Ui 

46*8 

7925 

10 

14 

i 67* 

10 

9* 

I 73*6 

14 

14* 

10*7 

10 

1 45-2 


Class 1248 (Speeial Prize—Floronss). 
'] ] 10 ‘ I 74 I 12 [ I5i ] 


9 

12 

65 ' 

9 

10 

74 

12 

10 

12i 

66i 

9 

10 

74*3 

12 


11*4 

11 

46 

13*6 

11 

46 i 


Class 1246 (Special Prim—Canberra). 


7832 1 

9 

13* 

66i 1 

10 

10 , 

74 

13 

16 

t 12-3 

94 

44-6 

7933 i 

10 

14 

67 ! 

10 

6 1 

I 70 

12 

14 

10 

-U4 

46-8 1 

7984 1 

10 

14 

674; 

10 

9* 

73*6 

il4 

14* 

10-7 

10 

46-2; 

7936 1 

10 

13* 

664 i 

10 

10 

76 

‘15 

: 16 

! 121 i 

U4 

46-6! 

7938 ! 

10 

13 

66i 1 

10 

10 

75*7 

14 

13* 

1 9*6 i 

11 

46 • 


Class 1250 (Special Prize—Waratah). 


7940 

10 

12 

65* 

10 

94 

73* 

11 

16 

121 > 

8 

43 

7942 

9 

13 

66 

10 

84 

72-4 

14 

12* 

8-5 J 

H 

44*6 

7943 

9 

13 

66 

10 

10 

74*6 

13 

16 

12-1 

9* 

44*6, 

7946 1 

10 

13 

66* 

10 

94 

73*4 

12 

16* 

, 12*5 

9 

44*2 

7^7 

.9 

13* 

66* 

10 

94 

73*7 

12 

13 

91 

9 

44-2 


Class 1252 (Special PHze—Bena). 


i. 9 i 

, 12 

65. 

10 1 

7 

71 

13 

134 

9-4 1 

94 

44*3; 

74 

\ 10 ! 

12 

65* 

10 1 

84 

72*6 

12 

154 

11-4 ! 

9 

43*8 

77 


Class 1254 (Special Prize—Fedehition) LOpen]^ 


7958 

10 

12 

. 064 

10 

7* 71*7 

13 

13* 

9*8 I 

94 

44-6 

7950, 

10 

124 

‘654 

10 

8 72*2 

1^ 

14 

lOO i 

84 

43-6 


Class 1255 (Special Prize—Federation) [Hard]. 


1 1 

13 1 

i 06 1 

10 1 

U) ' 

' 76*2 1 

14 1 18 ' 1 

13-8 ! 

11 ( 46 I 

1 ^10 1 

114 1 

. 64* 1 

10 j 

1, n i 

71-6 ! 

13 1 14* 1 

10 6 1 

12 1 47 .1 

- 



Class 1266 

(Weak 

Flour). 




7963 

10 

144 

on 

10 

10 

73*7 

13 

U 

10' 1 

11 

46 

7964 

10 . 

12 

65* 

10 

10 

73-5 

11 

16 

12-1 i 

8 

43 

7968 

10 

12 

65 

10 

10 

73*9 

12 

13 

9-2 i 

8* 

43*6 

7969 

10 

124 

65* 

10 

9 

73-1 

! 12 

14* 

10*4 

V* 

42*8 

Wl 

r-'io 

1S4 

66} 

i 10 

10 

74-5 

1 15’ 

17* 

13*6 j 

9 

'^44 

7m 

1' '9 

134 

66* { 

1 10 

i>*l 

73*7 

1 

13 

9*1 1 

9 

44*.2- 


D 
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soemm CHAMPiOIiSHIPS.^^LD WHEAT COMPETHiaNS. 



Pertteut^e ol 
Fiom, 
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RESULT OF EXAMINATION OF THE WHEATS IN CLASSES WHICH 
_ WERE NOT SUBMITTED TO A MILLING TEST, _ 

biubel to Type qj 

_ Poiutt _ _ 
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cumtm^ 

Strong Beds. 


Strong WMte. 


Class 1247-- 

THedinm Strong. 

Class 1248— 

Special, Florence. 


Class 124^ 

Special, Canberra. 


Class 12&C— 

Special, Waratab. 

Class 1261— 

Special, Turvey. 


Class 1252— 

Special, Bena. 


Class 1258— 

Special, Federation. 
(Novice). 

Class 1254- 

Speciai, Federation 
(Open). 


AWARDS. 

'First Prize, No. 7907—S. Pollock; Cedar; grown at Gl^* 
garry, Quirindi, on red soil; seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield 
per acre, 21 bushels; rainfall during growth, 11*87Inches; 

< autumn ploughing. 

Second Prize, No. 7906^1>. and J. Gagie; Cedar; grown at West 
Wyalong on clay; seed per acre, ^ lb.; yield per acre, 
^ » 17 bushels; hdlow. 

Firtt Prize, No. 790ftr~J. W. Bade; Pusa No. 4; grown at 
Euchareena, on chooolaie soil; seed per acre, 45 lb. ; yield 
j per acre, 25 bushels; fallow. 

^ Second Prize, No. 7910—1). and J. Gagie; Comeback; grown 
at West Wyalong, on clay; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield 
^ per acre, 20 bushels; fallow. 

First Prize, No. 7922—B. and J. Gagie; Oarrabin; grown at 
West Wyalong, on clay; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per 
acre, 24 bushels; fallow. 

< Second Prize, No. 7925—^Mailer Bros.; Canberra; grown at 

Trundle, on heavy loam; seed per acre, 50 lb.; yield per 
^ acre, 40 bushels; rainfall dhring growth, 12*5 inoh^. 

First Prize, No. 7930—D. and J, Gagie; Florence; grown at 
West Wyalong, on clay; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per 
J acre, 2 rbushels; fallow. 

j Second Prize, No. 7929—^Mrs, J. Bemey; Florence, grown at 
Eurimbl^ on red loam; seed per acre, 65 lb.; yield per 
^ acre, 22 bushels; rainfall during growth, 10 inches; fallow, 
'First Prize, No. 7935—S. Plowman; grown at Parkes, on 
red clay; seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield per sicre, 32j^ bushels; 
rainfall during growth, 11*03 inches; fallow. 

^ Second Prize, No. 7934—^Mailer Bros.; grown at Trundle, 
on heavy loam; seed per acre 50 lb.; yield per acre, 40 
^ bushels; rainfall during growth, 12*5 inches; fallow. 

'First Prize, No, 7943—F, E. Kentish; grown at Finley, on 
red loam; seed per acre, 50 lb.; yield per acre, 30 bushels; 
rainfall during growth, 10*13 inches; fallow. 

*< Second Prize, No. 7946—0. W. Weis; grown at Bunedoo, on 
red soil; seed ^r acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 45 bushels; 
autumn ploughing. 

f First Prize, No. 7948—^X. E. Gorman; grown at Yerong Creek* 
J on red soil, sandy loam, and clay subsoil; seed per acre* 

J 75 lb.; yield per acsre, 27 bushels; rainfall during growth 

12 inches; fallow. 

'First Prize, No. 7964—R. A, Studd; grown at Boggabri, on 
strong loatn, with clay subsoil; seed per acre, 46 lb; 
yield per acre, 25 bushels; autumn. 

*< Second Prize, No. 7958—8. PoUock; grown at Glengarry, 
Quirindi, on red soil; seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield per 
acre, 33 bushels; rainfall during growth, 11*37 incl^; 
^ autumn ploughing. 

' First Prize, No. 7966—^Miss E. W. AUnutt; grown at Treganthet 
on black soil; seed jper acre, 46 lb.; yield per acre, 28 
bushels; rainlal! dunng growth, 11*37 inches; autumn 
<< ploughing. 

Second Prize, No. 7956—J. Mactier; grown at Caniambo, 
Victoria, on heavy loam; seed per acre, 80 lb.; yield per 
acre, 15 bushels; rain^ during growth, 9 inches; fallow. 
'First i^ze, No. 7959—S. Pollock; grown at Glen Garry. 
Quirindi, on sandy loam; seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield per 
acre, 46 bushels; rsinlall during growth, 11*37 inches; 

< autumn ploughinf. 

Second Prize, No. 795^B. Mactier and Sons; grown at Tatura^ 
Victoria, on red loam; seed per acre, 90 lb.; yield per ooye^ 

^ 20 bushels; rainfidl during growth, 8*63 inches; fallow. 
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caw 1865— 

Special, Hard 
Federation. 


Class 126a~. 

Weak Flour, 


Class 1257— 

Collection of 
Five Fairer Wheats. 


Class 1258— 

Collection of 
Five Non-Farrer. 


Class 1259— 
Special, Strong White. 

Class 1260— 
Special, 

Medium Strong. 


Class 1261— 

Special'Weak Mour. 


fiyfngtih^oniinued. 

First Prize, No. 7961—C. K. Bragg; grown at Mungeribar, 
on light red soil; seed per acre, 45 lb; yield per e^, 
45 bimels; rainfall during growth, 6*21 inches; fallow* 
Second Prize, No. 7962—A. G. Pankhurat; grown at Tam- 
worth, on stony soil; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 
24 bushels; rainfall during growth, 6*1 inch; fallow. 

First Prize, No. 7971—C. W. Weis; Waratah; grown at Xhmedoo*. 
on red Soil; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 46 
bushels; autumn nlouffhinir. ^ twi 
Second Prize, No. 7968—Mrs, J. Bemey; Petatz Smprise; 
grown at Eurimbla, on red soil; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per 
( acre, 20 bushels; rainfall during growth, 9*6 inches; fallow. 
fFirst Prize, No. 7974—S. Pollock; wown at Quirindi; Bobs 
and Canberra on black soil; OeSax and Comeback on red 
soil; Federation on sandy loam; seed per acre, 46 lb.; 
yield per acre—Bobs, 18 bushels; Canberra, 24 bushels; 
Cedar and Comeback, 21 bushels; Federation, 86 bushels; 
rainfall during growth, 11*37 inches; autumn ploughing. 
Second Prize, No. 7978—^Mrs, J. Bemey; grown at Eurimbla; 
Bena, Clarendon, Florence and Hard Federation on red 
loam; Canberra, on light loam; seed per acre—Bena, 
Florence and Hard Federation, 60 lb.; Canberra, 70 lb.; 
Clarendon, 65 lb.; yield per acre—Bena, 20 bushels; 
Canberra, 22 bushels; Clarendon, 21 bushes; Florence, 
26 bushels; Hard Federation, 23 bushels; rainfall during 
growth—^Bena, 9 inches; Canberra, 8 inches; Clarendon and 
Hard Federation, 9*6 inches; Florence, 10 inches; fallow. 


"First Prize, No. 7976—Mrs. J. Bemey; grown at Eurimbla; 
Billy Hughes and Waratah on red loam; Gresley, Hariet, 
Petatz Surprise, on light loam; seed per acre—Billy Hughes, 
Hariet, and Petatz Surprise, 60 lb.; Gresley, 66 lb.; 
Waratah, 70 lb.; yield per acre—Billy Hughes, 24 bushels; 
Gresley, 19 bushels; Hariet, 21 bushels; Petatz Surprise, 
20 bushels; Waratah, 22 bushels; rainfall during growth— 
J Billy Hughes and Gresley, 9*3 inches; Hariet and Petatz 
j Surprise, 9 inches; Waratah, 8 inches; fallow. 

Second Prize, No. 7976—S. Pollock, Quirindi; Carrabin on 
sandy soil; Gresley and Waratah on red soil; Marshall's 
No. 3, on sandy loam; Fusa 107 on black soil; seed per 
acre, 45 lb.; yield per acre—Carrabin, 16 bushels; Gresley, 
30 bushels; Marshall's No. 3, 32 bushels; Pusa 107, 18 
bushels; Waratah, 31 bushels; rainfall during growth, 
11*37 inches; autumn ploughing. 

'First Rize, No. 7977—J. W. Fade; Comeback; grown at 
Euchareena, on chocolate soil; seed per acre, 46 lb.; 
J yield per acre, 26 bushels; fallow. 

I Second Prize, No. 7980—J, T. Watts; Quality; grown at Gobon- 
dery, on chocolate loam; seed per acre, 40 lb.; yield per acre, 
30 bushels; rainfall during growth, 9*6 inches; fallow. 
^First Prize, No. 7996—A. Studd; Early BW, grown at 
Boggabri, on strong loam with clay subsoil; seed per 
acre, 45 lb.; yield per acre, 24 bushels; raiiifall during 
growth, 6*37 inches; autumn ploughing. 

•< Second Prize, No. 7983—J. Cavanagh; Clarendon; grown at 
Curlewis, on chocolate loam; se^ per acre, 38 lb.; yield 
per acre, 33 bushels; rainfall during growth, 6*68 inches; 
short summer fallow. 


' First Prize (divide). No. 8002—Clark Bros.; Waratkh; grown at 
Barellan on chocolate loam; seed per acre, 70 lb.; yield per 
acre, 28 bushed; rainfall during growth, 6*63 indhes; fi^ow; 
and No. 8006—K. Gault; Waratah; grown ab Trmidle on 
red clayey loam; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 30 
bushels; rainfall during growth, 6*6 inches; fallow. 
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Sane Rawuln. 

The Yarietj Caabem im well represented^ and it *^as a dif&onlt task to sepaMte the 
samples. In fact« they aU looked so much alike ^t had it not been for the rniHing and 
flour testing it would have been impossible to do the exhibitors Justioe in making the 
awards. 

The Cmibexm exhibited by S. Plowman, Parkes^ was a wondeiful sample. It yielded 
76 per cent, of flour, whioh is exceptionally high. The colour of the flour was full of 
Ifloom, and quiie equal to the best oommeroial artiola of to-day. At the same time it 
was rich in gluten, and had a high water absorption for this class of wheat. 

The red wheats were not up to their usual high standard, and there was very little 
difference between the samples exhibited. 

' The strong white class contained a few very good samples. That of Pusa No. 4, 
exhibited by J. W. Saie, Euchareena, which took first prize with S9|' points, made an 
excellent ewbit of this consistently high quality wheat. The flour produced was of 
excellent colour and rich in gluten, audit 1 m a mgh water absorption; in fact, it was 
the highest in this respect of any of the wheats test^ The second prize was secured by 
B. ana J. Gagie, Wyalong, with a sample of Comeback, which gained 86 points. The 
floiir produced from this variety, while of excellent quality, was not quite up to Pusa 
No. 4, losing points on both colour and water-absorption. 

Indian Pusa and the sample 4.P. were both worthy of note and are likel;y to secure 
prizes at future shows. The 4.P. variety was an excellent millers* wheat; it yielded over 
75 per cent, of high quality flour. 

The medium strong flour class was very well represented, and contained a big range 
of varieties. A very attractive sample of Carrabin, a new variety, exhibited by B. and J. 
Gagie, Wyalong, secured first prize. It was an excellent millers* wheat, yielding a large 
percentage of flour. It was ri(m in gluten, and bad a high water-absorption. The second 
prize had to be divided between two exbilnts of Canberra, one entered by Miss E. 
Allnutt, Quirindi, and the other by Mailer Bros., Trundle. 

The Waratah class was well filled with a fine lot of wheat, and provided a very close 
oontest between P. E. Kentish, Finley, and C. W. Weis, Bunedoo, there being oifly half 
a point between them. The former securod 80| points, while the latter got 80 points 
out of 100. 

The weak flour class provided a satisfactory entry. The first prize was easily secured 
with a sample of Waratah exhibited by C. W. Weis, with a total of 85 points, while the 
aecond prize went to fifrs. J. Bemey with a sample of Petatz Surprise, which secured 
80i noints 

me medium and weak flour **specials** for participants in the Field Wheat Com 
petitions brought very large entries, as was to be expected. The first prize in the 
medium strong flour special was secured by B. A. Stadd, Boggabri, with a sample of 
Early Bird. This is a very attractive looki^ wlMt, liter the type of Florence in 
Appearance, and a splendid milling wheat, yielding a high peroanta^2^^^^’ ^ 
eofoor and gluten-content, while the water absorption is satislaotory. 

Ttie second inrize went to J. Cavanagh, Curlewis, witk Clarendon, another very good 
milling wheat. Over 75 per cent, of flour was obtained tern both these prize wheats, 
and there was a difference of only half a point between them in the total pcmts awarded. 
The flour from Clarendon is rioh in gluten, while the colour is excellent. 

In the weak flour special, Waratah secured the prizes, that variety predominating 
with over a dozen entries. Waratah is a good milling wheat, yieldt^ flour readily, 
which is of excellent colour, rich in gluten and water-absorption satlslaotoxy. The first 
j^ze was divided between Chuk Bros,, Baiellan, and BL Gault, TWmdle, each obtaining 
SI points, while the seoond prise went to H. Green, Forbes. 

1 wish to express my thanks to Mr. R. M. Petrie, of the Chemists* Branch, who helped 
me materially to expedite the work. 


Qubbk Bees amb Nuclei Colonies. 

Tbs Departoent is in a position to supply ^cpreen bees and nuclei colonies 
for the coming season from Hawkesbury Agricultural College and Wauchope 
Oovemmen^i Apiary. Inquiries should be addressed to the Under43eoretary 
Department of Agriculture, Sydney. . ^ ^ 
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Superphosphate for Top-dressing* 

BiADILY SOIiUBLl BUT EBTAlklB BY THE SOIL. 

The doHunaiit need of the Boik of New South Wales—^the soils of the pastoral 
districts at any rate—^is phosphoric acid, and every fleece, carcase, or gallon 
of milk sold off the farm depletes still further the phosphoric acid content 
of the soil* That point has been demonstrated by the scientific worker, 
and the practical grarier concedes it by admitting that a phosphatic fertiliser 
gives the best results for top-dressing pastures. While the superiority of 
a fertiliser supplying phosphoric add is generally admitted, the point ha# 
ojften been raised—most recently by the Graziers* Association of New South 
Wales—whether superphosphate, because of its ready solubility, is the most 
economical forni in which to supply phosphoric acid to the soil. 

It has been suggested by those who are of opinion that superphosphate 
is too soluble and that crushed phosphatic rock is too insoluble, that perhaps 
a fertiliser could be manufactured that would be midway between these two 
forms as regards solubility. It was even asked whether it would not be 
possible to obtain the desired result by treating rock phosphate with a smaller 
amount of sulphuric acid than would be required to convert the whole of 
the phosphate into a water soluble form. The Chief Chemist’s reply ^s 
uhat such a procedui’c would most probably result in obtaining a product 
of a more or less sticky consistency which would not dry, and would therefore 
be difficult to handle, transport, and distribute. Moreover, the same mixture 
can be better obtained by mixing sujierphosphate with ground rock phosphate. 
Tie experience of the Department, however, has not indicated that the 
use of such a mixture for top-dressing 'pastures is as satisfactory or aa 
economical as is superphosphate. The application of superphosphate has 
in the majority of cases given most beneficial results, though in a few casesr— 
at Kiama, Jambeioo, and Orange—^it has been fouiKi that the application 
of basic sdperphosphatfe, which is a mixture of ordinary superphosphatd J 
and lime, has given slightly better results than superphosphate alone- 


Why Eaely Tomato Floweks Drop. 

Why the earlieir bunches of flowers on tomato plants ^ should drop off ' 
puzzled a grower who, in a recent letter to the l);@partmqnt, stated that he ^ 
used poultry manure in connection wj^h the crop. 

The Agricultural Instructor whojspecialisea;^ in vegetable culture com¬ 
mented that the dropping of the flowers was probably due to excess nitrogen 
caused by the s^ply of ixmltiy manurfe, u^e of l&uper3?bo#iate or bone- 
dust before, planting is recommended, and manures containing nitre^en , 
should be applied after the fruit is-'set. Low tdmjierhtures* or Cxcese of 
water at flowdMn^ time may both'result in flowefs hot ^setting. Fertilisation 
of lihe early flowers could be aided by the u^e of a oameFs hait bhish, though ^ 
the method was tedious. " - ' 
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Seed Maize Contests* 

Thb Obwteal Coast, Season 1926-27. 


J, M« PITT, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Although one of tlhe driest springs on record was experienced, the season 
was remarkable for the number of records established in the maise* 
yielding contests conducted by ihe Kacleay and Manning Agricultural 
Societies and the Mount George Agricultural Bureau, It may not be out 
of place to mention that, for high aTcrage yields, for output of pure seed 
maize, and for maize of very high qilality, judged on Boyal Show standard, 
the maize-growing districts of which Kempsey and Taree are centres are 
second to none in the Commonwealth. That this is so is in no small 
measure due to the influence of the maize-yielding contests conducted 
annually in these districts, and to general progressivenees on the part of 
the local agricultural societies, )idiich |dace, before growers up-to-date 
maize schedules, embracing the chief commercial named varieties grown 
and suitable for the district. In this respect, the Macleay, Manning, and 
Upper Manning stand alone. 

The Eidiies. 

This was the sixth annual contest for main varieties on the Macleay. 
Owing largely to the fact that the local agricultural society was pre¬ 
senting cups for competition, the entries reached a record of thirty-five, 
really too many to handle conveniently, for a large amount of work is 
necessary in the various sowing and harvesting operations. It is quite 
possible the limits will be fixed at about twenty-five for future contests, 
as on the Manning. The majority of the entries were local, although there 
was a fair representation from districts further soutib. The samples were 
surprisingly good, only about four or five being a little below standard. 
The diffeirence in the high quality of seed sent for sowing nowadays, 
compared with the poor quality sent to earlier contests, has been freely 
commented upon by the maize growers who closed follow the competitions. 
There were ten Fitzroy. entries, five Yellow Hogan, five Golden Beauty, 
four Learning, and two Pride of Hawkesbury, and these comprised the 
main entries. Fitzroy is now grown extensively on the river, probably 
more so than either Yellow Hogan or Leaming^two very popular varieties 
of a few years back. 

This was the seveath annual contest on the Manning, twenty-four entries 
being received, all but two of which were from local growers. The samples 
sent for sowing were wdl up to the highest standard usually selected by 
Manning growers. In a few instances a little variation from the reebg- 
nised type was noticeable. For instance, Messrs. Flett’s and McDonald’s 
Fitzroys No. 2 were crossed types, beis^ rongh dieted, coarse and deep 
grained, and both had distinct Pride of Hawkesbury features.^ Then again, 
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Kesans. Murray^s and Mooney’s ritzroys No. 9 were different from the 
real Pitzroy type (represented in their No. 1). Although quite pure^ 
they were selected with a purpose. The advice given some time ago, that 
the competition plots should be used as a "trying-out ground” for some^ 
definite object aiming at improvement in yield, was evidently being availed 
of by these farmers. 

It is remarkable that of the twenty-four entries, twenty^ne were of the 
three main yielding varieties, viz., Fitzroy (twelve), Pride of Hawkesbury 
(live), and Large Red Hogan (four). The competitions have at any rate 
Aown the Manning growers which are the heaviest yielding varieties. 

In the Mount George Agricultural Bureau contest (the third) there were 
twen^-five entries including a few early varieties entered by the Depart¬ 
ment as an early variety trial. These were omitted from the plot average. 
Entries of Fitzroy predominated, whilst Learning, Qolden Beauty, Manning 
Pride (varieties which always do wdl in tiie district), and Pride of Hawkes¬ 
bury were well represented. The samples sent for sowing were the best yet 
received. 

THE MAaEAT PLOTS. 

In addition to Mr. E. H. Ducat, Timagog, and Mr. C. Ainsworth, 
Hampden Hall, who again came forwaz<d with plots, Mr. F, Waters also 
entered the contest on the Macleay. The early part of the season was one 
of the driest on record, only 103 points being recorded at Kempsey during 
the months of September, October, and November. Dry, hot winds during 
the latter six weeks helped to make the early season most unfavourable. 
After the break of the drought in December, however, a wonderful trans¬ 
formation took place, and the crops finished their season under favourable 
conditions. Were it not for the fact that good moist seed beds had been 
prepared, which stuck to the crops, the results could have been most 
disastrous. A word might be said here of the wonderful drought-resisting 
powers of the maize plant during that period of growth leading up to the 
tasselling stage, and of its remarkable recuperative powers when again 
favoured by rain. 

Raihvall at Kempsey. 

1926. Points. 1027. Points. 

September .64 January .1,008 

October .34 February. 326 

Ntmmber . 6 March . 326 

December . 666 Total.^2,417 

Hampden Hall Plot. —^Mr. Ainsworth selected land on a low level farm,, 
and adjoining that on which last year’s plot had been sown. The soil was 
a loose satidy loam, drying out on the surface in protracted droughty spells, 
but evidently having a good moisture-holding under-strata of soil. After 
the removal of the stalks from the 1926-£6 crop tibe land was ploughed in 
August and harrowed, and seed was eown on 9th September. While it is 
admitted that this type of soil works easily into condition, it is believed 
an earlier or an additional ploughing would have been beneficial. Germina¬ 
tion was good, there bmng a big percentage of fours. Early growth was 
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checkedi axid during iN'ov^ber the plants withered during the hot days^ 
but they recovered wonderfully after the December rains. The remainder 
of the season continued favourable and a really good crop was harvested. 
Due to the autumn rains not being excessive^ there were no fungous diseases 
present, and the crop was one of the cleanest harvested. Although the 
district was visitedl by a plague of cutworms earlier in the season, only one 
end of Mr. Ainsworth’s plot was alEected, and it was still possible to harvest 
an area untouched in this portion of the fidd, and to work out the yields 
of the varieties there proportionately. 

Mr. F. Waters' Plot .—This was a successful experiment. Although 
similar methods are practised on low country of the Macleay, the idea 
might appear rough” and against sound agricultural theory. The site 
selected was of low-lying swampy formation, soil 18 inches de^, rich and 
crumbly, and overlying a heavy clayey type of subsoil. The paddock was 
under a densely matted paspalum pasture. A ploughing 5 or 6 inches deep 
was given with the single mouldboard in June, the sod being broken up 
into small sections by reimted discings. Bo rough and turfy (dead) was 
the surface layers that it was only with difficulty that the shallow furrow 
necessary for dropping the grain in could be made. The seed was dropped 
on the apparently unbroken bottom of the furrows and covered by hoe 
with the sparse soil available. Still, the surface mulch helped the soil 
to retain its moisture well, and a fairly good germination took place. Oon- 
siderable hand cultivation was given to the young growing crop, and 
growth continued fairly good during the early stagei^ although somewhat 
uneven and checked by the dry spring. However, after the Deoemiber rains 
better growth could not be desired—^the fidd turning out a very fine 
average yield. Cutworms and grubs did little damage. 

Mr. E. A, Ducaifs Plot .—A very rich portion of soil was well prepared on 
tliis farm for sowing on 8th September. Gtermination was good, but so 
much damage was done by cutworms that it was found necessary to cancel 
the plot. This was regrettable, as a very keen but friendly rivalry existed 
between the plot growers. 

The Yields .—^First place at East Kempsey was filled by Manning Pride 
(entered by Mr. Alex. Andrews, of Mount Ceorge), a variety rather 
•extensively grown on the Upper Manning. It has a long cob and a deep 
wide yellow grain. Its yield of 107 bushels 84 lb. is the highest yet 
recorded on the Macleay in the competitions. Four of the next six places 
were filled by Fitzroy, all yielding above the 120-budiel mark. The plot 
average was l69 bushels 3 lb., a figure that fell just bdow the record of 
1923*24; the honours are still with the 1926-27 plots, however, for it con¬ 
sisted of thirty-six varieties, compared with twenlty-four in the earlier 
trial. 

Compared with the East Kempsey plot, the greatest reversal in the 
Hampden Hall plot in performance took place amongst Ihe Eitzroys, all 
excepting two entries showing substantial decreases. Why this was so 
would be difficult to say, for a similar happening took place last year. 
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Manning Pride (two), and Golden entries also fell away, 

Probably the different affect the droughty conditions had on the lighter 
soil accounted for the apparent inconsistency of some of tihe varieties. It 
is known that some varieties stand up to adverse conditions better, and 
yield far more satisfactorily on certain classes of soils than other varieties; 
thus the choosing of two (in fact, three) ©lasses of soil for the plots is a 
thorough try*out for the variety that gains first place. Leading position 
fell to.Mr. Alex. Andrews’ Fitzroy, with 128 bushels 42 lb., followed by' 
Golden Beauty, and three other entries from the Upper Macleay, with 
yields ranging between 112 and 119 bushels. 


Table of Yields—Macleay Competition. 


Competitor. 

Variety. 

C. Ainswortii, 
Hampden 
HcQl. 

P. Waters, 
Bast 

Kemptey,, 

Average yield 
of two 
Plots. 



bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

Colin Smith. 

Yellow Hogan 

117 

371 

120 

45 

119 

13 

A. Andrews, Manning Eiver... 

Manning jEVide ... 

100 

261 

137 

34 

no 

2 

S. Flett, Manning River 

Pride of Hawk'8h*y 

no 

11 

126 

43* 

118 

27 

V. Wright . 

F. W. Hill, Wyong. 

A. Andrews, Manning River... 

Fitzroy . 

no 

n . 

126 

39 

118 

25 

Fitzroy . 

107 

301 

128 

44 

118 

9 

Fitzroy 

123 

42 

in 

54 

117 

48 

R. Booth . 

Golden Beauty ... 

119 

18* 

115 

28 

117 

23 

S. Flett, Manning River 

Fitzroy . 

100 

61 

131 

47* 

116 

21 

F. Waters . . 

Fitzroy . 

106 

48 

124 

43* 

115 

45 

E. H. Ducat .. 

Yellow Hogan 

112 

14* 

116 

22i 

113 

41 

R. Richardson, Manning 
River. 

Golden Beauty ... 

108 

24 

118 

44i 

113 

34 

J. G. Stitt, Manning River ... 

Pride of Hawk’sh^y 

108 

9 

lie 

21* 

112 

15 

C. Ainsworth.. 

Fitzroy . 

105 

10 

116 

«* 

no 

8 

0. Smith . 

Learning . 

in 

54 

1Q7 

38i 

109 

46 

J. W. Booth. 

Yellow Hogan 

115 

44 

103 

40 

109 

42 

J. G. Stitt, Manning River ... 

Large Red Hogan 

108 

16 

108 

24 

108 


J. P. Mooney, Manning River 

Fitzroy . 

108 

10* 

106 

28^ 

107 

22 

J. A. Jeffery. 

BCawkesbury Hogan 
l^arge Red Hogan 

105 

2* 

106 

36i 

106 

47 

G. Leviok, Manning River ... 

92 

29 

118 

25 

106 

27 

fe. H. Ducat. 

Large Red Hogan 

104 

43 

106 

4 

105 

23 

J.W. Booth... ' . 

Large Red Hogan 

104 

43 

106 

4 

105 

23 

0. Cross, Manning River 

Golden Beauty X 

101 

46 

106 

11 

104 

(y 

J. G. Ward . 

Golden Beauty ...i 

100 

41 

104 

25 

102 

33 

J. G. Ward . 

Giant White 

112 

141 

’ 91 

4^ 

102 

1 

W. M. McMahon 

Hawkeshury Hogan 

102 

2U 

99 

40* 

lOl 

1 

D. Doman . 

Yellow Hogan 
Manning ^lver> 
mine. 

98 

4 

103 

30 

100 

41 

W. G. Ward. 

108 

9 

91 

35* 

99 

5a 

A. E. Booth. 

Hawkeshury Hogan 

102 

54 

96 

27* 

99 

40 

E. H. Ducat. 

Fitzroy . 

97 

13 

100 

26* 1 

98 

47 

A. Andrews, Manning River 

Learning.; 

88 

51 

109 


98 

31 

J. G. Stitt, Manning River ... 

> Golden Beauty ... 

93 

47 

101 

45 

97 

46 

E. Poman ^.- 

Yellow Hogan ... 

101 

20 

87 

28* 

94 

24 

W. M. Macdonald, Manning 
River. 

Large Red Hogan 

84 

39 

101 

20 

93 

1 

H. Booth . 

W. J. Seargent . V 

Hawkeshury Hogan 
“ Fredericfctpn 

94 

15 

90 

0 

92 

7 . 

Wonder,’* yellow, 

88 

13 

94 

49 

91 

31 

W* J. Seargent 

** Seargent’s 8ur-| 
prise,” red 



' 


i 

1 

8$ 

13 

81 


82 

8 


The svewffe plot yields were ? F. Waters, 109 bus. 3 lb. per apre;. C. AinswoEth^ 
104 bus. 22 lb. per acre. The cup winners were Messrs. Colin 
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The plot average was 104 bushek, or 5 bushels below the East Kempsey 
plot, though the Hampden Hall plot was more even throughout. 

The winning entry over ifhe two plots was Mr. Colin Smith’s Yellow 
Hogan, a well known variety on the river, which yielded consistently 
throughout. This is the third win for this variety in the contests. 

Mr. Smithk success was well deserved, as he has been an enthusiastic 
supporter of the competitions for a number of years, and his name figures 
prominently as a winner on the Macloay show boards annually, It waa 
unfortunate for Mr. Andrews that after leading on both plate with different 
varieties he had to be contented with second place. Mr. Flettk Pride of 
Hawkesibury, which won the Manning 19Q4-25 contest, and came second 
in the present season’s contest on the same river, also yielded wdl, filling 
third place. Without wishing to belittle the very fine performance of 
Yellow Hogan, the consistency of Fitzroy in filling five of the first ten 
places—^taken in conjunction with its success on the Manning—^un¬ 
doubtedly places it as the leading variety on the Central Coast. 

The highest average yield of 119 buahek 18 lb. by Mr. Smith’s Yellow 
Hogan, is a record exceeding the previous best by 8 bushek. Seven other 
entries exceeded the former record. Twenty«six of the thirty-six entries 
topped the lOO-bushel mark—a fine performance considering the season. 

THE GOLDEN SUPERB CONTEST. 

In this contest (the 'fifth) there were ako record entries, twenty-siac 
competing, or nearly 100 per cent, more than the previous record. The 
majority of the samples were good, two or three only being below the mark. 
It was noticeable that a number of types were lighter in colour than 
hitherto. Some entri^, too, were uneven in shape and colour, but this was' 
only to be expected where a number of ‘^new’^ competitors were making 
their initial entry. 

Since the Madeay Agricultural Socdely have made cups available for the 
contest also two plots are being sown instead of one. The first sowing was 
made at Timagog on Mr. Ducat’s farm, on a sandy loamy soil. Unfortu¬ 
nately, no sooner had the plants appeared than they were destroyed by cut¬ 
worms. Mr. V. Wright, on whose farm at East Kempsey the second plot 
was sown, was more successful. 

The portion of land here had grown maize for many years previously,, 
and was regarded by many as ^'worked out,” but by putting sound cultural 
practices into operation Mr. Wright was able to harvest good crops. The 
seed-bed was in good order—the early preparation consisting of an early 
ploughing, an additional ploughing, and several discings. Germination 
was good, but ten weeks of unfavourable weather followed—^an entile 
absence of rain, and much wind and heat. The crop looked well although 
making little headway, but after the December rains it made fairly good 
recovery. lEJarly varieties as a rule do not " wait ” for rain, as do the late 
matur^ smie. Usually the tassek appear in the natural order of events^ 
and although this did happen here and there^ the zain eame just in time.- 
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This is the first occasion during the course of these contests on which a 
dead heat resulted for first place, the eferains entered by Messrs, V. Wright 
and F. Waters, neighbouring farmers, both returning a yield of 91 bushels 
8 lb. Of the first twelve places, fully 60 per cent, of tlie entries were of 
seed originally produced by Mr. W. BL MacMahon, Pola Creek, a grower in 
a large way of Golden Supeub. His strain matures about a week later than 
the earlier types in the competition, Messrs. 0. Ward’s and £. H. Ducat’s. 
The best samples harvested were in the following order:—^0. Ward, A, 
Jeffery, E: Boman, D. Duncan, V. Wright, P. and P. Waters, J. Skim- 
mings, Foster, McMahon; there being very little difference. 

The average plot yield, 78 bushels 48 lb., was considerably lower than the 
record. At one stage it was quite expected that the plot would have to be 
abandoned. 


Yiblds on Mr. V. Wright’s Plots. 


buB. lb. 


V. Wright . 

91 - 8 

F. Waters . 

91 8 

P. Waters . 

88 0 

D. Duncan . 

87 12 

A. SMmminga . 

86 24 

E. W. Poster . 

86 24 

A. Jeffery . 

86 24 

A. E. Booth. 

84 4 

W. H. MaoMahon . 

83 16 

P. J. Cooper. 

82 28 

S. Domaff . 

81 40 

E. H. Duoat (No. 2) 

81 40 

Geo. Skimmings . 

80 8 




bus. 

lb* 

0. Ward 


77 

44 

Colin Smith ... 


77 

44 

W. J. Seargent 


77 

0 

J. Shimmings 


76 

24 

W. J. Seargent (No. 

2) 

76 

24 

W. P. 0*DeU 


74 

36 

E. E. Booth ... 


72 

16 

C. Ainsworth 


72 

16 

E. H. Ducat (No. 1) 


71 

28 

J. W. Booth ... 


69 

52 

J. H. Jeffery... 


66 

0 

V. Keshyl ...* 


66 

0 

K. Eeshy u’ ... 

::: .i 

64 

24 


THE MANNING PLOTS. 

Three plots were selected for the contest—Mr. B. Bichardson, Mon- 
drook last year’s winner), Mr. J. Cameron, Dumaresq Island, and Mr. 
Alan Murray, Xolodong. The last two were new competitora 
Where moisture had not already been conserved by early autumn plough¬ 
ing there was little chance of doing so with the dry conditions ruling in 
July and August. September was also cold and dry, and October and 
November were hot, dry, and windy. It is doubtful whether such another 
dry spring has been experienced on the Manning; between 31st August 
and 1st December only 104 points of rain were registered. The drought 
hrokB early in December, which helped the plots to make a wonderful 
recovery. For the remainder of the season rain fell in just sufficient 
quantities to ensure excellent crops. It was an ideal season for the late 
maturing varieties which weathered the dry early season, and then had 
just the conditions to suit them—little wonder they filled all the leading 


positions. 





BainvaUi at Taree. 


1926. 

Points. 

1927. 

Points. 

September ... 
Ootober 

. 63 

. 44 

January 
PBbrtkury ... 

. 460 

. 129 

November 

. 7 

Maorrii 

. 389 

December 

. 978 


.2.060 
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Mr, SichaTd$on*& Plot —^Benefiting by previous experience, the land was 
again ploughed early, being deeply disced immediately after the removal 
of the previous crop early in April. AU stalks, &c., were turned in. The 
plot was left in fallow until June, when it was ploughed with the mould* 
board at a lesser depth than the first time, and then harrowed. Prior to 
sowing on 9th September the land was harrowed, twice disced, and at the 
same time a dressing of IJ cwt. superphosphate per acre was worked into 
the soil. The seed-bed was excellent and germination was good. The crop, 
although checked, looked well, and made fair progress through lAie dry 
spell, in marked contrast to other crops adjoining on land that had not 
been eo well prepared. A topdressing of nitrate of soda, 1 cwt. per acsrc, was 
sprinkled up the rows during the early stages of growth. Although cut¬ 
worms caused no end of trouble in neighbouring coops, the oompetition plot 
was remarkably free, due possibly to the extra working of the soil having 
destroyed eggs, larvae, Ac. 

jjfr. Cameron*a Plot —^A rich heavy loazny soil was selected for the plot. 
Previously the land had grown maise, potatoes, sorghum, and fodder at 
various times. The first ploughing was given in July, and the land was 
left a month or so to fallow. Another ploughing, followed by a harrowing 
or two and a rolling, took place in September. Tbe plot was sown on 16tli 
September, a dressing of a bag of superphosphate to the acre being dropped 
in the drills prior to seeding. Germination was good. During the dry 
spell growth was uneven, and cutworms did some damage on the northern 
end. After the December rains rapid growth took place, and the crop, 
besides evening up,” grew to an average height of 12 feet. 

Mr, Murray's Plot —Originally it was intended to sow this plot in Sep¬ 
tember also, but owing to the soil being on the dry side it was decided to 
wait for rain. This did not come until December, and the plot was not 
sown until the 24th of that month—^really too late. Qei-mination was 
good, and, helped by the favourable conditions, the crop grew rapidly, 
ultimateljr reaching 18 or 14 feet high. During the Easter gales (when 
20 inches of rain were registered in one week) the crop lodged badly, and 
had to be abandoned. On appearances it promised to yield equally as well 
as the others, , 

The Yields ,—The highest yield at Mondzook, put up by Mr. Flett’s Pride 
of Hawkesbury-Fitsroy cross, is the highest individual yield yet recorded 
in competition on the coast Seven other entries, mostly Pride of Hawkes- 
btiry and Large Bed Hogan, exceeded the 141-buehel mark—a remarkably 
good performance, considering the season. The lowest yield was 114 
bushds. The average yield for the whole plot, 133 bushels fl lb., far 
exceeds any previous average on the coast, where maize bias ibeen subjected 
to a moisture determination of 13 per cent The excellent results may be 
attributed to a rich practically new soil, sound cultural methods aiming 
at the conservation of soil moisture, a good germination, judicious applica¬ 
tion of fertilisers, a favourable season for the late long season varieties, 
and last, but not least, seed of high yielding quality. 
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Although not quite up to the Kondrook standard, the Dumaxesq Maud 
plot was a veoy fine one. The first three placee were filled by Pride of 
EEawkesbuiy. Lees than 10 buahelB eeparated the first sixteen entries; as in 
the Mondrook plot, ell entries exceeded the 100-bushel mark. 


Table of Yields—Manning Competition. 


Competitor. 

Variety. 

E. Elchardaon, 
Mondrock. 

L Oamaroa'a 
BamareAq 
mand. 

Average yield 
over two 
Blot*. 

Dempsey Brothers 

Pride of Hawkosbury... 

bus lb. 
14$ 3 

bus. lb. 
134 21 

bus 1b. 
141 12 

S. ITlett ... ... ... 

Fitzroy x Pride of 

151 41 

129 

3 

140 22 

3 . 0. Stitt . 

Hawkesburv. 

Pride of Hawkeabury... 

144 45 

134 12 

139 28 

.Geo. Levick . 

Large Bed Hogan 

148 49 

125 

8 

137 

6 

liSn Stitt. 

Large Bed Hogan 

148 28 

124 43 

186 35 

J. G. Stitt . 

Large Bed Hogan 

145 

0 

124 

3 

135 

1 

aFlett. 

Pride of Hawkeabury... 
Pride of HawkWy No. 1 

134 38 

133 43 

134 12 

W. Macdonald ... 

142 

9 

126 20 

133 43 

B. Biohardson. 

l^arge Bed Hogan 

Pri<te of Hawk’sb’y No. 2 

136 48 

129 44 

133 18 

W. Macdonald.. 

141 48 

123 19 

132 18 

J. P. Mooney . 

Fitzroy No. 1. 

139 

4 

124 11 

131 35 

’W. Macdonald ... 

Pride of Ha wk’ab’y No. 2 

137 

0 

125 ^6 

131 18 

W. Murray . 

Fitzroy No. 1 .. 

128 

1 

• 130 54 

129 28 

'W. Macdonald. 

Fitzroy No. 1. 

133 

1 

124 19 

128 39 

F. W. Hill . 

Fitzroy . 

128 

1 

124 43. 

126 22. 

A. W. Singleton. 

Fitzroy . 

129 52 ' 

120 30 

126 10 

B. £. Etheringbam 

Fitzroy.. 

121 30 

>127 49 

124 39 

J. P. Mooney . 

Fitzroy No. 2. 

118 

0 

128 

1 

123 

0 

J. Domey . 

Fitzroy. 

131 14 

106 21 

118 45 

Len Stitt. 

Manning Pride 

li30 54 

101 .'53 ' 

116 26 

W. Murray . 

Fitzroy No. 2. 

124 19 

108 16 

116 17 

S. E. Everingham 

Manning Silvermine ... 

123 17 

102 40 

113 

0 

D. Dorward . 

Fitzroy. 

114 16 

105 43 

no 

1 

B. Bichardson. 

Golden Beauty 

114 18 

101 12 

107 43 


The oup winners were B. Biohardson, 133 bos. 51 lb.; Dempsey Brothers, 121 biis. 14 lb. 


Messrs. Dempsey Brothers, who have been prominent in the competitions 
for some years, thoroughly deserved the honours in gaining highest average 
over the two plots with Pride of Ha'vricesbury. Although a rough dented 
type compared with the correct standard for the variety^ the grain was 
very deep, and the cobs of great length. Mr. S. Plett^s type of the variety 
•{which won last year) again finished close, filling second place, Mr. J. G. 
Stitt being third with the same variety. His is a very fine strain of the 
variety—^the conrect type—^with which he repeatedly secures first place on 
the Eoyal Show boards. Large Red Hogan yielded well; the majority of 
the entries appeared a little short in the cob compared with previous years. 
Messrs. J. G. Stitt and S. Levick had the best types of the strain. The 
PitzFoys monopolised practically all the places between the ninth and 
nineteenth, and ranged between the 118- and 182-bushd marks,; the longer 
maturing varieties just a little superior on the season. Manning 
Pride, Manning Silvermine, and Golden Beauty varietieiai maturing 'still 
earlier, finished lower on the list. 
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The average yield of Messrs. Dempsey Brothers’ Pride of HaTp-kesbury, 
141 bushels 12 lb. per acre, is nearly 10 bushels higher than the previous best, 
whidh wacr put up in the 1924*25 conftiest, Ho less thian twelve enttries in the 
present contest exceeded that yield, all but two being of the Pride of 
Hawkesbury and Large Bed Hogan strains. ^ 

THE MOUNT GEORGE CONTEST. 

This , was the most successful contest yet beid at Mount George. Mr. 
Oolin Shields, on whose farm the plot was sown, had prepared a rich 
portion of alluvial ooil by ploughing deeply with the disc plough in July. 
A month later the land was twice harrowed and ploughed again, and in 
S^tember, just prior to sowing, a double discing and harrowing were given. 

Pumpkins had grown on the land previously. Few crops leave the land 
in better <?ondition than this vine. The dense growth shelters the land from 
the hot sun’s rays during the summer months, helping the soil to retain 
its moisturei, and enormous root system keeps the soil in fine condition 
for ploughing. , , 


Mount George Agricultural Bureau Plot Yields. 


Competitor. 

Variety. 

Yield. 

(\ Shields. 

Pride of Hawkesbury 

bus. lb. 
127 24 

C ShuUds . 

Learning . 

120 12 

Alan Murray . 

Fitzrov (cross) . 

116 ni 

Department of Agriculture 

XJlniarra Whitecap. 

114 8 

A. Hi Norris . 

Fitzrov 

114 4 

K, M. Gemison ... * ... 

Manning Pride 

no 50 

P. Moone3" . 

Fitzroy . 

no 50 

Alex. Andrews . 

Fitzrov . 

100 38 

D. Cameron . 

Fitzroy . 

108 47 

J. Bornoy.. 

Fitzroy .. 

108 40 

W. M. Macdonald 

Pride of Hawkesbury 

107 54 

Alex. Andrews 

Manning Pride . 

105 62 

J), Cameron 

Golden Nugget . 

103 48 

Alex. Andrews . 

Learning . 

102 46 

F. Cross . 

Golden Beauty (1). 

100 43 

D. Dorward . 

Fitzroy ... ... 

100 27 

S. E. Everingham. 

Manning Silyermine 

99 42 

F. Cross 

Golden Beauty (2) ... 

94 40 

K. Richardson . 

Golden Beauty . 

94 41 

Department of Agriculture 
a E. Levick . 

Learning . 

92 37 

Large Red Hogan. 

92 4 

Department of Agriculture 

Yellow Hogan . 

90 32 


Average yield, 105 bus. 44 lb. per acre. 


The plot was sown on 16th September. Germination was good, and, 
although they were prevalent, only a Httiie damage was done by cutworms. 
|)uring the day ^ring months the crop looked fairly well, and made 
inj^^ate groWh, During Hovember, howev^, the effects of the drought 
were more noticeable. After the December rams a ^od recovery was made, 
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The rainfall was about the same as that at Taree, whioh is given above^ 
but the December falls were lighter. 

The contest Was won by Pride of IHawkesbury, with a yidd of 127 bushels 
M lb. per acre. This variety has had a wonderful run of successes the past 
two seasons on the* Lower North Coast. 

Learning, entered by the same grower,, secured second place. It is a 
variety that has always yielded consistently on the ITpper Manning. Fitzroy 
filled six out of the first ten places. The plot average of 106 bushds 44 lb.- 
per acre is the best yet recorded. 


The Atjstealian Tobacco Ikvestioation. 

The organisation of the Australian Tobacco Investigation is briefly ex¬ 
plained in a recent communication from the Executive of that body, the 
object being primarily to correct a false impression that exists as to the 
object of the funds provided for the investigation. 

As the outcome of an offer made in August of last year by the British- 
Australian Tobacco Company, an agreement has been drawn up with the 
Commonwealth and the five mainland State Governments whereby the 
Company is to provide £20,000 over three years, the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment £6,000, and the State Governments together a further £6,000. If,, 
at the end of that time, developments are sufflciehtly encouraging to* 
warrant further effort, the Company will provide a further £^,000 condi¬ 
tionally on the Commonwealth and State ^vemmcnta providing a similar 
amount between them. 

There is an impression that the purpose of the funds made available under 
the agreement is to provide some form of subsidy or financial assistance to* 
the industry. Such is not the case. The purpose of the Australian To¬ 
bacco Investigation, as its name implies, is to investigate the problems of 
the industry with a view to their solution, and so to establish the industry 
in Australia on a sound and stable basis. 

It is the considered opinion of the Executive that, \mtil the proper 
methods and conditions have been determined, an increase of the area at 
present -devoted to tobacco is inadvisable. A rapid expansion of the, 
industry at present would probably lead to much unsuitable land being 
devoted to tobacco culture, and to the production of much inferior leaf. 
Diose desirous of obtaining information regarding the industry should 
communicate with their own State Department of Agriculture, whidi, in 
the future as in the past, will continue to be the medium for imparting 
practical advice to growers. 


Vaeieties are sometimes of very local application, and a farmer may find 
that a wheat that does well with neighbour, say, 8 miles away, may not 
suit his particulat conditions. It will often pay a farmer to experiment 
for himself in parts where Departmental plots are not yet established.— 
J. T. Pridham^ Plant Breeder. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots. 

Ma.xzb G&ben Eoddeb Tbials, 1926-27. 


South Coast 


B. N. MAEIN, Bonior Agricultural Instructor. 

At the present time the growing of maize on the South Coast centres itself 
in the production of crops suitable for feeding to dairy cattle, either in a green 
and succulent state or as silage. 

For many years experiments were conducted with varieties suitable for 
grain and also with those^ most suitable for gremi fodder* It was found that 
certain varieties in each class were suitable for the purposes mentioned, 
and they have been recommended by the Department accordingly. The 
next step in the experimental work was to endeavour to ascertain ways 
and means of increasing the yield per acre, and, as there was more inquiry 
from dairy farmers for green fodder crops, the work has been in that direction* 

Quite a lot of work has been done with artificial fertiliserB, and it has been 
found that from the point of view of economy, superphosphate alone was 
satisfactory. That having been demoxistrat^, the next move was to 
determine the quantity of superphosphate required to meet the needs of 
the crop. This work is perhaps the most difficult of the lot as so many 
factors have to be reckoned with. VariationB in soil, rainfall, temperature 
and cultivation all play their part, and in order to get some reliable information 
on this point it has been necessary for the experiments to be continued 
over a numh®^ of years. The past season’s work lay in this direction, but 
except for those from Kangaroo Valley, where ram coming at a critical 
time saved the crop, the returns are not good. The plots at Camden and 
Dapto failed altogether. The returns from the Milton plot are misleading 
as the section sown without manure gave the highest return. This has 
occurred previously in other districts, and is due to conditions which are 
frequently hard to trace—if the history of the cropping of the land is available 
it can generally be determined; if not, it is difficult to account for it because 
plots are sown on land selected as being unifonn and typical of its class. 
Where farms have changed hands it is not easy to get the full history of the 
cropping. 

The rainfall covering the period over which these experiments were grown 
was much below normal imtil April, when exceptionally heavy rain fell* 
The Albion Park plot was the only one that benefited by this rain. 

Of the plots under review, that sown at Kangaroo Valley reflected the 
use of artificial fertilisers, especially as two varieties of maize were sown; the 
ground was uniform not having been under the plough for many years. It 
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will be noticed that the 18 per cent, superphosphate was included in these^ 
trials, but as it is now not on the market it' will not be under trial again, 
the 22 per cent: qtiality being in the mafority of cases more satisfactory* 
The difference between the manured and unmanured sections is very con* 
vincing. 

Some interesting soil conditions - were found on Colonel Murdoch's 
“ Bendooley ” property at Berrima. The soil in this particular paddock 
is a light basalt loam; while it will produce a good stand of pasture grasses, 
oat and maize crops have not been satisfactory. Of the factors which 
exercise their part, there is no doubt unfavourable weather conditions had 
much to do with the low yields. However, in the experiment with maize 
for green fodder a test was conducted in which superphosphate and g 3 rpsum 
combined were tried against superphosphate alone> basic superphosphate,, 
and no fertiliser. Unfortunately the crop was cut somewhat on the dry 
side, early frosts having ex^dsed their influence. The returns incline one 
to believe a greater quantity of gypsum .would be benefioiaL* ^ 


Grbxk Fodder Trial. 



A. CWttlck, 

G. MaoIAtyre, 

' Roy OarrStt, 

. 

Kangaroo Valler. 

Albion ParK. 

Milton. 

Sown .. 

28 Oct., 1926 

12 Jan., 1927 

2 Not., 1926 

Harvested . 

12 Mar., 1927 

8 June, 1927 

4 April, 1927 

Rainfall . 

677 points ... 

Not avidlable 

667 points. 

Seed per acre .. 

30 lb. 

30 lb. 

301b. , 


Fiteroy. 

A 


Superphosphate, 13 per cent., 2 cwt. 

t. 0 . q. lb. 

t.- c. q. lb. 

t. 0 . q. lb.. 

per acre . 

33 18 3 0 

13 0 3 0 


Superphosphate 22 per tsent., 2 cwt. ... 

33 12 0 0 

14 2 3 0 1 


No manure .. . 

17 4 2 0 

12 7 2 0 I 


Basic superphosphate, 2 cwt. ... 

30 t 3 0 

13 8 1 0 1 


Mde of Hawkesbury. 



Superphosphate 18 per cent., 2 cwt. ... 

30 1 1 0 

14 16 0 0 

17 18 3 0 

Superphosphate 22 per cent., 2 cwt. ... 

29 0 2 0 

14 15 0 0 

10 19 2 0 

No manure ... . 

18 13 0 0 

14 2 3 0 

28 0 0 0 

Basic superphosphate, 2 cwt. .. 

29 12 3 0 

17 6 2 0 

24 0 0 0 


A plot was also sown by Mr, J* W. Chiok at Dapto but failed. 

The gypsum and superphosphate trial conducted by Colonel Murdoch 
at Berrima was sown on llth November, Fitzroy being the variety used. 
The rainfall was 21*24 inches and the harvesting on 3rd May gave the foIlowiB|p 
results:— 


Superphosphate 1} cwt. and gypsum S cwt. 
Superphospbate, IJ cwt. 

Superphosphate cwt. and gypsum 2 cwt. 
Basic BUperphosplmti 2 cwt. ... 

No manure ssj 


t. c. q. lb. 
... 11 7 0 0 

9 110 
... 7 4 0 0 

7 4 0 0 

. 4 . 6 2 0 0 
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A Rccofd-producing Jersey* 

Waoga Gladys Eclipses Australian Jersey Eecords. 


J. a. ROBERTSON, M.R.aV.S., Herd Master • 

Wagoa Gladys (Y,?78), one of tJae high-produoing cows in the Jersey herd 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, has just recently established a new 
Australian record for milk production, as well as an official Australian 
record for butter fat, by yielding nearly 15,961 lb. of milk in 273 days, 
which kt 5*3 per cent, test r^resents 889 814 lb. butter fat. Her testing is 
being extended to a lactation period of 365 days, which will be completed 
during the month of October, so that interest in her present performance 
is not exhausted. 

Wagga Gladys .was bred at Wagga Experiment Farm, where she was 
dropped on 15th October, 1919, but later she was transferred to the College. 
Her sire was Goddington ISToble XV (imp.) (948), and her dam Wagga 
Gladsome (8,988), by Xinas Fox (imp.) (947), from Fancy of Richmond 
(4,820), by Kaid of Khartoum (949). 

She did not drop her first calf until she was tharee years and two months 
old, and, although it is generally held—^probably correctly so—that if dairy 
cattle are to make high producers, they should be bred early—in Jerseys 
from two years to two years and three months-~*yert the delay has evidently 
not affected Wagga Gladys. On the ether hand, calving so late may have 
assisted in fitting her to stand up to the strain of continued high produc¬ 
tion. She was certainly well-grown and robust when her first calf waa 
dropped. 

Wagga Cladbrs’ Racotds. 

On the first lactation period as a junior three-year-old she gave 7,906*5 lb. 
milk, of 6-66 per cent, test, or 435 026 lb. butter fat, being the equivalent 
of 524*12 lb. of commercial butter. This was on a 278-day8^ test, and 
continuing for the full test period of twelve months she produced 738*4 lb. 
butter. 

On her next lactation period as a junior four-year-old, she produced in 
273 days, 11,398*5 lb. milk, of 6*64 per cent, test, or 584*451 lb. butter fat, 
which is equal to 648*917 lb. commercial butter. Continuing the test for the 
full period of 365 days, she produced 1,009*65 lb. butter. During this lacta¬ 
tion period Wagga Gladys was milked three times a day. On the other tests 
she was only milked twice daily. 

As a five-year-old she produced 12,910*6 lb. milk, of 6*45 per cent, test, or 
703*726 lb. butter fat, being the equivalent of 847*86 lb. commercial butter. 
For the full period of 365 days 1^082*68 lb; of butter were produced. 

On her present lactation as a seven-year-old, which is still in progress, 
she has produced for the fiawt nine-months period 15,951 lb. milk, of 5*3 per 
cent, test, 839*814 lb. butter fat, being equal to 1,011*8 lb. commercial butter. 

* Mr, Roliertson’s death took place between the writing of this article and publi^tion#. 
See page 794. 
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Thus her average production for four consecutive periods of 273 days each, 
including her first calf, is 12,041-6 lb. milk, 628-264 lb. butt^ fat, or 
756*924 lb. commercial butter. For four consecutive periods this can be 
accepted as an Axlstralasian record. 

A Une of Higli Prodoeeri. 

Wagga Gladys is descended from a family of proved producers, her dam, 
Wagga Gladsome, producing 8,226 lb,- milk, 874*61 Ib. butter fat, equal to 
.461-219 lb. commercial butter in 278 days. She was then a pine-year-old, 
and continuing on for the full 865 days she produced 671-76 lb. buttcSr. 
Wagga Gladsome was not tested until she was a mature cow. 



Wsgfa Glsdr* (777S) of HsKTktilMtfr AjfxloaUurol CoUogt Imoy Hard, 

On her fourth laetatloxi period ahe yMded 15»S51 Ih. milk, 889-8 Ih. butter fat, eatabllahing 
an Anitrallan reoord. 


Fancy of Eichmond, the grand dam of Wagga Gladys, was also a heavy 
producer. As a mature cow she gave 8,078 lb, milk, 423*134 lb. butter fat, 
or the equivalent of 609*80 lb. commercial butter. This test was for a period 
of 278 days, but continuing for the full 866 days she yidded 636*33 lb. com¬ 
mercial butter. 

Among high producing relatives might be mentioned Wagga Gloria and 
Wagga Joy, both full sisters to the champion. : Wagga Gloria produced 
6,189*6 lb. mOk, 8^67 butter fat, equal to* 891*16 lb. commercial butter in 
278 days as a junior two-year old. Her production for the full period of 
865 days was 682’45 lb. butter. Wagga tJoy gave 7,644 lb. milk, 408*168 lb. 
butter fat, or 491*761 lb. commercial butter in 278 days as a junior three- 
Tear-old, and over the full period of 865 days she produced 681*8Alb. butter; 
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The fallowing year thi$ do# was affected with milk fever, but the year 
following that again^though her udder was still affected—she Educed 
684*92 lb. butter in 366 days. ' . ' 

A WeU-perfomiedl Sire# 

Goddington Koble XV (imp.), sire of Gladys Wagga, is also the sire of a 
number of other highipvoducing ocsws. Nineteen of his daughters averaged > 
8,789 lb. milk^ or 566*19 lb. butter, in an ayerage lactation period of 826 days.^ 

Included in the nineteen is Wagga Ariadne, who produced over 1,000 lb. 
butter in two consemtive laiotation periods, givu^ the highest yield as a 



SodSlDftott loUs XV. (Imp.) (S4S) Sy CoSnaitoa SoUs (iWl ovist 

l« Irimoilto tit (Imp* fitom ffmm* i 

Sire o| Wagga Gladys. 


seven-year-old. At this age she produced 16,942-6 lb. milk, 899-99 lb. butter- 
fat, vliich is equal to 1,084^33 lb. butter in 365 days. * In three consecutive^! 
yeara fihe averaged 906-95 Ih butter. . \ ; ,.,1 

Another branch of the same family includes Wagga Bashful,' a full sister^ 
to.Fapoy of Riohjmond. j Wagga Baahful^ produced 11,115 lb. milk, 632 35.1b. 
butter-fat, equal to 761-74 fb. butter in 278 days, and continued for the full., 
period of 865 days to produce 906’80 lb. butter. She was ten. years old when : 
th^s.i)erforHianee wa$, reqojrdqd In three consecutive l&ctation periods this l 
oow^Y^jOged 806^07 lb. bptter'.. Her daughter, Wagga.Beauty (hy Oodding-\ 
tori XY Wagga Bashful), produced 10,606 lb. milk, 574-806 Ih. . 

butteor-fat, equal to 692-58 ib* butter in 278 days.' Gontimiing for the full>> 
lactation period of 365 days, she produced 886^08 lb. butter^ This was as,a." 
five-year-old. ; ‘ • . - ; ' 
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How Wofft Ghdfi luw booo Fo4* 

On the hypothesis that feeding most be linked with bi^eediug to secure 
high production, an indication of the ration fed to Wagga Gladys may be 
given. 

Concentrates.—The following miJrtiire was fed daily at the rate of 1 lb. 
to every 84 lb. milk produced:—^OQ lb. maize meal, 200 lb, bran, 100 lb, 
cruathfed oats, 50 lb. linseed meal. During March and April the mixture 
was altered by the substitution of 25 lb. cottonseed meal for 25 lb. of the 
linseed meal. 

Bulk Ration .—The ddily bulk ration consisted of:—25 lb. maize silage, 
10 lb. lucerne chaff (of poor quality during May), 5 lb. bran, and IJ lb. 
linseed meal. During March and April half the linseed meal was replaced 



XmM Fm (Imp.) by SIlfpr F«s (10,097 I.H.B.), ez Xslvoltlt. 
Sire of the dam of the diampton Jerser oow Wagga Gladyi. 


by an equal amount of cottonseed meal. During the latter half of the 
month of March, the silage was replaced by an equal amount of green corn¬ 
stalks chaffed. 

Grazing ,—The pastures were very poor, except after the Easter rain. 
In December Wagga Gladys was grazed on a poor stand of green lucerne 
for two days prior to test In January, she was grazed om green lucerne 
for two hours daily for a week previous to test In February, March, and 
April she was grazed on green lucerne for two hours daily, and in May and 
June for one hour daily. In July gre^ oats were given for a week previous 
to the test; Gladys and the whole herd went off in butter fat yield this 
month, and the green oats were blamed. In August, she was grazed on 
green lucerne for two hours daily. 
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Tractor Farming* 

K. T, WALKER. Wattamondiura.* 

Ik dealing with the question of tractor farming, 1 will endeavour to 
give you as accurate an account as possible of our experience, extending 
over a period of nearly four years. Realising that the adoption of the 
system involves the outlay of a considerable sum of hard-earned money, let 
us deal first of all with the question, Does it pay 
In arriving at the cost of any particular class of work, per day or per 
acre, the most difficult matter is to estimate the depreciation, and in the 
figures I will give I have made this particularly high, so that the total cost 
may be written off in about five years. Then, if the machine has been cared 
for, its value will equal or exceed the amount that has been spent in repairs. 
With care, a tractor can no doubt be made to last ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years; but then the amount spent in repairs would exceed its value at the 
end of that time, so that while a smaller amount per acre may be written 
off as depreciation, a further amount would have to be added, under the 
heading W'ear and tear,” to make up the deficiency, and the result would 
be iust about the same. 

We believe that the cost per acre with an ordinary kerosene tractor is 
about the same as with horses when horse feed is a medium price, and the 
following figures relative to two different classes of work are based on 
actual costs very carefully kept, as far as the tractor is concerned. First, 
take ploughing, say 6 inches deep, the cost per average day with tractor 
would be as follows:— 

£ H. d. 

Fuel, oil, and grease.2 0^0 

Depreciation.110 0 

Wages.10 0 

Total .£4 10 0 

The ar(»a ploughed would be 12 acres, at a cost of 7s. 6d. jyeT acre. 

With horses the approximate cost per day would be— 

£ 8. cl. 

Horse feed . ... ... 1 15 0 

Wages.0 15 0 

Depreciation.0 5 0 

Total .£2 5 0 

The area ploughed would be about 6 acres; therefore the cost is about 
the same. 

rultivaiion with the combine or duck foot, S or 3 inches deep, is a class 
of work that we have learned to regard as of very great imi)ortance. The 
average daily area would in each instance be increased 250 pej; cent, above 
amount when ploughing, and would be 30 acres and 15 acres for tractor 
and horses respectively, and the cost, based on the above figures, would be 
about 3s. per acre. 

♦ Paper read at the July meeting of the Wattamondara branoh of the Agrioaltnra) 
Bureau. 
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So much for actual working costs. Now let me enumerate several ways 
in which we feel sure that a tractor has a decided advantage, both from the 
point of view of finance or of personal comfort. When work with a tractor 
is finished the escpenses cease, but horses either have to be fed or a paddock 
reserved for them, whereas it might be put to profitable use in other ways. 
Take your minds back to the seeding time of 1926, when work was continu* 
ally being held up by wet conditions. I venture to say that on most farms 
no work was done on half the days during’ April, May, and June. The 
horses would mostly be kept well fed, so as to be in strong condition for 
pushing on when conditions were favourable, and the cost in horse 
per acre would be nearly double what it would be in ordinary years. Again, 
in drought times, when feed values are increased perhaps 100 per cent., the 
result from the point of view of cost of working can easily be imagined. 

Another advantage, which is to our minds by far the greatest of all, is 
what one writer has described as timeliness, or the possibility of either 
carrying out a given amoimt of work in the short space of time available, 
or when there is more time, the doing of that work while conditions are 
ideal and the result most satisfactory. I will give you the three most 
striking instances of this that we have had. During 1924 we fallowed two 
paddocks, each of 86 acres, and these were both worked and left in good 
order for the harv^t time of that year. During December there was a smart 
shower, but only enough to delay stripping operations a day or two. By 
working continually from 2 p.m. one day till 9 p.m. the next, we completed 
the cultivating of one paddock, and the result was that this paddock retained 
a good mulch free from weeds throughout the midsummer months, while 
the other became compacted, dry, and coated with summer grass, &c., with 
the result that later it had to be disc-ploughed—an operation costing more 
than twice as much to perform, and the subsequent crop was not as good. 

The second experience occurred towards the end of November, 1925, when 
there was a good fall of rain of about 2 inches. Now, the wheat was almost 
ripe, so what were we to do with the fallow ? By working day and night 
for just about a week, we cultivated 360 acres. And now I come to the 
part I wish to make clear. To avoid shifting the plant in the darkness v^o 
left a few acres untouched in one paddock. This received an extra working 
in January, and in all other workings was treated the same as the rest; but 
at harvest time the difference in the crop could be seen half a mile away, 
and I feel sure amounted to at least three bags per acre. 

The third instance relates to this year, 1927. A heavy thunderstorm in 
January was the only rain of much consequence during the first few months 
of the year. Without recourse to night working we were able to plough, 
while in an ideal condition, about 70 acres of stubble ground, and then to go 
over the whble of the fallow of 200 odd acres. The results have been self- 
evident, for when the oats were sown during the third week in March on 
the stubble ground they germinated well and maintained a very fair growth, 
so that early in May the sheep were turned on to a fairly dense body of feed 
about 6 inches high just at a time when green feed was very scarce indeed. 
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Fox these reasons alone we are confident that the tractor has paid for itself 
twice over in returns that we could not have obtained had we di^nded 
upon the horses. 

I can best illustrate the idea of personal comfort by referring to this last 
seeding time, when, although rising each naoming at an hour that would 
have been regarded as laziness a few years ago, and at the same time attend¬ 
ing to various other jobs about the place, we were still able to complete each 
operation at a time best suited to the variety concerned, and to take advan¬ 
tage of the best conditions that the season offered. 

Then agaiif a tractor is especially suitable for belt work, being quickly 
moved from one class of work to another and easily placed in position, and 
also handy for haulage work, log-dragging, &c., at which it is equal to five 
or six horses pulling full strength. 

Sometimes we hear of instances where a tractor has been a failure, and 
wonder what are the reasons. Perhaps it is that under the conditions obtain¬ 
ing on certain farms they are not suitable; but I feel sure that this is not 
always the case. During last year, as J have already mentioned, we expeii- 
•enced one of the wettest times on record, and yet were able to sow a record 
area, work most of it twice over, and finish in reasonable time. We noticed 
that we were able to commence after rain as soon, and in some cases sooner, 
than others with similar ground who used horses. Certain it is that if the 
soil is too wet for a tractor properly equipped, it is unfit to work at all. 
Again, if a tractor is attached to a header fitted with a power take-off 
device, it is possible to carry out stripping operations over ground on which 
it would be absolutely impossible to work at all with horses. 

I believe that it is to the personal side of the matter that many failures 
can be attributed; not that the modern tractor is a very complicated machine, 
beyond the capacity of the average farmer to understand, but rather because 
the mechanical principles involved and the methods necessary in operation 
and in the care of the tractor, differ so vastly from those which we have been 
used to when working other machines. How often do we see a repair effected 
•on a header or binder with a piix^e of wire or an undersized bolt, or perhaps 
a bolt an inch or two too long packed up with big nuts or washers? Such 
repairs are meant to be temporary, but they often last out a season. How 
•often is oil used without any regard to its quality or freedom from dirt and 
dust? How often are repairs made and pkrts reassembled while still covered 
with grease and dirt? 

A tractor works under such tremendous strains, and depends upon pure, 
high-quality lubricants, and any of the things just mentioned will soon put 
it out of action. In our own case, by strict attention to such things, and 
a careful overhaul in slack times, we have almost entirely eliminated those 
•exasperating delays during the busy seasons, and have a machine that is now 
in better order than it was two or three years ago. The total area worked 
now stands at over 6,000 acres, including ploughing, harrowing, cultivating, 
discing, seeding, and stripping. Our machine was purchased at a time when 
the farm tractor industry, as we know it to-day, was in its infancy as far 
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as this oountiy was concerned, and as the conditions in this oonntry differ 
in many ways from those obtaining in other countries, the machines have 
had to be improved considerably to meet those conditicms. Although we 
have had the successes mentioned with our machine, We feel certain that 
with the latest machine the same results could be obtained with far less 
trouble and expense. 


3n inemottam. 


Mr. J. A. ROBERTSON, 

Died 26th September, 1927, aged 43 years* 


It is with sincere regret that the Minister o{ Agriculture, 
the Hon. P. V. Stokes, M.L.A., and the Under-Secretary and 
Staff of the Department place on record their high apprecia¬ 
tion of Mr. J. A. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., by whose death the 
dairy cattle interests of the State and the Department have 
sustained well nigh irreparable loss. 

Mr. Robertson’s tenure of the office of Herdmaster for 
thirteen years has left an indelible impression upon the 
studs of the Department. Cattle, horse, and pig breeding 
operations have all been directed by him, and with a dis¬ 
tinguished success that has indicated him to be among the 
most able breeders in New South Wales. 

From the time of his appointment in 1914, Mr. Robert¬ 
son apidied himself especially to the improvement of the 
dairy studs and herds at the various Experiment Farms of 
the Department. This he accomplished with distinguished 
success, for the herds have beep lifted from comparative 
insignificance to a notable posifion among the studs of the 
State. The Jersey and Guernsey herds, in particular, have 
obtained prominence in the «how ring, but production has 
also been increased until they have reached a most con¬ 
spicuous position not only in the Commonwealth but among 
^e best producing her^ in the world. This has been 
Accomplished chiefly by the intuitive capacity for selection 
that belongs to the true herdmaster. New blood has been 
introduced from time to time, but sparingly, for the deceased 
gentleman possessed a genius for herd improvement by 
breeding and crossbreeding. 

Outside his own particular sphere, Mr. Robertson was 
valued by his ^fellow officers for his sagacity and sound 
judgment, as well as for his genial qualities. 

It is with a sense of his personal worth, and his 
notable public services, that this tribute to his memory is 
framed. 
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Economic Farm Management 


H* K. NOC5K, Nelungaloo.* 

Time was when the " dud of the family was decreed to be a farmer; later 
it was admitted that even on the farm some brains were “ no harm ; to-day 
it is recognised that to be a success on the land the farmer must be an all¬ 
round man, and that brains, energy and adaptability are essential. As the 
Prince of Wales recently said, " It is usdess to try and run a farm as a 
ho>bby.” The farmer must be a bit of a chemist, a bit of an engineer, a 
bit of a botanist, a bit of a vet, ; but all these “ bits will not bring 
auccees unless his ** comer stone ’’ is sound business sense. And it matters 
not how much a man may produce. If the cost is above the value he is on 
the road to bankruptcy. 

Let me define economics as the study of relative values,” and I ask what 
percentage of our farmers to-day are making fair wages for their work and 
ability, plus debenture rates of interest on the capital tied up in their under¬ 
taking? Are 26 per cent.? Are we not continually seeing men from the 
land selling out, taking a job, and investing their money in Government 
bonds? They are better ofi. It is to them an economic move, though it 
may reduce production and be detrimental to the State. Now, all conditions 
have some cause, and most conditions have some remedy. Can we help to 
deal with this? It is a recognised fact that profits vary in the same ratio 
as income and expenses, and to reduce the latter or increase the former has 
the same effect. Consequently a knowledge of economics, which deal with 
the elimination of waste, and the utilisation of labour (or time), land, and 
capital to their best advantage, from the time of purdhase of the farm, is 
every farmer’s need. 

Hie Value of Land. 

Commencing with land values, it has been proved that with due allow¬ 
ance for social and educational advantages, due to situation,” demand fixes 
land prices generally on the proved productive capacity, under the most 
•capable and most efficient management, and only a neighbour, because of 
his ability to jointly work the property more economically than any new¬ 
-comer, can afford to exceed such price, for in well-eettled districts land is 
not available at prices based on what the eaay-goer, the less efficient, or 
inexperienced, will produce; and beginners, or parents starting their sons, 
who fail to realise this fact wiU find that this is their first handicap. Far 
better to equip with agricultural experience and start in some lower-priced, 
•decent rainfall district, where there is, at least, the chance of a rise in land 
values to compensate for other deficiencies. Another factor to be jeckoned 
with is distance, and it is worth noting that portion of the big price margin 
in Victorian and South Australian land over New South Wales is due to 

♦ Paper read at the State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau held at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural Ciollege, July, 1927. 
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the fact that their average freight to seahoaird per bushel of wheat is about 
Sd. compared with over 5d. here^ and the ddstanoe and condition of the road 
to rail has just the same effect. Now many men have refused land close 
to rail and purchased 10 miles back at £1 per acre less. Do they consider 
what they save, and lose? In interest they may annually save Is. 3d. per 
acre, but to cart a 5-bag crop from half the area would alone cost this much 
more, wbile their superphosphate and other requirements of farm and house** 
hold takfe either more time or more money to put them on or take them from 
the farm. Lambs not only take longer to truck, but bring leas, because they. 
are taken from their mothers a day earlier, while machinery is often out of 
action half a day, waiting for duplicates. A car, I know, will quickly cover 
distance, but cars do not yet run on air. So, when buying your farm, con¬ 
sider these points. 

Profitable Utilisation of Capital 

Next, take improvements. These, obviously, are controlled by two factors 
—the value of the capital required, and the service or value of the improve¬ 
ments. But note how capital’s value varies. At the kick-off ” it is worth . 
twice as much to a man as when he is well established; indeed the bank’s 
general overdraft rate of 7 per cent, compared with what our Savings Bank 
gives on current account (and this is the highest) is almost double. To 
the unspeculative man with a surplus^ Government bonds rate, about 5J x)er 
cent., represents the maximum, but what is the value of capital to the man 
who cannot get,it? How high this could go is determined, as stated, by the 
service of the improvement which awaits it, or the profit to be made on the 
investment available. With good feed and a wise stock purchase, the rate 
of 100 iper cent, per annum has often been exceeded for periods, while for 
lack of coital for improvements, good lands are at times quite unproduc¬ 
tive. Its absence has hampered hundreds, but it must be used with wisdom, 
for unwise exjpenditure has commonly caused the failure of beginners. 

The money spent on the house is often an exaipple of this. Six years ago 
two settlers with small deposits, and'^ach with £800, and equal planh?,^ 
seftl^ on similafr blocks of a subdivided estate, with high hopes, and " I ain 
going to make my home here and may as well do it first as last.” No. t ] 
put £600 into a house, leaving £200 for seed, superphosphate, and tho year’s^ 
K'ving. -For £250 No.'‘2’’erected what would eventually the rear of his 
home. For a similar amount he erected an implement shod, fencing, and 
another tank, and put £100 in sheep. Which woul^ you back? Six years' 
have told their tale. No. 1 has lost his moiley, condemned farming,. arid 
back t>n the labour market.' No. 2 is putting the front on his house, has liis 
banker’s cfonfideneeV-aiid^a stocked and well-improved propefty. Economics,. 
by intuition; made him recognise relative value of capital in the different 
positions, and he ^ds prepared to wait for the extfa home comforts untiL 
the value of capital became normal. No. 1, who put his cash into the’hdUB^;' 
grew splendid fe^, but with no fence between it and the crop it 'doUM 
neither be sold nor used, His crop had to pay the interest on that grass land; 
and instances are not uncommon where thq interest on the unwatered, 
unfenced, or uniwoductive portions of a property?^ forced a ruined ’ 
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settler off the land. In 1919, a £50 fence acrosB the rocky corner of a wheat 
paddock saved me £100 worth of chaff in a single season, and the fence is 
still an asset. There are no improvements which increase the productive 
capacity of a stocked holding more than adequate supplies of water and 
judicious fencing. 

In our western district an extra £30 outlay for a mouse-proof as against 
an ordinary bam has been more than recouped by the loss avoided in a 
single plague year, and an implement shed, which for an annual £8 for 
interest and depreciation, will save half the appalling loss and wastage of 
machinery when idle. Colemans assert that their fortune was made by the 
mustard left on i>eople’8 plates, and there is every reason ito believe that 
McKay’s fortune was largely augmented as a result of the thoughtless sun 
and weather waste which could have been avoided by the erection of a few 
sheets of iron. 

Let us discuss the capital inv^^sted in machinery. Many farmt^rs fail to 
notice the coat and value of machinery, and how few realise when it really 
is and is not economic to ‘‘ scrap.” They buy on two payments, with ft per 
cent, added, and fail to see that with half down the accommodation works 
out at 16 per cent, per annum, which they cannot afford on present prices 
for produce. At the same time their banker would probably have financed 
them at 7 per cent. Few things, however, in farm management, demand 
more serious review than the subject of scrap”: it must be recognised 
that in farming, as in other industries, the evolution of machinery some¬ 
times makes it uncH'onomic to discard machines before condemned by wear. 
The single- and double-furrow ploughs had their day, and ceased to be; the 
time lost was of greater value than the replacement cost. The broadcast seed- 
sower passed away, not on account of time loss, but by waste of seed; the 
combine is replacing the cultivator and drill; the harvester replaced the 
stripper and winnower, and in return was *replaced by the headier: and 
though all these introductions demand greater outlay of capital, they reduce 
the acre cost or increase the acre yield. But to the man who can save the 
combine’s coat by de-wheeling the spring-tooth and stubpole, connecting it to 
his only half-wom-out drill at the cost of £1 10s., or wdiose harvester can 
efficiently handle the crops he has grown, their premature casting aside for 
a few days’ time saved is waste, which to such extent must reduce his profit. 
This problem continually facies land men. 

When, because top-dressing pays, the machinery agent rushes round to sell 
you a manure distributor, put it to the "relative value” test. ]!(* will tell 
you, "Your drill is too slow; you can do 30 acres per day with the new 
machine.” Tell him tliat the £45 of your capital tied up in the now imple¬ 
ment and freight represents nearly £8 for the year’s interest and deprecia¬ 
tion, for which, on the 150 acres to be treated, you get a saving of two days 
in time. Then do not worry about his business, but consider whether it 
will pay you. 

It was Edmund Burke who said that "a sound system of ecsonomy was a 
revenue in itself,” and if fanners generally woaild test their oiillav by this 
method many would find their finaneial progress hastened. Of farmers 

R 
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generally, bankers, who somehow seem reliable on these matters, will tell 
you that *^in spite of the variety of their production of wheat, wool, and 
meat, many of the biggest producers are making very small jirofits.” lienee 
it is necessary always to keep in view the relation of cost to value. If grow¬ 
ing wheat leaves too small profit, mixed farming must supplant it; if big 
State sheep floc^ks make Merino breeding risky, more attention must be 
devoted to fodder crops for the fat lambs which export will absorb, for 
economics are void of sentiment and relentless to all who disregard them. 
Perhaps some men’s biggest blunder is stocking up without provision for 
tmergency. They cannot see good feed waste. They 'buy up, sell out, and 
may make a profit. Th(‘y buy again, the unexpected dry spell demands 
disposal, and only buyers at gift prices can be found. These men have made 
some money with one band, but thrown more away with the other. What, 
at such a time, is the value of the £100 stack that avoids the big loss by 
('a Trying him over, ]>ossibly for but a fortnight, till the season breaks. 

Farmers should also watcli for profitable current outlay. Take pasture 
top-dressing, for instance. The recordc^d experiments throughout the Statf^ 
^hovv that the application of 5s. worth of time and superphosphate has 
increased the average (uirrying by onc‘ and a half sheep per acre, surely worth 
15s., plus the residual value. Watch the seeding of crops. The difference 
between 45 and 00 lb. of seed is returning a bag more ])er acre. Then 
superphosphate for crops—though, in a few districts, the land has not yet 
responded, in many districts 00 lb. at a cost of 38., has added bags to the 
yield; in others 1 cwt. may be needed for the same result, and intelligence 
and observation are continually necessary to discern the most economical 
quantities to use in different places. Again there is the lamb business. The 
saving of the price of a ram may mean forty lambs less in each year’s 
marking. Does that pay? Then there are times when it pays to consider 
the losses of time and sheep which can be avoided by the erection of a wind¬ 
mill oil the boggy tank, and the outlay of capital on things like these, or the 
purcliast* of stock to use surplus grass, when prices are aliove the average, 
are just a few instances to show how necessary it is for the farmer to have 
keen business capacity. 

Influence of Time Value on Profits. 

Now let me touch on time. We have seen how land value varies; 'we 
have seen how capital’s value variee; and the variation in time’s value is 
quite as great, and the part it plays is equally important. Hence wisdom 
must be exercised in directing your own and your workmen’s time into the 
most profitable channels. For the capable fanner to be reducing his time 
for productive work by jobs that a youth can do, such as feeding the pigs 
or fowls, or milking the cows, is nothing short of waste, while on the other 
hand relegating the lambing ewes to the average farm hand, where an hour’s 
personal attention in the early morning may save £20 per week, is often an 
expensive mistake. Indeed, I would go further and say tliat on most fair- 
sized holdings, where there may be a sick animal, a broken fence, or sheep 
to supervise, it should be recognised that the general management and stock 
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require more skill than most implement driving, that the farmer^s time is 
more valuable when applied in this direction, and it is uneconomic for him 
to be continually tied to a team. Pages, of course, might be filled, in a paper 
like this, with details. But let me give you a few.. With machinery some 
forget that oil is cheaper than duplicates, and on every farm it is often the 
ease of a stitch in time.” Adjustments have to be made, and fivt? minute^ 
si)ent occasionally tightening nuts, &c., have often saved a breakdown. 
Straining a bro'ken wire in a fence at once may keep a flock out of the riix' 
wheat, where their entrance would spell suicide and destruction. An hour 
spent raking straw from around the wheat heaps may save them from fire. 
£10 spent early on burr*eutting may mean £20 more for wool, or the same 
amount in destroying rabbits may mean £60 worth more grass. Many have 
learned that the fire risk and loss of weight on their bags of waiting wheat, 
often exceed the contract cartePs charge, and though many of these jobs 
seem unprofitable, it is the relative value of costs and results that should 
decide things. Take gates. Against the £5 capital outlay, put the five 
minutes lost by a man and a team, often four times a day opening and 
closing a rail or barbed wire fixture, and you will admit that any opening 
of frequent use demands a good one. And many of you know how much the 
equiimient of a blacksmitli shop and the carrying of a small stock of 
assorted bolts will save a farmer. 

There is one more point, however, that no land man can afiord to ovei*- 
look, and that is the fact that in working with nature it is often action at 
iho opportune time that gives it value. To springtooth your fallow one week 
may add hundreds of bags to your crop. To do the same thing under hot, 
dry conditions in March not only wastes the value of your time, but may 
give you take-all, foot-rot, and failure. To clean your tank drains in 
autumn may mean wate*r for the year. To mark the lambs when flies are 
bad may mean no end of work, and i)erhaps it was because of his apprecia¬ 
tion, even in his time, of the multiplicity of the farmers’ problems that 
Virgil wrote: ‘‘The Almighty decreed that the life of the agricultiurist 
>liould not be an easy one,” 

fn conclusion let me s^ay that it is not the good teamster, or the man who 
can plough the straight furrow, that is usually the success on the land, but 
the man with capacity for management, the man who will not tolerate 
waste, who ever keeps in view the product’s costs and value, and who docs 
the things that pay. 


Correction. —The statement was made on page 72(.> of the last issue of the 
AgriouUural Oazette that " bran is not a very satisfactory food for ruminants 
on account of its tendency to become soui; and because of its cost.” As the 
context perhaps suggested, it was intended to convey that " bran iUdf is 
not very satisfactory.” As a matter of fact, considerable quantities of bran 
are fed to ewes in lamb, but always in association with something else, such 
as chaff.— ^B. A. Elliott, Sheep and Wool Fxpert. 
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TuBBKCLB-I’EEB Hebj>s. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Gbvemment 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared ** tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address. 


Xnmber 

tested. 


Expiry date 
of this 
Oertiflcation. 


Hygienic Dairy Comrany, Glcndeld Farm, Casule, Liverpool 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale . 

Lnnacv Department, Horisset Mental Hospital . 

Department of Education, May Villa Homes . 

DexMkrtment of Education, Eastwood Home . 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural Hi^ School 

Lunacy Department, Eydalmere Mental Hospital. 

A. E. Collins, Haselhurst Dairy, Bowral . 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral. 

Lunacy Department, Oallan Park MentAl Hospital 
Department of Education. Yanco Agricultural High School 

A. V. Chaltfly, ** Lilydale,^* Glen lanes . 

Lunacy DeMttment, Eenmore Mental Hospital . 

Walarol College, Orange . 

Lunacy Department, Orange Mental Hospital . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong. 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes. 

William Thompson Masonic Schools, Baulkham Hills 

E. P. Perry, Nundornh, Parkville (Guernseys) . 

Walter Burke, Bellefalre Stud Farm, Appln (Jerseys) ... 

H. W. Barton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 
Department of Education, Mittagong Farm Homes 

Sacred Heart. Convent, Bowral . 

R. Bums, Wltga Glen Dalrv, Goonsmble . 

Dominican Convent, Moss Vale . 

Kimnv Sehoo], Moss Vale . 

Marist Brothers* Training School, Mittagong . 


118 

14 

16 

6 

10 

47 

61 

18 

27 

26 

26 

16 

09 

2 

8 

51 

18 

84 

80 

88 

70 

80 

11 

40 

4 

2 

80 


6 Oct.. 

1027 

15 

M 

1927 

18 


1027 

8 Nov., 

1027 

8 


1027 

4 


1027 

28 


1027 

6 Dec., 

1027 

7 

$9 

1927 

16 

•9 

1027 

12 Jan., 

1028 

26 


1028 

1 Feb., 

1028 

8 


1028 

7 

J, 

1928 

11 


1028 

18 May, 

1028 

31 


1028 

8 June. 

1028 

11 


1028 

16 


1028 

22 


1928 

28 

fP 

1028 

28 

9f 

1028 

24 

1028 

8 Aug., 

1028 

25 

»» 

1028 


—Max Henry, Chief VeteriDary Surgeon. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Beobbtabies are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at once. 

tm. 


Society and Secretarv. 
Deniliquin (P. Fagan) .. 
Griffith (W. Sellin) 
Millthorpe (W. P. Smith) 


Oarey) 


Dapto (E. G. Coghlin) .. 
Bangalow (W. H. Beading) 
Gosford rlS. H. Fountain) 
Leeton (W. Bosewom i 
Gessnock (D. B. MoQilvary) 
Newcastle (E. J. Dann) .. 
Dorrigo (J. H. Skeoch) .. 
TumutfH. Mount) 

West Maitland (M. A. Brown) 
Nabiac (£. A Care}') 
Kobertson (J. K. Hamilton) 


Date. 


.. Oct. 

18,10 

., ,, 

18,10 

• • »i 

18,19 

>) M 

25, 26 

A. 


.. Nov. 

4, 5 

i 

.. Jan. 

18. 14 

.. 

26, 26 

.. Feb. 

10,11 

• • fl 

14,16 

• • »t 

16,17,18 


21 to 26. 


28,20 

* * 01 

20. Mar. 1 

* * ft 

20toMar.S 

.. Mar. 

1,2 

* • II 

2, 8 


Society and Secretary. 

Lismore (H. Pritchard) .. .. Nov. 

Orara (U. E. Hindmarsh) .. „ 

Grafton Summer (L. C. Lawson) Deo. 
Albion Park (H. R. Hobart) .. „ 


Nimmitahel (R. Draper).. .. Mar. 

Tumbarumba<M. Kinstler) „ 

Taree (R. Plummer) .. „ 

Moss Vale (W. Holt) .. „ 

Orookwell (P. K. Marks). 

Armidale (A. McArthur).. „ 

Kempsey (N. W. Oameron) .. „ 

Blayney (J. H. Moore) .. .. „ 

Sydney Royal (G. C. Somerville) April 
Grafton (L. C. Lawson) .. 

Kyogle (D. Campbell) .. May 


Date. 

16.17,16 
to, 80 

2,3 

81, Jan. 2 


6to8 

6,7 

7, 8, 0 

8 , 9 , 10 
18,14,14 
18 to If 
21 to 28 
27,28 

2 to 11 
26 to 28 
0,10 
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The Dicky Rice Weevil 

{Maleuterpes (Prosayleus) pkytolymm) Olliff. 


A. R, WOODHILL, B.Sc.AgT.) and S. L. ALLMAN, B.Sc.Agri, Assistant Entomologists. 

The Dicky Kiee weevil (Maleuterpcs (Prosayleus) phytolymvs) was first 
desoribed by Olliff in 1895 from adult specimens collected at Kurrajong, 
New South Wales, In 1920 L. Gallard piibliahod a description of the eggs, 
larvae, and pupae, with notes on the Hfe^history, &c. Owing to the 
damage caused by this pest in recent years it v^as decided in 1925 to carry 
out exT>eriments for its control, and the results, together with a description 
of the insect, are given below. 


DetcriptioiL 

The adult insect is a rather robust, brownish-coloured weevil, with 
greyish-white markings on the prothorax, wing covers, and leg@, and 
measuring 2i to 8 mm. iu length. The wing covers are somewhat broader 
than the prothorax, and have prominent shoulders. The males may be 
distinguished from the females by the presence of a long, curved spine about 
the middle of the femora, and a less pronounced spine about the middle of 
the tibiae of the anterior pair of legs. Both males and females have an 
even less conspicuous spine at the apices of the anterior tibiae. The eggs 
are dark amber coloured, ellipsoidal in shape, and -4 mm. in length. 

The larvae when full grown are whitish coloured, logleps grub.s, about 
3 mm. in length, having a circle of distinct reddish brown bristles on the 
dorsal surface of the teaminal segment. The pupae are of the same 
colour and approximate size as the larvae, with the legs, wing covers, eyes, 
and aniennae of the adult insect plainly visible. 

Life History and Habits. 

While the detailed life-history has not been worked out, observations 
show that there are apparently two broods in the year. The first brood of 
adult beetles emerges from the soil from August to October, and, as noted 
by L. Oallard under laboratory conditions, specimens taken during that 
period deposit eggs in the soil, which hatch about twenty-eight days later. 
Field obseorvations show that pupae and full-fed larvae are present in the 
soil during January, and frean these a second brood of beetles emerges 
during the latter part of January and February. While this second brood 
of beetles has not been observed to lay eggs in^ the autumn, it i® probable 
that this takes place, and that the insect overwinters in the lan^al or pupal 
state, as adult beetle® have not been observed during the winter months, 
and pupae and fully-fed larvae have been observed in the soil in the spring, 
that is, Auguist and September. The larvae and pupae are found at depths 
of from 4 to 9 inches in the soil. 
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Lift Hlftory ot tli§ Oleky Rle« WmvU ( \Jateuterp$8 (PfoiayUut) phytvli/mut), 

1. Larva of weevil. 2. Bplned prooe««» on tip of abdomen of larva. 3. Tip of abdomen 
4. Pupa. 5. l> 0 Tsal view of perfect beetle. 6. Side view of itame. 7. Egga. 

8. Foreleg of feraaie beetle. 9. Foreleg of male beetle. 
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The larvae have boon recorded fciedin^ on the roots of citrus trees, and 
especially of nursery stock. The adults feed on the skin of the fruit, par¬ 
ticularly in the early stages of its development, and on the foliage, being 
more attracted by young tender growth than by the older leaves. 

While the adult ^beetles have perfect wings, they have never been observed 
to fly, and it is almost certain that they do not do so under natural con¬ 
ditions, since they are normally unable to gain access to a tree if they are 
prevented from crawling on to it. In order to obtain data on the method 
of distribution, 1,400 weevils were stained with an alcoholic solution of 
rosalic acid and shellac in December, 1925, and 1,000 were liberated on one 
tree in an area where no control measures were used, and 400 were liberated 
under a tree which had been (banded with sticky material. Owing to con¬ 
tinued and excessive rains causing the weevils to drop to the ground and 
r(^main inactive, the results were vitiated to a great extent, but a number 
of stained spooimens were found a week later at a distance of 40 f(*et from 
the point of liberation, showing that the weevil® were capable of crawling 
from tre<i to tree. 

This insect has not been deflnitely recorded by the writers as feeding on 
anything except citrus trees, though Olliff, in 1896, mentions it as feeding 
on peach trees and garden plants. 

It has only been recorded from !New South Wales, and so far only in the 
Ryde, Castle Hill, Dural, and Kurrajong districts of this State. 

The Injury it Cames. 

The. most serious loss is caused by the adult weevils feeding on the skin 
of the young fruit. The weevils commence to feed as soon as the fruit sets, 
and the greater part of the in^jury i® caused during the ensuing thn^* 
months. This injury, wlien severe, takes the form of a netw'ork of irregular 
furrows, which turn black by the time the fruit ripens, causing a very 
marked disfigurement, with a consequent lowering of market value. 

When the weevils are numerous, up to 70 per cent, of the fruit may be 
badly disfigured, and a further 20 per cent, slightly marked. Considerable 
damage may also be caused to the foliage, particularly in the case of young 
or re-worked trees, in which the growth may be greatly retarded or even 
arrested. 

The larvae, which feed on the roots, have not been recorded as causing 
any very widespread damage. 

Control Methods. 

A number of different control measures, such as arsenical sprays and the 
use of different banding materials, .have been tried from time to time, but 
none have given satisfactory results. It was decided to give some of these 
methods a further trial, and to try out new methods during the seasons 
1925-26 and 1926-27. Experimental areas were therefore selected at Dural 
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and Kurrajon^, and the followiiigr methods of control were tested during 
1925-26;— 

(1) Poison bait sprays— 

(а) Lead arsenate 4 oz„ molasses 4 lb*, juice of 12 oranges, water 4 gallons. 

(б) Similar to (a), using calcium aorsenate instead of lead arsenate, 

(c) Sodium arsenite } oz., molasses 4 lb., juice of 12 oranges, water 4 gallons. 

(2) A spray of lead arsenate, 18 oz. of powder to fiO gallons of water, plus casein-lime 

spreader. 

(3) Bands of cloth and oil baize treated with sodium arsenite bait as above and placed 

round the tree trunk, and boards painted with same mixture placed on the 

ground round the trunk. 

(4) Bands of sticky material, such as bird lime and proprietary substances, painted either 

direct on trunk or on bands of paper and oil baize. 

The resulte from these methods were obtained by observation«i in the 
field, by comparative counts of weevils on tlie trees made by shaking them 
off on to sheets, and by counts of the injurfni and uninjured fruit at th<^ 
time of picking. It was found that the sodium arsenate and calcium 
arsenate poison bait sprays seriously damaged the trees and could not ho 
used, while the lead arsenate sprays, botlli witli and without the addition of 
fruit juice and molasses, did not give an efficient control, even when 
repeated several times. The poison »bait mixtures placed on cloth and 
oil baize bands and on boards dried out very rapidly, gave no coiitn»l, and 
in some cases injured the bark. 

The bird lime bands commenced to run shortly after application, and 
were not effective. However, two proprietary tree banding materials <»f a 
sticky nature gave excellent results, and reduced the damage to foliage and 
the percentage of injui'ed fruit very considerably. Only the banding ex¬ 
periments were therefore continued in the 1926-27 season. Of these pro¬ 
prietary substiancf^s, one was only available in small (piantitics in 1925, and 
the other (Ostico) was therefore used in most of tlie 1925-26 ex])criinents, 
and in all the experiments in the following season. 

ResniU of Banding Experiments. 

The following gives the details of the banding exr)eriments at Dtiral and 
Tvurrajong during 1925-26-27. 

During September, 192'5, 21S orange trees were bandcKl at Dural, and 
fourteen wore left as control,s. The owner of the orcliard also baudfxi some 
600 trees. At the same time six trees were banded at Kurrajong and tuo 
were left as controls. During October, 1926, sixty trevs were banded az 
Dural and forty were left as controls, while ninety-four trees were banded 
at Kurrajong and seventeen left as controls. An orchard which was not 
baiided, and which was adjacent to one of the exiK'rimental blocks at Kurra¬ 
jong, was also used as a control. 

In the 1926-27 experiments all the bands were scraped to renew the sur¬ 
face, and fresh material applied where necessary during December and early 
January. A number of banded and control trees were selected from differ¬ 
ent parts of each of the exi3erimental blocks, and the whole of the main 
<*rop from each of these trees was picked and examined. Most of the 
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trees used were small, and the number of fruit per tree consequently rather 
low. The following tables give the results in detail:— 


Number of fruit injured by Dicky Kioe Weevils. 




1 

1 Banded. 1 

Control (not banded.) 

Year. 

1 No.ol 

1 trees. 

Total 

No. of fruit 
examined. 

No. of fruit 

1 

No. of Jruit 

No. of fruit 

No. of injiiK 

_ . _ 

_- - 


examined. 

injured. 

♦‘xamined. 

fruit. 

1925-26. 

Dural 

i 

...1 30 

1,383 

821 

199 

662 

466 

Kurrajong ... 

... 20 

1,061 

535 

229 

626 

519 

1926-27. 

Dural 

...' * 

809 

517 

18 

292 

180 

Kurrajong ... 

!,!; 16 

2,558 

1434 

173 

1,424 

1,009 


^ The luo trees used in this experiment bad keen picked over before cstimat(.s weie made, aid tlic 
number of fruit diown reprebents the total remaining crop from 60 banded and 40 c<introl trees. 


Percentage of injured fruit from banded tiees, and from trees not banded, 
and the percentage of reduction of injured fruit due to banding. 


Vear. 

Percentage of 

I injuredfruit from 

1 banded trees. 

1 

Percentage of j 
injnred fruit from | 
trees not j 

banded. 

1 ! 

Per(X‘ntag<* 
reduction of 
injured fruit due 
to bandiniz. 

1925-26. 



i 

Dural 

24-2 

82-9 

1 70-8 

Kurrajong 

42-4 

98-6 

56-9 

1926-27. 

; i 



Dural 

3-4 1 

61-6 

1 9d-4 

Kurrajong 

15-2 

70-8 

I 78-5 


It will be seen from tlie .‘Second ttible that a very ^ntisfactoiw rcKluction 
in tlie ixn’centage of iiijiirc^d fruit was cubtained as a revolt of banding. The 
percentage of reduction varie.s in accordance witli the attention tliat is 
given to the bands after apidioatiun. Thus at Kurrajong in 1925-26, where 
a reduction of 5'6-9 per cent, was obtained, the bands were applied in Sep¬ 
tember and no further attention was given. On the other hand, in 1926-27, 
when a reduction varying from T8 to 94 per cent, was obtained, the material 
was applied in October, and was freshened at tilie end of December by 
^craping the surface and by the application of a little fresh material where 
xiec(‘ssary. In one case under observation during the experiments, thirty 
](*mon trees had been cut back and reworked, but had made hardly any 
growth for tw^o seasons owing to the weevils feeding on the ne^^' growth as it 
ai>iieared. When, however, these trees were banded they recnivered rapidly 
and made vigorous new growth. 

Time and Methods of Application. 

Banding should he carried out during or at the end of the blossoming 
period, t.e., liofore the fruit commences to set, as it is in the early stages 
of the growth of the fruit that most damage is earned by the weevils. The 
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trees should be pruned so that all foliage is kept at a distance of at least 
6 inches from the ground. Weeds and grass should not be allowed to grow 
up and touch the branches, as this provides a means for weevils to reach the 
trees, and thus destroys the effect of the bands. The trees should be sharply 
jarred with a padded mallet immediiately prior to banding, in order to 
dislodge any weevils already present. 

As it was not known whether the application of the sticky banding 
material directly to the bark would be injurious, the method used for the 
majority of the trees was to tie a stadp of grease-proof paper or oil baize 
round the trunk, and to apply tiie banding material on this. The paper 
siiould be 3 to 4 inches wide» and the ‘banding material should be applied 
with a flat stick, so as to form a band li inches wide, and from to J inch 
thick. It is neoeesary to tie the paper tightly with string, top and bottom. 



Tbf BftMts of AtUiek by Dicky Rloe. 
Sound and Injured Fruit compared. 


to prevent the weevils from crawling underneath it. Where there are 
hollows in the trunk, a small quantity of the banding material should be 
placed in the hollow between the paper and the trunk. 

Another metliiod which is reported to have given equally good results, and 
which would certainly result in a saving of time, is to paste the strips of 
paper on to tlie trunk with ordinary flour paste. By this method the 
trouble caused by grooves in trunk (jould be obviated, as the paper could 
be pressed into them. The method should be practicable in a normal 
season, but with heavy rains there would be a tendency for the paper to 
fall off. 

Oheap grease-proof paper, at about 6d. for twenty-four sheets, will last on 
the trees until the end of the summer if securely tied. For a banding 
material to be successful it should not run nor melt when subjected to the 
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heat of the sun, and should not dry out, but should retain its sticky qualities 
for six months. 

After the bands have been placed on the trees it is neceeeai*y to keep them 
in such condition that they prove an effective baorrier to the weevils. This 
is ensured by scraping the bands with a flat stick in order to make a fresh 
surface, and, where necessary, applying a little more material. This opera¬ 
tion should take place at intervals of about two to two and a half months. 
If the weather is very dry, with strong winds, which carry dust, dead 
leaves, &c., on to the bands, more frequent attention will be necessary. 

The band should be applied as high as possible on the trunk below the 
branches, because, if placed low down near the ground, it is likely to 
become coated with dust, leaves, &c. 

With regard to applying the banding material direct to the trunk, some 
evidence was obtained in the case of several young trees where the trunk 
was e3q[)osed to the sun that a oeirtain amount of injury to the bark took 
place. On the other hand, the band was applied directly to the bark of some 
hundreds of trees without any apparent injury resulting, though in these 
eases most of the trees were well grown and tlieir trunks were shaded by 
the foliage. However, the effeejt of direct application to the bark for a 
number of consecutive years is not yet known, and orchardists are advised 
for the present at lea)st to use the paper bands under Ihe banding material. 

Cost of Banding. 

The banding material costs approximately Ss. per lb., and 1 lb. will band 
thirty trees with trunks 5 inches in diameter. A man can band 200 trees 
per day, using the grease-proof paper and twine method. Taking the labour, 
therefore, at 14a. per day, the following gives the approximate cost of 
banding 100 trees, with trunks 5 inches in diameter. 



s. 

d. 

Banding material 

. . 10 

0 

Paper. 

.. 0 

4 

Twine 

. . 1 

0 

Labour 

.. 7 

0 

Total 

18 

4 


This would be roughly 2 1-5 pence })er tree wuth trunks 5 inches in 
diameter. The cost would, of course, be lower for young trees, and higher 
for very large trees. 

Summary. 

The damage caused by the dicky rice weevil can be effectually prevented 
r>y banding the trunks of citrus trees with a suitable sticky material, so that 
the weevils cannot gain access to the fruit and foliage by crawling up the 
trunk, provided that— 

(a) The branches are jarred with a padded mallet immediately prior to 
handling, if any weevils are present. 
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(fi) Banding is carried out in the spring just before the fruit com- 
mences to set. 

(c) Tlie tree® are kept pruned so that all the branches arc at least 0 
inches above the ground, so tihat the weevils cannot i*each them. 

(d) Weeds and grass are not allowed to giv)w up under the trees and 
tiouch the branches, since they then form a ready means for tlie 
weevils to reach the trees. 

(p) (The necessary attention is given to the stic'ky bands aft(*r applica¬ 
tion, freshening the surface if it becomes coated with dust by 
scraping with a flat stick, and if necessary adding a little more 
material. 

The method described in this article is therefore definitely recommended 
to growers, who are urged to use it in districts where the dicky ri(‘e weevil 
is prevalent. 

The writers de.sire to acknowledge with thanks the helpful co-operatioii 
of Messrs, Armstrong, Tate, and Arnold, of Tvnrrajong, and Mr. Archer, of 
San Kemo, Dural. 


Rkverekobs. 

S. Olliff. 8ornc Australian Weevils or Snout Beetles. Agri^ Oaz. N.S.W.^ vol.VI., 
p. 259. 

L. Gallard. Notes on the Dicky Rice Weevil. Agr. Oaz. vol. N VXT, p. 280. 


Infectious Diseases Rbpoetbd in August. 


The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of Augu.st, 1927 :— 


Anthrax . 

Pleuro-pneunionia contagiosa 
Piroplasmosis (tick fever)... 

Blackleg . 

•Swine fever ... 


1 

7 

Nil. 

1 

3 


Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 


Better Farming Train—October Itinerary. 

The following is the programme which has been adopted for the Betier 
Farming Train in the month of October:— 


October 11 

... W’orris Creek. 

' October 20 

... Moree. 

„ 12 ... 

... Gunnedah. 

i ” 

21 

... „ 

„ 13 ... 

... Boggabri. 


22 ... 

... Biniguy. 

14 ... 

! 

24 ... 

... Inverell. 

15 ... 

.. . Narrabri. 


25 ... 

... ,, 

„ 17 ... 


1 ’• 

26 ... 

., . Dfdungra. 

„ 18 ... 

... Wee Waa, i 

1 

1 ** 

27 ... 

Warialda. 

19 ... 

... Bellata. 

i 
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Pure Seed* 

&BOWBB8 BBOOMHBKDliD BT THE DbPABTMBNT. 


Thb Department of A^oolture publishes monthly in the AqrieMural Oautte a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various cro]M» in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of wors, and to enable farmem to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply Of such seeds. 

A grower's name is added to the list ooly (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) alter a 
■ample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

•Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pure seed growers are required to famish each month a ■tatement of the quantity 
of seed on hand. Such statement must reaeh the Department not later than the 12th 
of the month. 


Potalou — 

Satisfaction . 

Factor. 

Bat low Redsnooth 

Learning . 

Golden Glow. 

Fitzroy. 

Broom MUUi . 

OrasHs — 

Sudan Grass. 

Stout Sorghums — 

Collier. 

Selection No. 61 

Saccaliue . 

White African. 

PeantOs — 

Large White Spanish... 
/Soybeans — 

Biloxi. 

Otootan . 


Hillen and Leokie, ** Cherragorang,** Taralga. 

J. J. Maloney, jun., Stoneqnarry-road, Taralga. 
W. Reddacliff, Milgarra, Tenterfield, 

T. A. Howard, Coitawalla, OiookweU. 

E. M. Herring, Sheen," Batlow. 

Manager, Experiment Farm. Grafton. 

P, Kelly, Leech’s Gully, Tenterheld. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

W. T. McDonald, Taree Estate, Taree. 


C, Bennett, Forbes-road, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 
Principal, H.A. College, Richmond. 


Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 


A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


The Department’s ‘‘Standard” Seed. 

At a conference of Farm Managers and Agricultural Instructors of the Depart¬ 
ment, held in Sydney in July last, the term “ standard ’’ seed (applied to 
seed raised by experiment farms and supplied to private farmers and for 
farmers' experiment plots) came under discussion, it being opined that 
more would be conveyed to farmers by naming such seed “ pedigree ” seed. 
The use of that term has now been approved, and henceforth such seed 
will be designated ** pedigree ” seed. 
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Poultry Notes. 

OOTOBEE, 


E, HADLINGTON, Assistaiit Poultry Expert. 

In last month’s notes matters affecting brooding of chickens were dealt with 
and various causes of trouble were pointed out. 

The Second Stage of Rearing. 

The next stage in the rearing of chickens plays an important part in their 
growth, yet it is one which is not well provided for on many farms, with the 
result that chickens which have come through the brooders safely are 
frequently ruined through lack of suitable accommodation afterwards. 
There is a tendency to look upon the chickens as out of danger when they 
have left the brooders, and wliile this is so where suitable quarters are 
provided, there are many farms where no suitable provision is made for 
rearing up to the time the chickens have learnt to roost. The result is they 
receive a check in growth which affects their ultimate development. 

It is a common thing at this time of the year to see batches of chickens 
among which are a number with practically no feathers. This is due to 
packing together for warmth, which results in sweating, and in time the 
downy feathers are rubbed off. Where the chickens are placed in open- 
fronted houses the trouble is accentuated, and deaths may also occur through 
the chickens crowding into a corner and thus being smothered. 

If the chickens are properly handled after they are taken from the brooders, 
at say six weeks old, there should be no losses, other than by accident. 

How to Prevent Loues. 

The first consideration in handling the chickens after leaving the brooders 
is a cosy bouse, closed in except for an aperture of about 12 inches along 
the front, and another of 2 inches along the back for ventilation. A suitable 
size for the house is 8 feet long by 6 feet wide, 6 feet high in front and 5 feet 
at back. A long shed of the height and width mentioned can be divided 
with wooden partitions into 8-feet compartments. 

Ledge doors should be placed at the back of each compartment for attention 
to the chickens, and either a ledge or a trap door in front opening into the 
runs. A ledge door would, of course, allow the attendant to walk through 
the houses into the runs. 

This class of housing is convenient for working, and the chickens do well 
in them up to about twelve weeks old. Furthermore, they are cheaper to 
build than separate houses and runs. Each unit will accommodate up to 
seventy-five chickens, which is as many as should be run together in any class 
of house. 
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The building should face the east, because at midday the house then casts 
a shadow on part of the runs, allowing the chickens to come out on hot days, 
whereas if the houses faced the north, the sun shines on the runs during the 
heat of the day and the chickens remain inside. 

Teaching Chickens to Roost 

When the chickens are taken from the brooders, which should not be before 
they are six weeks old, or even a week older in the cold weather, the quicker 
they are taught to roost the better. A simple and effective method of 



achieving this is shown in the accompanying illustrations. The idea is to 
fasten a cleat about 3 feet long to each side wall at the end of the house 
furthest from the doors, or even to lay two pieces of 4 x 2 in. wood along 
the sides, upon which is placed, loosely, twelve 3 x 1 in. battens, forming 
a low platform across one end of the house, which should be about 6 feet long 
by 3 feet wide. To prevent the chickens from getting underneath, a board 
about 7 inches wide is placed along the front, with a slope to facilitate the 
chickens getting up on the platform. 
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For the first two or three nights it is a good plan to lay a bag on the platform 
upon which is spread a coating of sand or litter. This applies more particu¬ 
larly to cases where the chickens have had to be put out of the brooder^ 
a little too soon or in cold weather. A cover board also, about 4 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, might be leaned up against the end wall as shown, and the 
chickens ihade to go under it, thus affording more warmth. Care should 
be taken to see that a space is allowed all round the cover board. 

After the first few nights, the cover board and the bag covering the plat¬ 
form can be removed and one or two battens taken out. The rest should 
then be spaced a little apart, say, about half an inch. The chickens, upon 





Lait stage in tbe System of Indooing Cliickens to Roost. 

The platform has been opened out to form perches, but eventually it Is removed altr)gether, 
leaving the chickens to roost on the i^rchee above. 


finding it uncomfortable when they get their legs between the battens, remain 
upon them in the manner of a perch. This not only prevents them j)aeking 
so closely together, but gives them the idea of roosting. As they become 
accustomed to the battens being sjiaced a little apart, the width is increased 
each few days, but care is necessary that they are not opened up wide enough 
for the chickens to get down between until they have learnt to roost. By 
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tliie time the two main perches are put in position running the full length 
of the house, and when the chickens go up on them the platform can be 
taken out. Only a few sets of battens are required, because, as the chickens 
learn to roost, the platform can be transferred for the next new lots, or the 
chickens removed to other houses. 

If it is not possible to provide this class of house for the second stage of 
rearing, other houses may be adapted to the purpose. For instance, colony 
houses can be temporarily closed at the fronts all but about 12 inches at 
the top, and the battens fitted as described. After they have learnt to 
roost, the temporary front could be taken away. 

Flans of rearing pens and other buildings are available on loan from the 
Department. 

Errors in Feeding. 

Quite a number of cases come under notice where mistakes are being 
made in feeding chickens, such errors covering the period from the first 
feed right through the difEerent stages. In the first place, it is found that 
in many instances the first feed is far too long delayed. It will be remembered 
that in all the literature issued by the Department dealing with feeding of 
chickens, the advice is to give the first feed at thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
after hatching. Now this means exactly what is stated, but it is found that 
many farmers calculate the time from when the chickens are taken from the 
incubator, even though they may have actually been hatched twelve to 
twenty-four hours before. Worse still are the cases where day-old chicks 
are purchased, which have in many cases been hatched twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours before they are received by the farmer, and then are allowed to 
go without food for the time stated as from hatching. It should be remem¬ 
bered that when the time limit for feeding is exceeded the chickens are being 
starved, and many fine lots of chicks have been ruined in this way, the owner 
fearing to feed them too early in case the yolk has not been absorbed. This 
idea, like many others connected with poultry farming is being overdone. It 
would be better if farmers paid less attention to the non-absorption of the 
yolk, and followed definite instructions on the subject of feeding, because 
if feeding is not commenced suiBSciently early the chickens become so weakened 
that many die ofi before they have even learnt to feed. It is a peculiar thing, 
but if chickens are starved too long, they wiU often not start to cat. 

Many farmers go to such extremes in this matter as to open a chicken to 
see if the yolk is absorbed before feeding the batch. All such notions arise 
from the proverbial little knowledge which is dangerous. The fact is that 
the absorption of the yolk is not of nearly so much importance as many 
think. 

Not only so, but the yolk, which is there for the sustenance of the chicken 
until it is strong enough to find food, is scarcely ever fully absorbed at thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours—in fact, not until many days later. Nevertheless, 
the chickens should be fed at the time stated from the actual hatching, and 
it is better to err on the side of feeding a little too early than too late. 
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Another mistake that is very prevalent among chicken-rearers is to con¬ 
tinue feeding on rolled oats for several days. This practice, in the first 
place, often leads to constipation; and, secondly, it is not a perfect food in 
itself; therefore, rolled oats should only be fed for two days. 

For a detailed system of feeding chickens from the shell to maturity, see 
the leaflet on “ Bearing and Feeding Poultry,*’ which is available from the 
Department. It might be stated; however, that after feeding for two days 
on rolled oats, there is nothing better than a crumbly mash of pollard and 
bran, mixed with milk, for feeding during the day, and one feed of chicken 
mixture for the last feed in the evening. 

Another Cause of Trouble. 

It will be remembered by readers of these notes and the literature on feeding 
already mentioned, that common salt is regarded as an essential in the food 
of chickens, but there is nothing in which lurks more danger if used care¬ 
lessly, or in any other way than that so often advised. Some operators 
dissolve the salt in a small quantity of the water or milk, and pour that over 
the pollard and bran before adding the balance of the liquid. The result is 
danger of the salt remaining in a portion only of the mash. The correct 
method is to dissolve the salt in the whole of the liquid before adding it to the 
dry materials. 

When using milk powder, the same care, or even more, is necessary. Only 
recently some cases of chronic salt poisoning have occurred which were 
found to be due to the operator mixing the salt and milk powder in a small 
quantity of water, mixing this with the pollard and bran, and then adding 
extra water to mix the mash. 

Any ingredient of the mash which is saturated with a strong solution of 
salt is sure to cause more or less trouble. The moral is that if it takes a 
gallon of liquid to mix the mash, the salt should be dissolved in the whole 
gallon before the mixing is attempted. 


Farm Positions Sought ror College Students. 

Several students of Hawkesbury Agricultural College, having completed 
the College Diploma Course, are desirous of gaining further practical 
experience, and will be available for i>ositioiis at the end of the year. These 
students, who are about 19 to 21 years of age, have received a thorough 
grounding in the theory and practice of agriculture during the three years 
they have been in residence at the College, and can be recommended to 
station-owners and farmers desiring such services. 

Some of the College students are also desirous of making use of the 
midsummer vacation (extending from 15th December, 1927, to 25th January, 
1928'), to gain practical experience on approved farms. These students are 
aibout 17 to 20 years of age, and would be glad to hear from possible 
employers. 

Those desirous of obtaining the services of either students or ex-students 
might communicate direct with the Principal of Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, Bicdimond. 
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Orchard Notes* 

OOTOBEE. 

W. J. ALLEN and H. BROADPOOT. 

Spraying* 

In localities in which apple and pear trees are susceptible to black spot, 
growers should seek to minimise if not practically prevent the trouble by 
timely spraying. Lime-sulphur or Bordeaux mixture have proved so 
efficacious that spraying, if practised in time, will keep the fungus in check. 

With the calyx applications of lead arsenate, lime-sulphur or Bordeaux 
mixture should be combined at summer strengths, but it is as well to state 
that apples and pears appear to be more sensitive to Bordeaux mixture 
at the calyx stage, and the application of that fungicide should be avoided 
unless it is absolutely necessary to use it. 

Upon Japanese plums, as well as upon nectarines and peach trees, a 
vigilant watch should be kept for the appearance of aphis, which, if they 
appear, should be sprayed with tobacco wash or one of the commercial 
nicotine extracts. In applying the spray use high pressure and repeat if 
necessary in two or three days. 

The first or calyx spray should by now have been completed for codling 
moth in earlier districts, and in later districts the first application should be 
made during the current month. It will be conceded by most that the codling 
moth is the worst pest with which apple and pear growers have to contend. 
Any measures taken to keep it in check will be ineffective unless they are 
timely and adequate, and are concerted. Only thus can satisfactory results 
be achieved. The manner in which infestations can be reduced is well 
known to the majority of growers if not to all. There must be most careful 
inspection of bandages, of used cases, and of packing sheds, with destruction 
of any sheltering grubs before emergence. It is the carry-over grubs which 
start the new season’s infestations. Growers who have not yet taken these 
necessary steps to minimise later infestations should do so as soon as possible. 
The practical effectiveness of bandages as one of the means of controlling 
this pest is strongly recommended. On leaving the fruit the grubs seek a 
sheltered place in which to pass on to the next stage of their development, 
and bandages offer an inviting and convenient harbour, in which sheltering 
grubs can be easily located and killed. The bandages should be inspected 
every fourteen days, any loose bark removed, and the butt of the tree care¬ 
fully examined at ground level, as quite a number of grubs are often found 
sheltering there. 

Spraying is a very important operation of the month, and one of the most 
^mportant is the first or calyx application. To many varieties it is advisabh 
to apply a double calyx spray, inasmuch as all blossoms do not open simul¬ 
taneously and the time of all falling jietals does not synchronise. 
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Spraying, it is hardly neccHsary to say, to be elective must be thorough. 
The right quantity of lead arsenate should be used and the mixture well 
agitated before and during spraying. The first spraying must be applied 
with sufficient power to force the poison into the cup or calyx. As the time 
during which the calyx spray can be applied is strictly limited, it will be 
necessary in many orchards, especially if they are large and have many 
varieties of apples and pears blossoming about the same time, to work long 
hours, but the difficulty must be faced resolutely. It is of no use to neglect 
it. The work must be completed when the flower is at the right stage, and 
it must be completed in a very thorough manner. 

It is worthy of mention that many growers who have achieved, or who 
are getting good control, have the idea that they can cut down expense by 
cutting out some of the work in connection with warfare against the pest. 
This is a “ penny wise and pound foolish ’’ policy. It is easier and less 
expensive to keep the orchard clean than to clean up a dirty one. 

Disbodding. 

Grafted or budded stocks cannot be left without supervision. Those 
put in during the previous summer should be periodically examined—and 
in no perfunctory manner—to see that growths from the stock do not rob 
shoots from graft or from bud. 

In cases in which new varieties have been worked upon old trees, it i.s 
not wise to rub out all shoots from the stock, but to pinch back some of 
the weaker ones, in order that they may afford shade until the shoots from 
the graft or bud have developed sufficiently to form a head. In the case 
in which any scions have failed, ample shoots from the stock should be left 
and budded later on. 

The Care of Citrai. 

In many localities heavy frosts have been responsible for the killing of 
the twigs and of some branches of citrus trees. It is not advisable to thin 
out the dead wood until some time after the trees have made fresh shoots. 
It is always as well to give the new shoots time to strengthen. By waiting, 
too, the piece of dead wood at the point at which the new shoot starts from a 
branch constricts, and the cut made by the removal of the dead branch is 
not so large as it otherwise would be, and consequently the cut will heal 
over more readily. Where the tops of young trees have been killed, but 
the stem or trunk is quite sound, they should not be cut back too soon, but 
should be treated in the same way as the older trees. 

When the grafted portion of young trees have been killed, any good strong 
growth coming from the stock should be budded later. 

Where tre^s have been defoliated, a spraying of thin lime wash may be 
applied to minimise sunburn, and in addition an application of ample organic 
matter, plus nitrogenous fertiliser, should be applied to hasten the tree to 
re-establish its productivity. 
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Keep die Cultivator Going* 

There is every mdioation of a heavy crop of pome and stone fruit during 
the coming season, and effective ciiltivation will be necessary if the best 
results are to be obtained. Weed growth should be prevented and a good 
surface mulch maintained. These results will be obtained by persistent 
use of the cultivator. 

Every intelligent grower clearly recognises the value of good cultivation. 
It encourages tree growth and the development of blossom buds, and it is 
absolutely necessary to the production of good quality fruit of satisfactory 
commercial size. It is a serious mistake to plant young trees and then neglect 
them. They should be kept clean and the circumjacent soil kept open. 
During the winter the subsoil in many districts did not get a good soaking, 
and this makes it all the more necessary to keep the soil in such condition 
that showers may penetrate, and that the moisture now in the soil may be 
conserved. 

Surface Drains. 

In order to prevent the loss of surface soil, growers should see that necessary 
drains are made to carry off storm water, which otherwise will transport 
the soil from higher to lower levels, and expense must be incurred in 
replacing it. The provision of sufficient drainage will save the grower 
.subsequent loss of time and expense. 


Some Additional Valdes op Farmyard Manure. 

The benefits derived from the liberal use of farmyard manure have bet*n 
appreciated for thousands of years, but althougrh its direct value as a pro¬ 
vider of plant-food ia great, it is more valuable as a soil imijrover. Fann- 
yard manure is often used as a mulch, but it should be put in the soil, not on 
it; straw or plants pulled from the garden will make just as good a mulch. 
Farmyard manure loosens heavy, sticky soils and compacts loose, sandy 
soils; it increases the warmth of soils; it liberates other plant-foods; it 
increases the solvent action of the soil moisture; it increases the activities 
of tho soil bacteria; and it tends to control injurious salts.—W. J. 
Spaffokd, in the South Australian Journal of Agriculture, 


All varieties of wheat in general use are equally acceptable to the grain 
buyer, provided the grain is sound and not red in colour, but for lamb- 
raising an intelligent appreciation of the qualities of the different sorts 
of botii wheat and oats will often pay the farmer. Some will give earlier 
feed than other^t and it will probably pay to make three sowings of, say, 
Mulga oats at intervals instead of one large seeding of Algerian, which, 
although it stands grazing well, is a much longer time in providing a 
picking for sheep. Again, sheep have preferences, and some oats, such as 
Algerian and KelsalTs, are not liked so much as others.— J. T. Pridham,. 
Plant Breeder. 
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Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 
Championship^ 

Lower North Coast. 


J* M. PITT) H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The competition for the champion plot of winter fodder conducted aitiongrit 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales on the Lower 
North Coast was considerably interfered with by exceedingly dry conditions 
throughout the winter and early spring months. Briefly, the object of the 
contest was to stimulate winter fodder production on more up-to-date and 
safe lines. The conditions set out that each fanner entering must have had 
at least 2 acres of fodder crop on the farm during the season^ and have 
reserved J acre of it for judging on points about the end of August or early 
September, that time being regarded as the period of greatest scarcity. 
No really hard and fast conditions were imposed. The farmer could use his 
own discretion as to cultivation methods, class of fodder, and fertiliser, 
&c., to use; but full points could only be scored by the farmer who did 
things properly. By making the contest an inter-branch one, the spirit of 
frieUdly rivalry was stiinulated, and this made the contest even more 
interesting. A trophy subscribed for equally by the Bureau branches com¬ 
peting was an additional attraction; this goes to the grower of the cham¬ 
pion plot. Considering that such a wide area as from Kempsey to Dungog 
is covered, considerable honour attaches to the winning of the contest. Each 
branch of the Bureau conducts its own contest, and the winner automatically 
becomes eligible to compete for the champion trophy. Originally nin*.^ 
branches entered, but owing to the unfavourable season only five remained in 
at the finish. 

The branches which originally entered and the number of entries in each 
local competition were:— 

Temagog—Turner’s Plat—Two entries. Withdrew; sown too late. 

East Kempsey—Three entries. Withdrew; sown too late. 

Hannamvale—Five entries. Mostly sown too late. 

Bumaresq Island—Twelve entries. Four entries withdrawn; remainder mostly 
very good. 

Taree Estate—Eleven entries. A number withdrawn; crops failed; .some late. 

llulby—Five entries. Withdrawn owing to crops failing. 

Mount George—Three entries. One withdrew. 

Fosterton—Seven entries. Majority withdrew owing to crops failing. 

Bandon Grove— 

Commeats. 

Barely 1 inch of rain (the greater part in small, useless lots) fell over the 
three months mid-June to mid-September. It was one of the driest periods 
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ever experienced, and to increase the seriousness of the conditions, forty to 
iifty frosts occurred (usually not a quarter of that number are recorded) and 
westerly winds were incessant. 

Whilst any old method—even ploughing once and then throwing the 
seed on—^might give good enough results when the season is favourable, 
quite a number of farmers this year—^fully 90 per cent.—found, to their 



Sonrise Oat» on Mr. Shiold's Plots, Mount George. 


sorrow, that such slipshod methods were of no avail under extreme dry 
conditions, and just at a time when fodder was so badly needed very 
little was available. The contest proved beyond doubt that good, sound 
cultural methods—^working the land at least three months before sowing, 
aiming at the conservation of moisture—growing the right sort of crop at 
the right time—^using fertilisers—are methods that pay every time. The 
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good plots seen throughout the Lower Coast this season could be counted 
on both hands, and it is pleasing to record that with few exceptions they were 
all with Agricultural Bureau members. Where conservation of fodder is 
not practised the growing of winter fodders is of such vital importance 
to dairymen that it must take a place on every dairy farm on the Lower 
North Coast. There is no farm so small that a portion of at least 2 acres 



Flortnce Wheat and Sunriie Oats at Mount George. 



Sunrise Oats on Hr. J P Mooney’s Farm, Dumaresq Island. 


cannot be reserved annually for producing winter fodder on the best and 
safest lines. Farmers whose crops have failed might benefit by studying 
the methods adopted by the leading Bureau members. While some of the 
following operations might appear superfluous (or perhaps only necessary 
where a special effort is required) the general impression is that they 
give the best results. An early start with the preparation of the soil— 
fallowing at least for three months—additional workings (x^loiighing, 
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discing, &c.), but not so deep as to disturb the moisture stored in the 
sub-surface layer to ensure a sweetening and mellowing of the soil and a 
fine tilth for receiving the seed; the use of fertilisers (without a doubt 
the application of superphosphate and a top-dressing with nitrate of 
soda have proved most advantageous); sowing at the right time; and 
last, but not least, using the proper mixtures. Oats and wheat, plus 
legumes, is giving excellent results. Sunrise, Myall, or Mulga oats, with 
Gresley wheat, plus vetches and field peas, gives great bulk and a wonderful 
class of fodder. 

Notes on the Plots. 

Mr, K. Brimstone ,—^Alluvial soil, previous crop oats. Stubble plough’d 
November, 1926; twelve cart loads farmyard manure scattered evenly oyer 
the 2 acres and disced in prior to the first ploughing; ploughed again 
(shallower) January and again in March; after the heavy April rains the 
ground was disced and harrowed; sown 28rd April, top-dressed with i cwt, 
superphosphate and 28 lb. nitrate of soda on 23rd June. 


Winter Fodder Championship Results. 


Competitor. 

Bureau 

Branr'h. 

Podden 

Crown. 

li 

|2s 

1 

hi 

‘SlS 

’oints j 

s 

ik 

\^warded. 

K. Brimalone ... 

Dumaresq 

Island. 

Sunrise oats, Gresley 
wheat, held peas, 
and vetches. 

26i 

14i 

15 

10 

36 

' 

102 

C. Shields 

Mi. George 

Sunrise oats and 
vetches. 

21* 

! 14 

14 

t»i 

34 

93 

A. Smith 

Bandoii 

Grove, 

Myall oats, Gresley 
wheat, field peas, 
and vetches. 

26 

i 

1 

13 


H 

27 

80* 

Leviok 

Taroe Estate 

Sunrise oats, Gresley 
wheat, vetches 

and field peas. 

26 ! 

12 

1« 

I 

1 8 

1 

i 

30 

89 

Bosworth Bros. 

Fosterton ... 

Sunrise oats, Thew 
wheat, field peas, 
and vetches. : 

_1 

28 

14i 

i 14 

j 

-- ~ 

tS! 

19 

86 


Mr, 0, Shields .—Alluvial soil, many years under cultivation. Ploughed 
September, 1926, fallowed till December, ploughed again; disc-harrowed 
several times; ploughed again March and double disc-harrowed; sown after 
heavy rain on 25th April, no fertiliser. 

Mr, A. Smith .—Alluvial soil; in 1926 green maize and fodders. Ploughed 
September; disced and sown to cowpeas, which were fertilised with one bag 
of superphosphate per acre. Poor growth resulted owing to the dry spring, 
and the crop was rolled down and disced in early February, but it grew 
again after the rain. The plot was then ploughed late in February, and 
rolled and disced; disced or spring-toothed occasionally; rolled and shallow 
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ploughed; spring^toothed and sown on 12th April, and afterwards rolled and 
harrowed. Covered by flood on 15th April, which left the surface very hard; 
three and a half bags of fertiliser mixture were applied to the 2 acres. 

Mr. Oeo, Levich ,—^Alluvial soil, previous crop oats. Ploughed December, 
harrowed and rolled; ploughed again end of March or early in April; sown 
13th April; superphosphate applied at 1 cwt. per acre. Heavy rain followed 
and caused considerable washing and caking of the surface. 

Messrs, Bosworth Bros ,—Alluvial soil; had been under lucerne for eight 
years. Ploughed with the disc 8th March and rolled; harrowed after rain 
and spring-toothed after further rain. Double-disc ploughed mid-April and 
rolled; flooded twice mid-April; sown 16th May (spring-toothed in and 
rolled); peas and vetches in rows 2 feet 3 inches apart, the former at 
30 lb. and the latter at 20 lb. per acre. The stand was on the thin side, due 
possibly to the spring-toothing covering some seed too deeply, and to the 
sowing being rather late. 


‘‘Insects of Western North America.’* 

The “Injurious and Beneficial Insects of California” by E. O. Essig, 
of California University, has proved of considerable value to economic 
workers in entomology in New South Wales, but in his more recent work, 
“Insects of Western North America,” the same author has contributed 
more comprehensively to the study of economic entomology, and the volume 
now before us should prove of even greater value to students and workers. 
Some of the species dealt with in the volume as occurring in the western 
part of the United States are also present in New South Wales, while of 
the other insects described by Professor Essig, we have a large number of 
related species that cause somewhat similar damage, so that the issue is of 
considerable interest to this country. 

The work is of an extensive and thorough character, for not only does 
it present the author’s first-hand knowledge and experience, but an attempt 
has been made to glean from the large entomological libraries in the 
western states and throughout America information that might be useful; 
so that the work is a most complete one. 

The book, which is systematically arranged according to the orderni 
consists of twenty-eight chapters and over 1,000 pages. Chapters 1 and t 
are devoted to the various classes of the phylum Arthropoda; chapter 3 to 
general classification of insects, and the remainder of the book, consisting 
of twenty-five chapters, to an account of the insects under their respective 
orders. In each chapter a brief account is given of the order, with useful 
keys to the sub-orders and' families. The more important species are par¬ 
ticularly dealt with, while those of lesser importance are also listed. Short 
descriptions and accounts of the life histories of many species are given, 
and economic significance and controls are indicated where necessary. 

Reference to the various authorities quoted are given throughout the 
book, which thus forms a useful bibliography. The book is copiously illus¬ 
trated with half-tone and line blocks, and should prove a very useful refer¬ 
ence book in our libraries. 

Our copy from the publishers. The MacMillan Company, New York 
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Unit Value of Fertilising Materials. 


The unit values of fertilising ingredients in different manures for 1927 are 
as folloi^s:— 


Nitrogen in nitrates . 

„ ammonium sails . 

„ blood, bones, offal, 

Phosphoric acid in bones, offal, &c, . 

„ (water soluble) in siipei^hosphate 
Potash in sulphate of potash. 


per unit. 
21s. lid. 
168. 6d. 
17s. Id. 
4s. lid. 
5s. 3d. 
6s. 9d, 


To determine the value of any manure the percentage of each ingredient 
is multiplied by the unit value assigned above to that ingredient, the result 
being the value per ton of that substance in the manure. For example, a 
bonedust contains 4 per cent, nitrogen and 20 per cent, phosphoric acid:— 


4 X 17fl. Id. = £3 8s. 4d. = value of the nitrogen fjer ton. 

20 X 4s. lid. = £4 188. 4d. = „ phosphoric aoid j^er ton. 


£8 Gs, 8d. = value of manure per ton. 

It must be clearly understood that the value thus assigned, depending solely 
upon the chemical composition of the manure, does not represent in all cases 
the actual money value of the manure, which depends upon a variety of 
causes other than the composition, and is affected by local conditions; neither 
does it represent the costs incurred by the manufacturer in the preparation, 
such as cost of mixing, bagging, labelling, &c. It is simply intended as a 
standard by which different products may be compared. At the same time 
it has been attempted to make the standard indicate as nearly as possible 
the fair retail value of the manurial ingredients, and it will be found in the 
majority of cases the price asked and the value assigned arc' fairly close.— 
A. A, Ramsay, Chemist, 


Lamb-raising Trials at Cowra Experiment Farm. 

Lincoln-Mehino ewes from Wagga Experiment Farm and Border Leicester- 
Merino ewes from Cowra Experiment Farm were mated with Eyeland and 
Dorset Horn rams at Cowra Experiment Farm and fifteen representative 
lambs from each of the four grou])s were weighed on 31st August, 1927, vith 
the following results:— 

Average weight. 

Lincoln-merino owes (Wagga) Hyeland cross.40 lb. 

Dorset Horn cross . 43*6 lb. 

Border Leicester-Merino ewes (Oowra) Ryeland cross ... 46*4 lb. 

Dorset Horn cross ... 48*4 lb. • 

The Dorset Honi cross lambs looked bigger than the Ryeland cross, and 
also'showed more bloom. The Dorset Horn lambs were inclined to be 
a little “ leggy,” and did not present such a compact, well fleshed carcase 
as the Ryeland lambs. A few lambs from the Wagga ewes had longer and 
coarser wool than the other lambs. The majority of the lambs of each cross 
wore in good condition, sappy and ^dgorous, and there was only a small pro¬ 
portion of lambs that had lost bloom.—A. K. Cantrill, Sheep and Wool 
Instructor. 
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Pedigree Cereal Seed* 

Methods of Production at Experimem' Eabds 
IN New South Wales. 

J. T. PRIDH4M, ILD.A., Plant Breeder. 

In addition to the evolution of new and improved varieties of cereals by 
cross-breeding, the task of laying the foundation for pedigree seed of 
standard varieties tilso devolves considerably on the plant breeder. Xbo 
plant breeder alone naturally has under observation small morphological 
differences between different varieties or different strains of the sa^ne 
variety, and it naturally falls to him to make the first selection of the 
individual plant, the seed of whidi is increased each year until it bcxjoifios 
the pedigree seed which is sold in bulk to farmers from the experiment 
farms. 

Varieties of wheat in recent years seem to be more subject to natural 
crossing than formerly, and it becomes more essential that pedigree or 
pure line selection sliould be carried on, rather than mass selection to pre¬ 
serve the characteristics of the variety. Probably, as tlie result of,this 
natural crossing more than anything else, the standard varieties of wheat 
when grown on largo areas, and when harvested for seed on a large", scale, 
begin to show variations from the standard type after a few years. Some 
of these departures from the original type may actually be so marked as to 
justify a new name. In fact, some well known varieties have Wen produced 
in recent years in New South Wales by selection of these type variations— 
e.g,. Hard Federation, Bena, &c. 

In other cases the amount of morphological variation from the true or 
standard type may not he sufficient to demand a new name, but the han'^est- 
ing of seed of such variations under commercial conditions, combined with 
further natural crossing between them, further accentuates the amount of 
variation shown eventually by a variety, until it becomes a comparatively 
heterogenous mixture. 

This is the condition of fields of wheat which have come under the 
obsert'ation of judges of field wheat competitions, in which the crop is 
assessed partly for purity and truencss to type. This item is rightly re¬ 
garded as of importance, because the pure or pedigreed line of a variety has 
certain diaracteristics which make it adapted to certain environmental con¬ 
ditions, and the purer or more pedigreed a variety is the better it is likely 
to be in productive or yielding capacity under those conditions. 

In the course of the work many plants of a variety are selected, and these 
are subjected to careful tests for yield, purity, type, and other character¬ 
istics, and after elimination of most of them from time to time the best 
pedigree strain is the only one retained. It is this strain that is increased 
for the supply of pedigree seed. 
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As many farmem are appreciating in recent years the value of purity in 
their cereal crops, it is thought that an account of the method of producing 
pedigree seed on tiie experiment farms under idie control of the Department 
would 'be interesting. In particular, the methods followed at Oowra Experi¬ 
ment Parm are described, that being the main cereal breeding farm. 

Methods Adopted at Cowra Experiment Pam. 

The area utilised for the purpose on this farm comprises granite soil, 
varying from a stiff red to a free sandy loam, 21 acres in extent. It is 


I 



stud Rows of Wliest at Co^ra Experiment Fim. 


divided into three seven-acre blocks with subdivision fences, so that they 
can be fed off with sheep, and a rotation of (1) wheat, (2) oats, (3) field 
peas is practised. 

The field peas are usually sown in April in rows 30 to 36 inches apart, 
with 60 lb. superphosphate, at the rate of about 1 busihel per acre. They 
arc cultivated with a two-horse cultivator of the Planet Junior type, and at 
flowering time sheep are turned in to clean up self-sown oats and weeds. 
After a final feeding off, the crop is ploughed in about September, and the 
ground kept clean till the end of April for wheat. Wheat sowing starts 
about the first week in May. The seven-acre area of wheat or oats consists 
of about IJ acres of selected plants in 80-linik rows, and 51 acres of wide 
stud rows 41 feet apart. 
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Selected Plant Rows. 

This area is laid off in beds or sections, the standard length of row being 
30 links, though some head-to-row plots are 15 links long. Paths 4 links 
wide intercept the beds. Each 30-link row is sown with seed of a single 
selected plant, the rows being spaced 2 links apart, A uniform sample of 
seed is sown by hand at the rate of fifty seeds to the row, single seeds being 
dropped about 4J inches apart. A check or standard variety is sown in 
alternate rows. The plots are numbered consecutively, and the sections 



stud Rows of Oats at Cowra Sxpfrimeiit Farm. 


given a distinguishing letter. A, B, C, &c. At every tenth row a white- 
painted iron label is inserted showing the letter and number of such row. 
This enables one to find quickly any variety entered in the field note-book. 
This sowing of these short rows starts early in May and lasts to the end 
of the month or into June in some seasons. Long-season wheats are sown 
early, and quick-growing sorts last. 

Sowings of oata, barley, and rye are also made in this area for breeding 
purposes. 

These short rows are given no fertiliser, as the previous crop of peas 
leaves the soil in a good state of fertility, and the wheeled push hoe used 
for cultivation and weeding assists the growth of the plots, A point is 
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made of sowing all varieties of a given group or class on the same day, in 
order to have uniform conditions. Notes are taken during the growtli of 
the plots, perhaps the most important ‘being tlie date of heading out, which 
is a more reliable index of the earliness of the variety than the date of 
ripening, though that is also recorded. Observations on diseases and field 
defects or good points are noted, and two or three of the best yielding, 
vigorous, early plants are marked in each variety, and heads of these are 
bagged before flowering to ensure self-fertilisation and greater purity. A 
narrow strip of black print is tied just beneath the ear. This is usually 
done before the crop ripens off, because superior looking plants cannot be 
deteetod so well when the plot is quite ripe. 

These selected plants provide the material for increase plots, and are 
harvest^xl separately and tied in a bundle with row letter and number, name, 
and date of harvesting. The small bundles of ^‘selected plants” are hung 
up under cover till there is time to thresh them. The remainder of the row 
is known as selected bulk,” and usually weighs 1 to 1J lb. This constitutes 
the seed for the 6 to 10 chain rows described later. The 30-link rows are 
hand-reaped and tied to stakes in the.fleld, and eventually are threshed 
there. Intermediate check plotn are first cut out, and put up into stocks 
for threshing and weighing later. 

The selected plants are threshed by putting them singly into a stout 
calico bag and beating out the grain on a blocli—no stick or flail is imces- 
sixry. The contents are emptied into a tin basin, the chaff blown away, and 
the grain put into seed envelopes whic^ record the plot number, name of 
variety, date of heading, and of harvesting. When grain is bagged a label 
with name and date is put inside the bag as well as outside. 

Wide Stud Rows. 

The wide stud rows are sown 41 feet apart with selected bulk seed, and 5(J to 
60 lb. superphosphate. Using the ordinary seed drill, sowing is from every 
seventh seed chamlber, the intermediate ones being shut off. In this way 
1 lb. of seed will easily sow a row 10 chains long. For the sake of com¬ 
paring varieties, those of similar season of maturity are sown alongside 
one another. These rows are 6 to 10 chains long, and if a variety is estab¬ 
lished and promising, several rows are sown, partly in order that a larger 
quantity of seed may be raised, and partly to guard against the risk of 
relying on a single mother yflant, whose progeny (in the ease of wheat) 
might 'become impure from natural crossing. Of newly fixed crossbreds or 
introduced sorts one row only is sown. A few rows of field peas are put in 
the oat section to provide seed for next year’s sowings. It is usually found 
necessary to feed off the oats with sheep to reduce the length of straw for 
convenient harvesting. 

A few rows of barley are also sown to supply the limited demand for that 
cereal. The seeding is done in May, usually in two divisions.* The mid- 
season vanarieB are sown early in the month, and the earlier ripening sorts 
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aibout a fortnight later. Varieties resembling each other are grouped as 
far as possible. Cultivating is done when necessary to keep down weeds, 
and we rarely resort to feeding off with sheep. 

For harvesting the long rows of selected bulks of w'heat, oats, and barley, 
we employ a most useful machine designed by Mr. G. S. Gordon, of the 
Research Farm, Werribee, Victoria. It is a miniature stripper, consisting 
of a 3-foot drum with detachable grain box behind, mounted on a frame, 
with li h.p. petrol engine at the rear; the whole is drawn by one horse. 
This madhine does very satisfactory work. The grain, mixed with cavings 
and bits of straw, is emptied into bag’s, wiiich are labelled and tied at the 



A Speeial 8tripp«r Hmeittns 8tu4 S0«4 Oats «t Covrn Expwrliiient Farm. 


mouth. These are carted to a grain shed, and when harvest is over are 
cleaned with a blower ”—a winnowing machine without sieves. The very 
light and small grain is got rid of, though in such widely-spaced rows we 
get remarkably little of that. Such samples do not require grading and 
are handed over to the experimentalist or sent to other experiment farms 
as stud seed, which is sown to raise the ‘‘ stud bulk ’’ seed, which the 
farm manager in turn sows to produce pedigree ” seed for sale to farmers. 
With careful roguing during the season we find this system quite satis¬ 
factory. After stripping is done the machine is set up in the field and used 
ior thrediing small sheaves, which it does exceptionally well. Such samples 
ns are wanted for sowing need further cleaning. 
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Pedigree Seed. 

Every precaution is taken in the selected plant rows, hy bagging the heads 
to ensure self-fertilisation, and in the stud rows by wide spacing, careful 
roguing, and careful harvesting and threshing, to avoid any admixture. 

Stud bulk and pedigree seed are raised by sowing respectively stud and 
stud bulk seed at the rate of 50 to 60 lb. per acre with superphosphate at 
60 lb. per acre. When the stud seed is of a variety sold to farmers and 
grown commercially on the farm, it is sown alongside the stud bulk of that 
variety with a track between or a buffer, which is cut for hay. 

The newer varieties, or those not yet grown in large areas, are so-wn in 
plots I to 2 acres in extent, a buffer plot of hay being sown between each. 
The areas producing stud bulk seed are harvested with a stripper,' and 
winnowed. 

The standard varieties (stud and stud hulk seed being sown in adjacent 
plots) are harvested with a header, the stud seed being dealt with first. 
These areas are from 2 to 12 acres in extent. Afterwards the stud bulks 
are harvested. 

The stud and stud bulk areas are carefully strangered, and much care is 
exercised in cleaning all macliines used in connection with the grading as 
well as harvesting to emsure purity. 

It will thus he soon that a farmer buying pedigree seed from the experi¬ 
ment farm is purchasing what is designed to be the produce of a pure line 
from a single plant selected for trueness to type and variety characteristics, 
kept pure and free from natural cross-fertilisation by bagging, wide spacing, 
roguing, and by careful seeding and harvesting to avoid admixture*. 

This production of i)edigree seed of the standard varieties of v^bcal and 
other cereals on the main exT^eriment farms is ealenlnte<l to have an im¬ 
portant influence on the wheat yields of the State, when it is considered that 
the demand for such seed by farmers catering for the larger pure seel 
business is already much greater than the supply. 


Silage From Spoilt Hay» 

At a recent meeting of the Singleton Sub-district Council of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, Mr. L. C. Dodds, of Bulga, related an interesting experience 
in fodder conservation. Last January he had a large crop of lucerne, but 
rain drenched a considerable quantity of the hay. He therefore dug a 
pit of about 100 cubic yards capacity with the assistance of one man and the 
aid of a scoop, the work taking one day to perform, and into this pit he 
turned about 60 tons of green lucerne and hay, starting with a layer of 
green lucerne and alternating it with the spoilt hay. Water was added when 
filling and the weight of a draught horse was utilised to press the material 
down, while the covering consisted of fence rails and earth heaped on top 
of them. The silage was in perfect condition when opened in August, 
and was fed to milking and dry cows, which did well on it and ate it 
greedily. The crop would have been wasted but for the pit. Mr. Dodds 
estimated that he had conserved sufScient feed for forty head of cattle for 
three months. 
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Soil Drainage and Wheat Yields. 

Some Observations on their Relations. 

B. M. ARTHUR, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

In the 1925 wheat-growing season some very high average yields were 
obtained on the south side of the Macquarie River in the Narromine dis¬ 
trict. The general average of the yields was much above the State or 
district average, and this occurred notwithstanding somewhat adverse 
seasonal conditions, especially during the spring months. 

Of the 52,500 acres under crop, only 4,135 acres were sown on fallowed 
land, which averaged 21 bufiHiels per aore, while the balance, on stnbble, 
returned an average yield of over 15 bus(hels per acre. Much of the latter 
consisted of late sown cro-p on areas which had become waterlogged, with con- 
s(->quent poor geormination results, and also of areas on heavy buddah nnd 
black soil plain country that gave comparatively poor returns. If those 
poor yielding areas were deducted from the total, the average yield of the 
greater percentage of the area would be lifted considerably. 

The area under question lies to the west and south-west of xhe river and 
railway line, and it is tliis locality which it is proposed to bring under 
irrigation and water conservation for stock and domcMic pur]:K>pes, bv 
means of the Bnrrendong dam and Macquarie Vale irrigation scheme. 

Within this area individual yields up to 52 bushels per acre wore ex¬ 
perienced, and averages of from 8 to 12 bags were fretpient, nearly all being 
on stubble land. Good rains, averaging over an inch, were recorded during 
May after a dry autumn, and this allowed April and May sown crops to 
germinate and stool well. 

During June from 8 to 10 inches of rain were recorded between the 18th 
and 22nd, and this abnormally heavy rain apparently thoroughly saturate<l 
the soil and subsoil, but from inquiries made very few cases of water¬ 
logging or of water lying about on the surface occurred. Up to l^th July 
small but frequent showers occurred, but from then on till 30th October 
the aggregate rainfall did not exceed 150 points at any centre, nnd it 
occurred in seven falls, the greatest being about 40 points. 

Now in other localities around Dubuo, Guerie, Peak Hill, and Welling¬ 
ton, where equally good mins were recorded, with even heavier spring rains, 
a considerable amount of waterlogging occurred, germination was very 
patchy and growth spindly, and the ultimate yields were only fair to pocT 
or partial failures. 

I am inclined to the belief that the reason for success in the belt of 
country in the Narromine district is that adequate natural drainage is 
I)rovided, and that all surplus water is can-ied away, leaving the soil 
(which is of a light reddish clay loamy nature, merging gradually at a 
depth of from 6 to 12 inches into an indefinite day subsoil of somewhat 
granular formation) thoroughly saturated, but not containing any free 
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water. This allows of adequate aeration with retention of soil moisture^ 
which in spite of the day conditions waa apparently sufficient to see the 
crops throug'h to matufrity. 

From previous experience on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, I am 
convinced that the factor of paramount importanoe in regard to growing 
crops for fodder or for grain under irrigation is good natural soil drainage, 
and in view of the possible extension of irrigation to the land under ques¬ 
tion in the Narromine district for the production of fodder resen^<»s of 
cereal crops, lucerne, &c., to be used during periods of drought, I have 
thought fit to hiring under notice the results obtained during this past year, 
under seasonal conditions which are quite comparable to the land having 
been irrigated during June. 

Under a sound system of fallowing, and given a seasonable average rain¬ 
fall during the fallowing period, it is reasonable to expect that this class of 
country should yield more than average retuims, as was instanced by the 
increased average yield of 6 bushels per acre obtained in the 1925 season. 

It is feasible that this belt of country, if brought under irrigation, would 
fully respond to minimum irrigation, combined with maximum cultivation, 
which (with small costs for water rights) would tend to make the growing 
of cereal crops for fodder production a profitable venture, without taking 
into consideration tlie economic side of the question. 

Provided a soil, rich enough in humus content, has good retentive powers 
and porosity or high capillarity, the presence of good natural drainage has 
several advantages, namely:— 

(1) Freedom from waterlogging, with its consequent poor germination 
results, due to bacterial inactivity. 

(2) Thorough aeration of the soil, allowing increased availability of 
plant foods. 

(3) The maintenance of good physical condition under irrigation prac¬ 
tices. 

(4) The soil may be worked more easily. 

(5) Less time is lost, as the ground may be worked shortly after rains 
or irrigation. 

(6) (Drops are not inclined to miake rank growth, lodge, and bo difficult 
to harvest. 


Instruction in Bbb-kbeping. 

The Department has completed arrangements for holding the usual summer 
school in apiculture at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. The school will 
be run from 4th to 20th January, and will be open to applicants of either 
sex over sixteen years of age. A fee of £3 lOs. (including board and 
lodging) will be charged for the course of instruction, which will cover all 
branches of practical work, and include a series of lectures dealing fully 
with the various aspects of bee-keeping. 

Prospectus and application forms may be obtained from the Under Secre¬ 
tary, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, to whom all inquiries should bo 
addressed. 
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Farmers* Field Days around Gunnedah« 

Some of the Impeessioks Gleaked. 

W. H. BROWN, Editor of Publicationf. 

Crops that promise to yield eig-ht, nine, or even ten bags of wheat to the 
acre on rainfalls during the grooving period ranging from 160 or 170 points 
to something leas than 3 inches, were shown by members of the branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau in the Gunnedah district to one another during a 
sorioH of Farmers’ Field Days in the early part of October of the present 
year. 

Failures abound in the district, unfortunately, and thousands of acres of 
Mheat have had to bo fed off because the crops would not mature payabb' 
grain. Yet here an<l there—and not insignificant in tlie total niimbor- -are 
cr(jps that would liave lieen reckomid good in a thoroughly favourable season, 
while there arc a score or more where the cultural methods have been so 
sound that five, six, and seven bags would have been harvested had not the 
scarcity of fecnl compelled farmers to feed off the cereals so heavily as to 
seriously reduce the prospects of grain. 

Such a season affords abundant and undeniable evidence that wheat- 
growing in the nortli-wi^t is a r<»asonably assured proposition even under 
adverse conditions. It is a good while, perhaps, since anyone was bold 
enough to hazard that wheat cannot he grown in that part of the State, 
but then* ar(‘ still those who regard it as risky.” Their doubts should 
surely be set at rest by the logic of crops 3 feet high, promising yields of 
to 30 bushels per acre, in a season when from sowing time till llie middle 
of Septembejr the rainfall has been almost insignificant. And these are not 
^mall pockets in favoured positions. Farms on which 300 to 5CK) aert'^ and 
mure were sown will strix> perhaps half and evtni more than half their areas 
for payable yields. Nor is the present season isolated in this respf^ct, for 
in 1925, on a rainfall of a little over 3 inches during growth crops averaging 
six or eight bags per acre were harvested on many farms growing 300 and 
400 acres of wheat. The plain fact is, providing sound cultural metho<ls 
arc adopted, the right varieties are grown, and seed of g<->od quality is used, 
the north-west will g^row wheat with very reasonable certainty of profit. 
Indeed, so true is this that the expansion of the industry is inevitii'ble, for 
there are thousands of acres of land still under the native forest or partially 
cleared that smile fertility at the passer-by. 

The series of Farmers^ Field Days referred to above attracted as many 
as twenty-two e^rs on one day, and fourteen on another, and though the 
numbers on the other days w'ere smaller, due to many farmers being busy 
hand-feeding stock or otherwise engaged owing to the adversity of the 
season, an undercurrent of interest was still manifest. The branches of the 
Bureau at Nea 8i<lmg and Carara, Mary^s Mount, Basin Plain, Emerald 
Hill, Willala, Nobby Rock, and Dunadec Creek all exhibited the keenest 
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interest in the tour, and many cars took part for more than one day. Some¬ 
thing like 100 people were present on the first day of the tour, and on this, 
as on the other days, luncheon was partaken of at pre-arranged points, 
whither the ladies had brought ample stocks of good things. Among those 
who followed the programme consistently was a small party of officers of 
the Department of Agriculture, including Mr. H. C. Stening, Chief In¬ 
structor, and Mr. McCauley, Agricultural Instructor for the district. 

Long and Short FaUowing. 

If one would know the secret of the excellent yields obtained on a num¬ 
ber of farms, several factors must be taken into consideration. First, it 
must be pointed out that as the rainfall in the north-west is chiefly a summer 
one, it is possible to adopt a modification of the long fallowing systenn that 
u winter rainfall imposes upon Riverina farmers. In short, while the winter 
fallow is highly desirable as a means of controlling disease®, weeds, &c., 
and of allowing the soil to store up plant food, a short summer fallow^ 
consisting of the working of the soil immediately after liarvost, can be made 
a regular feature of wheat-growing in the northorn portion of the wheat 
belt. Hence, the up-to-date north-western farmer is usually found with one- 
tldrd of his cultivation under winter fallow, one-third under wheat growing 
on land that was winter fallowed, and one-third under wheat on land that 
was short summer fallowed. 

Which of these two systems is the better it is perhai)s difficult to say, 
for the conditions of different seasons may favour either one or other, but 
speaking generally the long fallow is the safer practice. Out of four or five 
particularly fine crops in the Qunnedah district this year, two in particular 
were on long fallow. Mr. J. Cavanagh, with two blocks of Clarendon, each 
exceeding 120 acres, estimated to run nine to ten bags, and Mr. C. H. 
Beeson, with 80 acres of Duri, Bobin, and Waratab, the three varieties pro¬ 
mising almost equally well, both had prepared their land by long fallow. 
On the other hand, the eroi]:)s of Mr, Tvey at Carara (Hard Federation) and 
of Messrs. Clark Bros, at Willala (Waratah and Bena), promising almost if 
not quite as well, were both on short fallow. 

The best fanners in the north-west consistently practice long fallow and 
short fallow alternately; ‘‘two years in and one year out,” tiiey say, and 
the results this year on the whole favour die long fallow. Messrs. L. 
Hathway and Son, W'ood Bros., and J. Cavanagh may be numbered among 
these, but there are those who prefer short fallow because their interest in 
shec^p is greater than in wheat, and they consider the loss of feed by long 
fallowing is not justified. Men like Messrs. A. Campbell and F. Foster in the 
Mary's Mount area fully realise the value of early preparation, however, 
and they start work in view of the next crop immediately harvest is over. 

Mr. C. H. Beeson indicated the importance of getting things going early. 
He chiefly practises long fallow, but also utilises the shorter preparation, 
liust summer 527 points of rain fell in December with him, and the organi¬ 
sation of his farm was so complete that he was able to start the tractor at 
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work at once, and working long hours he had the whole of his wheat land 
for the next crop ('both long and short fallow) in good condition within a 
week or two. When it is remembered that 242 points of rain also fell in 
January, and 329 points in April, and that the rainfall during the growing 
period on this farm was only 384 points, it is manifest that it is the 
summer rains consented by the summer working that have been responsible 
for the expectation of crops of seven or eight to ten bags i>cr acre over the 
whole farm. 


The Soik of the District 

I'he wheat soils of the north-west occur chiefly in ridges that lie to llie 
east and west of the main line of railway. They consist mainly of red to 
chocolate loams, with numerous outcrops of gravel. To the north of Gun- 
nedah and in a few other localities a light grey sandy loam occurs. 

Thcjse various soils are all of good fertility and capable of retaining 
moisture well, and they require rather different treatment from heavier soils. 
On account of their freer working nature, the necessity for a cloddy sur¬ 
face does not occupy the attention of farmers. 

The lighter red soils must be worked with care, however, for it is neces¬ 
sary to ensure a compact seed-bed. This means that the ploughing for a 
long fallow may be deep (it should, in fact, bo 3 or 4 or even 5 inches deep) 
because time is then allowed for rain, cultivating implements, and sheep 
to reduce the worked soil to a close contact with the subsoil. With several 
of the host farmers in the Ounnedah district this is a cardinal principle, and 
their crops this season advertise the soundness of their methods. On the 
other hand, when these lighter soils are being worked up for the short 
fallow referred to above, only shallow cultivation must be practised, other¬ 
wise the contact of the surface soil with the subsoil will be disturbed and a 
loose seed bed be obtained in which the crop will usually make but poor 
growth. Hence, while the mouldboard plough is preferred for the first 
working on the long fallow, implements like the sx)ring-tooth cultivator, disc 
cultivator, or rigid tine cultivator are more suitable for the first operation 
on short summer fallow. Wood Bros, especially attached importance to the 
compacting of the seed-bed; they stated that after working winter fallow to 
tlie full ploughing depth with the springtooth cultivator for the first time, 
they use the same implement for a shallower working and attach a harrow 
to it to pack the soil. 

The handling of tlie deep chocolate loams has to be quite different. The 
compacting of surface and subsoil proceeds but slowly on such land, and 
deep ploughing is therefore unsatisfactory, even in the case of long fallow¬ 
ing. The self-mulching character of thase soils allows the working to be of 
the lightest, and though they demand judgment they can be inexpensively 
prepared. 

The Place of Snperphosphate. 

It needs no enlargement that superphosphate has but a small place in 
wheat-growing in the north-west. Tor long the results of the trials seemed 
to be definitely against it, but latterly a few farmers have been using it 
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vv^ith axivantage on light soils. Mr. W, Manning at Ourlewis applied 40 lb. 
of high-grade superphosphate on experiment plots and on ordinary farm 
crops last April, and the marked difference in the growth where the manure 
drill missed was suiffoient proof of its value on his farm. Even where a 
crop had been eaten right out, the difference in the num'ber of roots remain¬ 
ing on manured and unmanured areas could be plainly seen. Not far away 
Messrs. Wood Bros, used snxierphosphate on several areas, and with an 
advantage of quite 3 bushels on a pure seed plot of Hard Federation. A 
crop of WarataJti manured with 40 lb. sui)erpho6phate showed a marked 
difference over an unmanured area, and the remark was made that the 
difference was even greater before the rain of a week previous. Messrs. 
Wood Bros, stated that they valued this fertiliser especially for the in¬ 
creased straw it produced, and the consequently better “ bum ” they got 
after harvest. 


Pure Seed and the Right Varieties. 

AnotVier essential to good results in this part of the State is good seed. It 
is of no less importance, of course, throughout the whole of the wheat areas, 
but it is only within quite recent years that its importanco has realty come 
home to farmers here. Not long ago. varieties like Steinwedel, Fetleration, 
Cumberland, &e., were common, but to-day Waratah. Canberra, Hard 
Federation, and Clarendon all have their followers, and suoli varieties as 
Early Bird, Bobin, Currawa, Aussie, and Gluyas Early are Ixing grown on 
quite a nu!m'l>or of farms. Moreover, there is keen interest in tlie behaviour 
of different varieties on different soils, and it is realised that close attention 
in this matter is essential. For instance, Mr. C. H. Beeson at Norrnanstone 
Well finds Flarly Bird one of his best varieties, while Mr. J. W. McDonald, 
at Emerald Hill, does not find it satisfactory at all. Per contra, Mr. 
Mcnonald does well with Aussie, and so does Mr. L. Pryor, away north of 
Gunnedah on a quite different class of soil, but Mr, Beeson gets only 
disappointing results from it. 

The quality and purity of the seed is another factor that is now appre¬ 
ciated. To this the Department has certainly been a notable contributor. 
The practic'c of supplying limited parcels of x)ure seed to various branches 
of the Bureau for the purpose of the production of seed for the use of 
members directed a great deal of attention to the matter of quality in 
itself. Several illustrations could be quoted, but an outstanding one of the 
tour round Giinnedah was afforded on the farm of Messrs. Stanger Bros. 
Nine years ago they obtained seed of Hard Federation from Cowra Experi¬ 
ment Farm and they have consistently grown from that strain ever siiico; 
but last season they procured another parrel of the same variety from the 
same farm. This year the two were to be seen growing alongside one 
another, and the advantage of the recent introduction was most apparent. 
Other cases could be quoted, for many pure seed plots are to be seen now 
ill the north-west, and wherever conapa^isons can be made farmers are 
impressed with the importance of having the best seed obtainable. 
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The depth at which the seed is sown is also a point to which good farmers 
give attention. If the moisture is fairly deep, then the seed should ibe 
planted well down on it, even to 3 inches deep, but where the seed bed is dry 
it is well to sow as near the surface as possible. Two plots were pointed out 
on one farm, on one of which the seed had been planted fairly deep on the 
moisture, while on the other it had heen sown quite Shallow, though there 
was moisture a bit below. The first crop was well headed, dense, and even, 
and probably three weeks earlier than the other, which was not nearly so 
attractive to the eye. One would probably yield eight bags and the other 
six. Mr. Ivey, at Carara, related that he started sowing 2 inches deep—ust 
enough to place the seed on the moisture, and as the work went on and the 
soil became drier he made his planting a bit decGper. 

The quantity of seed used per acre varies considerably. At the Ourlewis 
end of the district from 37 lb. to 45 lb. was chiefly used this season, but 
further west the sowing was rather heavier, and on the northern side of 
Gunnedah 65 lb. to 70 lb. was employed by Mr. L. Pryor for a crop of 
Clarendon. 

The Vahe of Sheep--and of Oats* 

A factor of much value on the wheat farm is a flock of sheep. Kot only 
do they turn the stubble and the weed growth on fallows to account, but they 
help to compact the soil, and can sometimes be u8€m 1 with advantage to 
check a too forward crop. In the present season many crops have been fed 
right off, of course, but on many more feeding off has greatly reduced tlu' 
yield. Ft^eding off should be limited to the early growth of a crop, but 
when pastures are failing for want of rain, choice must be made between the 
sheep and the crop, and generally the choice is in favour of the former. 
What is most interesting, however, is that, though the rainfall during 
growth in a few places reached 3 inches, and in many places did not rea^di 2 
inches, grazing has been obtained for two, three, and even four weeks, and 
yet crops of three and four and even five bags of grain will be harvested. 

These facts should turn farmers to the question—“Is there any other 
crop that will provide the same or more grazing, and will enable the wheat 
to be harvested to the beet advantage?’^ 

To that question the Department of Agriculture has an answer—it is 
tlie one word, Oats.” As Mr. J. T. Pridham (who has done so much with 
oats in this State, and who was himself of the party that visited Gunnedah) 
told several farmers: Oats are a better crop for feeding off because they 
i'ive a greater bulk of feed of better quality.” And experience is beginning 
to confirm this with many farmers in the Gunnedah section, 

Messrs. Wood Bros, at Ourlewis, for instance, had 30 acres of Mulga this 
year, on which they fed 400 ewes for one month and also ran twenty-three 
horses at intervals; the stock were removed for five weeks and were then 
turned on again, and the large stock have been there intermittently ever 
since; early in October, following rain during the last week in September, 
there was again a nice shoot. Mr. J. Cavanagh had a series of experiment 
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plots with this cereal, wihich had been sown at the rate of 1 bushel per acre 
on 22nd April after a short fallow. The plots were fed off twice and rolled 
between, and early in October they presented a most attractive appearance. 
Buddah was the earliest variety of all, but Myall and Mulga were not far 
behind, and Guyra was still green enough to promise good development. 
Messrs. Stanger Bros, pointed out a pure seed plot of about 3 acres of 
Mulga on which they shcyjherded 70 siheep per acre for one week in June, 
and a little later the same sheep again for two days; yet a yield of nine to 
ten bags of grain was expected at the time of the inspection. Not far away 
the same farmers had 22 acres of the same variety, on which they lambed 120 
ewos, grazing them over it for some six weeks, and also ran twenty head of 
draughts every night, four milking cows, and nine poddies. In October the 
large stock were still on this crop, which had been well worth sowing for 
its grazing alone. 

I^d always have a bit of oats now, especially for feeding off for sheep,” 
said Mr. C. Boyer as the party walked away from oat variety plots on his 
farm at Wynella. Bclar, Mulga, and Gidgee in that order were the best 
looking at this centre, but the crop had made an impression upon him as 
fcfcd that he will not forget. 

Think of those facts, farmers of the north-west who have had to feed off 
wheat this year! On rainfalls of 2 to 3 inches during growth, a cereal 
supplies weeks of grazing for the sheep and larger stock, does it at a 
minimum of cost, and in greater abundance than wheat. Sow a few acres 
ahead of your wheat next year, and see if it is not so. The plots in your 
district will indicate the best variety for your conditions! 

Silage as a Stand-by. 

Even with oats, however, it is possible for a farmer to be short of feed 
for his stock, and conservetl fodder in some form is essential. Around 
Gunnedah an interest was found in the subject of the conservation of oats 
in small grain silos, and it will not be long before progressive farmers in the 
district will be following the example of some of the Riverina and central- 
western men in this respect. 

Several farmers were able to tell the immense advantage silage had been 
to them in the long dry spell that they hope is now ended. 

Messrs. L. Hathway and Son conserved 200 tons of oaten silage in 
August, 192i5, in one paddock on their farm at Curlewis and 120 toms ir 
another pit some distance away. ' They had scooped out a depression ab(mt 
2 feet 6 inches deep, hauled the oats in, and .stacked them in sheaf until 
aboTit 6 feet above soil level, finally covering the whole in with soil. The pit 
has now sunk to a total depth of about 4 ft. 6 in. and the sample of silage is 
a capital one, though some loss occurred where the oats were not completely 
covered and where sheep had got at the stack and pulled the cover away. On 
this reserve a flock of 500 sheep was fed for sixteen weeks, while 300 ewes 
were lambed in a 90-acre ])addock, where they were fed sHage. Not a 
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ewe was lost, and 93 iier cent, of lambs were marked. The lambs were topped 
off on oat and wheat crops, and were also fed a little grain. They were even¬ 
tually trucked to Homebuah and sold cut up to 22s. 7d., averaging 19s. lOd., 
and as there was still no likelihood of shortage of feed, another line of 
sheep was bought in at Qs. 

Messrs. Norrie Bros., members of Mary^s Mount branch, last year ensiled 
about 200 tons of feed from 50 acres of wild oats and self-sown wheat. The 
pit, which is 60 feet long by 24 feet wide at the top and 24 feet by 18 feet 
on the bottom, was sunk in a week and filled as convenient during a period 
of two months, after which it was covered with soil, and to-day, though 
portion has been fed out, the silage is of the finest quality, containing all 
the natural succulence and feeding value. 

Mr, L. Pryor, of Jthe Nobby Bock branch of the Bureau, last year con¬ 
served 200 tons of Skinless barley in an old gravel pit on his farm, and now 
has silage of excellent quality. Originally it was stacked 13 feet high, but 
has settled until now it gives a cutting face of 6 to 7 feet. This fodder has 
been in use over since February, sufficient being carted out daily for the 
sheep to just clean up. For some time 400 sheep were fed in this way, and 
though the material had coat no more than 2s. to store, 35 tons of it have 
been sold at £2 lOs. per ton, and there are still 80 to 90 tons on hand. 

What, it may be asked, would these farmers have done without tbesc 
reserves which foresight liad provided them with? If in one sense the 
commercial result can be worked out, there has been a profit that no calcu¬ 
lation can put a value on. 

It is only a few of the outstanding impressions that it has beem possible 
to discuss in the foregoing paragraphs. There was much more most inter¬ 
esting and valuable material available, hut it might perhaps be saimmarised 
by the remark that the progressive farmers are the successful ones, and that 
the man who Avould be numbered among the latter will find the company 
of the former well worth cultivating. Hence the Department’s advice to 
farmers in that districts is: Join the Agricultural Bureau I To the many 
who g(‘neronsly afforded information and help the thanks of the officers of 
the Department are cordially tenderod. 


Top-dressing Old Cultivated Land. 

The practice of top-dressing old cultivated land that has been temporarily 
left out of the cropping areas is proving beneficial, in tliat more stock are 
able to be grazed on the land and that those stock are kept in better health 
and development. As an instance, four fields were top-dressed with 1 cwt. 
of 46 per cent, superphosphate per acre during June, 1926, and although 
they were not fully grazed and wore still carrying a lot of feed on 31st 
March, the fields had by that time carried 1.47 sheep per acre for the 
year—quite half a sheep per acre better than for the previous season when 
they had been full grazed.—L. J. Cook, in the South Australian Journal of 
Agriculture, 
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A Concrete Water Tank* 


N. L. JONES, Supervising Architect. 

Numerous applications reach the Department for plans and specifications 
of a concrete tank capable of containing a reasonable quantity of water.* 
The accompanying plans provide for a circular tank with a capacity of 
10,000 gallons, the diameter being 16 feet, and the walls 8 feet high and 
5 inches thick. 


The materials required for the construction of such a tank are:— 


Cement ... ... . 

Sand . 

Metal . 

I in. diameter deformed Hteel ... 

No. 8 fence wire. 


21 tons. 

OJ cubic yardp. 

10 

64 15-fl. lengths, 16 8-ft. lengths, and 32 
5»ft. lengths. Total weight, 4 jewt. 
22 10-ft. lengths. Total weight, 17 lb. 


Use Good Materiab. 

The cement should preferably carry a Government test certificate, and 
the sand should be clean and sharp, and free from vegetable matter. The 
metal should be of a hard stone, such as blue metal, and sandstone or similar 
soft stones should be avoided if possible. The metal should be broken and 
uniformly graded between J-inch and 2-inch sizes. 



The concrete should be composed of one part cement, three parts sand, 
and six of metal. It should be mixed on a wooden or other suitable plat* 
fonn, turned twice in a dry state, and twice while water is being added, and 
it should be placed in position immediately it is mixed and thoroughly 
tamped in and around the reinforcements. 
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The cement mortar should consist of one part cement to two parts sand, 
and should be mixed in small batches^ used immediately it is mixed, and 
protected with bags or tlie like from sun, frost, and wind after it has been 
spread. 



Orotf Seetlon of TmIu 


Patting Down the Floor. 

Construction should commence with the clearing of a foundation by 
stripping the turf off the selected area, and grading carefully to obtain 

a perfectly level and even surface. The floor 



Dttoll Seetion of Wall. 


will consist of a bed of concrote 5 inches thick. 
Just within the outer edge, where the tank 
wall will rest, a V-shaped depression should he 
formed by removing the wet concrete to pro¬ 
vide a key for the mortar joint. The floor will 
require to be reinforced, and twenty-two 10- 
feet lengths of No. 8 fencing wire may be laid 
at right angles to each other, so as to form 
12-inch square meshes. For the outer edge of 
the floor, a further reinforcement should be 
I)rovided, consisting of thirty-two 5-feet 
lengths of l-inch steel rod, which sliould be 
laid i>ointiDg towards the centre. 

Constraction of Walk. 

The walls should also be 5 inches thick, 
bonded to the tank floor with a bed of cement 
mortar, not less than i inch thick, su(;h bond¬ 
ing to be carefully placed before the concrete is 
poured over it, to prevent leakage at this point. 

The construction of the wall should l>e 
carried out by means of forms, which should 
be of such solid construction that tliey will 
not yield under the pressure of tamping. Nor 
should they be removed from the poured con¬ 
crete unitil the latter has set sufficiently to 
withstand the strain of fixing the forms for the 
next lift. 
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The walls will require to be reinforced with |-inch steel rods, lashed to 
vertical rods of the same material, and lapped not less than 18 inches at the 
ends. The ends of each horizontal rod must be hooked. 

Immediately the wall or ring is cast, the whole of the interior should be 
rendered i inch thick with cement mortar, which should be floated and 
trowelled to a smooth surface, the angle at floor and wall being cupped. 
This work should be commenced and completed the same day, and pro¬ 
tected with a suitable covering as mentioned above. All rendering must be 
done while the concrete is still green.” 

The exterior of the wall need not be rendered, but all holes should be 
pointed up and worked with a wood float while the concrete is “ green.” 

Bonding New and Old Concrete. 

It may happen that during the construction of the walls of the tank the 
work has to be temporarily abandoned for one reason or another. In such 
cases we are confronted with the question of bonding the new concrete 
with the older concrete that has set during the stoppage of work. To make 
a good junction l>etween the old and new concrete it will be necessary, first, 
to scrape and sweep off all loose particles and dust, thoroughly soak the 
old concrete with water, and then apply a bed of cement mortar |-incb 
thick on the old concrete, immediately before the new concrete is placed. 
This will obviate leakages, which are almost sure to occur if this precaution 
18 not adopted. The ideal, of course, is to pour the whole of the concrete 
in one operation, but this is hardly practicable in most cases. 


^‘Foeest Insects and Timber Borers ” 

This work, by Mr. W. W. Froggatt, may be regarded as a continuation of 
‘‘ Forest Insects of Australia ” by the same author. It consists mainly uf 
a series of papers that have already been published in the Australian 
Forestry Journal, illustrating the work on which Mr. Froggatt was engage<l 
during the latter part of his labours as special forest entomologist to tlie 
Forestry Commission of !New South Wales. 

First hand experience of the handling of timber has convinced this 
author that the problems of protection of these valuable products from the 
depredations of insect pests are. not insurmountable—indeed, they are 
already solved, and Mr. Froggatt regards the solutions as quite commer¬ 
cially practicable. The interest that is now taken in re-afforestation is likely 
to be attended by an increase rather than a decrease of infestations, and 
the work that has been done in NTew South Wales in the last few years is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance and value. 

Over fifty species are dealt with in this work, notes on their life histories 
and habits, brief descriptions of each species, and accounts of the damage 
done being presented. The book is well illustrated with line drawings by 
Miss E. A. King, and should be a most useful introduction for future 
workers. 

Published by the Government Printer, Sydney. 
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Field Experiments with Maize* 

Grafton Experiment Farm. 


R. J. BAVIDiSON, Experimentalist, Grafton Experiment Farm. 

Time of Plooglimg for Early Maize. 

This experiment was continued during the past season. The object is to 
ascertain the effect on yield of ploughing in .April, in June, and in August 
for maize sown in late August or early September. The plots were located 
on the same site as in the previous year, on black alluvial soil. 

A good rainfall was experienced from April until the middle of July, 
and the initial ploughing of the April and June ploughed plots was per¬ 
formed under satisfactory conditions. Dry weather followed and prevailed 
until December. The entire rainfall consisted of light showers, and was 
hopelessly inadequate. The August-ploughed plot, when worked up, was dry. 

The plots were planted on 1st September. Germination was slow and 
unsatisfactory, and the young crop was considerably damaged by cut¬ 
worms. The whole of the experiment was disc cultivated and replanted, but 
with no better results. The dry spell eventually broke on Yth December, 
and enabled a successful planting to be made. 

The incidence of the rainfall was as follows:— 


April (from 10th) ... 

Points. 

... 37 

November 


Points 
... Nil 

May. 

... 301 

December 


... 760 

June. 

... 227 

January 


... 1,363 

July. 

... U5 

February 


... 56 

AugURt . 

... 72 ; 

March. 


... 321 

September . 

... 61 j 

April. 


... 334 

October . 

... 76 1 

May . 


... Nil 


Plots 1 and 4 (checks) were ploughed on 10th April and harrowed on 
28th July. 

Plot 2 was ploughed on 11th June and harrowed on 28th July. 

Plots 1, 2, 3, and 4 were ploughed on 12th August, rolled and harrowtjd 
on 23rd August, harrowed on 30th August. 

Learning variety was planted with a maize-dropper on 7th December, 
three grains every 32 inches, in rows 4 feet apart. No fertiliser was used. 
Abundant moisture and high temperatures resulted in a good germination, 
and promoted rapid and vigorous growth, apparently equal in all plots. 

The growing crop was rolled and harrowed on 24th December, inter-row 
cultivated on 29th December, disc-hilled on 12th January, and the middles 
cultivated on 3rd February. The weather during growth was warm, with 
frequent 'showers until the grain was well set, and from then till maturity 
conditions were most favourable for the ripening of the grain and for 
harvesting. 
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Harvesting was carried out on 11th and 13th June with the following 
results:— 



Vield per acre 



Value of 
decrease. 

I^ess cost, * 



Treatment in order of merit. 

based on 

1 pt^rcentage. 

Decrease, j 

j 

extra 

cultivation, j 

Nett loss. 


bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

1 £ s. d. 

‘ £ s. d. i 

£ s. 

d. 

1. April ploughed . 

104 

44 

... 


Average of checks. 


2. Juno ploughed . 

91 

15 

12 

29 

! 3 3 1 

1 

Nil ! 

1 

3 3 

1 

3. August ploughed. 

90 

35 

14 

8 

1 

3 « 0 

0 11 el 

i ; 

2 14 

() 


Valuations:—Maize, 48. 8d. per bus.; second ploughing, 10s. per acre; 
harrowing, Is. 6d. per acre. 

The April-ploughed plot showed a substantial increase in yield and 
profit over the others. Between the June and August ploughed plots there 
was a difference of only 35 lb., which was in favour of the former. The 
comparatively favourable yield of the August-ploughed plot may bo 
attributed to the four months’ fallow which it received as a result of dcdayed 
seeding, and to the excellent season which followed. 

The greater financial loss on the June-ploughed plot was due to the extra 
harrowing in July and second ploughing in August, which, as the season 
turned out, served no useful purpose, and simply incurred unnecessary 
expense. 


Autumn Top-deessing of Ieeigablb Pasture 

Although top-dressing lucerne with superphosphate has for some time been 
a definite part of the farm operations at Yanco Experiment Farm, the 
practice has in recent years l)een extended to include pastures. With 
the object of inoviding late winter and early spring feed for the dairy herd, 
the cow paddocks, which had only a very thin stand of lucerne, were top- 
dressed with superphosphate at the rate of 200 lb. per acre in the autumu 
(April). • 

From May to mid-August only 3i inches of rain fell—nearly 6 inches 
fell in the same period last year—and yet periodical light grazings were 
obtained, the lucerne providing the bulk of the feed. On 18th August the 
paddocks received the first irrigation since top-dressing, and the natural 
plant growth, chiefly trefoil, that resulted was phenomenal. The rapidity 
with which the groMd)h came away can be imagined from the fact that the 
paddocks were fit to graze on 5th September; one paddock of 3 acres 
carried twenty-two milking cows for a period of seven days, and it was not 
then completely eaten out. 

These results indicate the possibility of obtaining a growth of natural 
pasture in early spring by the top-dressing of irrigable paddocks in the 
autumn, more especially in years such as the present one, when a low 
winter rainfall is recorded and suitable grazing for milking cows is scarce.— 
A. C. Orman, Experimentalist, Yanco Experiment Farm. 
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Farm Forestry* 

II. Petnciplbs op Tree Planting. 

K, H. ANDERSON, B.Sc.(Agr«), Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 

Tree planting is not a haphazard operation> but is subject to certain 
definite rules and considerations. An understanding of the main factors 
governing the growth, vigour, and distribution of trees is a necessary 
requirement. Tree growth is influenced by the countless and varied pro* 
cesses which affect all living matter, but the chief factors may be grouped 
under the following headings:—(1) Climate; (2) soil; (3) density of 
stand or planting. 

CUmate. 

Climate is the primary governing factor limiting tree growth. It is a 
wide term, embracing many factors, the principal being rainfall, tem¬ 
perature, altitude, and degree of wind experienced. In considering the 
effect of rainfall 3 points must be taken into account, viz., the total average 
annual rainfall, the minimum annual rainfall, and the nature of its dis¬ 
tribution throughout the year. 

In New South Wales the average annual rainfall varies from 10 inche*^ 
at Broken Hill to 64 inches at Kiandra, and there is a corresponding 
adaptation of tree life to meet the needs of the locality. The minimum 
rainfall experienced in a given district is frequently a more important 
condition in tree-planting work than the average rainfall. In ordinary 
crop production a severe drought at the worst only results in the loss ot’ 
the growth bf one or two years, but in forestry work a similar drought may 
cause the destruction of trees which have taken many years to reach their 
X)re8ent stage of development. Some tree species prefer a winter rainfall, 
while others do best where the rainfall comes mainly during the summer 
months. 

Temperature also limits tree life to a marked extent, the wide range 
of temperature of the western plains imposing very severe restrictious 
on i)laiit growth. The snow or white gum {EvcaJyptus coriacea) grows 
on the bleak, cold plateaux of the dividing ranges, while many species 
will only flourish in the warm, sheltered, coastal gullies. 

The degree of frost to be expected is another important consideration, 
as many species are peculiarly susceptible to frost injury. The main 
damage is done in the young stages of growth, particularly to seedlings, and 
species otherwise suitable for certain districts where fairly heavy frosts 
occur cannot be grown successfully unless given special protection. Frosts 
also affect older trees by freezing the ground and making the soil mois¬ 
ture unavailable, so that a condition similar to drought is established. 
This condition, however, is rare under New South Wales conditions. 
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Many species show a decided preference for a certain range in elevation^ 
and will not descend, or ascend, as the case may be, below or above a certain 
altitude. Many of the tableland species do not descend to the coastal areas, 
and similarly the coastal species generally show* a reluctrance to ascend above 
a given contour line. The effect of elevation merely as a physical factor 
is probably small, but it is intimately associated with other influences 
such as temperature, exposure, <krc., from which it is difBcult to separate. 

The degree of wind experienced has a limiting effect on tree growth, 
and places subject to high winds do not provide optimum conditions for 
arboreal development. Apart from the direct damage done in breaking 
or uprooting trees, the available moisture supply is depleted by evaporation 
and transpiration. Surface rooting species are particularly liable to 
damage. Some species, however, are able to make comparatively good 
devektpment. altlunigh subject to high and frequent wind. The Norfofv 
Island Pine, which is deservedly popular for beach and coastal planting, 
stands a good deal of wind exposure. 

Soil. 

Scul <‘ondition6 must he regarded from both chemical and physical stand¬ 
points. As mentioiK'd in a previous arti<*le, a chemically rich soil is not 
an essential for tree growtli, altliough certain species %vill not roach their 
best development except on ri<*h fertih* Noils. Very little mineral matter 
is removed in the wood itself, and provided the leaf litter is returned to 
the soil, the growth of trees demands comparatively little mineral sub¬ 
stance from the ^o^l, Certain spe<*ies flourish equally well on drift sands 
and ricli volcanic soils, hut other t;p(»Hes demand a more uniform type of 
soil of moderate fertility. Speaking generally then, although a chemically 
pc»or soil will not grow rrery type of tree, yet there are few soils which, by 
reason of their chemical pf»verties, will not grow .some type of tree. 

Some species .show a decided ]>refererice for certain geological formations; 
the Turpentine (Syncarpia laurifolia) is practically restricted to the 
Wianamatta shale, and there is a close correlation between the range of 
many other specif^ and soil types. 

The physical character of the .soil is, however, a much more importajit 
factor. Thin, rocky soils will not gr<»w g<u><l treics, and a fair depth of soil 
is necessary for proper development. Apart from depth, the main con¬ 
siderations from a phy.sical standpoint are texture, atTation, moisture 
c(>nlent, and nature (»f the suhsoil. Some species demand a loose, porous 
soil, others a friable loam, while a third class reach their best development 
on heavy clays. Few species* will thrive on a poorly drained or wet soil, 
but even on these soils c(Ttain species, such as swamp oak (Casuarina 
o/tnfrfi), Wamip mahogany i Eiiralypfus roht(sia), and some of the tea-treea 
(►r ]:)aper-l)arks find their natural habitat. A wet, cold soil, however, con¬ 
siderably restricts ibe choice of species. 

Generally speaking, the majority of tree species ^llow a decided preference 
fca- a certain set of conditions, both of a climatic and soil character. In 
studying the naturally occurring trees of any species it is usually found 
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that the species deuiuiids certain conditions, for its development, and when 
these conditions cease to o]>tain, tlie sptvie^ tiKii ^>’ives place to aiiotlun 
one which is better suited to llu* changed envijonuienl. A >tudy, llicrefore, 
of the distribution of any tree .>pti(‘ics is \ahnd)lc in su far as it, gives ur^ 
information about the requireniciit> .)f the species, au<i such Irilonoation cai) 
form the basis of a selection of spe<nes ior tree-planting w<ii*k. 

It must be remembered, liowev(n\ that naturally grown trees arc subjoc't 
tcj certain limiting factors wbl<',l» are not present in the case of artilicdally 
grown trees. In the first place, there is a fierce cumi»etilion with other 
specie^ wliich restricts development to a <*ei‘tain area. If all comp(‘titioii 
were removed, the area of growth might be considerably extended. Sc^condly, 



A lO-aotf Plantation of KttrraJonRB at MungorilMur. 

Tlie trees were pUnt^il as 6-itich seedling’s, in 1916 and 1917, No artificial watering Ixas 
lieen done at any time, but the area is cultivated every second year. 


the means of distribution of seed of a species might not be sufficiently well 
developed to allow its extension to districts other than those in the 
immediate vicinity. Lastly, the species is exposed to all tlie dangers of 
its environment from the very commencement of its growth, and receivi>s 
no assistance in the w^ay of preparation of the ground, cultivation, and 
protection. Under artificial conditions competition is removed, distribu¬ 
tion secured by outside agencies, and by raising the plant in a nursery 
it receives special care and attention which tides it over the most critical 
period of development and adapts it for conditions that it could not jicssibly 
survive during the first few’ moiitlis of growth from seed. 
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A tree species, if artificially raised and planted, may show its 8 uitabilit 7 
for conditions distinct from those of its natural habitat, and it does not 
follow that because a tree does not occur naturally under certain condi* 
tions it is hot suited for those conditions if planted artificially. For'in¬ 
stance, the white cedar (Melia Azedarach) and the silky oak (OrevilU'i 
rohusia) are limited in their natural distribution to the brush and rain¬ 
forests of the ISTorth Coast and Queensland, where rainfall is heavy and 
conditions suitable for tropi(;al species. Artificially, however, both these 
species can he grown successfully on the western slopes and plains, where 
conditions of rainfall, temperature, &c., are very different from those of 
their natural habitat. Tlie red gum (Eucalyptus rostrata) is limited in its 
distribution to along the banks of inland rivers and to flats subject to 
inundations. One would, therefore, naturally expect it to thrive only >a 
fairly moist soils along streams, or where there is permanent subsoil mois¬ 
ture. In artificially growm trees in South Africa, however, experience has 
shown that this species can resist drought, and does comparatively well on 
dry soils. 

The exact limitation of a species for artificial planting, therefore, can 
only be ascertained if grown experimentally over a wide area. Such work, 
however, is necessarily difficult and slow to produce results, and in its 
absence the limitation and range of a species under natural conditions 
should be taken as a guide its ^oil and climatic requirements. 


Density of Stand. 

Under ordinary f.)rest conditions it may be notice^d that trees growing 
.close together tend to develop tall, straight sterns and few lateral branches. 
On the other hand, trees growing in the open and with unrestricted freedom 
tend to branch fairly close to the ground and develop a much branchea 
habit with many laterals. The general appearance of the tree is coni- 
Ipletely altered by the degTee of its association with other trees, and its Ufse 
is likewise modified. The development of lateral branches means knotty 
and crooked timber, so that the man requiring straight, clean timber must 
seek it where the trees grow in <leuse stands. On the other Imiid, the 
person requiring an ornamental tree, or a tree offering the maximum 
amount oi sliad(* and shelter, will allow it unrestricted! <lcve]opment. 

The shape and habit of a tree, together with the uses to whieh it may 
he put, depend primarily on the degree of its association with other tr< es. 
In the northern brushes the brush box (Trisfanla coriferta) in competition 
with other trees d<^velops a long, clean stem with lofty crown. Wlieu 
planted out in the streets about Sydney, and in response to tlie new condi¬ 
tions of unrestricted fr(*edom and lateral develoij^ment, it assumes a totally 
different appearance. 

The light requirements of trees also differ considerably, some specu-;8 
growing under conditions of semi-shade, while others are light-demanding 
syiecios, and require full light for their proper development. 
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Considerations in Tree-planting Work. 

The general influence of climate and soil upon tree distribution outlined 
above must be taken into connideration when any i>lanling is carried out, 
and practic^dly governs the choice of species and sites. 

Plantings on farm and pastoral areas may be grouped under any one of 
the following headings:— 

1. Oases where a tree is required to develop fully and freely, no restric¬ 
tion being placed on lateral development or branching habit, c.g,, shade and 
shelter trees, ornamental trees, fodder trees. 

2. Windbreaks and shelter belts, where the (►bjeet is to produce uniform 
and good lateral development as a barrier against wind. 

0. Plantings for timber and fuel for domestic use. 

4. Plantings for profit. 



Muogeribar House and Its Surroundings. 

Tree planting has transformed it into out of the mo^t refreshing spots f»n the Western Line. 


The suct'css of any planting carried out will depend primarily on the 
care exercised in choice of species, preparation of the ground, x>lariting, 
protection, and subsequent care of the trees. 

Choice of Species. 

Tlie selt^tion of the right species the foundation of all tree-planting 
work, and the landowner cann<»t exiTcise too much care in this matter. 
A mistake in selection is disastrous, especially as the early growth of a 
tree is no sure indication of its suitability for the locality. A tree may 
flourish for a number of years and then gradually die off. 

In ordinary agricultural practice a mistaken selection in a wheat or 
oat^ variety will only result in the loss of one year's crop, but in forestry 
work a mistaken selection may result in the loss of many years’ work. 
Except in the ease of isolated trees or ornamental trees, the landowner 
cannot afford to experiment, and should limit his choice to those species 
the success of which in his lo<?ality has been i)r()ved or is well assured. 
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What considerations guide the choice of species? The main points for 
consideration are:— 

1. Purpose of Planting ,—tree may be eminently suitable for shade 
and shelter work, but worthless or practically so for timber production, 

Eucalyptus Macorthuri, the Camden woolly butt, is a fine shade and 
ornamental tree, but its timber is of little use. On the other hand, many 
timber trees give poor shade and are not suitable for shelter purposes. If 
trees are planted for shade, their use should be restricted to that purpose, 
and they should not be regarded as a source of fuel and timber. Fodder 
trees afford useful shade and shelter, but provision should be made for other 
trees as well, for when lopiped during drought they cease to function as 
shade trees, and this at a time when shelter is most urgently required. 

In making a choice, then, emphasis must be laid on the main purpose 
of planting, and a species chosen which fills the requirements of one par¬ 
ticular purpose, rather than a species which has general attractiveness 
but no particular merit. At the same time, some trees may serve a dual 
purpose, combining such features as shelter and! ornament, and tree lots 
may also serve as useful shelters and windbreaks. A six-row windbreak 
may also be made to supply a regular yield of firewood without damaging 
its efficiency as a break. 

2. Suitahility of the Species to the Conditions of the Planting Sitf ,— 
Generally speaking, this implies a consideration of the local climatic 
and soil conditions, the main features of which have been previously 
described. In considering climatic conditions it must be remembered that it 
is the extremes of temperature, rainfall, wind exposure, &c., that really 
matter, and the species selected must be sufficiently hardy to survive the 
worst that can be expected. Soil and subsoil conditions must be noted, 
and only those species x)lanted which have demonstrated their cai)acity 
for thriving in such a medium. Conditions of the planting site in many 
cases will eliminate from choice many species otherwise eminently suitable. 

3. Hardiness and resistance to disease and insect attack .—The species 
selected should not be liable to uncontrollable damage by insects and fungi, 
and as the farmer can afford to devote very little time to controlling insect 
and fungous pests on his trees, any species very liable to attack should be 
rejected. In coastal areas the pittosporum is useful for windbreak forma¬ 
tions and shelter work, but in many districts it is so liable to the white 
wax scale that its planting can hardly be ref^ommonded. In the case of 
ornamental trees which receive special attention, liability to attack is not 
necessarily a bar to selection, as the trees <*an treated witli tlie ordinary 
control methods. 

4. Rapidity of Growth and Longevity .—Generally speaking, the farmer 
or pastoralist requires only species which are fast growing, as he wants 
quick results and cannot afford to wait many years for development; in 
fact, many farmers regard this as the first essential, and consider that their 
needs can only be supplied by rapidly growing species. Unfortunately 
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fast growing species, such as many of the wattles, are often only short¬ 
lived, and give no permanent results. Further, many of the best and most 
useful trees are comparatively slow growing, and should not bo rejected 
on this account alone. However, it must be admitted that rapidity of 
growth is a useful and very often a determining factor in guiding selection, 
and it seems that in some cases the best solution would be a compromise. 
Both fast growing and slow growing speedes should be jdanted, the former 
yielding quick results, and when decay sets in or when they have served 
their purpose they may be replaced by slower growing but more permanent 
speedes. By a judicious mixture of slow and rapid growing species, both 
quick and permanent results can be obtained. 

5. Root IfahH of the Species .—In windbreaks for orchards and where 
land is valuable, only those species should be planted which rob as little 
as possible adjoining land. Species, therefore, with a large development of 
8urfa(*e and lateral roots are undesirable in such cases, preference being 
given to those with deep-rooting tap-roots. Where the site is exposed to 
high winds, surface rooting species are liable to be blown over and should 
be avoided. Shallow rooting species have their advantages where the 
depth of soil is only slight, or where the subsoil is irnpermefible or badly 
drained. 

6. Availahilify of Young Stock or Ease of Propagation .—Only a limited 

number of spe<*los are stocked by nurserymen, and where the farmer is 
dependent on sucli sources for liis stock, his choice is limited to a com¬ 
paratively few 8pe(*iea. Wliero he intends to raise his own stock his choice 
is wider, and is then largely dependent on availability of seed supplies and 
(‘ase of propagation. Some species require sxxxsial for «iu*- 

cessful propagation, and unless the farmer has both the a])ility and lime 
for such work, such species should be eliminated. 

7. Marketing ConsideraHons .—Wlien planting for profit the needs of tli<* 
available markets should be carefully studied. A timber may be intrinsically 
sound, Init there may be no demand for that particular species, or the cost 
of marketing may be too high. 

{To he continued.) 


Waqga Gladts’ Rfcobd-makikg ProurcTiOK. 

As hinted might be expected in the article by the late Mr. .T. A. "Robertson, 
in the October issue of the Agricultural Gazette (page 777), Wagirn Gladys 
of the Hawkosbiiry Agricultural College Jersey herd, achieved another 
record by completing a lactation period of 365 days, during which she has 
yielded 20,835 lb. milk, with an average test of 5.52 per cent., equalling 
1,149.38 lb. butter-fat. This constitutes a world’s milk and butter record 
for the Jersey breed, and also makes her average butter production in four 
consecutive lactation periods 1,052 lb., which is probably another record for 
any breed. Wagga Gladys has been milked twice a day during the test. 

Her performance may be the subject of further reference next month. 
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Better Pastures for Dairying Districts. 

J, N. WHITTET, H.D.A., Agrostologist. 

In most of our dairying districts the need is apparent for a change of food 
from the ubiquitous paspalum, which has taken possession of the best of the 
country in our coastal areas. 

While providing good food during the warmer months of the year, it 
suffers considerably from frosts and droughts, and at such periods is of little 
value for producing and maintaining a good flow of milk. 

Fortunately we have in White clover a very nutritious legume, and one 
of the very few useful plants which will thrive in association with a rampant 
grower such as paspalum. The clover does not last right through the year, 
however, and it is necessary to incorporate other plants, and especially 
legumes, in the pastures, and so endeavour to provide a change of feed for 
the animals during the four seasons of the year. 

Good Pastures Reduce Disease Liahility .—-If stock have access to succulent 
pastures they are less liable to become affected with such troubles as 
rickets, bone-chewing, &c., which are generally associated with poor pas¬ 
turage. Much poor land will produce infinitely better feed, if it can be 
broken up and sown with vsuitable grasses and clovers. On some of the 
country implements cannot be worked, but winter-growing plants such as 
Wimmera Rye, Italian Eye, Perennial Rye, Cocksfoot, Sheep^s Burnet, and 
Subterranean clover cai*i)e scattered in suitable places on these areas. 

By having numerous small paddocks, rather than a few large ones, a 
system of rotational grazing can be adopted, and by establishing some 
paddocks of winter grasses and others of summer pastures, each can be 
grazed at the tinu^ when they contain their maximum amount of nutritive 
material. The grasses and clovers can thus be handled in such a way as 
to enable them to rest, recuperate, and seed at the correct time, thus main¬ 
taining the maximum degree of efficiency in each. Attention should be 
given to sowing mixtures of grasses and clovers most suitable for the 
district, and particularly those which provide feed at those times of the year 
wlieu the natural pastures are at their worst. 

If the property is well subdivided, the pastures can be utilised wlien the 
feed is most nutritious. Milking co\v^ require palatable feed rich in 
protein, and the grasses should be fed off when the growth is young, but 
as the plants mature the fibre increases and the percentage of protein 
diminishes. 

The use of fertilisers, such as superphosphate, stimulates the growth of 
grasses and legumes, and the amount of mineral matter in the plants is 
increased, particularly the elements lime and jffiosphorus, which are essential 
for the animals^ development. Stock grazed on pastures deficient in these 
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substances invariably become “bone chewers/’ but by feedinir tlie pasture 
plants with fertilisers, the composition of the plants is considerably im¬ 
proved. Where a marked increase in the lime content of the soil takes place, 
the percentage of nitrogen in the pasturage also increases. 

We find that stock prefer top-dressed portions of a paddock to unmaiiured 
sec'tions, because (1) they are obtaining more lime and phosphorus (two 
substances essential to the building up and maintenance of the animals’ 
framework), and (2) the top-dressed pasture is more palatable and nutri¬ 
tious, and contains a greater amount of protein, due, mainly (a) to tlie 
increased growth of clovers and (h) to the increased percentage of nitrogen 
present in tlio pasture as a whole. 

Therefore, by nourishing the pastures, not only is a greater 'quantity of 
feed obtained, but a considerable gain in the nutritive value of the plants 
is effected. 

Top-dressinf/ Winier Grasses and Cloi'ers. —Most of our winter grafc»s<*s, 
and especially the clovers, respond to fertiliser, and applications of 1 cwt. to 
IJ cwt. of KUX»erphosphate per acre should be made during the autumn 
months. Subterran(*an clover, however, should be top-dressed later in the 
year—in eTiine or July. It has been demonstrated for many years past, that 
by top-dressing pastures the growth of the Kdter class grasses is (*ncouraged, 
and the devclopnauit and seed pixKluetion of eloTer^ are increased. Clovers 
aie th(> most economical forms in which to supply protein to animals, and it 
is expedient that young growing stock, animals producing and rearing 
young, and cows in milk, receive large quantities of thi>^ valunhle nitro¬ 
genous material, which is so essential to their well-being. 

Stock gracing (.»n pastures reiiuw from the .^oil an amount of fertility 
that c(*rresponds to the quantity of meat or milk produced from the pastur¬ 
age constiiried. To eounteract this loss the fertility of the -oil must be 
reimbursed, chiefly through the application of fertilisers. 

To Boduce Labour Costs ,—To re<luce the o(»st of x>roduction, tlu' dairy- 
farmer is looking to permanent pastures to lessen the necessity for growing 
large areas of annual crops for green feed. Winter grasses, lucerne, and 
clovers are being oxtensivoly sovm in the Central Coast district and the 
colder parts of the State, and more activity in this matter and in paspalum 
renovation, should be displayed by South Coast and ^Northern Eivers dairy- 
fanners than is tlie case at the present time. 

Winter Ora.sses and Clovers versus Paspaluni. —The price* of butter is 
generally high when the milk flow is decreasing, and this usually occurs 
during winter months. In districts where frosts are experienced pu«palum 
pastures are then producing little or no nourishing material, and unless 
succulent winter feed is available the milk flow furtlier diminishes as the 
winter advances. Where succulent winter grasses and clovers are available, 
a good flovr of milk is assured, not only' during the colder months, but 
during the greater part of the year, on account of the fact that the majority 
of the plants recommended for coastal districts are perennials. 
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Hero is a oonoreto example from the Oeotral Coat>t district, the particulars 
of whicli were sui>idicd during* July, J925. A f<nv years ago two persons 
decided to dissohe paii^iiership; they halved tla^ Tami and divided up the 
herd, lucking cow for cow, .Both meh grew alK)ut the satuo (luantity of 
winter fodders and also Snc«ialine sorghum. One man decided in 1923 
to plant winter grasses and ciovurs, and De|»artmetital grass plots were 
established on hi^t property o«i land that had been dow’u to paspalum for 
many years; he also planted additional areas of winter grasses and clovers. 
All seed was sown in autumn, 3923, on puspalum land tliat had been 
plouirhed the previous summer, and that had luitm made reasonably fr^e of 
tliis grass. 

A letter-from this farmer reads as follows:—lief erring to my opinion 
and results of winter juistitres, it is now^ over two years since work was 
cotnmunced with them, and I am very pleased with the result: particularly 
la t season, as wc had a good summer and the paddocks in question threw 
up a large quantity of feed all the summer, -with the exception of February, 
which was hot and dry. Jfuring the w'inter and early spring of 1924 T had 
excellent results, and almost doubled the returns which my former partner 
obtained from the sam(' number of cows (30), which were grazed on paspa- 
lum pasture's (he has tio winter grasses). Of course, we were both feeding 
about c(jiially well on late-toown Sarvalinc and cow cane. I beat him rather 
badly until about Novcmlxu*, wdien he oaught me up, the paspalum paddocks 
then coT\taining a tremeuidous bo<ly of siicculent feed. We tlicn remained 
fairly even through the summer months.^* 

fn April, 3925, the paspalum hud ‘ shot its bolt,^ and the winter grasses 
began to respond to the cooh'r weather and good rains. As a result of the 
paspalum being affected by frost, his cows dropped back 200 lb. of com¬ 
mercial butter for the month, whereas mine returned mo about 100 lb. more 
than for March, thus beating the other herd by 300 lb. for April. Since 
then I have consistently bc^aten him right through the winter. I planted 
more winter grasses and (dovers last autumn, and also the Toowoomba 
Canary and Tall Cat gras.sos you wiit rao.’^ 

The grasses used in these trials were Cocksfoot, Perennial Rye, Tall 
Fesciu', and Prairie; and the clovers were Perennial Red, Cow Grass, and 
White. When inspecting this area in August, 1924, although the cows had 
been grazing on th(* pastures for some time, it was estimated that there was 
live times as much feed on the winter grasses as on an equivalent area of 
paspalum. Again, in May, 1925, an inspection showed that the winter 
grasses and clovers were gr(?en and succulent, and the paspalum dry and 
harsh. This condition of affairs would exist from May to September. The 
case proves conclusively that during the cooler months of the year winter 
grasses and clovers will carry milking cows more effectually than paspalum. 

Grasses Recommended for Various Situations ,—The beat winter grasses 
to grow in coastal districts are Phalaris hulbosa. Hooker's Fescue, Tall 
Fescue, Perennial Rye, docksfoot, Tall Oat, and Wimmera Rye. 
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In swampy land in localities wliere tlic winters are not too severe, i^ara, 
JFloating: Water grass (Olyceria fluitans)^ Lotus major, and Strawberry 
clover give good results. 

On heath country and. also on elevated sandy Jaud in coastal districts, 
carpet grass (Paspalum compressum) is useful for grassing sucli areas. A 
strijiiiig example of the value of this gras.s for rcn^daiming heath CNjiintry 
and eradicating bracken fern is to be seen at Woodburn, on Ihe North 
Coast. Country there has been converted from practically useless smufy 
wastes into ueeful grazing areas. Carjiet grass, however, has neitluT tlio 
carrying capacity nor the paiata])ilit,v of either pas])ohiin or kikiiyu, and is 
not recommended where tlicse two grasses thrive. It is sx>readiiig in many 
localities on the North Coast and choking out the ordinar;y^ paspalum, and 
as stock do not relish it as much as the better known paspalum, and as it 
does not produce m much feed, the carrying capacity of the pastures where 
it is in the ascendancy Is becoming eonsidernbly reduced. 

('lovers .—The most outstanding plant for sowing in coastal districts, and 
especially amongst paspalum, is White clover {Trifolium repens). In many 
localities White clover is so plentiful that in a good sea^son dairy stock 
have to be judiciously grazed on it, othenvise losses may occur through 
hoven or bloat. There are centres, howev(U% where this species of clover is 
bocoming thinned out of pastures through overstocking, and ve-sceding of 
the area is neces«sary. 

Until recently, the idea that the various perennial forms of Rod clover 
(Trifolium prafense var. perenne) formed little or no seed was generally 
accepted, but their spread into areas which have not been planted with 
seed has proved that a fairly literal amount of seed is formed, especially 
when the crops are grown under cultivation. During tho past few years, 
the growing of Perennial Red clover on cultivation land and grazing stock 
on it, has been fairly extensively practised in Central Coast districts and in 
dairying centres on the S^aithcrn Tableland, and it is now quite a common 
sight to see patclies of this clover springing up in paspalum and native grass 
paddocks. This result is obtained through the cow^s grazing »)u clover 
areas which are in seed. The seed is evidently not affected by the animals’ 
digestive processes, os it germinates freely in the droppings, which form an 
excellent medium for rapid growth This is also a most satisfactory method 
of spreading Subterranean clover in pastures. By turning the stock into a 
profuse growth of Subterranean clover that is carrying large quaiititie.s of 
seed, this valuable legume soon establishes itself among the other pasturage. 

Paspalum> and its Penovnticn .—^Ploughing the paspalum in March or 
April every fourth or fifth year with a mouldboard plough, turning furrows 
about 6 inches wide, and working tbe furrows down -with disc-harrows, 
disc'cultivators, or tine harrows, and broadcasting the following mixture 
of seed gives very beneficial results:—Wimmera Rye 2 lb., Italian Rye 2 lb., 
Perennial Eye 2 lb., Phalaris hulbosa 1 lb., Cocksfoot 2 lb., Tall Pescue 2 lb.. 
Subterranean clover 1 Ib., Perennial Red clover 1 lb., White clover 1 lib., 
and Sheep’s Burnet 1 lb. per acre. If the soil is friable and deep, include 
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1 lb. of lucenie in the mixture. Ploughing induces a new root system to 
develop, and the plant is then better able to assimilate any fertiliser applied 
and to make full use of the rainfall. 

Where it is impossible to plough^ broadcast tl>a following mixture amongst 
the paspalum during the late autumn:—^Wimmera Rye 6 lb.> Italian Rye 

2 lb., Perennial Eye 2 lb., Subterranean clover % lb.. White clover 13b.> and 
Sheep^s Burnet 2 lb. per acre. Use the disc harrow or chain harrow where 
possible to work the seed in and round the -crowns of the paspalum plants. 

If it is not desired to sow grasses on ploughed land, by broadcasting 
to 2 bushels of oats per acre on the area little or no loss of feed is 
sustaiiK^ through the paddock being ploughed. 

If it is desired to renovate paspalum in localities saich as the Dorrigo, 
where long, cold winter periods are experienced, the grass should be 
ploughed during spring months; heavy frosts will kill out a big i>ereeiitage 
of the grass if it is ploughed during the autumn. As useful grasses such 
as Cocksfoot, Wimmera, Italian and Perennial Eye grasses, Fescues, Pha- 
laris hnlhosa, and various species of clovers, provide good feed all the year 
round, and particularly during the winter months, larger areas should be 
sown than is the practice at the present time. It is readily admitted by 
farmers on the Dorrigo plateau, that originally their pastures of Cocksfoot,. 
Rye grass, and clover carried more stock than is the case to-day, wftien 
I>a8p.alum predominates. Wherever it is possible to do so, it is sound prac¬ 
tice to plough up paspalum areas in the autumn, and soiw the mixture of 
grasses and clovers already given for ploughed paspalum areas. This will 
result in an increased carrying capacity on land which, under paspalum^ 
can only bo looked upon as summer pasture. 

By ploughing in the autumn a considerable quantity of the paspalum 
will be killed off, and if a mixture of wunter grasses and clovers is sown,, 
a good mixed pasture, with a sprinkling of paspalinn, will result. 

jManvrioJ Trials vnfh Faspalnw ,—On red volcanic soils, suix'rphospliale, 
2 cwt. per acre, is giving good results, especially wliere the paspalum has 
l>een plouglied. At Wollonghar Exi>criraent Farm the residual effects of 
ploughing carried out in 1925, and an application of 2 cwt, 8Ui>erphospha1e 
yxjr acre made in the same year, are shown in the following weighings, which 
were obtained from a cutting made in February, 1927:— 

turn, cwt, qr. lb. 

Check plot, unploughed and unnianured . 3 7 3 7 

Plot, ploughed and unmanured.6 13 1 13 

Plot, ploughed and manure<l with superphosphate, 

2 cwt. per acre (1925 applicalion).0 9 0 24 

The area from which these results were obtained was thrown open to 
continuous grazing for eight months prior to being closed up to allow growth 
to mature for harvesting purposes. 

Bach to Cultivation. —(When it is intended to bring a paspalum paddock 
back to cultivation it should be plough^ with a mouldboard plough in the 
autumn, thoroughly worked with a disc harrow or disc cultivator, and a 
winter fodder crop, such as oats or barley, plus vetches, field jieas, or Ber- 
seem clover, sown broadcast over the area in June or July, 
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Aftex the fodder crop has been removed, keep the land worked during the 
summer months to destroy any paapalum seedlings, and make an early sow¬ 
ing of the winter fodder crop in February or March. 

Ar^as which cannot be Ploughed .—Experiments carried out by the De¬ 
partment at a number of centres in North Coast districts have sihown that 
on very hilly country, where it is impossible to plough, good results are 
obtained from top-dressing paspalum every second year in August or Sep¬ 
tember with a naixture of superphosphate 2 cwt., and sulphate of ammonia 
i cwt. per acre. 

Harrowing the Pastures .—Implements of the chain harrow or simihii 
type, that will give the ground a good scarification and break down and 
distribute animal droppings, are recommended for use on pasture land. By 
disturbing the surface of the pasture a seed-bed is formed in which grass 
and clover seed will readily germinate. A mulch is al'<o produced around 
the established plants, and rain and soil moisture is better conserved and 
fertiliser retained than would be the case if the surface soil was in an 
extremely consolidated condition. 

Kikuyu Grass .—This is a useful plant to work in amongst paspalum, or to 
plant in ploughed jmspalum areas, as it will not only hold its own, but in 
most cased will choke out the other grass. Kikuyu is move drought resistant, 
and produces more feed during winter months than paspalum, although 
it must be remembered that it is primarily a sunmier grower. It does not 
form seed, and consequently roots have to be planted. The best time to 
plant is during the spring. Where it is impossible to plough the root» in, 
such aw on hillsides or in stony land, use a mattock or hoe, completely 
burying the roots 1 to 2 inches deep, so as to prevent stock from pulling 
them out of the ground during the early stages of growth. 

Reports Received from some Growers of Kikuyu Grass. —Mr. G. Sco-tt, 
L\rich’s Creek, Kyogle, writes:—Kikuyu holds its own with pasSpalum, and 
for milk production is better than oats. It is growing well in shallow 
running water and also on stony hillsides. 

The Manager, Gkafton Experiment Farm, writes:—The cuttings were 
planted on red volcanic soil. The grass responds well to Grafton conditions, 
the herbage is soft and succulent, and the leaves are abundant. Cattle eat 
it readily, preferring Kikuyu to paspalum, Kbodes, and Paddock Love 
grasses. It is a valuable grass for planting in dirty land, such as fresldy- 
cleared scrub country. Cows milk well when grazing on Kikuyu. 

Mr. F. Carr, Palmer’s Channel, Clarence River, writes:—^Kikuyu is doing 
splendidly. Cattle are very fond of it, and I consider it better feed than 
paspalum. 

Mr. A. E. Butler, Gleniffer, Bellingen;—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I consider Kikuyu very suitable for the Bellinger River district. It 
keeps wonderfully fresh and succulent during the winter months in com¬ 
parison to paspalum. 

Mr. A. E. Braithwaite, Bonnie Boon, Kalang, Bellingen:—Kikuyu is 
easily the best grase I have. Stock do exceptionally well on it. 
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Mr. L. Oarle, Elands^ Ti« Wiiigham;—^Eiku^^u has' made woii4erful 
growth, and roots have been distributed to maz^r fermera in this district. 
It will fill a long felt want 

Mr. T. WoodlandB, Ourimbah;—was so much impressed with Kikuyu 
that all available material is being transplanted into the pasture paddocks. 
Cattle are very fond of it and during recent dry spells the grass has given 
better results than either paspalum or Bhodes. 

Mr. 0. W. Craig, Jerrara Park, Eiama;—^Kikuyu makes wonderful growth 
producing a mass of fodder much relished by both horses and cattle. Can 
recommend it for rou^, stony ground. 

Mr. (Edward McGrath, Ocean View, Pambula:—The roots were planted 
in rich black soil, and the grass made good growth. This is the best grass 

1 have ever seen, and the hot, dry weather never affected it. 

Mr. J. W. Grogan, Norewil, Singleton:—Kikuyu has given splendid 
results, withstanding dry weather well, and readily responds to rain. 

Kikuyu Prevents Soil Erosion. —^Kikuyu grass is proving exceptionally 
useful on the volcanic hills of the South Coast, as it not only produces 
excellent food for dairy stock, but in addition prevents soil erosion on the 
hillsides. 

Mr. H. J. Bate, M.L.A., Tilba Tilba, stated that this grass is going well 
on the hillsides, making a nice mat of feed, which is readily eaten by stock. 
It is most useful for preventing soil erosion and assists in checking weed 
growth. 

Mr. C. T, Hindmarsh, Gerringong, reports that Kikuyu has done well on 
the hillsides; it helps to hold the soil together, and is not tramped out, as 
is the case with tussocky grasses like Cocksfoot or Perennial rye. If stones 
are removed from hillsides the soil is washed away, but onc.e Kikuyu is well 
established the stones can be taken away. Cows are very fond of this grass. 

Mr. A. H. Mead, Hill Top, Tilba Tilba i—^ICikuyu is doing well on hill¬ 
sides, especially in washaways and cow-track®, growing well along the banks 
of the creeks and even rooting in the water. Stock eat it well. 

Ploughing Improves the Palatahility of Paspalum, —The superiority of 
ploughed paspalum pastures over unplonghed areas has shov^m up to a 
marked degree during the past season. At Mr. W. R. Isaac^s property at 
Murwillumhah the feed on areas ploughed eighteen months ago has been 
cropped close to the ground, whereas the grass on unploughed* portions, 
located in the same paddock, has been neglected by stock, the feed standing 

2 feet to 3 feet high in places. 

Increased Carrying Capacity and Yields from Ploughed Paspalum .— 
Mr. G. E. JKeale, of Bangalow, plougli® up his paspalum pastures at least 
once every five years. During the early spring of 1926 even those paddocks 
which had been ploughed four years ago were throwing up fresh palatable 
growths of paspalum, whereas on a^acent area® which have never been 
ploughed the feed was harsh and very unpalatabla The country consists 
of red volcanic soil, is fairly steep, and typical of the district. Mr. Neale 
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attributes the eKoelleoit condition of his cows and their hi^h yields during 
the dry season to the quality of the feed on his ploughed paspalum pas¬ 
tures. His holding of 108 acres is divided into twenty-two paddocks, and 
sixty head of stock is caiiried. All of the paddocks have been turned over 
at some time or other, excepting a few patches which are too steep to 
plough. As a result of handling the paspalum in the way described, the 
total production from the cows luis increased from 8,000 lb. io 11,000 lb. of 
eommemial butter per annum. These instances illustrate the fact that the 
effect of ploughing in improving the palatability of the grass continues to be 
in evidence for a considerable period. When I inspected all these areas last 
season I was really surprised at the succulence of the paspalum during 
August on country which was suffering severely from a dry season. 

Burning Paspalum -—Some farmers adopt the practice of burning off the 
dry growth on paspalum pastures. This is not a sound practice, as the 
crowns and surface roots of many of the plants are destroyed, as well as 
much seed that is lying on the ground; bare patches result, and weeds and 
other useless lilants become established in the pasture. 

Cutting Paspalum for Hay -—Where a mowing machine can be operated,, 
much of the rank growth of this grass can be cut and converted into hay, 
which is a useful standby during winter months or droughty periods. This 
work is generally carried out towards the end of the summer season. The 
graes then makes fresh succulent growth, and, where frosts are not too 
severe, is in a hotter condition to go through the winter than if carrying 
rank, dry, unpalatable feed. 

Operations in the Tumut District -—Considerable activity has been shown 
by landholders in this district in the matter of pasrture improvement, the 
grasses that give the best results on the heavy soils on the flats (which are 
generally very wet in the winter) being Perennial rye, Wimmera rye, and 
PI talaris htUhosa. White, Perennial Ked, and Subterannean are the best 
clovers. On the lighter types of alluvial flats, which are well drained, 
lucerne gives excellent returns, and larger areas should be planted with this 
crop on this class of soil. 

Old cultivation land on the undulating country can with advantage be 
planted with a suitable mixture of grafsses and clovers, rather than be 
allowed to go back to native grasses and herbage. The most satisfactory 
mixture for this class of country is Wimmera rye 3 lb„ Phalaris hulhosa 
2 lb., Hookeris or Tall Fescue 2 lb., Subterranean clover 2 lb., lucerne 1 lb. 
per acre. 

On the rougher typos of hill country in this) district, con.siderahle areas are 
being sown with Perennial rye, Wimmera rye, Cocksfoot, Subterranean 
clover, and Sheep’s Burnet. The seed is scattered on broken land where 
there is sufficient soil to hold and germinate it; plantings are also made on 
dug*out rabbit burrows, in and around stump-holes, and any other suitable 
position where the plants can obtain a good foothold. When those plants 
are in seed, stock gracing over them distribute the material into other 
pasture paddocks. This is particularly the case in this district widi large 
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stock grasing on Subterreanean clover, as tiheir droppings provide an excel¬ 
lent mediinn in which the seed germinates; in addition, the plants make 
rapid growth, and form a plentiful supply of seed. 

The value of improved pastures to .the dairy farmers of this district is 
exemplified in the work carried out on Kr. A. N. Stacy^s property, Came- 
lot,^’ Tumut. Not only are more cows carried than wa$ the case in 1915, 
but the average return per cow has increased considerably. Mr. Stacy con¬ 
siders that these increases are mainly due to improved pastures, as the area 
now under cultivation is practically the same as in 1915. 

Perennialiiy of Cocksfoot, Perennial Rye Grass, Perennial Red, and 
White Clovers, —Owing to the fact that some of the seed of imported Cocks¬ 
foot, Perennial Rye grass, and Red and White clovers is being harvested 
from fields which have not been established for many years, the longevity 
of plants from this class of seed is considerably reduced. It is advisable, 
therefore, that farmers who have old established fields of any of these plants, 
should harvest and plant home-grown seed, and dispose of any surplus to 
seedsmen and others. When ordering seed of these plants, insist on being 
supplied with material the perenniality of which is guaranteed. Even 
though an extra charge of a few pence per pound has to be paid, the addi¬ 
tional expenditure will be worth while, as seed prodncf^d from old estab¬ 
lished pastures tends to produce plants of satisfactory longevity. Some of 
the best Perennial Rye grass pastures wo have in the State are in the 
Tumut district, and I am hoping we will be able to get the farmers in that 
district to harvest their rye grass seed for sale to farmers in other parts of 
the State. 

Lvrcerne. —Although lucerne is fairly extensively grown in coastal dis¬ 
tricts, dairy fanners should endeavour to grow larger areas, as this crop is 
undoubtedly the most satisfactory hay, green fodder, and grazing proposition 
available. Once established it lasts for a number of years; although the 
initial expenditure for seed and preparation of the land is somewhat higli, 
the value of the feed produced during the first two years of the erop^s 
growth more than covers these costs. Lucerne as green feed or hay is 
excellent fodder for dairy stock. Being a legume, it is rich in protein, an 
ingredient that is required in large quantities by milking cows in high 
production. On most dairy farms there is often a shortage of siicculent 
green feed during winter months, and cows respond well if judiciously 
grazed for a brief period each day on the winter growth of lucerne. At the 
end of the winter, the fields should be worked with a springtooth cultivator 
fitted with special lucerne points, to break up any crust formed on the 
surface soil; a top-dressing 2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre should also 
be applied at this period. 

Small PaddocJcs and Change of Feed Essential, —^In order to obtain the 
maximum returns from the pastures pumerous small paddocks are essential; 
these will enable the farmer to adopt a system of rotational grazing, thus 
providing the animals with frequent changes of succulent and nutritious 
pasturage. 
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The Care of Milk and Cream* 

L. T. MaoINNES an I G. KOWIC. 

Contrary to the belief of a large number of dairymen, the ftietory inanagt r 
or grader does not class cream as second-grade if it can jiossibly )ki avo’ule<i. 
In fact, the majority of managers and gi'aders are rutlinr inclined to give 
the dairymen the Benefit of tlie doubt, and to pass supplies cluiice in 
the expectation of iraj)rovitig tlie quality by the process of 3 )asteiiriMation in 
the case of cream intended for butter-making, and liy bkauling doubtful 
with good quality milk for chticse-making. 

Very largely because of this practice, managers occasionally recci\c woici 
from the Sydney end that a consignment of butter or cheese has Iven 
graded down to first-grade, and in some instances to seccuid-grade, on its 
arrival there, and as a result the wliole of the suppliers ha\'e to pay the 
penalty in £ s* d., owing to the carelessness of a few. It is true that the 
penalty has not been very heavy in the past, and the risk may havo seemed 
justifiable, but the margin of prices between choice and inferior grades is 
likely now to be greater, especially so when there is such keen competition to 
capture the local market, which requires a consistent elioico|t grade standard, 
and gets it. The advent of an Australian national brand (Kangaroo') {or 
overseas export has also placed an added premium on choicest. 

DairymeTi can rest assured that graders at dairy produce fuctiu’ic^ kuo^-; 
the difference between good and bad quality, and if the milk or cream is 
classed out of choice grade, it has an off flavour or taint of some description 
or other. No manager or grader desires to receive milk or cream of in hub or 
quality at the factory. 

The cause of the inferiority is to be found somewhere between the cow and 
the factory, and can usually l)e overcome by cleanliness and attention to 
detail—not by assuming that all the conditions under whioli it was pro¬ 
duced arc ideal, and that the factory manager, grader, or Dairy Branch field 
officer is wrong. Milk and cream which is graded other than choice at th»' 
factory is known as “ tainted/’ and the origin of the taints might be divided 
into four sections—food taints, absorbed taints, chemical taints, and 
bacterial taints. 

Food Taints. 

Food taints are somewhat beyond the control of dairymen as a rule, as 
they are caused by the food eaten by the cows, but in the case of pastures 
which are known to contain large quantiti^ of lucerne, clover, and allied 
fodders, a big improvement can be made in quality if the cows are kept 
off such pastures for at least two or three hours before being ihilked. 

Aerating and cooling the milk in the case of a milk supply, and the cream 
between the separator and the cream-can by using a cooler in the case of 
cream supply, is recommended, as in this way much of the food flavours 
and aromas are eliminated. 
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Cows eating carrot weed give an exceptionally bad tainted milk, and jf 
all the food taints common in most dairying districts, especially in the 
spring time, this is probably tlie worst, as it does not improve in any degree 
when treated. Treatment in fact, when heat is applied, tends to make the 
flavour more objectionable, especially so in butter. Most other food flavours 
can be improved to a greater or lesser degree by treatment of the product 
at the factory. 

Absorbed Flavours. 

Buttt^r fat has tlie property of readily absorbing the odour of anything 
placed in close proximity to it; therefore, milk or cream should never be 
stored near any fruit, kerostme oil, or any strong smelling material. 

Common absorbed flavours met with in creams are due to the absorption 
of exhaust fumes from oil engines, leaky valves, odour of oil on floors and 
separator block, smoke from dairy and bush fires and the use of chemicals 
and disinfectants in washing-up water in the dairy. 

Those defects are easily overcome by extending the exhaust from the 
engine so as to blow clear of the building, by keeping Are smoke from, and all 
strong smelling substances out of the dairy, and by not using strong smelling 
chemicals or disinfectants in the wash-uj) water. 

If possible, to minimise tlio risk of contaniination, the engine should be 
placed in a different room from the sejjaratnr, the driving bolt being pitc 
til rough the wall. 

Chemical and Bacterial Taints. 

Butter fat itself is not a food for bacteria, wliich live on the other con¬ 
stituents of milk, ?.c., the casein, milk sugar, and albumen. The bacterid 
live and thrive in the milk or cream on the (constituents mentioned, and by 
their action, change their chemical composition, thus causing more or less- 
objectionable flavours, according to the (dass and number of bacteria pre¬ 
sent, and in extreme cases the chemical composition of the whole is affected. 
Butter fat is readily susceptible to chemical change, even without the 
action <»f bacteria, and the two commonest forms of chemical taints in 
cream we knew as tallowy and metallic. 

The particles of fat easily become oxidised if loft in contact with warm 
metal surfaces, and if a large surface is exposed to the air and allowed 
to dry on the surface. No treatment will improve cream affected with 
tallowy or metallic taint, and the process of heating during pasteurmtion 
of creams witli these taints increases the defects. 

Metallic taint is usually as>ociatcd with thin, high acid creams and the 
use of old, rusty, or badly kept dairy utensils. ' , 

Tallowy taint is generally connected with stale cream, probably rich in 
buttiT fat, which has not ])een carefully attended to, with unclean utensils, or 
with oxidisation due to exposure of the surface to the air too long without 
stirring. 

These two taints, metallic and tallowy, are particularly stressed, as both 
cause a tallowy flavour in the resultant butter, and this is one of the wor^t 
^troubles the butter-maker has to contend with at the present day, for the 
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butter has not the characteristic flavour natural to it, but the flavour of a 
tallowy fat. Therefore, cream of this nature must always be claesed as 
second grade. 

To return to bactwial taints, it is advisable to know that bacteria are 
the smallest form of vegetable life known to science, and are individually 
invisible without the aid of a powerful microscope. They pervade everything 
and everywhere, and while they perform necessary and useful functions in 
“the world, as far as dairymen are concerned they are largely detrimental to 
their products. Under commercial conditions it is imj^ossible for any 
farmer to supply milk or cream wholly free from bacteria, but careful atten* 
tion to a few simple details will greatly lessen the bacterial content. As an 
example, a cubic centimetre of bad milk or cream may contain up to a 
hundred million or more of undesirable types. 

These undesirable types are common in bad water supplies, and in places 
where strict cleanliness is not observed, and they bring about taints in cream 
known to cream graders as unclean flavour, ropy cream, cowy flavour, 
•cheesy flavour, albuminous cream, &c. 

The common defects in cream have Ikhjii compiled by the Department 
into a chart, wlifch gives the defect, enune, and remedy for the information 
•of the dairyman. The chart is simple and t^^y to follow, and should be 
placed in a prominent position in every dairy. 

Such tainted creams, although they may not be very marked, if mixed 
with the choice grade on arrival at the factory, may continue to develop in 
the butter churned therefrom, with the result the factory manager will he 
notified the butter has been graded down from choicest quality. 

Three conditions are essential to bacterial life, i.e., food, heat, and luois- 
turo. The dairyman cannot help the fact that cream is a good food for 
bacteria; neither can he help the presence of moisture, but by separating 
the cream at from 38 to 42 per cent, butter fat content in the warmer 
months of the year, lie can reduce the available food (casein, milk, sugar, 
and albiinion) and check development. The only other controlling factor 
left is heat. The ideal temperature for bacterial development is about }>lood 
heat, that is about the temperature of milk when drawn from the cow, and 
also the average atmospheric temperature in Australia in summer time, 90 to 
too degrees Fah. The lower the temperature the cream is reduced after 
separating, the greater will be the chiH?k to bacterial growth, sinc,e develop¬ 
ment practically stops at 00 degrees Fah. or lower; thei*efore, if the tempera¬ 
ture is reduced to 70 to 76 degrees Fah., a noticeable improveimuit in 
quality can be expected. 

Cooling* 

If properly used under clean conditions, nothing will give better results 
than a milk ot cream cooler. Several very efficient types with a water 
bag attachment are on the market at comparatively low series. Besides 
lowering the temperatures of the milk or cream, and thus checking 
bacterial development, coolers aerate the milk or cream, release gases, food 
flavours, &c,, and in the case of cream, improve its body and consistenc^y. 
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If coolers were generally used, there is no doubt that a marked improyo- 
ment in quality of milk and cream deliyered to both dieese and butter 
factories would take place. Oare should be taken to thoroughly wash md 
hoil a cooler after use, or otherwise it will become a source of infection. 
It is advisable always to mix creams already hdd in the diairy immediatdy 
the fresh cream is cool, and not to keep the lots separate until delivery to the 
factory. The mixed creams should be stirred with a metal stirrer several 
times a day to keep the mass uniform. 

Sources of hfectioii. 

Most of the troubles in milk and cream are caused by organisms closely 
associated with cow manure. Milk in the udder of a healthy cow in normal 
condition is practically free from bacteria, but directly it is drawn from 
the cow by ordinary methods of milking it may contain many thousands 
v»f bacteria per c.c. The first point of infection is the teat. Cows lying 
down will often squeeze out a drop of milk, which becomes infected with 
bacteria from the ground. These work up through the teat canal and 
multiply rapidly. Thus the first milk drawn from the cow generally 
contains large numbers of objectionable organisms, and dairymen are 
well advised to discard the first few squirts of milk as drawn. Practi¬ 
cally nothing is lost in doing so, as it has been definitely proved that 
this first milk contains practically no butter fat. 

Again, infection is caused from dust in the cows’ flanks and udders 
falling into the milk buckets. To prevent this, udders and flanks should 
be washed or well wiped with a damp cloth before milking, and this has 
the added advantage that such treatment is liable to overcome sore teats. 
If a little formalin or Condy’s fluid is added to the water used for this 
washing, it will be found to be an advantage. The cow bails and yards 
should at all times be kept clean, free from dust, cow dung, and urine. 

Unclean utensils, buckets, strainers, &c., should ibe avoided, and in this 
direction it is well to remember that no dairy utensil is clean unless it 
has been scalded with hailing water. This will destroy any bacteria 
which might remain, and by the heat the utensil will dry immediately. 
Always remember that water that has been hoiled, then carried some 
distance and allowed to stand for a few minutes is not hailing water, 
and as such has lost efficiency as a germ killer. 

Everyone advocates straining the milk, yet a dirty strainer (cloth or 
gauze) is worse than no strainer. It is sometimes noticeable after a 
bucket of milk has been emptied into a can, certain foreign substances 
have been interested by the strainer. These are left there, and the next 
bucket of milk poured over it. "When this has been done a few times the 
foreign substance di8api>ear8, dissolved, and washed into the milk. Of 
what advantage is it to use the strainer in such a manner? It would be 
just as well not to use a straine]^. Very little if any time is lost by either 
shaking out or rinsing the strainer occasionailly, and largo numbers of 
objectionable bacteria and other unclean substances would not be added 
to the tmlk. 
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Olean hands and clean clothing are almost as important as clean 
utensils. Washing of the hands during milking operations should be 
considered very important. 

Separators should be thoroughly washed and scalded both night and 
morning after using. The modem separator is comparatively easy to clean, 
and to get the best results the parts should be placed in hoUing water. 
When taken out, the heat generated will cause the metal to dry rapidly 
and thus lessen the chance of rusting and deterioration; the boiling water 
will destroy any germ life remaining after washing. 

From the point of public health, the dairyman who does not wash his 
separator at night after using, should be prosecuted, for it is a very unclean 
prac'tioe, even if the results are not bad enough to affect his monetary 
returns. 

ITnclean cans are a serious source of infection. No man can be certain 
producing choice quality if he does not wash and scald his cans and 
allow them to cool before using them, even though he may think they are 
clean when returned from the factory. If this is not done and the quality 
is still choice when graded, it is more by good luck than good management, 
for in many cases where the cans are not scalded the cream in flavour is 
graded second, with the remark ‘^unclean flavour.^^ 

Where can-washing machines are installed and efficiently used at the 
factories, the danger of contamination is greatly lessened. Cans so washed 
-are dried out by heat, and do not have an obiectionalble smell when lidded 
for a lengthy period. 

Tn eases where petrol tins are used to keep the cream in at the dairy, 
the seams at the bottom and sides sihould be first well soldered, otherwise 
they are a source of contamination. It will be noticed if they are not 
soldered, after use for some time a yellowish, rusty slime will collect in 
the seams, even if the tin looks clean. This slime is practically a bacterial 
culture, and readily affects the quality of the cream. 

The rules which apply to keeping dairy utensils, bails, and yards clean, 
are also applicable to the cream and separator rooms. Second-grade cream 
has often been traced to unclean ffoors in these rooms. Milk and cream 
are at times spilt and get into the cracks in the floor; bacteria develop 
there, and e\^ent\ially float up into the air, finally settling in and con¬ 
taminating the cream. Floors should be washed with clean boiling water 
and soda, and scrubbed with a broom, and if the floors are well drained, 
as they should he, they will be dry in a few minutes; thus the rooms would 
be sweet and clean. The u.se on the floors of water that has previously 
been used for washing up purposes cannot he too strongly condemned; 
it is a foolish and objectionable practice, as this water contains milk 
constitutents which remain on the floor and form an excellent breeding 
ground for undesirable types of bacteria. 

All shelves, tables, stands, &c., should he kept clean by scrubbing and 
scalding, for if allowed to become unclean they are another source of 
infection. 
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Need of Boiiag Water. 

Boiling: water is absolutely necessary in dairy work to ensure cleanliness, 
and as it is easy eiiougb to secure a supply, there should be no sparing 
of it. It is well, however, not to start washing the utensils with water 
tliat is boiling, for this very high teimperature has a tendency to cause 
the allnunen to coagulate, and stick to the utensil in a thin, often 
invisible, film that supplies a breeding ground for bacteria. Wash the- 
utensilb first Avith warm water, with a little washing soda or other alkali 
added, using good hrushwarc (cloths heipg very objectionable), after 
which they should be scalded in ample boiling water, and then placed in 
a clean place to dry. 

Traiiapartalioii. 

Many dairAnnen seem to be under the impression that once their cream 
supplies are placed on the roadside, their responsibility is ended. This is 
not so, for the grader classes the cream choice or otherwise in accordance* 
with the quality and condition in which it arrives at the factory. The 
closest attention is therefore requiretl to protect it until it reaches the 
grad<T. When cream is pla<'ed at the roadside to wait for the carrier, it 
should be carefully protected from the heat and direct rays of the sun, 
since if it is allowed to get worm in this way, rapid deterioration takes* 
place, tallowy or metallic taints generally being the result. This is easily 
controlled, and every dairyman should give the matter attention. A shelter 
should bt‘ built at the roadside, and so arranged as to keep the cream cool’ 
while it awaits the carrier. 

Dairy-farmers should take action if they notice a cream carrier not 
having the cream sati^sfactorily protected by a covering from the rays* 
of the sun, as provided for under the Dairy Industry Act.’’ Even on 
dull days the cream cans should be covered, otherwise there is a possibility 
of the cream being delivered to the factory other than choice. 

As the factories are co-operative, and most suppliers are shareholders, 
it shmild be their aim to assist to maintain a high standard of butter and^ 
cheese quality at their respective manufacturing centres. 

ConclosioB. 

To make certain of always producing the highest quality milk and cream, 
care and strict cleanliness are most essential during all stages of produc¬ 
tion, and the surroundings, as well as the inside of the bails and building^, 
should be kept clean and free from all contamination by dust, Phjectionable 
smells, Keniove the ^kim milk taken from the dairy after each 

separating. Observe and enforce the utmost cleanliness about the cattle, 
their attendants, and all utensils. Do not add preservative of any descrip¬ 
tion to the milk or cream. Keep it clean and cool. The value of ample 
bculing water at 200 to 212 degrees Fahr.—^not 140 to 150 degrees—^nnot 
be over-estimated. 
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To sum up, the cardinal requisites for the production of wholesome and 
good flaroured milk and cream are:— 

Healthy cows and attendants. 

Wholesome feed and pure water. 

Strict attention to cleanliness. 

Prompt cooling. 

Protection in transportation. 

Frequent deliveries to factories. 

Absence of feeds and weeds that produce objectionable odours 
and flavours. 

In the event of any dairy-farmer having trouble with the quality of the 
milk or cream supplies, the Dairy Branch, Department of Agriculture, is 
available and only too willing to give all the assistance possible at no 
expense to the farmer, to endeavour to find the cause of defects, and to 
explain how to remedy them. 


Tubercle-free Herds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd:— 


Own#*r Jini Addre-^rt. 


VTaw En^nd Girls* Grammar School. Arnildaie ... 

Ltina<rv Department, Moriaaet Mental Hospital . 

Department of Education, May Villa Bowes . 

Department of Education, Eastwood Home ... 

Department of Education, Hnrlstone A^icultural High School ... 
Hygteiiic Dairy Company, Glenfteld Farm, Oasiila, liverpool 

JCionacy Department, Rydalmere Mental Hospital. 

A. B. Collins, Harelhurst Datrj% Bowrai .| 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowrai. 

Lnoacy Dcpartme4it, Oallan Park Mental Hospital . 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 

A. V. Chatfoy, ** Lflydale,** Glen Innes . 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital. 

Walarot College, Orange . 

Lunacy Depanment, Orange Mental Hospital . 

Aa«tral]an Missionary College, Coorsnbong. 

Department of Bditcatlon, Gosford Farm Homes. 

Winiara Thompson Masonic Schools, Banlkham Hills . 

B. P. Perry, Ktmdomh, Parkvillo (Onenweye) . 

Walter Butko, Bellefalre Stud Farm, Appin (Jerseys) . 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (.Terseys) 
Department of Education, Sflttagong Farm Homes 

Sacred Heart Convent. Bowrai . 

R. Burns, Wttga Glen Dairy, Ooonamble . 

Domtnienn Convent. Mom Vale . ... 

Kypn'? School. Moss Vale . 

Blventone Meat Co.. RIverstona Moat Works. Rlvorstono 

Harlot Brothors* Training Sehool, Mittagong . 

B)M«ed (Thaners Seminary. Mittagong . 
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Max Henky, Chief Veterinary Hurgeoii. 
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Improving the Sweet Potato Crop* 


J. D0UGLA{$S, H.D.A*, Agricultural Instructor. 

The i)ast season was one of the worst on record for sweet potato growers*. 
The spring was very dry, and iu most localities the weather continued dry 
right llirough the summer until just before Easter. Places right on tlie 
coast line, however, experienced fair rains during the summer, and this, 
combined with high soil temperatures, produced good crops. Districts a 
few miles off the coast were not so fortunate, and the rain came too late 
to ho of any great beneht. The Easter rains were so heavy that the crops 
in low situations were drowned and any tubers decayed. This was the case 
with the experimental plots at Terrigal, Tumbi Umbi and Miranda. 

Two new ideas were introduced into the experiments this year: (1) The* 
selection of seed potatoes, with the object of improving the quality and type;. 
(2) a fertiliser trial was c^onducted with the object of ascertaining the most 
suitable fertiliser to tise on the sweet potato crop. 

Root SoioctioB, 

It has been noticed that in the sweet potato crop there is a big variation 
in types in most individual varieties. This may be due to several clauses,, 
but it becomes accentuated when no means are taken to check or rectify it. 
By the judicious selection of individual roots a marked improvement can be 
obtained in a comparatively short period. The improvement aimed at is 
mainly quality, although an increase in yield is also obtained. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has for some time been trying to popularise the chunky 
types of tuber, and it wae on one of these varieties that selections were made 
in order to obtain reliable data of the work. In all sweet potato crops, indi¬ 
vidual plants are found which have an abundance of fibrous roots that fail 
to develop normally and that produce only small tubers, if any. These* 
tubers, if lifted with the crop, are usiially selected as being the right size 
from which to produce plants, and it naturally follows that such plants have* 
a depressing influence on the yield and quality of the resultant crop. 

This type of plant is avoided when selection is properly carried out, as. 
Avith all crops field selection of individtial plants should be rigidly carried 
out annually. The tops should he r^ored and the roots lifted and left in 
X)Opition until a specified area is dug. The total plants should then be 
examined and individual selections made. These selections should' be more 
than the actual nnmiber required, as a further reduction is made for keeping- 
quality. 

When making selections it should always be remembered that uniformity 
of type is more important than varietal characteristics. Select early- 
matiuring plants with a medium number of roots of uniform quality, size,* 
and i&i)pearanee. 
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From a famiecr's ix>irit of view sel^^rrinn should be carried out the 

following lines:— 

1. Avoid plants of low yhddiug qualities. 

i* Avoid plants producing one or two roots of exc.x^.sbivc 

3. Avoid plants with a large number of long ii«Mrrow roots. 

4. Avoid late maturing plants. 

5. Avoid diseased plants. To do this, growers should lx.vome acquainted 

with the different diseases. 

Plant-breeders should keep the selections separatt^ and coniimie to niako 
individual selections, but, farmers will obtain eKcelleiit results by making 
field selections as outlined, and producing the plants for the resultant crO'P 
from the selected roots. 



Itaafiil TrUa wUk Sw«at Fototoei 

On the left, unmonured; on the right manured. 

The following comi>ari8on shows the increase in yield obtained by only 
one yearns selection; though, as pointed out before, the main value of this 
work lies in making the crop more uniform in every respect, rather than 
greatly increasing the yield. Tiho variety used in this trial was Nancy 
Hall:— 

t. e. q, lb. 

Yield from selected seed tubers.4 0 1 12 

„ non-selected seed tuberp .3 15 0 0 

Manorial Trial. 

As the Department of Agriculture has no definite recommendations for 
the fertilising of the sweet potato crop, two trials were planted last season 
with the object of obtaining information. 

The districts selected were Terrigal and Penrith. At Terrigal, the soil is 
sandy and very suitable for this crop; unfortunately, however, this plot was 
d^troyed by efxceasive rains. At Penrith, the .«!oil was light loam, not 
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altogetilier typical of the best sweet potato soil. The late raiiLS and early 
winter considerably reduced the yield of this plot, but an interesting set of 
results was obtained, It will be seen that basic superphosphate reduced the 
yield below that^ of the no-nianure plot. However, all other fertilisers pro¬ 
duced an increase in yield, and the plots treated witli a comibination of 
nitrogen and phosi>oric acid produced the heaviest yield. P7, a mixture 
equal parts of superphosphate and ,l)onedust, i>rodueed the heaviest yield, 
equal to tliat of PlO. P7 contains a small percentage of nitrogen, but 
owing to the slow manner in which the fertilising materials iii the bone- 
dust become available, the plant receives a more uniform and continuous 
supply of plant-food over a longer period than from the other mixtures. In 
a normal year it is thought that this mixture will give l>etter results than a 
complete manure, such as PlO. 


426 lb. P 7 (equal parts bonedust and superpho'tphate). 

lb, P 10 (10 parts superphosphate, IJ parts each sulphate of 

ammonia and sulphate of potash) .. . 

525 lb. P 1 (10 parts superphosphate and parts sulphate of 

ammonia). 

448 lb. .superphosphate . 

No manure . 

525 lb. P 2 (10 parts superphosphate and I 4 parts sulphate of 

potash). 

512 Ib.^asic superphosphate . 


t. 0 . q. lb. 

5 11 3 24 

6 11 3 24 

5 6 0 8 

3 16 2 12 
3 4 3 8 

3 2 0 8 

2 7 0 16 


Variety Triak. 

The varieties included in these trials have l)eeii fully discussed before, 
and do not require further dcscriptioji. It will, however, be noticed that 
Nancy Hall and Yellow Strasaiburg again yielded well. 


Variety. j ,r. 

Carter, Penrith. 

A. Smith, 

Wyonn. 

■ 

t. 

c. 

<1- 

lb. 

t. 

0 . 

9- 

lb. 

Nancy Hall ... ...1 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 

16 

1 

10 

Yellow Straasburpt ..., 

4 

6 

I 

20 





Vitamine . 

3 

IH 

2 

8 





Director. 

3 

8 

3 

0 

4 

11 

0 

8 

iSouthern Queen 

,3 

0 

3 

16 

4 

0 

1 

12 

Brook’s SfHjcial 

2 

15 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

24 

Farmer’s Sfieeial 

2 

5 

1 

22 





Brooke’s (Wm . 

1 

14 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

Pierson ... 

1 

7 

2 

0 

3 

6 

3 

24 

Porto Rico .1 

1 

11 

1 

20 

2 

16 

1 

0 


Tnekctious Diseases B/Bportbd in September. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of September, 1927 :— 


Anthrax . 

. 

... Nil. 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa ^ ... 


. 4 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever)... '' ... 

,, , 

. Nil. 

Blackleg . 

... 

. 1 

Swine fever. 


. 10 


•Max Hbnby, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 
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The Codling Moth* 

Cydia pomonella, L. 


Part III. 

*S. L. ALLMAN, B.Sc, Agr„ Assistant Entomologist. 

Mitcelhiieotts Observationt. 

Overwintering Larvae, —I)uring the examination of the trees and ban¬ 
dages in the early spring, ."1,728 lar\^ae and pupae were destroyed. Of this 
number thirty-eight, cn 1.02 per cent,, were found beneath the surface of 
the soil, but immediately adjacent to the trunks of the trees. A search of 
the surrounding soil failed to reveal any larvae in cocoons away from the 
trees, and as clean cultivation method.*? had been practised this was to be 
exp(K*ted. 

Overwintering period of codling moth larvae ,—The overwintering period 
of 155 larvae was determined. As the larvae trerc collected at intervals of 
seven days and the periods given represent the number of days from collec¬ 
tion to the pupation of the larvae, the actual overwintering .period may 
have been up to seven days in excess of the stated period. The minimum 
overwintering period wa.*' 154 days, the maximum 283 days, and the average 
191.19 days. 


Table 1.--Overwintering ]K*riod of I/arvae of the Codling Moth at 
Bathurst, 1926-27. 


Wintering 

Number 

Wintering 

NuinlK‘T 

Wintering 

1 

Number 

Wintering 

Number 

Period 

of Indi- 

Period 

of Indi- 

Period 

of Indi* 

Period 

of Indi* 

in Days. 

viduals 

in Bays. 

vidualf*. 

in Bayf-. 

vlduals. 

in Bay". 

vldualK. 

354 

1 

1 177 

1 

192 

6 

207 

5 

166 

1 

178 

1 

193 

.-i i 

208 

2 

156 

2 

i 179 

1 

394 

6 ! 

209 

2 

167 

1 

180 

2 

196 

3 i 

210 

2 

368 

J 

181 

6 

196 

2 

211 

3 

159 

1 

182 , 

2 

197 

2 1 

212 : 

2 

162 

6 

184 

4 

198 

‘> 1 

214 ! 

3 

166 

i 1 

186 i 

4 

199 

5 1 

215 , 

8 

167 

3 

186 I 

4 

200 ! 

1 1 

217 1 

1 

170 

4 

187 

6 

203 ; 

3 ' 

218 

1 

171 

3 

188 

1 

1 202 ! 

4 il 

226 ! 

1 

172 ; 

3 

189 1 

6 

1 203 j 

1 '1 

227 ; 

1 

174 ! 

2 

J90 1 

4 

j 204 i 

1 

2,33 j 

1 

176 i 

1 

191 1 

1 1 

4 

; 206 ! 

1 

2 I 




Aveiago wjntexin|; period in days 
Maximum wintering period in days 
Minimum wintering period in days 


19119 

283 

154 
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Time of Day tfie Motiti Emerge. 

Hourly ernergence of sprmgArrood mothi, —The hours of emergeriee of 
seventy spring-brood moths were recorded. No emergence took place before 
8 a.m. or after 3 p.m. The maximum period of emergence was between 
8 a.m. and 9 a.m., when twenty-nine, or 41.43 per cent., of the moths had 
emerged. The majority of the moths had emerged before 11 s.m., 87.14 per 
cent, being the total emergence between 8 R.m. and 11 a.m. Observations 
were carried out on ten separate days. 

Hourly emergence of first brood moths. —^First brood moths commenced to 
emerge after 7 a.m. and continued to do eo up to 6 p.m., and so over a much 
longer period than that obtaining for spring-brood moths. The maximum 
emergence occurred between 9 a.m, and 10 a.m. Table 2 indicates the hours 
of emergence of sixty-five fiirst brood moths- 

Table 2.—Hout of Emergence of Moths of the first brood at 
Bathurst, 1926-27. 


Number of Hoths Emerging at— 


Date of 1 

Emergence 
of Koths. 



a.m. 





p.m. 


) 

1 

Total 
Number 
of KotllB. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

“i 

1 

1 

^ i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5 Jan. 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

5 

1 

3 

3 

0 

26 

7 M 

! 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

I 

3 

0 

i 

12 

i 

26 „ ...j 

0 

2 

3 

(j 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 ...... . 

3 

1 

27 

Total 

i 0 

2 

6 

12 

1 

i 6 

5 

5 

! 

5 

1 

1 6 

1 

9 

1 

65 

Per cent... 

0-00 

j 

3*08 

9*23 

1846 

12-31 

7-69 

7-69 

9-231 

i 

7-69 

9-28 

13*85 

1-54 



Ovipositioii by hdividniJ Cpdifatg Moths. 

Spring brood moths, —Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining eggs 
from individual female moths, even when segregated with several male 
moths. In several instances pairs of moths were removed from breeding jars 
several days after emergence and before any eggs had been deposited. Table 
3 gives the data for fourteen female moths. The maximum egg deposition 
for a single moth was ninety-eight, of which sixty-six were deposited on one 
day. 
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Table 8. —Oviposition by Individual Female Moths of the Spring brood at 

Bathurst, 1926-27. 


a 

1 

1 

O 

Number of Hales. 

Date of— 

Number of dayi8. 

Length of Life of Female 
after Oviposition. 

Length of Life of Female 
Moth. 

Noraber of Days on which 
Oviposition Occurred. 

Total Number of Eggs. 

Average Number of Eggs 
per Oviposition. 

Maximum Number of Egg 
Deposited on 1 Day 

Emergence. 

i 

1 

1 

o 

t 

V 

o 

1 

Death of Female. 

« 

i 

1 

o 

& 

o 

s 

Of Ovipositioii. 

P 

go 

II 

1 

T) 

19 Oct. 



6 Nov. 





18 


0 



2 

3 

22 „ 

29 Oct. 

2 Nov. 

9 

7 

5 

if 

7 

18 

5 

98 

19-6 

66 

3 

4 

24 „ 



8 

... 

... 

... 


15 

... 

0 



4 

1 

1 Nov, 

19 Nov. 

24 Nov. 

28 „ 

18 

6 

23 

4 

27 

3 

6 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 „ 



14 „ 

... 

... 

... 


12 


0 



6 1 

1 

2 



22 „ 


... 

... 

... 

20 

_ 

0 

... 


*7 i 

1 

2 



15 „ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 


0 


... 


2 

9 „ 

20 Nov. 

20 Nov. 

30 

11 

1 

11 

10 

21 

1 

2 

2 

2 

^ 1 

2 

12 „ 

12 „ 

20 „ 

2 Dec. 

0 

9 

8 

12 

20 

6 

21 

3-5 

6 

10 

6 

15 „ 



3 

... 

... 


•. • 

18 


0 

... 


11 ! 

2 

18 „ 



22 „ 

... 

... 



34 


0 

... 


12 1 

1 

4 Dec. 



14 

... 

... 


... 

10 


0 

... 

... 

13 : 

3 

16 „ 



10 Jan. 



... 

... 

25 

... 

0 



14 j 

2 

17 „ 



28 I)uc. 

... 


... 

... 

11 

i 


0 

... 

... 

•••! 

...1 



1 . ! 

i 1 



... j 

I'T.' 

! *” 

15 

1 

127 

... 



1 1 



1 1 


__ 


_ 

1 

1 

' 


1 

_ _ 


Summary. 


I Average. 


Number of days before oviposition . 

Number of days from emergence to last oviposition ... 

Number of days of oviposition. 

Numbcjr of days on which ovipositioimiccuned 
Number of days female moth lived after oviposition... 

Length of life of female moths in days . 

Number of eggs deposited by one female moth 
Number of oggs deposited by one moth in one day ... 


t 


1 

I 


soo 

1326 

6-25 

3-75 

8- 25 
18-71 

9- 07 
8-47 


I 

1 


Maximum 


I 


18 

23 

9 


13 

34 

98 

66 


Miuimum. 


0 

S 

1 

1 

4 

10 

0 

0 


First brood moths .—Ten individual female moths were segrej^ated. The 
usual procedure was to remove the pairs after they had been in the larger 
breeding jars for several days, and before any eggs had been deposited. Some 
moths were actually observed in copulation and placed in separate jars. 
Copulation apparently took place most commonly late during the evening 
or night, and those instances observed were generally abnormal, as it was 
evident that the moths remained in copula for a number of hours. In one 
instance a pair remained in copula for several days, and ultimately died 
in this abnormal condition. The maximum number of eggs deposited by one 
moth was fifty-one, of which forty-two were deposited on one day. 
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Table 4* —Oviposition by Individual Female Motha of the first brood at 

Bathurst, 1926*27. 


Observation. 

u 

1 

Date or— 

Number of days. 

I| 

ll 

f| 

1 

||fi 

I| 

si 

l| 

ll 

1 

•g 

1 

i 
«. 

I 

|l 

T. 

0 

If 

|l 

i 

1 

! 

! 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

o 

S 

ll 

|S 

1 

1 

20 Jan. 



8 Feb. 





19 


0 



2 

1 

24 „ 

1 Feb. 

2 Feb. 

8 .. 

8 

2 

9 

6 

16 

2 1 

16 

8 

9 

3 

1 

26 



9 

... 

... 

• ft* 

« ft* 

15 

• •ft 1 

0 

... 

• *• 

4 

1 

26 „ 

1 Feb. 

1 1 Feb. 

11 

7 

1 

7 

10 

17 

11 

3 

3 

3 

6 

1 

26 

29 Jan. 

1 M 

13 .. 

4 

4 

7 

12 

19 

2 

2 

1 1 

1 

6 

1 

26 „ 



4 .. 

... 


ft • ft 

• *« 

10 


0 

• • ft 


7 

1 

26 



7 .. 

... 


• •• 


13 , 

... i 

0 



8 

1 

26 „ 

6Peb. 

6Peb. 

14 „ 

12 

1 

12 

8 

20 

' i 1 

1 

1 "i 

’'i 

9 

3 

1 30 „ 

7 


17 

8 

3 

10 

8 

18 1 

i 3 1 

61 

i i 

1 42 

10 

2 

I 16 Feb. 



5 Mar. 

... 

... 

... 


18 ! 

1 

0 


1 ... 


*'*| . 


1 . 

! 

! 



... 


9 1 

73 

: ... 

’ ^ ! 

1 

! 


Summary, 



Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Number of days before oviposition . 

7*8 

12 

4 

Number of days from emergence to last oviposition .. 

90 

12 

7 

NumW of days of oviposition. 

22 

4 

0 

Number of days on which oviposition oocurred 
Number of days female moth lived after oviposition.. 

1-8 

3 

0 

8-8 

12 

6 

liength of life of female moth in days. 

16-4 

20 

13 

Number of eggs deposited by one female moth 

7-3 

61 

0 

Number of eggs deposited by one moth in one day .. 

8*1 

42 

0 


Time of Depodtioii of E^ga. 

Hourly ovipoaition hy spring hrood moilis,—A number of jars containing 
spring brood moths were kept under oheervation and the number of eggs 
deposited each hour recorded. These observations were continued tintil 
6 p.m., and the next cotmting took place at 9 a.m. of the following day. The 
earliest deposition recorded was between 11 a.nL and 12 noon, and the 
majority of the eggs were deposited between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. It was 
therefore decided when drawing the graphs for the egg-d^osition records 
that ^e temperature between 2 and 8 p.m. would be most likely to infixience 
the deposition, and the average temperature for that period has been used, 
and not the average dadly temperature as used in other graphs. 

The influence of temperature is well shown in Table 5, under obsexvations 
carried out on 22nd November. Oviposition had coznmenced before 12 noon 
and eight eggs had been deposited by 3 p.m. Earlier indications promised 
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the d^poeition of a lar^e number of eggs, but a very sudden storm arose 
and a big drop in temperature eTentuated—from 92 deg. Fah. at 12 noon 
to 64 deg. Pah, at 4 pm, at which hour no eggs were recorded. The tem¬ 
perature then.oominenoed to rise slightly and more eggs were deposited. It 
appears therefore that low temperatures prevent egg deposition, and from 
other observations it appears that little or no deposition takes place when the 
temperature is 60 deg. Fah. or lower. Table 5 gives further details of the 
hours of deposition of eggs by moths of the spring brood. 

Table 5.'—^Hour of Deposition of Eggs by Moths of the spring brood at 

Bathurst, 1926-27. 


Hour of 
Observation* 



Date of OvipoBitlon. 



Total 
No. of 
Eggs. 

Averag< 

Tem¬ 

per¬ 

ature. 

Per 

cent, of 
Eggs per 
hour. 

Nov. 12. 

Nov. 19. 

Nov. 22. 

Nov. 28. 

No. 

of 

BggB- 

Tem¬ 

per¬ 

ature. 

No. 

of 

Bggp. 

Tern- 

& 

No. 

of 

Egg«. 

Tem¬ 

per¬ 

ature. 

No. 

Of 

EggB. 

Tem¬ 

per¬ 

ature 

11 a.m . 

0 

80 

0 

76 

0 

92 

0 

1 

80 

0 

79*6 

0<K) 

12 noon 

0 

83 

0 

70 

1 

92 

0 

64 ) 

1 

79*5 

0*33 

[1p.m. 

0 

87 

0 

80 

0 

82 

17 

73 ! 

17 

80*5 

6*67 

2 p.m. 

2 

87 

0 

82 

4 

70 

12 

76 : 

18 ' 

78*5 

5*90 

dp.m. 

4 

87 

9 

81 

3 

65 

11 

76 1 

27 

77*0 

8*85 

4 p.m. 

21 

86 

6 

82 

0 

64 

13 

74 

40 

76*6 

13*11 

6 p.m. 

33 

83 

44 

77 

1 1 

66 

8 

72 1 

86 

74*6 

28*20 

6p.m. 

44 

79 

1 

78 

19 

67 j 

10 

63 1 

74 ! 

71*8 

24*26 

Pollowing day 





1 

1 


1 




|9a.m. 

29 

... 

6 

... 

i 5 

... 1 

2 


42 

... 

13*77 

Total 

133 

... 

66 1 ... 

1 33 

... 

73 j 

... I 

305 

i 

... 


Hourly oviposition hy lirsi-hrood moths .—No detailed records were 
obtained for moths of the first brood, but it was apparent that oviiwsition 
commenced about the same time as that of the spring-brood moths, but 
that it continued over a longer period on account of the higher evening 
temperatures then prevailing. 

Place of Depofitioii of Eggs. 

Moths confined in breeding jars deposited eggs mainly on pear leaves, 
which were renewed daily, and to a lesser extent on the glass jars. In a few 
instances eggs were deposited on the moistened soil and upon the wings of 
other moths. 

Of 290 eggs recorded in the field before 16th December, and therefore 
deposited by spring brood moths, 214, or 73.79 per cent., were deposited on 
the leaves or twigs. The remaining sevenly-six eggs, or 26.21 per cent., 
were deposited on the apples, or very occasionally on the stems. 

The eggs were deposited singly, but where numbers of eggs occurred two 
or three eggs were observed on a single leaf or apple. Eggs were most 
abundant from a height of about 4 feet to the tops of the trees, and were 
deposited more freely on large trees with abundant foliage than on smaller 
trees carrying less foliage. 
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Egg deposition on apples and pears.^-^-Wixere apples and pears are grown 
in a mixed orchard the spring brood moths oviposit almost exclusively on 
the apple trees. Few eggs were recorded on pear trees until early in January 
and after the emergence of the earliest first brood moths. Eggs were then 
deposited in numbers on pear trees, and as abuxidantly as on apple trees. 

Halchkig of Eggs. 

Yarious germinal changes were observed prior'to the hatching of the eggs. 
These have been recorded in a previous paper. The “ black spot ” indicates 
the black head of the larva, and this becomes apparent one to two days 
prior to the emergence of the larva. When ready to emerge the larva may 
be seen to move its mandibles, and ultimately it forces the point of one 
through the egg shell. It then proceeds to enlarge the opming so formed, 
and when it is large enough to allow the head to emerge the larva leaves 
the shell. Difficulty is sometimes experienced in making this exit, and the 
time may vary from a few minutes to several hours. In one instance a 
larva was noted to be caught in the opening so formed, and it finally died 
in this position, being unable to extricate itself. 

In every instance under observation the exit hole was formed near the 
periphery of the egg shell, and never at the top of the egg or through the 
portion of the shell adjoining the leaf surface. 

The newly hatched larva is white and slender, and has a black head which 
appears out of proportion to the rest of the body. It is about one-sixteenth 
of an inch long, or about the diameter of an ordinary pin's head. 

Behavioar of Newly-hatcbed Larvae. 

Immediately on emergence the larva commences an active search for food. 
When placed on apples they move about rapidly seeking some advantageous 
place to enter. They investigate the calyx end and irregularities on the 
skin, and may commence to enter the fruit in less than thirty minutes from 
the time of emergence from the egg. Damaged surfaces or points of con¬ 
tacts between apples are commonly chosen. In the field, entrances arc 
often effected where leaves or other objects touch the apples. After some 
time larvae become less active and may frequently be observed to remain 
still for some minutes without making any attempt to effect an entrance. 

Mode of Entrance. 

When a suitable place has been selected by the larva, it is noted to move 
its head backwards and forwards for some time spinning a mat of fibres. 
The function of this mat appears to be to provide a more secure foothold 
for the larva so that it may force its mandibles through the skin of the 
apple. In addition to this, it was observed that the fibres served to retain 
the rejected portions of the skin as they were cut out, and so finally to help 
in covering the burrow. 

A number of larvae were observed to reject the pieces of skin as they 
were cut out and place these portions alongside the entrance. When the 
Ain had' been pierced and the burrow deei)ened a little the larva appears to 
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ingest the portions cut out in making the excavation large enough to con¬ 
tain its whole body. The larva then turns about and covers the entrance 
with the previously rejected portions of the apple and excreta, spinning 
more threads to hold the covering firmly. 

The time occupied in these operations was normally one to one and a half 
hours, both under laboratory and field conditions. 

Production of Stings/’ 

A “ stmg ” is commonly regarded as a shallow excavation or burrow caused 
by a larva which has ingested a lethal dose of poison and died without pro¬ 
ducing further injury. Counts of the fruit and injuries produced on ten 
unsprayed trees showed that 3,218 larvae had made effective entrances and 
632, or 16.42 per cent., had produced stings.” The production of stings 
would, in this case be due to lack of vitality of the larvae, to unfavourable 
weather conditions, or to predators. 

Several hundred newly-hatched larvae were placed on apples which had 
been sprayed in the laboratory with lead arsenate. Larvae were not observed 
to commence a burrow and subsequently relinquish it in favour of another 
site. Numbers of larvae were noted to commence burrows through deposits 
of arsenate of lead, and their activities slowed quickly, and sometimes the 
blemish produced was very slight. No instance was noted in this series of 
tests where an effective entrance was made through a deposit of lead. Field 
observations and more complete laboratory studies, however, have shown that 
the larvae have sometimes succeeded in burrowing through such deposits, 
but that the majority of larvae enter at the edges or between deposits. 

In the laboratory, apples were examined after a period of seven days, and 
it was then evident that the larvae often fed near the surface for a few 
days before burrowing to the centre of the apple. Considerable variation 
was also noted in the size of the larvae after this period, and it seems 
probable that many had receivcsd a sub-lethal dose of po.i&on which merely 
served to retard their development. 

The production of a large number of stings” would indicate effective 
spraying, except possibly in the case of very quick acting or repellant 
poisons. It was noted, however, that some larvae made use of stings pre¬ 
viously produced in effecting their entrances. This fact, together with the 
knowledge that a number of stings are produced on unsprayed trees, must 
be kept in mind when judging the efliciency of the various sprays, 

Bekavioar of Maturing Larvae. 

Frequently a number of larvae were observed to enter a single fruit, but 
it was unusual for more than two to reach maturity. This suggests that the 
larvae are cannibals under certain conditions, and this has been borne out 
by experiences in, the breeding jars with matured larvae. It was frequently 
noted, however, that a second infestation opcurred, young larvae developing 
after the first larvae had left the fruit. Evidence was obtained that larvae 
may leave the fruit in which they commenced tp feed' and seek another 
fruit, so destroying two fruits. This, however, does not appear to be a 
common habit, andds most likely to occur when two fruits are in contset. 
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The young larva normally feeds near the surface for a few days before 
burrowing to the centre of the apple> when it ooimnenoea to feed upon the 
pip6« The entrance burrow is enlarged and the excreta rejected, until a 
large amount of frass is apparent at the place of entrance* ' When about to 
emerge the larva usually forms another burrow to the surface^ which may 
remain plugged with a mat of silk for several days* The exit hole is usually 
round and free from frass, and so ^uite distinct from the entrance. 

When an apple containing an immature 
larva falls to the ground the larva usually 
continues feeding until it matures. Ex* 
cessively hot weather may force it to 
leave the fruit, and biu*row in again in a 
cooler portion. Larvae have been noted 
to mature in fruit less than 1 inch in 
diameter, and consequently windfall fruit 
even of this small size should not b<^ 
neglected. 

Foliage as a Sonree of Food. 

Fifty newly-hatched larvae were bagged 
on an unsprayed branch beating foliage 
only. When examined after fourteen 
days, three larvae about one-third grown 
and numerous damaged areas on the 
leaves were noted. In addition, one larva 
had commenced to burrow into the end 
of the terminal shoot. A subsequent 
examination failed to reveal any living 
larvae, and it is therefore doubtful 
whether larvae could reach maturity when 
feeding on foliage only 

Field observations showed that similar 
damage occurred very occasionally on 
ng. f A»i. Lmi by cdihx trees. This, however, was not 

as extensive as that recorded on the 
unsprayed branch on which the larvae were liberated. 

Behavbtir of Larvae on Leaving Frnit. 

No larvae were observed in the act of leaving the fruit on the trees and 
dropping to the ground by means of a silken thread. Three larees were 
banded with tanglefoot, and burlap bands were placed above and below 
these impassable sticky barriers;, Of 317 larvae captured in the bandages, 
275, or 86.75 per cent., were taken in the three upper bandages, thus 
indicating that Ihe normal method of reaching the bandages was actual 
descent down the main limbs, and not by dropping to the ground. 
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Larvae maturing in wind-fallen fruit would necessarily reach the ban¬ 
dages by ascending the trunks^ and in this operation would be very subject 
to attack by predatory ants and beetles. 

The larvae immediately seek hiding places in which to spin cocoons and 
complete their transforaiations. It is therefore imperative that any favour¬ 
able cocooning places, such as cracks, rough bark, &c., should be destroyed 
if the maximum efficiency is to be gained by the tise <l»f bandages. 

Overwmteriiig of Larvae. 

First^hrood larvae .—The majority of the larvae of the first brood trans¬ 
form into moths the same season as they leave the fruit. Thus of 680 larvae 
under observation, only thirty-six, or 6.29 per cent., did not pupate, but 
overwintered as larvae. 

Second hrood larvae .—The majority of the larvae of the second brood 
proved to be overwintering larvae. During the season 111 second hrood 
larvae were reared, and of these 105, or 94.59 per cent., overwintered. 

Third hrood larvae .—Only six second brpod moths were reared and no 
third hrood larvae were obtained. The third (brood of larvae would be 
relatively small, and would most probably consist only of overwintering 
individuals. 


Bandage Records. 

The graph reproduced as Fig. 2 illustrates the occurrence of first and 
second brood larvae under bandages, inspected every three days, on ten 
unsprayed trees. The maximum number of first brood larvae was recorded 
on 16th January. The relatively small second brood of larvae was due to 
the small number of apples remaining on the unsprayed trees after the severe 
infestation by the first hrood larvae. A very close correlation between tlie 
number of larvae in the bandages and the mean average daily temperature 
for the three-day periods is apparent. 
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The graph forming jPig* S illustrates the occurrence of larvae under 
bandages in the main orchard. The bandages trere inspected at frequent 
intervals, ranging from a minimum period of five days to a maximum period 
of thirteen days. This irregularity was due to weather comfitions and 
other practical difficulties in the inspection of a large number of trees* 
These inspections were discontinued for the season on 24th March, when 
all the larvae under observation appeared to be overwintering. 

The occurrenjce of two pronounced broods are indicated. The earliest 
second-brood larvae under observation emerged on 6th January^ and as the 
average feeding period was approximately twenty-eight days, the larvae 
should commence to reach the bandages early in Pebrua^. This agrees 
closely with the bandage records obtained. 

No definite third brood is apparent, and as only a small percentage of 
second brood moths transform, and in addition a very considerable over¬ 
lapping of broods occurs, this is to be expected. 



rif. 8/—Oesnireaet of Lwvas aiidtr BanilafM la Mala Orehard. 

Natural Enemies of the Codfing Moth. 

Parasites. —^During the season 1926-27 several wasp parasites of the larvae 
were collected. These, however, were obtained late in the season and were 
not present in sufficient numbers to be of economic importance. 

Several larvae were attacked by an external parasite which has been 
identified by Dodd as an undescribed species of the genus Parasierola, 
Kieffer. 

An internal larvae parasite, bred out in one of the breeding cages, proved 
to be Stomatoceras pomonellas, Cameron. 

The most important parasite recorded was the egg parasite Trichogramma 
australicumj Girault. These s^imens were identified by Girault, who has 
records of this species from the eggs of a butterfiy and from several species 
of moths. As many as three of these small wasps were bred from a single 
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codling moth egg. Parasitised eggs were not abundant until towards the 
^d of the season, when approximately 27 per cent, of the eggs weare 
destroyed. ‘ i'! 

Predators *—The larvae of the Green Laeewing, Chrysopa sp., were present 
in numbers, and appeared to feed mainly on the Woolly Aphis, Eriosoma 
lanigera. In the laboratory the larvae were observed to destroy numbers of 
eggs by piercing the shell and sucking up the juices. It was therefore 
probable that these larvae were responsible for a considerable destruction 
of eggs in the field. 

A number of predatory beetles were obtained during the inspection of the 
bandages, and these were identified by Lea. The larvae of the Dermestid 
Beetle, Trogoderma frogatti, Bl., were recorded attacking codling moth 
pupae. Specimens of beetle larvae forwarded by W. A. Qrassick, Caargo- 
road, and reported to attack the codling moth larvae, proved to be those of 
the ‘Soldier Beetle, Carphurus sp. 

The common mound ant, Iridomyrmex detectus^ Sm., was abundant in the 
orchard and readily attacked any exposed larvaa Larvae leaving windfall 
fruit would be most liable to attack as they made their way to the bandages 
on the trunks. The specimens of this ant were identified by Clark. 

SUMBiARY. 

Numbers of larvae overwintered on the trees under rough bark and in 
crevices. A small percentage overwintered against the tree trunk and below 
the surface of the soil. 

Overwintering individuals remained in their larval state from 154 to 23.3 
days, and pupated on the average 191.19 days after leaving the fruit. 

Spring brood moths emerged mainly between 8. a.m. and 11 a.m. First 
brood moths emerged over a longer period, but the maximum period of 
emergence was between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. 

The maximum number of eggs deposited by a single female moth of the 
spring brood was ninety-eight, of which sixty-six wore deposited on one day. 
The maximum number of eggs recorded for an individual first brood moth 
was fifty-one, of which forty-two were deposited on one day. 

Spring-brood moths deposited the majofrity of their eggs between 4 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. 

Low temiKjratures prevented egg deposition, and the critical temperature 
was approximately 60 deg. Fah. 

The majority of eggs laid by the spring brood moths were deposited on 
the leaves. 

Spring brood moths deposited eggs mainly on apple trees in the orchard 
which contained pears and apples. 

The young larvae emerged through holes formed near the periphery of 
the Qgg shdl. 

The larvae burrowed into the fruit from one to one and a half hours. 

Stings were formed on unsprayed fruit. 
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Some larvae left the apples in Tiiiich they commenoed to feed and entered 
others- 

limnature larvae did not leave the fruit when it fell, but remained and 
continued feeding in it till they matured. 

Larvae may feed on foliage for some time, but it is improbable that they 
can mature on such food. 

The majority of the larvae gained the bandages by descent along the 
main limbs. 

Some of the first brood larvae did not transform, but overwintered as 
larvae. 

The majority of the second brood larvae overwintered. 

Figures 2 and 3 record the occurrence of larvae under bandages on ten 
unsprayed trees and on the trees of the main orchard. The appearance of 
two main broods is indicated. 

Larval parasites recorded included Parasierola sp., and Siomaioceras 
pomonellae, Cameron. 

Trichogmmma australicum, Girault, destroyed numbers of eggs late in the 
season. 

The larvae of the Green Lace wing, Chrysopa sp., destroyed eggs in the 
laboratory. 

The larvae of Trogoderma froggatti, Bl., destroyed some pupae, while the 
larvae of Carphurus sp. were forwarded from Cargo-road and reported to 
have attacked codling moth larvae. 

The mound ant, Iridomyrmex delectus, Sm., readily attacked any exposed 
codling moth larvae. 


The Progress oe Extension Worx in U.S A. 

According to the Journal of the Minisiry of Agriculture, London, agricul¬ 
tural education in the United States of America during the past thirteen 
years has made remarkable progress through the development of the extension 
movement. In 1914, the State and Federal Governments were spending 
1,600,000 dollars on extension work in agriculture and home economics, 
and by 1924 this figure had increased to 19,394,639 dollars per annum, of 
which approximately 12,000,000 dollars were contributed by the States and 
counties. In the same period, the total personnel increased from 1,230 to 
4,764 ofScers, the latter figure including 765 full-time specialists, extension 
directors and other supervisory officers. 

In determining the policy’of the extension work for a district, the farmers, 
with the agents of the co-operating county. State and Federal Governments, 
together review the local conditions and agree upon what ought to be done. 
The administration of the work is then entrusted to the State College of 
Agriculture. The full recognition of local people, conditions, and prac¬ 
tices, and tlie enlistment of the aclave participation of the individual farmer 
and his family in the planning and the carrying out of local extension work, 
are the two fundamental considerations to which the success is accredited. 
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Preservation of Whole Fruit with 
Sulphur Dioxide* 

J. M* ARTHUR, Orchardigt, and M. S. BENJAMIN. D.LC., A.A.C.I., lecturer 
in Chemistry, Hawkesbory Agricultural College, 

Sulphur dioxide, as well as its various compounds, sucli as bi-sulphite of 
potash, bi-fiulphite of lime, has long been used for the preservation of winee, 
beers, fruit beverages, and various articles of food. Sulphur dioxide has 
also been employed to some extent for the preservation of fruit pulp. 

At the suggestion of the Fruit Branch, some experiments were recently 
carried out at the orchard at Hawkesbury Agricultural College with a view 
to determining if whole fruit could be suitably preserved under local con¬ 
ditions by the use of dilute aqueous solutions of sulphur dioxide. Similar 
experimients were some time ago carried out by Barker and Grove at Camp- 
den Fruit Research Station, Glos., England, and are described by those 
workers in a recent issue of the Joiurnal of Pomology and Horticidtural 
Science (Vol. 6, No. 1, December, 1925). In the experiments referred to 
satisfactory results are reported as having been obtained in the preserva¬ 
tion of raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, plums, and other fruits by 
the use of this preservative. 

The following is a brief report of preliminary trials at Hawkesbury Agri¬ 
cultural College, and of the results obtained so far with plums and grapes. 

Triab with Plains. 

Trials with plums were commenced on 13th January, the variety used 
being Oyca Smomo (a blood plum). Half-gallon screw top jars were used, 
being tilled with fruit of uniform size and maturity. 

Aqueous solutions of sulphur dioxide, with concentrations of 0.08, 0.09 
and 0.10 per cent, respectively were prepared. These solutions were poured 
over tjie fruit contained in three separate sets of jars, which were subse¬ 
quently laibelled sets 1, 2 and 3. After the solutions had been added the 
jars were tightly sealed, and the contents examined a week later. All the 
fruit was found to be in good state of preservation, but the skin had become 
considerably bleached. 

The contents of sets 2 and 3 had developed strong acidity, while the 
fruit in set 1 was only'slightly sour. A further examination made two 
months later show^ed that the fruit in aU the sets was still fresh and sound, 
and that no fermentation had occurred, but it was still sour, and the skin 
as well as the flesh 'had undergone considerable bleaching, so that the latter 
was now a faint pink colour. 

An attempt was then made to see whether cooking would restore the 
fruit to its natural colour, or diminish its acidity, the tests being— 

(a) By heating portion of the fruit in an open boiler. 

(h) By steaming portion while still in its container. 
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In both cases it was found that the natural colour of the fruit was partly 
restored by these methods, and that the acidity was considerably reduced* 
The restoration of the colour was more oomplMe when the cooking was 
done in an open boiler than when in its container. 

The experiments would seem to indicate so far tihat 0*06 per cent, sulphur 
dioxide solution was sufficiently strong for the preservation of the variety 
of plums tested, tmt it would appear desirable to try the effect of lower 
concentrations, say, .06 and .04 per cent, of sulphur dioxide on these and 
other varieties of plums. It is proposed to do this next season. 

Tiiab iriffi Grapes. 

Experiments with grapes were also carried out. Four varieties were 
selected, namely—Groa Moroc (black grape), Qros (3uillaume (black grape), 
Flame Tokay (pink grape), Waltham Cross (white grape). 

On 24th February, 1927, three 1-quart jars of each variety wei*e prepared 
and covered with the preservative solution, as in the experiments witlr 
plums. It was thought desirable in the case of grapes, these being more 
delicate fruit, to try the effect of more dilute solutions of sulphur dioxide. 
With this end in view, concentrations of 0.08, 0.06, 0.04, 0.01 and 0.008 per 
cent, of sulphur dioxide, which were labelled Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4 respectively, 
were used. 

The fruit was examined on 10th March, and it was noted that Nos. 8, 4 
and 6 had undergone more or less fermentation. In the cases of Nos. 1 and 
2, no fermentation could be detected, but bleaching of the skins in the case 
of the coloured grapes had occurred. The natural flavour of the grapes had 
been retained. 

On 1st June (over three months after the fruit had been preserved) 
cooking experiments, on similar lines to those adopted with the plums, were 
carried out with Nos. 1 and 2, and the original colour of the black grapes 
was partly restored, but no change took place with the Flame Tokay variety. 
It remained quite bleached. 

An interesting point was noticed with the blade grapes. A control jar 
of grapes that was not cooked, hut off which the lid was left, in twenty-four 
hours developed a similar colour to that of fruit that had been cooked. The 
probable explanation of this, and of the colour changes obtained when the 
fruit was cooked, is that sulphur dioxide has a slight reducing effect on the 
natural pigment found in the fruit, and on the removal of the excess sulphur 
dioxide, which is brought about when the fruit is heated or simply aerated, 
a re-oxidation of the pigment substance occurs, and the fruit is restored 
wholly, or in part to its natural colour. 

The changes observed naturally lead one to inquire whether, apart from 
its preservative action, sulphur dioxide has any direct chemical effect on 
other constituents of the fruit. In connection with this point it is inter¬ 
esting to note that some studies —Journal of Pomology and MorticuU 
tural Science, Vol. 6, No. 1, December, 1926—^have been carried out lately 
by Appleyard at the Oampden Besearch Statioxi, England, dealing with 
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this aspect of fruit preservation with sulphur dioxide. It was found that the 
enzymes present in the fruit were inactivated by treatment with the preser¬ 
vative, just as such enzymes are inactivated or destroyed when the fruit is 
boiledi during the process of manufacture into pulp. It has also be^ 
observed that the fruit so treated undergoes some loss in jelling powers 
when used in the manufacture of jam. 

Further trials with different fruits and varieties are necessary in order 
to determine how far the method described is applicable and practicable 
under Australian conditions. If it should be found from subsequent inves¬ 
tigations that ordinary varieties of Australian-grown fruits could be satis¬ 
factorily preserved in this way, this’ process would seem to compare more 
than favourably with other methods of fruit preservation in common use. 
It would, for example, allow of fruit being ke^ and marketed in a more 
attractive form than when it is rodnced to pulp. 

Apples, for instance, could he preserved whole or in sections, instead of 
being reduced to pulp, and the product would profeahly command a higher 
market value. Moreover, the preserved product could ibe used as an article 
of food) in the same way as bottled or canned fruit, and the labour and time 
involved in its preparation would be considerably reduced. In addition, 
surplus fruit obtained during a glut season could be stored and profitabb” 
utilised for jam manufacture, the labour and time involved in its preserva¬ 
tion being less than that required to preserve it, as at present, in the form of 
pulp. 


To Obtain Maximum Milk Production. 

Every dairy cow inherits a fairly definite maximum capacity as a producer. 
The only accurate way to determine this is under the most favourable 
conditions as regards feeding and management. Many high producers were 
never discovered because they were never given a chance to show their 
ability. There are many factors to be considered in obtaining maximum 
production, and success depends mainly on the cow, but the feeder and 
milkers are important factors.— G. McGillivbay, Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. 


Pbefbot Your Cows by Tjbssting and Skleotino, 

Beyond doubt, heavy producing qualities are hereditary, and when we mate 
the progeny of high-producing cows, that quality becomes intensified. 
Skilful breeding does not necessarily create new traits; it selects and con¬ 
centrates, and so intensifies. Testing has made it possible to segregate 
high-producing blood, and there is reason to believe that by selecting we 
shall, before long, have the perfect high-producing animals that will breed 
true for high prodhction. But we will not accomplish this without the 
continual use of the tester which enables the low-producing families to be 
discerned.— ^A. J. Gill, in the Victorian Journal of Agriculture. 
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Pure Seed* 

GkOIOBB BllOOMMIiin>EI> BT THB D1IBA.BTMBKT. 


Tsa Department ol Aarioultnre publishes monthly in the AgricnUu/nd €fautte a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various eroj^ in c^er to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of and to enable fanners to get 
into dkeot touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower's name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) alter a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agiioultiire» 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intendinff purcbasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder* 

Pure seed growers are required to famish eaeh month a statement of the qnanllti 
ol seed^oB hand. Suoh statement must reaeh the Department not later than tiie 12fh 
of the month* 

jya t s S ‘ " ■■ 

Golden Glow. ... P. Kelly, Leeches Gully, Tenterfield, 

Fitzroy.Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Broom MUUt .. W. T. McDonald, Taree Estate. Taree. 

Grosses— 

Sudan Grass ... ... ... 0. Bennett, Forbes^road, Cowra. 

8wut SofgKumo — 

Collier.Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

fSeieotion No. 61 .Manager, Ex^riinent Farm, Grafton. 

Sacoaiine .Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollongbsr. 

D, Shearer and Son?, Glendon, via Singleton. 

White African.Principal, H.A. College, Hiohmond. 

Peanuts — 

Large White Spanish. Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

So^eans — 

&loxl.Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Otootan .Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

A number of crops were Inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Quality or Quantity in Export Lambs. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Which is the most important factor in 
catering for the export lamb trade—quality or quantity?” Ip this respect 
I am referring to the individual lamb and not to the quantity of lambs 
which might be brought forward for export. I have studied the export 
market closely, and have made inquiries of many of the Homebush selling 
agents, export lamb-buyers, and others connect^ with the trade, and the 
general consensus of opinion is that quality should at all times be given 
preference to quantity* Quality is the ruling feature in the lamb trade; 
it is the first consideration when orders are being discussed; in fact, if 
buyers could procure lightweights, M to 36 lb., showing sufficient quality, 
the demand for the heavier sorts would be even less than it is bo-dey.— 
F. B. Hinton, at the Agricultural Bureau State Odnferenoe. 
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Poultry Notes* 

November. 


JAMBS HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert 

The peak of egg production has now been reached, and on many farm-j 
it will have passed by the time these notes are published. In so far as 
hens are concerned, falling off in egg production generally will commence 
now and continue from this month onward. At the same time it is not 
advisable to be too severe in culling out hens to send to market, simply 
because some are having a spell or are laying a reduced sequence of eggs. 
Every year thousands of hens are marketed in IS'ovember and December 
which would have been very profitable if kept. The volume of egg produc¬ 
tion during the slump that not infrequently takes place for a couple or 
three weeks following period of the peak production may not be a criterion 
of average expectations for December and January. Not only so, but 
prices for eggs invariably harden during these months. 

Only two factors enter into the question whether or not any number of 
hens should be disposed of during the months mentioned; one is where- 
the room is required to accommodate pullets of the season^s hatching, 
and the other is the difference in prices likely to be ruling before and 
after the end of the year. It is, therefore, in many eases a matter of judg¬ 
ment on the average expectation of laying, together with the difference m 
prices likely to rule for hens before and after—^taking into account tlie cost 
of feeding and price of eggs. This is a case in which no rule of thumb 
will apply, and in which every case has to he judged in the light of the 
factors mentioned. 

Mistakes in Feeding Hens. 

How easy it is for poultry farmers to leave the track of sound practice 
and get into by-ways that legd to loss and sometimes disaster to their 
farms, is shown by practices one frequently comes across on the farms. 
In no operation is this more typified than in that of feeding, During- 
the flush season of production last year, many cases of errors in feeding 
came under observation which had cost the farmer dearly, both in reduced 
production and in a high rate of mortality. The loss in production in some- 
cases Was almost staggering, and all because some error had crept into 
either the method of feeding or the feed itself, mostly in the methods, 
adopted. 

One pretty general error which is found to be creeping into the feeding 
of laying stock (and for that matter Rowing stock as well) might be 
mentioned—^the practice of feeding wet mash in the morning and supple¬ 
menting this with dry mash to which the hens have constant access. It is 
one of the most pernicious systems one could devise. The practice leads 
to the hens being surfeited with food to such an extent as to get them 
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into a stagnant state of healthy and the effect is usnally to bring tiia number 
of eggs laid for the extra feed fed lower than if the birds were fed rationally 
by either the wet or the diy mash system. It is not my desire here to 
condemn dry mash or to advocate wet, but to point out the inadvisability of 
having dry mash before the birds all day when a full feed of wet mash is 
given in the morning. 

It is quite a different thing, where the dry mash system is in use, to gi/e 
a little wet mash at some time in the day, preferably in the forenoon. This 
practice gives better results than wholly dry mash feeding, because the 
little bit of wet mash is then supplementary to the dry, and is a desirable 
adjunct, because the birds eat scarcely sufficient dry mash for their require* 
ments, owing principally to its lack of palatability. 

Alt is Feedoif. 

It should be realised that there is an art in feeding poultry altogether 
apart from the class of food fed. That art lies in feeding all the* food the 
birds will eat and yet continue keen for food without under feeding. My 
advice on feeding in a general way has always been to feed full and plenty, 
but that should not be construed into surfeiting the birds with food to the 
point of laziness and ill condition—else what skill would there be in the 
actual operation of feeding! 

The fact is, there are feeders and skilled feeders, and it is the latter class 
who get the results in egg production at less expence than the unskilled 
feeders. The unskilful feeder is generally looking for some nostrum to 
make his hens lay, quite oblivious of the fact that it is often lack of skill 
that is responsible for his failure. It is a matter of general experience that 
one feeder will get more eggs from a simple ration composed of wheat, 
maize, pollard, and bran, with the addition of a little meat or meat concen* 
tratee, than another will secure by all the expensive foodstuffs and extras 
which are available, and when there is failure to get results the strain or 
something else is blamed for it. There is a disi)oaition to reduce labour 
in feeding and attention below what is legitimate and necessary to secure 
good results. More time spent in feeding will repay the farmer many 
times over. This really has been the most outstanding feature with the most 
successful men with poultry, whether on commercial farms or in show pens. 
It is an aspect of the business that has been fully recognised by all the best' 
breeders in all times, not alone with poultry but with all kinds of stock. 

It can be taken as a general axiom that birds should be ready and eager 
for every feed, and particularly so for their morning feed. Birds that hang 
back from their feed will not long continue to lay, and the giving of their 
food should be so regulated as to bring about this desirable state of health. 

In the case of big flocks the condition of sturfeit described may apply 
to only that portion of the birds which is of perhai>8 mixed a^s. If the 
birds can be divided according to age, the feeding will be simplified, but 
in any case one can be sure that there is only one way to keep birds la:f ing, 
and that is to keep them always keen for their food and yet well fed. 
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The period is now approaching: when the layers are most susceptible to 
being surfeited with food. Towards the end of October or the beginning of 
Kovember there generally occurs a slackening ofi in production^ principally 
due to the fact that some of the hens are taking a short spell after a couple 
of months of yexy high production. ITaturally these hens then eat some* 
what l68S» and if the usual quantity of food is given the whole flock becomoe 
surfeited. This in turn brings about further cessation in laying, and the 
trouble becomes cumulative. This means that the farmer should be ever 
on the alert watching the feeding of his flock, and especially at this time 
of the year when there is a d^ine from the maximum quantity consumed— 
otherwise a big drop in production will follow a surfeit of food. 

It is equally important, however, that there should be no swing to the 
other extreme, with under feeding. This is quite as bad and will bring 
about the same result. The remedy is to devote more time to feeding, in 
order to meet the changed condition in respect of the amount of food 
consumed by the flock. 

Green stuff is another source of likely trouble. Only succulent green 
food should be fed to poultry at any time, but as summer approaches there 
is much tough and even dead matter usually present in the green stuff, 
[t should be remembered that all such unsuitable material is a source jt 
danger, because it is not only indigestible but is the main cause of such 
troubles as sour crop. 

There is no part of a poultry farmer's duties so simple, and yet fraught 
with such potential consequences as that of feeding, yet it is often delegated 
to persons who have not cultivated the faculty of observation to the extent 
that would constitute them good feeders. 

What it Means to Feed ** Full and Plenty." 

In connection with this discussion on feeding, it will be remembered that 
in a general way the feeding of full and plenty " has always been advised 
in these notes, and in all literature issued from the same source. Obvi¬ 
ously, however, this advice has special reference to systems in which the 
food is fed to the birds in regular feeds, as, for example, where wet mash is 
fed in the morning and grain at night, with a little catch up " of, say, green 
stuff at midday, with perhaps a few hands full of pollard mixed with it. In 
this system it is necessary that the birds be given all they will eat at each 
of the main meals, morning and evening. It is in this sense that the term 

full and plenty " is used. 

The term appears, however, to be confused with stuffing the birds with 
food every minute of the day. There is only one worse fault in feeding 
than this, and that ie giving them insufficient for their requirements. It 
might be argued, and with some justification that dry mash feeding in con¬ 
junction with grain in the evening gives good results, but there are factors 
which should not be overlooked. 

Even if we admit that another system of feeding will give better results,, 
the question of adopting one or other of the systems may (and in many 
cases is) determined by the circumstauces in which poultry farmers find 
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themselyes m respect of suitable labour^ or tibeir own special conditions. 
Thus it is that we haye many dry mash feeders, not so mudi from choice 
as from necessity. I haye often beeoi constrained to point out that many 
poultry farmers who lack the necessary skill or aptitude to feed on wet mash 
in the way in which it should be fed* are much better off feeding dry mash. 
One is therefore not inclined to be too dogmatic on this subject. One 
thing, howeyer, should be understood—dry mash alone is not sufficiently 
appetising, and the birds rarely eat sufficient of it to enable them to do 
tibeir best in production and to maintain weight. It is this that has led 
the introduction of sugar to the mash in sonie laying competitions where 
dry mash is a feature in feeding, but it is not a practice that can be recom¬ 
mended to poultry farmers. Indeed there are yery great objections to 
feeding sugar to poultry in any form. 

The main outstanding point, then, in all this is that while a little w it 
mash giyen during the forenoon as a supplement to dry mash is nCt only 
permissible but adyisable, the feeding of a full feed of wet mash, with dry 
mash constantly before the birds, is to be condemned as unsound and 
leading to loss in production and often loss of condition. 


A Method op Drenching Sheep fob Fluke. 

The carbon tetrachloride treatment of sheep for fluke has now received 
general acceptance, and the following method of administering the drug 
in paraffin has been found satisfactory:—The sheep should be placed in a 
branding race, and not packed too tightly, and two men should work in the 
race, as one operator can keep both going. A man holds a sheep's mtisszle 
still by keeping his hand under the jaw, and the operator places the nozzle 
of the syringe in at the comer of the mouth where it will reach well back, 
and forces the fluid out of the syringe at a reasonable rate without squirting 
in too fast. The sheep immediately swallows and there is no waste. It is 
not necessary to open the sheep's mouth—^in fact, it is better not to. Time 
is saved by having some one to carry the fluid and follow the operator along 
the race. About 250 sheep per hour can be done in this way.— E. A. Lucas, 
Inspector of Stock. 


According to a recent press report, the problem of commercial utilisation 
of maize stalks is believed to have been solved after many years of effort. 
The process of Dr. Bela Dorner, a Hungarian chemist, has been brought 
to the United States, tested by experts, and pronounced practicable and 
economical. By this method artificial silk has been produced from maize 
stalk pulp. The technical obstacles have been the pith and knuckle of the 
stalks, which could not be removed economically. The I>omer process grinds 
up the entire stalk, which means that it is possible to convert a waste material 
into abundant supplies of pulp for making paper, artificial silk, motion- 
picture films, explosives, cdluloid, lacquers, artificial leather, pyralin, and 
other products. By-products of th^ Domer process can be used in the 
manufacture of alcohol, cattle feed, butanol, furfurol, lactic acid, &c. These 
by-products will be an additional revenue. 
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Orchard Notes. 

November. 

W. J. ALLEN and W. L« OAY BRERBTON. 

In tableland apple and pear districts it is generally about a fortnight before 
Christtmas that the tiny grubs of the codling motlh are found mining their 
way into the fruit. These grubs are the progeny of the carry-over grubs 
from the previous season. Some will doubtless be poisoned by the lead 
arsenate spray previously applied, but quite a number escape and go 
through their life cycle and as moths lay the eggs for the second brood. 

Hence it is important to keep a close watch on the young fruit in De¬ 
cember, and when the tiny grubs show up to start a systematic hand¬ 
picking of apple and pear trees. To do this work satisfactorily a suitable 
ladder or stool must be used in examining trees that are so high that they 
cannot be conveniently reached from the ground. When the work is done 
thoroughly it is one of the most effective ways of checking the activities of 
the first brood, and it is absolutely necessary if it is intended to clean up 
an orchard that has been allowed to become badly infested. 

A close watch must also be kept on the bandages, and infested fruit 
should be promptly destroyed by boiling. 

The fruit is growing quickly at this period, and frequent applications of 
lead arsenate spray should be given to protect it as far as possible. Where 
early fruits are being marketed and cases are being returned from tlie 
market they must be examined to ensure that fresh grubs are not introduced 
from outside. 

It is only by attacking this pest at every vulnerable point that it can be 
kept down, for it is in very few, if any, of (the apple and pear districts of 
this -State that it can be held by spraying alone. 

Fruit Fly. 

Growers in districts where fruit fiy is troublesome should read the reixjrt 
•on trials of poison baits carried ouit by the Entomological Branch, which 
was published in the September issue of the Agricultural Gazette, The 
results so far obtained indicate that poison baits offer an auxiliary method 
of combating the pest, and fruitgrowers in afiected areas should prepare to 
make use of baits later in the season. It must not be assumed, however, 
that baiting can take the place of regular collection and prompt destruction 
of infested fruit. In fact, the report shows most clearly that this must be 
faithfully carried out. 


Apple Leaf Jassid. 

When this insect is present in large numbers it does more damage than is 
often realised. 'The immediate harm caused by the excreta on the fruit is 
very apparent, but the sapping of the foliage is probably more serious, as if 
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a bi|r proportion of the foliage fails to function the tree is partially starved^, 
and will fail to iorm good buds and stores of food, and consequently the 
prospects of a satisfactory crop the next season are lessened. Ghrowers 
should therefore keep an eye open for this pest If it appears, spray at once- 
while it is still in the larval stage with nicotine su^hiate. Once it dianges* 
to the winged stage sprays are of very little advantage, 

Fiugont Distaies. 

Generally speaking, conditions have not been favourable for the develop¬ 
ment of fungous diseases this spring, but should continuous showery 
weather occur precautions should be taken against a late outbreak of black 
spot of apple and pear in localities liable to this disease. The same applies* 
to black spot of the grape vine, and more especially to downy mildew of the 
grape vine. In fact, in districts where this disease hae occurred before it is* 
safest to put on a precautionary application of Bordeaux mixture. 

Cnltivatioiu 

Up to the time of writing there have 'been no very soaking falls of rain 
in most fruit districts, and an endeavour should be made to keep the soil 
in a condition in which it is capable of absorbing any rain that falls. 
Should rain come, the ground should be worked as soon as it is dry enough, 
in order to reform the mulch and keep down all weed growth. 

Svminer Training. 

It is necessary during the spring and early part of the summer to look: 
through young deciduous trees periodically, and to direct their growth by 
pinching back the growing points of leaders which are outstripping their 
neighbours. This keeps the growth even. 

When the leading shoots of young trees are extending very fast, it is 
sometimes necessary to pinch them back to prevent them being broken out,, 
or blown out of shape by heavy winds. Care should be taken when doing 
this that the shoots are not cut or pinched back below the tendier growth, as 
if the more mature woody growth below is cut into there is a liability to* 
permanently stunt some kinds and varieties of fruit trees. Even with 
vigorous older trees it may be advantageous to thin the growth to some 
extent to allow more light to penetrate through the tree. 

This work must be carried out carefully, and it is far better to underdo^ 
it than to overdo it. If shoots are thinned out to too few the remainder are' 
far more liable to be destroyed by winds. Superfluous shoots toward the 
centre of upright growing trees encourage the desired shoots to grow with 
more outward spread. Moreover, it should never ibe forgotten that the 
leaves are the lungs and digestive organs of a plant, and any reduction of ‘ 
foliage ch^ks the growth of the plant. 

Trees that have been rewoffced by budding or grafting require the same 
care as the young trees, but though €lrong shoots from the stock must be* 
checked or entirely removed if they are sapping the growth from the buds. 
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or grafts it is a distinct adrantage to leave as much foliage as possible. A 
leaiet is obtainable from the Bepcurtment on the after care of buds and 
gfrafts. 

Qbm Treat* 

As the wall of foliage of orange trees extends, small growths nearer the 
-centre become smothered and gradually perisL Now is a good time to 
remove this perishing wood from the craitre. 

Supplies of fertilisers should <be procured for the midsummer applica¬ 
tions. 


Maekbting Empieb Peodxjce. 

The Empire Marketing Board, appointed last year upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Imperial Economic Committee, has issued its first annual 
report. According to this document, it was early realised that ‘‘ it is no 
good telling the public to buy Empire produce unless it is obtainable in 
the shops, good in quality, and reasonable in price. Much Empire produce 
already fulfils these three requirements, and has found its own secure 
market; but, in many parts of the Empire, producers have not yet had an 
opportunity of acquiring the market experience of the older countries with 
which they must compete. Every year, too, brings new Empire products 
to the doors of the world’s markets. The b^t service that can be done to 
the Empire producer is to place freely at his disposal the resources of science 
and economic investigation—^to see that he is made aware of the latest 
methods of sowing and planting, of tending and harvesting; to show him 
how his produce should be graded and packed to ensure that it is trans¬ 
ported safely and without deterioration; to suggest, lastly, how its presenta¬ 
tion in the shop window or on the counter may be fitted to win the house¬ 
wife’s critical eye.” 

With this outlook upon its functions, the Board has conducted its first 
yrear’s operations under the three main headings of scientific research, 
economic investigation, and publicity. The Board has made no attempt 
itself to engage directly in scientific research, but has done its part in 
fortifying existing scientific institutions to enable them to intensify and 
develop their work, and in making possible the establishment of new 
institutions to meet new and proved needs. Among many useful activities 
•on these lines mentioned in the report are contributions toward the 
•expenses of a visit of a representative of the Australian dried fruits 
industry to England to make a thorough inspection of the marketing of 
dried fruits in ^e various centres, and toward the cost of sending a special 
mission to Australia to consult with the Commonwealth Government upon 
the opportunities of development and extension of trade between Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth. 

As to publicity, the Board has conceived its main function to be that of 
creating a background against which individual Governments or trading 
interests can &row into relief the claims of the particular commodities in 
which they are interested. In this connection it has made use of news¬ 
papers, posters, exhibitions. Empire shopping weeks, window dressing com¬ 
petitions, lectures, and literature. 
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AOBICtl/FUBAL SOOIBTIBS’ SHOWS. 


SsoEKTABiBS tkte invited to fotwerd for insertion in this page dates of tneir forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Depatianent of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of 'dates should be notified 


Society and Secretary. 
Lismore (H. Pritchard) .. 
Orara (H. £. Hindmarsh) 


St. Ivee (P. Conway) 
Dapto(E. G. Cof^hlio) .. 
Banfiralow (W. H. Readinff) 
Oosford (E. H. Fountain) 
Leeton {W. Roseworn i .. 
Oe88noGk(D. B. McGilvarv^ 
Oaetle Hill (W. H. Taylor) 
Newcastle (£. J Dann) .. 
Dorn^ifo (J. H. Skeooh) .. 
Tumut (H. Mount) 

West Maitland (M. A. Brown) 
Nabiau (£. A. Oarey) 
Robertson (J. K. Hamilton) 


.. Nov. 

Date. 

16,17,18 

• • »» 

29,80 

.. Jan. 

1 

12,18 

,, ,, 

18, 14 

• • 

?5, 26 

.. Peb, 

10, 11 

• • tl 

14, 15 

• • t* 

■ * 

10, 17,18 

17,18 

« •• 

81 to 26. 

• • 91 

28, 29 


29. Mar. 1 

• • 99 

20 to Mar.S 

.. Mar. 

1.2 

• • 99 

2, 8 


Society and Secretary. 

Grafton Summer (L. 0. Lawson) Deo, 
Albion Park (H. R. Hobart) .. „ 


Nlmmltabel (B. Draper).. .. Mar. 

Tumbarumba rM. Klnstler) 

Taree (R. Plummer) 

Moss Vale <W. Holt) 

Ouridagai fP. J. Sullivan) 

Crookwell (P. R. Marks).. 

Armidale (A. McArthur).. 

Kempsey W. Cameron) 

Blayney (J, H. Moore). 

Sydney Royal (O. C, Somerville) April 
Grafton (L. 0. Lawson) .. .. „ 

• Kyogle (D Campbell) .. May 

Waffga (P. H. Croaker).. Aupf, 


Date. 

2,8 

81, dan. a 


5 to 8 
6.7 

7, «, 9 

8, 9,10 
18, 14 
13,14, 16. 
18 to 16 
21 to 23 
27,28 

2 to 11 
26 to 28 
9,10 
21, 22, 28 


PaLLOWING and NiTBiraCATION. 

It is well known that bacterial and chemical forces are more active in well 
fallowed soil during the summer months than in soils not so treated, and 
this leads one to believe that the lower yields on land which has not been 
fallowed, in districts which enjoy, say, a 20-inch rainfall or more, are due 
to the fact that during the summer months preceding cropping, the soil 
has not been in a satisfactory condition to allow bacterial and chemical 
forces to function to advantage; this factor may have a greater influence 
on the reduction of yield than the insufficiency of moisture during the 
growing period. Sievers and Holtz, in studies of silt loam soils and their 
yields in Eastern Washington (U.vS.A.), came to the conclusion that moisture 
conservation under fallow practices serves its primary purpose in the 
elaboration of nitrates. They specially state that available soil nitrogen, 
and not total soil moisture, is the limiting factor in crop production in 
that region, and that the real basis for fallowing is to produce the maximum 
amount of nitrogen ready for plant use.—E. Hill, in the South Australian 
Journal of Agriculture. 


Several students of Hawkeebury Agricultural College, having completed 
the College Diploma Course, are desirous of gaining further practical 
experience, and will be available for positions at the end of the year. These 
students, who are about 19 to 21 years of age, have received a thorough 
grounding in the theory and practice of agriculture during the three years 
they have been in residence at the College, and can be recommended to 
station-owners and farmers desiring such services. 

Some of the College students are also desirous of making use of the 
xnidsummer vacation (extending f^om 15th December, 1927, to 25th January, 
1928’), to gain practical experience on approved farms. These students are 
about 17 to 20 years of age, and would be glad to hear from possible 
employers. 

Those desirous of obtaining the services of either students or ex-students 
might communicate direct with the Principal of Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, Mi^bmond. 
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Wheat Gtadlng* 

A Criticism ot the J’.A.Q. System. 

B. HAKRtS, Wheat Commksioner, and Manager, Gov’emment Grain Eleyators. 

The establishment of a system of handling: wheat in bulk through the grain 
elevators has made it necessary to review the methods under wihich the 
quality of our wiheat has been determined in the past and cargoes bought 
and sold atbroad. It is becoming more apparent every season that the 
rough-and ready so-called f.a.q. system is unsatisfactory both to the 
growers and sellers. No complaints come from the buyers, so it may be 
assumed that they at least do not suffer any loss under it. 

Bulk handling is slowly but surely extruding throughout the State. The 
warmest advocates of grain elevators are those growers who themselves have 
experienced the advantages of the system. A very large nuaniber of applica¬ 
tions for the erection of new elevators at country stations is constantly 
bseing made to the Government, and there are not sufficient funds available 
to satisfy requirements. 

Within a few years the change from bag handling to bulk handling has 
been effected in a third of our entire wheat crop, although we have elevators 
at only sixty-six stations of the 389 at which wheat is received. New Soutli 
Wales consumes a large quantity of wheat locally in the shape of flour, and 
the flour millers have also adapted their plants so that they may receive 
wheat in bulk, and some four or five million bushels are delivered to them 
annually frbm the elevators in this way. The most striking advance appears 
in the export trade, for 50 per cent, of the wheat exported from New South 
Wales is now shipped in bulk through the Sydney terminal elevator. 

In the buying and selling of produce it is necessary that there should 
be a standard of quality which the seller must observe when delivering to 
the buyer. In the case of Australian wheat a buyer may be in England or 
some other European counti^", and as the quality pf the grain naturally 
affects its value, there must »be some agreement between the seller and the 
buyer as to the standard of quality of the wheat which the seller will deliver 
against his sales contract. 

The contracts between the Australian exporter and the English importer 
of wheat are those which are formulated by the London Com Trade Asso¬ 
ciation. Different forms of contract are in existence for cargoes Iby sailing 
vessels, steamers or power vessels, and for parcels. The contracts provide 
for the buying and selling of a cargo or parcel of wheat— 

(1) Of fair average quality of the season^s shipments at time of ship¬ 
ment; ^ 

(2) To average at time of shiimient about equal to the official standard 
^ Chamber of Commerce of the State whence shipment 
made of the crop (1926-7) adopted by the London Com Trade 

Assooiaifibik. ^ 

mr vt 
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In cases of dissatisfaction on the part of buyer as to the quality of the 
cargo, the conditions of the contracts provide the appointment of two 
arbitrators—one on behalf of the buyer and the other on b^alf of the 
seller—the two aihitrators having power to appoint a third. These arbi¬ 
trators must be principals exigaged in the com trade as merchants, millers, 
factors or brokers, or directors of a company so engaged, and shall also be 
members of or partners in a firm, directors of a company, members of the 
London Corn Exchange, the Baltic, or the London Corn Trade Association, 
and reside in the United Eingdom. It will be seen therefore that an Aus* 
tralian seller is under a considerable disadvantage in a matter of anbitration 
as to quality. The London Com Trade Association also has rules setting 
out the manner in which samples used for arbitration purposes are to be 
taken. 

Cargoes shipped in the early part of a season are purchased by buyers 
abroad before the fair average quality has been fixed by the Chamber of 
Commerce here, and they are practically in ignorance of the quality of the 
wheat they are purchasing. Hence the purchase is somewhat of a gamble 
so far as quality is concerned, but one may be sure that the buyer when 
quoting his price amply covers himself against probable low quality. 

How the F.A.Q. is Fixed. 

The method of fixing the f.a.q. may be described'. The wheat harvest may 
commence to be delivered by farmers to railway sidings as early as the 
latter half of November, commencing in the northerly and westerly por¬ 
tions of the wheat area, and gradually extending southwards and eastwards. 

Early in December the Sydney Chamber of Commerce circularises wheat 
shippers, millers, and the grain elevator management, asking that arrange¬ 
ments be made for the collection of samples of wheat through the agents in 
the country. It is asked that samples should be fair average of the district 
of about 10 lb. and as delivered to the local railway station; and that the 
sample should reach the Oliamher of Commerce by 16th January. 

It may happen that after the first batch of samples has been despatched, 
rain occurs over some of the wheat districts and has a bleaching effect upon 
the grain remaining unharvested. Such an occurrence happened during 
the 1926-27 season, when on I7th January, 1927, the Chamber of Commerce 
asked for further samples showing wheat harvested before and after the 
rains. After a preliminary examination by the grain section of the Ohambe/ 
of Commerce to determine that all the samples forwarded were of millable 
quality, it was decided, following the usual practice, to base the quantity 
of the sample wheat from each district on the estimate of the crop in that 
district. Samples were therefore used representing the north (one-tenth), 
the west (three-tenlhs), and the south (silc-teniths), and incorporated there¬ 
in was 10 per cent, of bleached southern wheat and 6 per cent, of bleached 
western wheat. 

In creating the three district samples representing south, weot, and north, 
it is noticed that no attempt is made to fix the size of the individual sauries 
to rcprea^t quantities. For instance, one 10-lb. sample^ may come from a 
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station with 10,000 bags, and another 10~lb. sample may come from a station 
wilJi 100,000 bags, and it is apparent that many stations are entirely without 
representation at alb 

After the sample has been well mixed, ten Imperial bushels by measure are 
weighed over a MeQnirk's scale, and the average of these ten weighings 
practically represents the chondrometer weight of the season’s wheat. This 
ohondrometer weight is apparently the principal factor in the fixing of the 
f,a.q. sample. 

Defeefi of die SysteoL 

For the current season 1926-27, 239 samples were sent in, and as in many 
cases two or even three samples were forwarded from different agents at the 
same station, it is clear that the samples did not cover 239 stations. Wheat 
was actually received at 389 railway stations and sidings, and as frequently 
the quality of the wheat at one station varies considerably from the wheat 
at another station only a few miles distant, it cannot be claimed that the 
samples are truly representative of all our wheat crop. 

The proportion of wheat making up the bulk sample from each district 
is determined upon the Government Statistician’s estimate of the wheat 
crop in each of those districts. For instance, this year (1926-7) the propor¬ 
tions were 59 per cent, south, 27 per cent, west, and 14 per cent, north. This 
was on an estimated crop of (approximately) 47,000,000 bushels. Eailway 
statistics show that only 36,562,000 bushels have been delivered to railway 
stationa The northern sample this year was an exceptionally good and 
bright one, but a large quantity of this grain has gone either to Queensland 
or to local millers, so that merchants and exporters have not the benefit of 
the addition of this good wheat to their shipments as they are entitled to 
under the f.a.q. system. 

Even though we accept the f.a.q. sample as truly representative of our 
crop, it is quite impracticable to make a shipment containing 14 per cent, 
northern wheat, 27 per cent, western, and 69 per cent, southern with a 
mixture of bleached wheat 5 per cent, west and 10 per cent, south. It is 
impossible to obtain such a sample of bulk wheat through the grain eleva¬ 
tors. This season 12,750,000 bushels of wheat were handled in bulk through 
the elevators, and the proportion of this wheat compared* with the f.a.q. 
mixture was as follows:— 



F.A.Q. 

Bulk Wheat. 

Northern ... 

. 14 per cent. 

Nil. 

Westeni ... 

.27 

16 per cent. 

Southern ... 

.59 

84 .. 


100 

100 


The impracticability of the scheme is more pronounced when we endea¬ 
vour to execute an order for, say, 10,000 bushels for a certain mill. The 
entire order would be fulfilled from one, or, at the most, two stations, and 
there is absolutely no chance of proffering such a mixture of wheats as is 
induded in the f.a.q. sample. There remains .always the danger of the 
wheat from statioiiis at,.which the quality is not too good being reiected. 
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althoug«h tWs poorer quality may have been duly represented in the f.a.q. 
sampla It u, of oourae^ a known fact that buyers for mills generally 
operate only at stations at which the wheat is of specially good quality, and 
the delivery of large quantities of specially selected wheat to mills must 
assuredly affect the average quality of the remainder. 

This year the f,a.q. standard was fixed on Slst January, by which time 
practically all the crop had been harvested, and one and a quarter million 
bushels liad been shipixid overseas. That is to say, we receive all the wheat 
from the growers without knowing what the standard for the year'will be, 
and sell a considerable quantity overseas on the same lack of knowledge. It 
is a certainty that such a procedure is against the interests of the gmwer 
and'in favour of the receiver and buyer who take care to protect themselves 
by wide margins either in quality or price. 

Arbitrations abroad for quality have been uncommonly frequent during 
the current season, ranging from lid. to 6d. per quarter, while the reasons 
given for the reclamations are somewhat vague, and not at all satisfactory 
when the shipping sample taken at this end is compared with the official 
f.a.q. samples. I have had milling analyses made of the cargoes arbitrateJ 
against, and have proved them of equal or greater milling value than the 
f.a.q. sample. Local mills willingly accept wheat of similar quality. 

The only stated qualification of f.a.q. wheat is the chondrometer weight, 
and the only other teei to which a parcel could be put would be an actual 
comparison with the official sample for similarity) in appearance. To work 
on exact lines, therefore, we should be reduced to the absurdity of providing 
all parties ooncenied with Chamber of Com'merce samples of f.a.q. Wheat, 
each containing the prescribed mixture of 59 per cent, southern wheat, 27 
per cent, western wheat and 14 per cent, northern wheat, with 10 per cent, 
bleached wheat added to the southern grain, and 5 per cent, bleached wheat 
added to the western grain. 

The merchants are beginning to realise that something more definite than 
f.a.q. is required to protect their trading. 

A Comparisoii of Anstrafiaii Sales of Contracts with Others. 

To show the weak position occupied by the Australian wheat trade on 
the English market, the forms of contract in force for Canadian and United 
States grain may be quoted in comparison with the Australian contract f 
have already referred to. The American contract provides that quality 
shall be— 

(1) At time and place of shipment about as per sealed samples marked 

.in possession of.. or 

(25) Official.certificate of inspection to be final as to quality. 

Qenemlly, the official grades are dealt in, and so long as the wheat passes 
the official inspection at port of shipment, and is given an official certificate 
on being shipped, there can be no further dispute at the port of discharge 
Contrast this with Australian conditions, under which the seller is not free 
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from responsibiliiy until the buyer hme taken deliTBry at port of discharge. 
The seller is also put to the expense of maintaining representatives at such 
ports. 

The Argentine (or La Plata) form of contract provides an alternative to 
the fair average quality, in a quality described! as having 

'^Natural weight of.lb. per bushel, guaranteed at time and 

place of.to be ascertained and determined according to the 

rules of the London Corn Trade Association for the description 
of grain sold.” 

Wheat is quoted in the London market under the following names:— 


American. 
Hard Winter. 
Red Winter. 
Durum, 
Pacific. 


Argentine. Canadian. 

Heavy. No. 1. 

Mediuni. ' No. 2, 

light. No. 3. 

No. 4. 
Feed, 


Australian. 


It will be noted that Australia is the only country in the world whose 
wheat is sold on a single grade. 


The Grades Proposed for Australian Wheats. 

It is clear from the above that the time has arrived when Australia must 
follow in the steps of other wheat exporting countries, and institute a 
system of wheat grades with fixed standards whose characteristics can be 
described in plain language. There are certain distinctive differences in 
varieties of wheat which fortunately can be utilised for grading purposes. 
For instance, in the matter of colour, we have red wheat and white wheat. 
It is most necessary to keep these two varieties separate for export, as the 
presence of a quantity of red wheat amongst Australian white wheat depre¬ 
ciates the value of the latter, although our local millers are very pleased to 
get the harder varieties of red wheat. 

The wheat we export is the so-called white description (it is really amber 
coloured), and this again (as well as the red wheat) is divisible into two 
classes having a distinct difference in value for milling purposes, viz., liard 
and soft. The hard wtheat can be described as being translucent or vitreous 
in character, and would include such varieties as Comeback, Bobs, Minister, 
Florence, Marquis, and Hard Federation. The soft varieties, of which 
Federation is the principal representative, can be described as white wheat, 
which is opaque in character. 

The second-class might be called Australian White Wheat,” and the 
first-class ‘‘Australian Hard White W'heat.” Each class is oapaible of 
subdivision further into a number of grades of which chondrometer weight, 
freedom from smut, objectionable odour, and damaged grain shall be the 
requirements. An important factor must be the cleanness of the grain, 
that is, freedom from dust, dirt, chaff, straw, weed seeds, and similar 
material, which is known in America as ‘^dockage.” Our wheat under a 
grading system must be guaranteed to contain not more than, say, 1 per 
cent, of such docfiage. 
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Fof export ptarpoBc® wo cottM tterfore satisfy rttinireaii^its wiliv »«y» 
three gradesh^ ' ' 

Australian No. 1 White Wheat, to consist of at least 95 per cent, of 
sotind white milling grain, opaque in cdiaracter, free from any 
commercially objectionable odour, with a minitnum diondrometer 
weight to be determined on. A stated percentage of fcleadbied wheat 
and smut balls to be allowed. 

Australian No. 2 White Wheat, to hare Bimilar grade requirements, but 
a chondrometer weight of, say, 8 lb. per bushel lighteJr. 

Australian No. i Hard White Wheat, to have similar grade require¬ 
ments, but to consist of at least 95 per cent, of grain translucent 
or vitreous in character, and chondrometer weight equal to No. 1 
White. 

The cultivation of red wheat is not encouraged, but last season some 
82i6,000 buj^els were delivered to the elevators alone. It would therefore 
be necessary to fix some grade requirements for this class of wheat, all of 
which goes into local consumption. 

An important requirement of all grades would be that of freedom from 
dirt and foreign material, the presence of which in our wheat to-day is so 
often adversely commented on. 

The Wheat Act, 1927, makes provision for the promulgation of wheat 
standards, and when this shall have been done, provision is made for the 
creation of special grades in any year when it is found that a considerable 
portion of the wheat of that particular harvest cannot for any reason be 
included in any of the permanent grades already established. 

The duty of determining the gradte standards will be placed on a Wheat 
Standards Board to ^consist of a miller, a shipper, two growers, and the 
Wheat Commissioner. 


‘‘ Grass Land : Its Manaobmbnt and Improvement/’ 

Without concerning themselves much about individual experiments, 
Professor Stapledon of the University of Wales and Mr. J. A. Hanley of 
Bristol University have discussed the principles underlying the manage¬ 
ment and improvement of grass land in plain terms that occupy 150 pages. 
It is inevitable, with the immense variety of soils and other conditions that 
affect pastures, that any suggestions must be tentative and general, but the 
object of the writers is to indicate to the progressive farmer in what direction 
he should experiment for himself on his own pro^rty. The work is chiefly 
occupied with English conditions, and its utility in this country is therefore 
limited, but we at least gather that pasture problems in that old land are 
similar to our own when we read: Phosphates are by far the most 
important manures for grazing land, and in nine cases out of ten the fanner 
is right in choosing phosphates and phosphates aione.^^-^Published by the 
Clabendon Fbbss, Oxford. 
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Comparative Grazing Trials on Top- 
dressed Pastures. 

Milvalb, Farkbs, akd Milbrulong Distkicts. 

J. N. WHITTET, H.D.A., Agrostologint. 

Owing to the considerable aznoimt of interest being displayed by farmers 
and pastoralists in top-dressing as a phase of pasture improvement work, the 
first year’s results of comparative trials at several centres arc given in the 
following pages. 

In every case tlie areas have been handled in a similar manner to the 
stocking methods ordinarily adopted on the holding, in order that the results 
obtained may be comparable with what would be expected in other parts of 
the locality and in districts where corresponding soil and rainfall conditions 
obtain. 

MOvale* 

(Average annual rainfall at Stockinbingal for seven years, 18.42 inches.) 

On Mr. W. P. Ileffernan's property, Glen Oak, very successful results wore 
obtained from a Departmental grazing trial, where an application of 81 lb 
of high-grade superphosphate was made during t]*d first week in Mav, t02(». 
A i>addock of 240 acres was divided into two sections of 140 and 100 acres 
respectively, the principal pasture plants present being Barley grass (Hor- 
denm muriv'itm). Annual Canary grass (Phalarls minor). Ball, Woolly, and 
Hop clovers (Trifoliam glomerafum, T. tomeniown, and T. procumhonfi), 
and Burr clover (Medicago denticulata), 

The main plants to respond in the superphosphate-treated paddock of 140 
acres were the clovers (especially Ball and Burr clover) and Annual Canary 
grass. In the unmanured area there was an absence of the profuse clover 
growth seen on the treated area, and Saffron thistle {Garihamus lanaim) 
was particularly thick. One of the most promising features of this trial was 
the manner in which the top dressed plants were tending to (»row^d out 
undesirable weeds, such as Black and Saffron thistles. 

Observations made on 27tb October, 1926, were to the effect that in the 
top-dressed paddock, the runners of Ball, Burr, and Hop clovers were 12 to 
16 inches long, whereas those in the unmanured paddock were only 3 to 4 
inches, and not very robust. With the advent of warm conditions, the 
immanured plants were becoming very spindly and drying up, whereas the 
top-dressed were vigorous and green and still providing succulent feed. 

It was estimated, even as early in the trial as this ,date, that the un* 
manured paddock, with average rainfall conditions, would only carry at the 
rate of one to one and a quarter sheep per acre for the remainder of the 
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twelve months’ period^ to BOth Aprils 1927, while it was very apparent 
that the top-dressed section would easily qatxy 100 pear cent., more, and 
perhaps an even greater xiUmber of sheep. These estimates we^ late^ on 
proved to be eorreot, as will be seen on cixamination of the accompanying 
table. 


Fig. 1.—Unmanarsd Paitare; W. P. IIUval«, OBtober, 1926. 


Pi|. a—Pasture treated with 84 lb. Superphosphate per aere; W. P. Hefleman*!, MUvale, October, 1926. 

Owing to the wet ooiiditions experierwed in August alid |^epteqnh91^ it was 
found necessary to'remove the-sheep cfrom both areas to .higher gloundi' This 
country ii^ a fairly heavy cjlay loam, an^ the a^a has'been out of cultivation 
f(»r seven years prmr to commencing this trial. 
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Farticulars of ihe stockiog of the paddo(^ for the twelre mcmths were as 
foljbws:— 


Month. ^ 

Sheep oatrled 
onlOOaczes, 
unmaniured. 

Sheep osrried { 

onlioaciee, 

top-diessed. 

Month. 

Sheep carried 
on 100 acres, 
unmanured. 

Sheep carried 
on 140 acres, 
top-dressed. 

May, 1926 . 

113 

168 

November 

260 

700 

June 

113 

168 

December. 

160 

700 

July 

128 

280 

January, 1927 ... 

160 

660 

August . 

128 

280 

February. 

126 

425 

Se^mber. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

March . 

126 * 

426 

October . 

260 

700 

i i 

April . 

126 

425 

The rainfall registrations at Glen Oak for period of the trial were:— 

May 1926 

. 175 points. 

December 

... ... 

163 points. 

June 

. 146 „ 

January, 1927 

... ... 

244 „ 

July 


86 „ 

February 

• • • •« ft 

26 

August ... 

. 177 „ 

March ... 

... 

»» 

September 

. 101 „ 

April ... 

... 

65 „ 

October ... 

... 

87 „ 


— 

— 

November 

. 

»» 

Total 

.12*68 inches. 



VIg. 8.—On the ]«ft, no manture. On the rlgh^ 8418 SnMrpkoiphate per aere; W« P. HeiremaB*i, 

MUwarZetobtf, l^gsr * 

Note the difference In growth. 

Parket* 

(Average annual rainfall for thirty-tliree years, 20.72 inches.) 

On Mr. H. K. Nock’s property, Nelungaloo, a Departmental grazing trial 
was commenced on 16th June, 1926, on an area that had been out of cultiva¬ 
tion for four years. A paddock of 240 acres was subdivided, paddock A ’’ 
of 120 acres receiving 66 lb, of ordinary superphosphate per acre during the 
first week in June, and paddock “ B ” being unmanured. 
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The pastures consist mainly of Barley grass {Eordmm mnrinum), Bat 
Tail F^cue {Featuca hromoides), Crowfoot (Erodium ^tpgnorum and M. 
cicuiarhim). Burr clover (Medicago denticulaid)^ and Bali and Wbofiy 
clovers (TrifoUmn glomeratum and T» tomenioaum). Black oats (Avena 
faiua) were also present. 

In November, 1926, paddock " A was carrying three times as much feed 
as “ as will be seen in Fig. 7. 


The stocking of the paddocks for the twelve months’ ijeriod 16th June, 
1926—14th June, 1927, was as follows:— 



Sheep carried 
on 120 acres, 
top-dressed. 

Sheen carried 
on 120 acres, 
unmanured. 

Giasing Period. 

1926—Jime-September, 61 days 

700 owes and 500 lambs 


f> 46 ,, ... 


700 ewes and 600 lambs 

,, 20 ,, ... 


707 wethers. 

October and November, 38 day? 

707 wethers ... ... 


32 „ 

1927—December and January, 28 „ 


80 rams. 

400 ewes 


30 „ 

February, 22 days . 

1<*0. 


50 „ . 


March, 19 days. 

250 .. 


» 12 „ .. 


1,600 ewes. 

.. 16 .. 

660 ewes and 400 lambs 


„ 16 .. 

April and May, 42 days 


1,100 ewes. 

850 ewes and 600 lambt 


April, 9 days. 


900 ewes. 

May, 7 .. 


500 

,, 6 ,, ... ... ... 


230 „ 

,, 4 ,, ... ... ... 

250 ewes . 


May and J une, 38 days 

750 „ . 



At tlic completion of the twelve months’ trial, Mr. Nock estimated that 
there wias sufficient feed on paddock A ” for 760 sheep for four weeks, and 
on paddock ‘‘ B ” for 600 sheep for three weeks. For the twelve months’ 
period the top-dressed area carried at the rate of nearly four sheep per 
acre, and the unraanured slightly less than five sheep to 2 acres. These 
figures do not include the number of lambs of varying ages which were on 
the areas. 


The rainfall at Nelungaloo for period of the trial was:— 


May, 1926 


... -185 points. 

June 


... 249 „ 

July 


... 93 „ 

August ... 


... 68 „ 

vSt^ptembor 


... 172 „ 

October ... 


27 „ 

November 


8 „ 


At Nelungaloo it was found that the 
M lb. of ordinary 


December 

... 248 points 

January, 1927 ... 

... 330 „ 

February 

... •— ,, 

March . 

... 120 

April . 

... 59 


Total J ... 16-49 inohoB. 

residual effect of an application of 
superphosphate per acre made in the autumn of 1924 to 
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natural pasture was still slightly in evidence. Although there was not a 
very marked increase in growth of the .plants compared with adjoining 
unmanured areas, the growth of clover on the top-dressed section was more 
forward, and clearly indicated where the drill had been run in distributing 
the fertiliser. * 

MiHiraloiif. 

(Average annual rainfall at Lockhart for twenty-seven years, 18.17 inches.) 

At Messrs, <jollasch Bros.’ property. Pine Park, the departmental grazing 
trial was 'begun on Slat May, 1926, an application of 84 lib. high grade 
superphosphate per acre being made. Each paddock is 80 acres in extent. 



Fig. 4.—Pafturase Irom 1 square yard each of Top-dressed and Unmanured Pasture. 

Weight cut from top-dreesed area (left) was 9 lb. 2 os.; from unmanured (right) 1 lb. 14 os. letter 
was praetloally all Samtm thistle and barley grass with a Uttlo Ball clover (Trifolwm ffUmeratwn). The 
out from the top-dressed area was mainly succulent Ball clover, which had crowded out weeds and 
inferior grasses. The experiment was conducted on Mr. W. P, Heffernan's property, “Glen Oak,” 
Milvale, and the pasturage waa cut on 15th October, 1926. 


both being typical of the ordinary pastures of the district and neither 
having ever been cultivated. The pasturage consists mainly of native 
grasses, viz.:—Wallaby grasses (Danthonia semianrmlaris and D. racemosa) 
Spear grass iSiipa sedbra). In addition other plants which are fairly 
plentiful are Barley grass (Ttordeum murinum), Bat Tail fescue (Festuca 
hromoides) and Ball, Hop, and Burr clovers {Trifolium glomeratum, T, 
proevmbens and Mediengo denticulata). 

When inspected in Octolier, 1926, both paddocks were found to be in good 
condition, the top-dressed one carrying approximately four times more feed 
than the unmanured. In this tria] the resxionse made by Ball clover to the 
application of fertiliser was remarkable. 
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Tlie Btockiiig of the pilddock was as follows 

Period. 

Sheep epurled 
o&SSaoieB. 
nmnaimrea. 

” Sfaeepearrled 
^ on W acme, 
top^reieed. 

1926— 17th May to 81et May . 

16th July to Slat August. * 

Ist September to Slst October 

let November to Slst December ... 

1927— let January to 16th May . 

160 ewes . 

and lambe... 

120 

120 

120 

160 ewes. 

167 ewes and Iambs. 
240 

420 ewes. 

400 „ 



mg. S.-~8aflroii Toistlo uid other weed! were identtfiil In the nnmomired yaddoek; W. P. HeffernaD'f^ 

Mltvale, 06tober» 1986. 

Oomi^re with Vlg. 6. 



mg. 6.-oPretait grawth of oim and dofor, dtw to to|te«ilbg» haa tended taeiowd ott weede. 
W.F.Heieim*i.Mll9tfe,t>etehcr,19i6i > > 

















ft w intemtiiig td^'titote tMt pkdSodk lo vihich libe fertili^ was 
applied carried five sheep per acre during the driest part of the period, viz., 
November to May. The sheep on the top-dressed area were found by the 
owners of this property to thrive right through the summer on the rescue 
of the winter growth of clover plants and clover burr pods and seed, whereas 
on the unmanujred section the sheep lost condition on the dry grass. ^ 
The rainfall at Milbrulong for the period' of the trial was:— 


May(l7thto31st), 1926.. 

53 points. 1 

January, 1927 ... 

June . 

250 


February 

July . 

163 


March . 

August. 

322 

>* 

April . 

September . 

213 


May (Ut to 16th) 

October. 

168 

tt 


November . 

15 


Total 

December . 

71 

A 



90 points. 
70 „ 


117 


>> 

tf 


... 15'22 inches. 




rig. 7.—-Vsius of Superghosphsto to tbt Oniilor. 

Mr. H. E. Nock's property, Kdongaloo, Parkes district, photographed on 17th November, 1926. 
On the left is a paddock of 140 acres nnmanured, and on the right a paddock of the same area which 
received a top-dressing of 60 lb. ordinary superphosphate per acre in June, 1026. 


The heaps shown in Fig. 10, each represent the amount of produce cut 
from 1 square yard of pasture. The plots were located in an ordinary 
pasture paddock that had never been cultivated. The fertiliser was applied 
in May, 1926, and the green weights obtained in October of that year. 
About 90 per cent, of the pasturage on the plots consisted of Ball clover. 

' Genend Rmaikt* 

At the conclusion of the twelve months' period at Milvale, it was very 
apparent that the top-dressed pasture had an advantage over the un¬ 
manured area, as the former finished pp the twelve months with ^i^t 
seven times more clover and other nsikwl seed to thicken up the i^ext 
season's growth, and also provide feed in the form of clover burr. It was 
also evident, apart from the increased carrying capacity of the Ig^dressed 
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Fig. 8.—Unmanored Paddoek at Oollawli Brai.) MilbrnlOBS, Oetobar, 1986. 



Fig, 9.~-Pa8ture treatad witk 84 lb. Saperpb 08 ]ihate; Gollaich Bros,, Milbrulong, Octobor, 1926, 



Fig. 10.- Weights ol Oreea MateH 1 dhtahied from 1 soiiaio yard of paetaie; OoUaseh Bros., 
XUbraloni, Ofitober, dat. 

ITnmanored. 28 lb euper- 66 lb super* 84 lb. super* 118 lb lUper- 
phosphate ^ospbate phosphate phosphate 

1 lb. 18 OB. 2 lb 11 QZ. 8 lb 2 OE 4 lb 8 ok. 5 lb 6 oi. 
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paddock, that there was an almost total absence of Saffron thistle, whereas 
in the adjoining munanured portion this weed seemed to predominate, and 
was reducing the growth and spread of cloyera and valuable grasses to a 
considerable extent 

The cost for fertiliser and applying same at Mil vale worked out at 6s. 9d, 
per aiera This expenditure will be spread over two years, as that is the 
total length of period of the present trial. 

During an average season at Nelungaloo, top-dressed Burr clover produces 
nearly as good results aa top-dressed Subtearanean clover. In a dry season 
and under equal conditions of stocking, Burr clover would prove superior 
as it is hardier, and more feed in the form of seed pods would be availalble 
for sheep when the clover had dried off. 

By the use of superphosphate we are able to prolong the growing period 
of the clover and other herbage plants well into the summer. In most cases 
that is the time of year when green feed is scarce, and especially so in 
herbage country. As a result of the increased growth and consequent seed 
production of useful grasses and Ball and Burr clovers, due to the applica¬ 
tion of fertiliser, top-dressed paddocks would have a distinct advantage over 
iinraanured areas owing to the thickening up of the useful plants in the 
pastures. 

These trials are to extend over a period of two years with only the one 
application of superphosphate. This course is being adopted, in order to test 
the residual effect of the 1926 application of the fertiliser. 


Handling Fat Lambs in Transit. 

The losses that result from bad handling of fat stock in transit are drawn 
attention to by the New Zealand Meat Producers^ Board in their annual 
report for the year 1926-27, as follows:— 

It may not be generally known that a great many lambs graded second 
class are put into this grade on account of bruising; and from investigations 
made by officials of the Board it has been found that a good deal of this 
bruising has been caused by pulling the lambs by the wool, particularly in 
trucking. The loss that takes place from this cause should be a matter 
of concern to every farmer. As an illustration of the damage that takes 
place in this direction it may be noted that in a report received from one 
of the Board’s graders he mentions that in a lot of lambs inspected at a 
freezing works, he counted 101 second class, forty-three of which would have 
gone into the prime grades but for bruising, whilst a number of the second- 
quality lambs were also bruised, and out of ten rejections, seven were on 
account of bruising.” 

In this connection Mr. E. A. Elliott, ‘Sheep and iWool Expert, remarks 
that a good deal of bniising is traceable to careleesnese during marking. If 
the lambs are caught roughly by the hind, leg it is^quite pToljfable that of 
the joints will be vfrenqhed and that a bruise, and perhaps a swollen joint, 
will result, which will not have time to become normal (if it ever does) 
when the lamb is fit for market. The proper way to.caitch a lamb is round 
the body ‘behind the shoulders. ' 
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‘‘Sheep PEODtroTiON/’ 

Impelled by a period of great activity m the sheep iadiistpy in the United 
(States, Mr. L. J. Horlacher, Associate Professor of* Animal HutiSbandry at 
the University of Kentucky, has compiled a work of 400 pages, which^ while 
not proposing to he exhaustive, deals with “the more important funda¬ 
mentals underlying profitable production.’’ The book has grown out of the 
author’s olasswork in the University, but extensive use is also anade of the 
publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and of the 
various experiment stations. As reflecting what may be regarded as the 
soundest of American practice the work is therefore of considerable interest 
in this country. 

Consistent with the outlook and objectives of sheep-raising in the United 
States, and with the fact that 90 per cent, of the sheep sold in the open 
market are lambs, the book discusses chiefly the mutton and lamb side of the 
business, and these chapters are certainly most interesting. The spring and 
summer management of the flocks is dealt with thoroughly, as are prepara¬ 
tion for market and marketing. The matter on fattening of lamibs and 
feeding of concentrates and of roughage will be distinctly valuable under 
American conditions, while encouraging the feeling that we have something 
to learn here. Certain recommendations in flock management, such as the 
use of one ram to twenty-five ewes, and detailing with a heated chisel on the 
ground that the wound heals more rapidly, would not, however, be assented 
to in Australia. 

When it comes to the subject of wool the book is only elementary, and 
the treatment of the clip d^cribed, is generally far behind the methods 
practiced in Australia. The book discusses the different types of wool 
produced in America, and a marked improvement in recent years is credited 
to American breeders. What is said about various breeds and their wools 
discloses an estimation of crossbred wools that simply would not be imder- 
stood—far less accepted here. The long-wool crosses, which have been 
such a feature of the developments in wool production in the last twenty 
years in Australia, are apparently barely appreciated in North America, 
but, on the other hand, the Down breeds—so valuable in relation to the 
production of mutton and lamb—are also valued “ over there ” for the wool 
they produce when mated with the Merino. In fact, the wool produced 
by Down and Merino crossbreds is placed next in value to pure Merino. 
It is recorded that at on© exhibition Dorset Horn x Merino fleeces were 
actually judged as among the most ideal for quality, quantity, and char¬ 
acter! What would happen to a buyer—^to say nothing of a grazier or 
sheep-farmer—^who took that view in Australia! 

It will be seen the book miakes interesting reading, and it has a valuable 
place among sheep and wool literature. 

Published by the McQraw-IIill Book Coy., Inc., New York, from whom 
comes our copy. 

While one of the essentials of feeding is to feed enough, it must be remem¬ 
bered that quality is not the only consideration. There are foods Ihat fill 
and foods that feed, and there is often a tendency to think that if eoWB are 
given “ a bellyful ” nothing remains to be done. Profitable production 
comes neither from cows tj^at are half-starved, nor from those that are 
over-fed, but from those that receive a sufficieiqt quantity r%hct kind 

of food, that is a balanced ration.~E. K. Hall, in Fmrmmg in South Africa. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Hots* 

Potato T&ials, J926-27. 

Northern Distrlet. 

If ABK H* BEYNOLDSt H.D.A., Senior Agrionltural Inatroctor, 

Experiments with potatoes were conducted by the following farmers in co¬ 
operation with the Department:— 

J, W. Jay and Sons, Ben Lomond. 

H. Broolmeld, Bed J^nge. 

P. Wild, Bangarsleigh. 

J. HBl, Guyra., 

W. Beddacliff, Tenterfield. 

W. H. Bluford, Aberdeen. 

P. Garland, Singleton. 

The enthusiasm and ability devoted to the efficient conduct of the plots 
by these experimenters is being rewarded by the ready acceptance of the 
results by the farming community. 

Por a number of years, variety and fertiliser trials have been conducted 
in the New England district—^an elevated tract of country ranging from 2,600 
to 4,500 feet above sea-level, stretching for about 160 miles from Woolbrook 
to the Queensland border and 30 miles wide, and possessing mostly basaltic 
or granitic soil, a cool climate, and a generally satisfactory rainfall. In 
this district the growing of potatoes, oats, and maize is the main livelihood 
of many farmers. This season an extension was made to include the warmer 
localities of Aberdeen and Singleton in the Upper Hunter Valley—^two 
important agricultural centres where at present potato growing is a side¬ 
line only with a few farmers, but where it is claimed that good yields can be 
obtained. 

The following table shows the rainfall during the fallow and growing 
periods at the various centres:— 

Kainfall. 


Place. 

Fallow Period. 

OrowlDg Period. 

Ben Lomond . 

points. 

183 

points. 

1,600 

Bed Bange . 

2,383 

2,159 

Tenterfield . 

988 

2,080 

Guyra . 

618 

1,418 

Armidale . 

634 

1,009 

Aberdeen . 

60 

230 

Singleton 

1,304 

1,565 


Features of the precipitation were a shortage in October and November, 
nnd an excess in December and January at the New England centres, while 
at Singleton no rain fell in February, followed by m excess in April. At 
AberdeenIfce crbp%a8 irri^ ' 
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Hie Pkto. 

Ben Lomond .—The previous crop was an unfertilised oat crop in 1925> 
vi^hich was cut for hay. The land was ploughed 25th August, 1926, and 
harrowed shortly after; variety trial section again ploughed 1st October. 
Sown Ist to 8rd October in drills 30 inches and sets 21 inches apart. Crop 
harrowed three times to 8th November, inter-row cultivated on three occa¬ 
sions until hilled 24th November and 11th December. The soil is a red, 
friable, medium loam of poor water-holding capacity. The rainfall for 
October, three falls totalling 91 points, and for November, three falls 
yielding 96 points, was deficient, especially as only 183 points of rain 
was registered during the fallow period. This light rainfall in the early 
period of growth was detrimental to the short season varieties such as Satis- 
• faction, Great Scott, and Factor. Rutherglen bug severely damaged the 
early-maturing varieties. Of the long-season varieties, Symington was least 
affected. Apart from a sprinkling of virus disease and eelworm infestation, 
good quality tubers were harvested. 

Dangarsleigh .—In 1925 an unfertilised crop of wheat was grown on this 
plot; sheep were turned on the stubble and remained till the land was 
ploughed in June 5 inches deep; it was harrowed shortly after and ploughed 
4J inches in August; the sets, mostly whole seed, were planted on 13th 
November. The soil is a black, heavy, self-mulching basaltic loam. The 
weather conditions were dry till December; a large percentage of the sets 
dry-rotted and failed to make plants. The excess rainfall of December and 
J anuary caused further loss by rotting and the trial was abandoned. 

Bed Range .—The previous crop was maize, unfertilised, in 1924. There 
was no crop in 1925, when an endeavour was made to rid the land of self- 
sown potatoes. Ploughed 6 inches deep in November, 1925, harrowed July, 
1926, ploughed August 8 inches deep, and harrowed immediately after, 
again harrowed mid-September. Planted 27th and 28th September. No 
fertiliser was applied in the variety trial. iSatisfaction variety was sown 
in the fertiliser trial. The plot was inter-row cultivated on occasions and 
lightly hilled. The tubers harvested were generally of good quality with 
only slight attack of wire worm and a little eelworm in one section of 
the field. The soil where the experiments were located is a red, medium, 
gritty loam of poor water-holding capacity, and of basaltic origin. 

Tenierfield .—The land was under native pasture until ploughed in mid- 
April, 1926. The soil is a light, sandy, grey loam of granitic origin. First 
ploughed 3 to 4 inches deep to destroy couch in April; harrowed fourteen 
days later; ploughed 8 inches deep early in June; harrowed shortly after; 
ploughed qarly August 6 inches deep, and harrowed twice prior to planting 
on 15th September. Directly after planting the field was harrowed once 
and again on 28th September; scarified 28th to 31st October; cultivated 
after good rain in mid-Dec^ber. No rain fell fropi planting to 16th 
December, and during ^is interval cutworms in great numbers partly 
destroyed the foliage and checked the underground rpnners from developing. 
A remarkable recovery followed the bounteous rains of late December, 
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owing to the pk^roufi natuve of the boH, did not materially affect 
the crop. Good quality potatoes were harvested. The suitability of 
Syzningtou variety and MS fertiliser at the rate of S64 lb. per acre were 
a^ain d^onstfated. 

' Ouyra .—Land had been cropped for several yeats> potatoes being previous 
crop. Sheep were in the paddock till ploughed 6 inches deep in June. 
Ploughed again 6 inches deep in September on account of weeds showing. 
Planted 18th October, harrowed directly after sowing, and again when 
plants about 6 inches high; inter-row cultivated twice and hilled when 
well in flower. The shortage of rain until December affected particularly 
the early-maturing varieties Great Scott, Early Manhattan, and Satisfaction. 
Butherglen bug was especially severe on Great Scott and Satisfaction, 
but did little damage to Symington, Dakota Bed, and Kerr’s Pink. The 
Kerr’s Pink were poorest quality, generally unshapely. The soil, a medium, 
heavy, gritty loam (basaltic), is more retentive of moisture than at Ben 
Lomond or Bed Bange, and was waterlogged to the detriment of the tubers, 
especially during January. To this fact and to the greater Butherglen bug 
damage than elsewhere, are attributed the lower yield. A rotation with 
legumes may improve the condition and productivity. Although a fertiliser 
trial was conducted, the yields are not quoted, as they were not comparable 
owing to the waterlogging. 

Singleton ,—The land on which this plot was located had not been previ¬ 
ously fertilised; the soil is a deep, medium, alluvial loam, fallowed in 
1925; previous crop melons, marrows, and tomatoes in 1926. Cultivation 
<»onsisted of live ploughings, each 1 foot deep, from July to January, and 
harrowing prior to and following the last ploughing. These deep ploughings 
were mainly to destroy weeds, and especially to bury eouch, it being held 
locally that if deei)ly enough covered couch will die; the crop was free of 
couch. Sets planted on 1st February in furrows 6 inches deep> opened out 
about 30 inches apart. Very small Carmen, whole seed, which had been 
l)urchased by the farmer was planted in the fertiliser trial. The tubers 
were evidently from a spring-sown coastal crop recently dug and forced to 
sprout. A very poor stand resulted, and although the cultivation was good 
and the moisture content satisfactory, the yields were very poor. This in 
part was due to damage by Butherglen bug and green hopper. Owing to 
the uneven stand, yields from the fertiliser plots were not tabulated. 

Aberdeen ,—Soil a deep, fertile, alluvial loam, very suitable as 
to texture and slope for furrow irrigation. This trial was mainly to ascer¬ 
tain a suitable time to apply water as well as the merits of varieties and 
fertiliser. The previous year pumpkins were grown on the area where the 
varieties were located, and i)otatoes, followed by sorghum, when the fertiliser 
trial was situated. The land has not been in cultivation many years, and 
no fertiliser had previously been applied. Die land was ploughed 6 inches 
deep early in August, and harrowed a few days later. Only 60 points of 
rain fell from plouj^ing to planting. Drills 30 inches apart were ploughed 
out to a depth of 5 inches five days prior to planting, end water run along 
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the furrowd» wkddi wem kept full for oiie and half hoars^ it being eati*^ 
mated that this was equivalent to 5 inches of water over the whole arex 
Brior to irrigating moisture was showing well in the Subsoil. The sets were 
placed about 18 inches apart and covered by cultivation. ISTo fertiliser wae 
applied in the variety Ixial, and in tibe fertiliser trial it was spread by hand 
along the opened drills. Approximately cwt. of, seed was sown, in the. 
fertiliser trial, and about 11 cwt. in the variety trial. The varieties were 
planted on 30th and 81st August, and the fertHiser trial on 17th September. 
A 6-inch irrigation in furrows was given the fertilised section on 14th and 
16th September. 

On 18th September the plants in the variety section were showing above 
ground; this section was harrowed on 20th September. On Ist November 
the plot was slightly hilled with the single-row cultivator, leaving a shallow 
depression between the rows; this was followed by a 6-inch irrigation by 
running the water down the depression between the rows. An examination 
on the 6th November disclosed tubers 1 to IJ inches in diameter, and it was 
considered that the watering could have been done to greater advantage 
about 24th October with the object of encouraging a greater number of 
underground stems. A shallow inter-row cultivation was done three days 
after watering. There was a general failure to produce flowers, there being 
a few dwarfed buds only, and in some places no inflorescence. On 6th 
November a few Rutherglen bugs and leaf-hoppers were noticed. The 
growth at this time was vigorous and ample, and the prospect bright for a 
heavy yield in the variety trial. From planting until Ist November 
approximately 10 points of rain fell. 


Yields in Fertiliser Trials. 


■ Fertiliser. 

Ben Lomond. 

Bed Ennge. 

Tentcrfleld. 

Aberdeen. 


ton. 

cwt. 

ton. 

cwt. 

ton. cwt. 

ton. cwt. 

*P3, 4 cwt. per acre . 

9 

17 

8 

17 

B 

17 


*M13, 364 lb. per acre . 

B 

0 

5 

19 

B 

12 

3 6 

*M3, 364 lb. per acre . 

B 

17 

5 

0 

10 

12 

6 0 

♦Special No, 1, 380 lb. per acre. 

B 

12 

7 

17 

10 

9 

... 

Blood and bone, 3 cwt. per acre. 

8 

14 

7 

12 

10 

0 

... 

Superphosphate, 280 lb. per acre 

7 

12 

4 

12 

7 

B 

3 ’ 6 

♦Mil, 420 Ib. per acre . 

7 

19 1 





... 

UnfeiiiliBed. 

7 

10 

6 

7 

7 

2 

... 


*Ttie composition of the mixed fertlUsen is as fdUovrs:—^P3,10 parts superphosphate* 8 parts each sulphate 
of p<rah and sulphate of ammonia; M18, 10 parts superphosphate, 8 parts sulphate of potash; 
H3,10 parts superphosphate and 8 parts shlphate ammonia; Ull* 2 parts superphomhate. 1 part 
nitrate of soda; Special No. 1,14 parts superphosphate, 6 parts sulphate of ammonia. 


In the fertiliser trial at this date there were several misses; the plants 
were dwarfed, and in some instance a few buds had developed. 

On 6th November a sharp frost out many tops to the ground, and generally 
damaged 4 inches of stem growth; it was so severe that an a^oining 5-acre 
crop of n^mize was 
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Prom 6th ISTovember Butherglon bugs appeared in swarms* From 16<ii 
to 16th ITovember a 6-inch irrigation was given, and four days later the 
cultivator was run through the rows. Prom planting to 6th Deomber 130 
points of rain were registered, and the crop benefited by a further iOO points 
by the end of the month. 

The varieti^ were fully mature about the end of December, but the 
continuous and heavy drain on the sap by the Rutherglen bug militated 
against high yields. Die varieties Satisfaction and Great Scott were 
most damaged; Symington and Queen of the Valley (the latter occurring 
as a slight admixture with Satisfaction in the fertiliser trial) were least 
affected by the bug. Ko fungous disease was noticeable, and good quality 
tubers were harvested from the variety trial. 

The following suggestions are made in connection with future trials 
in this district when the rainfall is deficient. A 6-inch irrigation should 
be given along the rows four days prior to planting, which should be carried 
out during the first week in September, and the sets covered by the cultivator 
working between the rows directly after planting, A second watering of 
5 inches should be given just prior to the budding stage of maturity, followed 
by an inter-row cultivation, a third watering of 6 inches fourteen days after 
the second, and a final hilling. At the first appearance of Rutherglen bug 
and leaf-hopper, a contact spray should be applied, and repeated applications 
given from time to time to keep the pest in check. 

Comment. 

The cool climate and good rainfall of New England are apparently 
favourable to the beneficial effect of fertilisers. Experiment plot results 
over several years show good yields from the addition of sulphate of 
ammonia to superphosphate in the proportion of about three to four parts 
to ten, when about 3i cwt. per acre of the mixture is applied with the 
potatoes. Where the potato crop has been grown following a fertilised 
legume crop, or after a year without cropping, but with the land stocked, 
there is recent evidence that superphosphate without the addition of 
sulphate of ammonia produces satisfactory returns. At Red Range a com¬ 
plete fertiliser consisting of ten parts of superphosphate (17 per cent, soluble) 
and three parts each of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potash applied 
with the sets at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre generally has given highest yields. 
Red Range soil is more gritty, deeper, and drains more freely than that of the 
other localities. Usually the addition of sulphate of potash to superphosphate 
does not produce more profitable yields than superphosphate alone; this 
season, however, it did so in places. 

Several of the varieties have now been tested over a number of years, 
and for New England conditions Factor leads in yield. Until recently, 
yellow o?r white skinned potatoes were not in favour, but although Factor 
is of ibis class, it has been recognised as a good cooker and of good flavoOTt 
Symington has also been a consistently good yielder, and if it continues toi^^ 
show such marked immunity to attack by ihe Rutherglen bug as it did at 
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each place at which it was tested this ye^r in the north it will become the 
most popular variety. It is especially valuable on the poorer soils, and 
needs close planting on the general run of fertile soils in which potatoes 
are grown in New England to obviate a tendency to produce big potatoes. 
Mr. C. Symington claims to have produced this variety while share-farming 
with Mr. H. White at Bald Blair,” Quyra, by grafting two potatoes of 
different varieties. Supervised efforts to reproduce the graft have failed, 
and it is doubtful whether he succeeded originally or whether the product 
he obtained was a “ sport,” a fairly common occurrence with potatoes. To 
his credit, however, is the saving of this potato, and the selection to type 
which he efficiently carried out for several years, and the honor of having 
the variety named after him is well deserved. 


Yields and Percentages of Seed Tubers in Varieties. 


Variety. 

Ben Lomond. 

1 Rod Range. 

L 

Tenterfleld 

Onyra. 

Aberdeen 

Yield. 

1 Percentage of! 
[ seed tubera. 

Yield 

! Percentage of 
seed tubers. 

Yield. 

l| 
f I 

Yield. 

Yield. 

II 

il 

|3m 


ton. cwt. 

'ton. cwt. 


ton. cwt. 


ton. cwt. 

ton. cwt. 


Factor . 

8 ] 

24 




. . . 

5 5 

9 4 

16 

Batlow Redsnooth .. 

5 6 

22 

3 14 

36 

5 0 

33 


3 11 

29 

Great Scott. 

5 9 

29 

3 12 

42 

6 19 

31 


3 14 

45 

Symington. 

0 18 

i:i 



7 0 

32 

4 *’*17 

7 15 

36 

Coronation. 

7 0 

23 

... 


,,, 


... 


... 

Dakota Red. 

4 17 

19 



5 13 

35 

4 2 


... 

Teasdale . 

0 12 

15 

... 




! 



Scott’s Satisfaction ... 

2 11 

35 

3 10 

31 






Parson’s Satisfaction 

6 5 

21 

• • • 







Early M^hattan ... 


. . , 

4 2 

29 



3 19 



Up-to-Date. 



6 0 

U) 






Brownell’s . 



5 13 

29 






Kerr’s Pink. 





4 10 


3 ‘ 7 



Epicure . 



... 


7 2 





Satisfaction. 






••• ! 


4 8 


Carman . 




... 



4 ’*16 




Satisfaction variety has its stronghold about Armidale, where Messrs 
Parsons, Price, and others have for years, by selection, maintained it in 
purity and productivity. It slumped in yield this season, mainly due to dry 
conditions in the early part of the season, and the partiality shown it by 
Kutherglen bug^possibly due to its advanced maturity compared to some 
other varieties at the time the bug was most active. Its great merit is as an 
early maturer, and it is a good flavoured potato that does not boil away 
or break up after prolonged cooking. These cause it to be extensively 
grown. 

There is a distinct need of a medium early-maturing, high-yielding, red¬ 
skinned variety. Queen of the Valley is of this class, and is a very good 
ccKiker with white flesh, but it is too unshapely and has too niany deep eyes. 
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A variety known as Grover, and another that has taken the old favoured 
name of Brownell h^ve been tried recently and have shown merit; they will 
be further tested. 

Coronation, at one time a favourite, is now a good deal neglected, though 
it has no superior in flavour or whiteness of flesh. The loss of popularity 
has been chiefly due to an increasing number of small tubers, a tendency 
to second growth, and the reddish-purple skin. 

Kerr’s Pink was introduced from Britain about five years ago; it is very 
prolific there, but has not yielded as well as others since introduced. 

Although virus diseases were not strikingly present there is every indica¬ 
tion that the spindly tops, uneven maturity, lack of vegetative vigour, 
dwarfing, and the large percentage of small tubers are due in part to the 
effect of this class of disease. Increasing precautions have been taken 
during recent years in selecting healthy plants for seed at some of the 
experiment plots, and farmers have been advised to do likewise. Greater 
attention is necessary, and, when given, the potato-growing industry will 
be placed on a more profitable plane. There was only a trace of early and 
late blight. Corky or Khizoctonia scab. Of potato moth there was only a 
mild infestation in crops generally, and only occasional tubers were affected 
in the experiments. 


Now THE DeOUGHT IS OVBR. 

Wif»N the weaiy days of drought are over, and rain once more renews tlie 
veldt, and the .'<oil liastens to show its fruitfulness in the revival of its crops, 
will the farmer, in the relief of the yearned-for rain, forget the lesson of the 
stricken crop and dead beast? .... Will be continue with the gamble 
of the past and once again rely entirely upon a rainfall that must fall at a 
due season and in a required volume if his crops are to grow and his cattle 
multiply?”—Questions recently asked farmers by the South African Depart¬ 
ment through the pages of their journal, and passed on to those farmers in 
New South Wales who have not yet given serious consideration to similar 
problems. 


Thb Essentials of Co-operative Management. 

The members of a new co-operation often expect too much. Seldom esan a 
large organisation be formed without raising hopes too high. This is 
generally followed by disappointment, which only patient and capable man¬ 
agement can overcome. The management must not only be efiicient, but it 
must keep its membership; he?e lies one of the most important functions of 
the manager of a co-operative association. He must have such a vision of 
wih^at a strong organisation can do that his enthusiasm becomes contagious. 
At the same time he must not buoy up his members with false hopes or 
extravagant expectations, for such are followed by discontent.—TT. G. 
Wheeldon, in the Rhodesia Agricultural Jonrnat 
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Live and Dead Weight oe Pigs. 

At a-conference of delegates of German slanghter-liouees and representa¬ 
tives of the German Agricultural Commission, as well as riepresentatives of 
meat and cattle dealers in session in Berlin, in November, 1S95, it was 
decided with regard to hogs that before the calculation of the dressed weight 
the following parts be excluded:—The organs of the thoracic, abdominal, 
and pehdc cavities, together with the tongue, trachea, and esophagus, with 
the exception, however, of the kidneys and peritoneal fat. The calculation 
of the weig'ht should be as a whole or in halves. If the determination of 
the dressed weight is made within three hours after slaughter, 1 lb. is to 
be subtracted from every 100 lb. of so-called warm weight.” 

According to various authorities, the percentage of dressed weight varies 
from 76 to 83, according to the quality of the hog. Lawes and Gilbert found 
that on an average the dressed weight of fat hogs was 82.6 per cent, of the 
live weight, whereas BTengot calculated the average dressed weight, from 
statistics during a period of three years, at 86.5 per cent. 

In the meat markets of Berlin it is customary to deduct 20 per cent, of the 
live weight where hogs are sold according to dressed weight. 

The following table from Henry and Morrison givas the average percent¬ 
age of dressed carcase that pigs will yield on slaughter after being deprived 
of food for twelve hours :— 


Live weight, 100 lb. 
„ 1501b.; 

„ 2001b.; 

„ 2501b.; 

„ 3001b. 

„ 3.50 lb,: 


dressed carcase, 72 per cent, or 72 lb. 

„ 73 per cent, or 110 lb. 

„ 75 per cent, or 150 lb. 

„ 77 per cent, or 193 lb. 

„ 79 per cent, or 237 lb. 

„ 80 to 87 per cent, or 280 to 305 lb. 


The small, immature pig yields the least, and the large, mature fat pig the 
greatest percentage of dressed carcase. For each 100 lb. live weight increase 
over the first 100 lb. the yield is approximately 4 per cent, more dressed 
carcase. The pig leads all the four-footed animals in the percentage of 
available carcase it yields.—C. C. Blumer, B.V.Sc. 


“The Pig Breeders’ Annual, 1927-28.” 

This annual is regrularly welcome to pip-breeders, on account of tbe variety 
and high standard of the articles it contains, as well as of the tables and 
other features which appear each year. The foreword for this volume has 
'been written by Sir Daniel Hall, who points out that—^unlike other farm 
animals—it should be possible to prepare a specification (or standard) for a 
pig that, irrespective of breed, would fill all the practical requirements of 
the farmer catering either for the porker or the bacon market. Such a 
specification would have the baconer chiefly in view, but the way would seem 
opcm to bring all our breeds o,f pigs up to a common standard as far as the 
business of meat production, which is the practical end of pig-raising, is 
concerned. 

Some Parasitic Diseases of Pigs,” by Plbfessor Basil Buxton, The 
Need for Organisation in the Pig Industry ” by Major Orme, Some Ex¬ 
periences lu Pig Feeding Experiments” by J. Golding and W. B. Morris, 
are but tiivm out of the nineteen signed articles in the 160 pages that com¬ 
prise this number. 

Our copy from the National Pig-breeders’ Association, London. 
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Farm Forestry* 

II. Principles op Tree Planting. 

[Concluded from pa^e 841.] 

R. H. ANDERSON* B*Sc.(Agr,), AsBistant Botanist* Botanic Gardens* Sydney* 
and Lecturer in Forestry, Sydney University. 

The selection of a site •will depend on the purpose of planting* and will be 
dealt with later under the respective headings. It should he noted* however* 
that although trees will often grow well on chemically poor soil, they will 
not thrive on shallow soil* and, with the exception of a few species, should 
not be planted on such areas. 

Preparatioii ii| the Ground. 

In general forestry work on a big scale it is impossible to prepare the 
ground for planting as thoroughly fts could be desired. Very often the only 
preparation consists of digging a small hole* or merely inserting the plant 
in a wedge-shaped notch made by a spade or notching tool. The farmer, 
however, has only a small area and a limited number of trees to deal with, 
and the necessary labour is usually supplied by himself in any spare time. 
Further, he requires quick and certain results, and wishes to secure 
optimum conditions for his planting. General forestry work can allow for 
a number of failures, but in windbreak planting, for example, a single 
failure would spoil the efficiency and effect. Thorough preparation of the 
soil is therefore necessary. 

Where a number of trees are being planted together, such as windbreaks, 
avenues, or tree lots, the land should be first ploughed. New land should be 
broken up before winter and allowed to lie until planting time. A plan 
which has its advantages is to make the first ploughing only deep enough 
to cover the grass and herbage. Shortly before planting the ground should 
be cross-ploughed deeply, and then harrowed. Ground previously under 
crops would probably contain many weed seeds, and to enable the young 
trees to become established before the weed growth becomes unduly 
aggressive such land should be ploughed and harrowed, and planted imme¬ 
diately afterwards with the trees. WTiere hillside planting is being carried 
out, the ploughing should follow the contour of the hills as far as possible. 

Ordinary hole planting is attended with some risks, especially where the 
subsoil is impervious. In such cases the hole tends to become merely a pool 
of stagnant water and a grave for tree life. Where trees must be planted 
in holes* such as in the case.of isolated shade, shelter* and ornamental trees* 
the holes should be made as large as possible. A hole 3 feet by 3 feet and 2 
feet deep is the smallest size allowable, and larger holes* where possible* 
should be tnade. Where deep digging carries the hole into an imj^ervious 
sulbsoil, it is better to make the hole wide and shallow, the depth not exceed¬ 
ing that of the «oi]. On wet, poorly-drained soil, ridges or mounds may be 
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formocl as sites for planting. Ploughing two adjoining furrows so as to 
throw the sods together achieves this end in a minor way. Irrespective of 
what method is adopted, the preparation of the land should (be compleited 
before stock for planting is obtained. 

Obtainiiig Stock. 

Speaking generally, the landowner can obtain his young plants in one 
of three way^— 

1. By growing plants from seed himself, and, where large areas are 

being planted, by forming a small nursery, in which all his stock 
is raised. 

2. By obtaining stock from nurserymen or any other outside source. 

3. By transplanting small seedlings from near-by bush or forest. 

The last-mentioned method is not advocated in the majority of cases. 
Wild seedlings develop a straggling root system, and are difficult to trans* 
plant successfully unless obtained when very small. Even if such plants 
survive the shock of removal, they require extra attention, and often fail 
to develop into satisfactory trees. Nursery-raised stock provide the most 
healthy and suitable plants, and if correctly handled show little interrup¬ 
tion to their growth and very few total losses. 

Kaising stocjk by the landowner himself has much to recommend it, par¬ 
ticularly where it is intended to plant a fairly large number of trees. The 
operations involved are simple, and present few difficulties except in certain 
species. Details of the work will be furnished later on in this article, but 
the advantages of home raised stock might be briefly summarised. In the 
first place, such stock has become adapted to local conditions, and these 
remain xinaltered when transplanting takes place. Most of the nurserymen 
dealing in trees are in the coastal areas, and stock raised under such con¬ 
ditions are not always adapted to other parts of the State. In the second 
place, stock may he planted at the most suitable or convenient time, whereas 
plants from outside sources have to be xmt out on arrival, or ithe trouble, and 
possible risk of loss, taken of heeling in until a more suitable time. In the 
case of home grown stock, advantage can at once be taken of suitable con¬ 
ditions that may be very temporary and fleeting. Thirdly, species may be 
grown which are not procurable from nurserymen. Some of our best shade 
and shelter trees are not stocked as plants, but seed may be obtained of 
them. Whore suitable trees are to be found in the surrounding country, 
the landowner can secure good seed at no cost. Fourthly, the cost of home¬ 
grown stock is less. Costs of transport are eliminated, and risks of 
deterioration and faulty handling avoided. 

The disadvantage of home-raised plants, however, is that the landowner 
has to wait one or two years before the stock is ready for putting out. By 
buying direct from the nurseryman he gains an initial advantage of a year 
or two, and this will naturally play a big part in influencing a decision. 
A further disadvantage is that, owing to the distraction of other work on 
the farm, young seedlings may be overlooked for a period,, and npt receive 
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the proper attention. Commercial nursery stock, on the other hand, has 
continuous and experienced supervision; unless, therefore, the farmer is 
prepared to give a ce^rtain amount of imbroken care and attention to his 
seedlings, he should not atttempt to undertake the work. Failure in this 
branch might ^ejudice his interest in other tree-planting work. 

Generally speaking, then, when only a few trees are being planted, or 
where the farmer requires immediate results, stock should be obtained from 
nurserymen. Where large numbers are being planted, or where the species 
selected cannot be obtained from outside nurseries, the farmer should raise 
his own stock. When obtaining stock from nurserymen, care should be taken 
to obtain the best possible plants, and from a source which is known to be 
reliable both for healthy stock and for trueness to label. It should also 
be remembered that small plants are not only easier to handle, but generally 
make better and faster growth, and suffer less from transplanting than big 
sto<ik. The bigger plants are harder to liandle, suffer more from complete 
losses, and olton receive a check from which they never completely recover. 
The tendency of the inexperience<l planter is to imagine that planting big 
stock gives him an initial advantage, but the reverse is generally the case, 
and preference should be given to the small plants. It is only where sj^jccial 
care and attention can be given that the big plant has its merits. 

Plantiiig. 

When stock is obtained from a nursery the plants will arrive either in 
pots or open rooted. Potted plants will merely require to be placed in a 
sheltered spot and kept watered until needed for planting out, but open 
rooted ones should be immediately heeled in. If the roots are at all dry 
they should be first dipped into a mixture of clay and water, and then 
placed in a narrow trench in a slanting position, the earth being well 
pressed down about the roots and thoroughly watered. The soil should be 
kept moist until the stock is planted, out. If exposed to sun the tops should 
be shaded in some way to prevent excessive lo.ss of moisture. Provided they 
are properly heeled in, the plants may remain in the trenches for several 
weeks without injury, but the period should be kept as short as possible. 
When being removed to the planting site, the roots should be protected by 
immersing in water, or covering with wet sacking, as a few minutes’ 
exposure to bright sunlight or to a drying wind will jeopardise their chance 
of survival. 

A hole should be made large enough to accommodate the full spread of 
the roots comfortaibly, and with a raised mound in the bottom sloping down 
towards the sides. The roots should he spread over the mound in a natural 
position, so that no cramping or intertwining takes place, and with the ends 
of the roots all pointing in a downward direction. Pine soil should be 
filled in about the roots, firmly pressed down so that no air cavities are left, 
and thoroughly watered. After the water has soaked in, the remaining soil 
should be filled in, but kept loose and dry. In ihis way it acts as a mulch 
and retards evaporation. Plants should be placed slightly deeper ihan 
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they were in the nursery to allow for the loose soil settling, but the final 
d(*r>th should be the same aa in the nursery. Plants from ipots and ones 
with balls of earth attached should be planted without disturbing the roots 
unduly, but some advantage is to be gained by slightly loosening the soil 
round about the bottom of the roots. Pressing the soil heavily down about 
the roots, watering well, and mulching with loose, dry soil on the top are 
the main essentials for successful planting. In dry, hot localities a saucer- 
like depression should be formed at the surface round the plant to collect 
moisture. 

Planting Period. 

The (best time for planting is when the plant is at its resting period, 
and when moist, cool conditions prevail. Generally speaking, May to August 
are the best months. The effects of frosts must be studied, and spring 
planting is often necessary in some localities, except for deciduous species. 
Where the rainfall is heavy and conditions generally cool, the planting 
period may be considerably extended. A cool, cloudy day and a fairly moist 
soil provide ideal conditions. 

Tube Method of Planting. 

Raising plants in tubes is practised extensively in India and also in 
South Australia. Tubes about 4 inches long are cut from the hiunhoo or 
common reed, filled with soil, sown with two or three seeds, and after the 
seedling has developed under nursery conditions, planted out, tube and all. 
The tube soon rots in the ground and allows the free development of the 
roots. Where summers are dry and where early plantings may be damaged 
by frost, the method of tube planting is especially advantageous. The soil 
in the tube retains sufficient moisture to tide the young plant over the 
first few days, so that planting can be delayed until the danger of spring 
frosts is over, without running the risk of allowing the ground to become 
too dry. Handling young stock is made more easy when the tube method 
is employed, and the soil round the roots is in no way disturbed. Jam tins 
may l>e use^i, but in some cases the young plants do not appear to tilirive 
so well. 

Sowing Seed in situ. 

In the great majority of cases the landowner will plant the proposed 
area with young stock, and it is only under exceptional conditions that the 
sowing of the area with seed direct may be practised. Seedlings on a sown 
area are exposed to dangers right from the start, whereas in planting, the 
young stock have been protected during their most sensitive period. In 
general forestry work sowing seed in situ has sometimes many advantages, 
but the private landowner should rely on planting young stock except in 
one or two instances. Wattles, for example, may be sown either in lines or 
broadcast upon ploughed and harrowed land, and usually little trouble id 
experienced in getting good germination and growth. The native cypresses 
and some of the eucalypts may also be sown sucscessfully in situ under 
favourable conditions. 
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At the Booborowie Experiment Farm in South Australia, where condi¬ 
tions are rather bleak and exposed, the broadcasting of eucalyptus seed 
has met with success in the case of some species, notably the sugar gum 
(Eucalt/ptus cladocalyx)^ grey box (E, hemiphloia) and E. hotryaides. In 
tliree years after sowing the sugar gums reached a height of 14 feet. 

Apart from broadcasting seed, the seed spot method may be adopted. In 
this method sx^^ts about 2 feet square are dug and raked to a fairly fine 
tilth. They are then sown with several seeds, and if a number germinate 
the most vigorous one only is allowed to remain. 

Another method sometimes adopted is, instead of cultivating the entire 
area previous to sowing, strips several feet wide are ploughed at an even 
distance apart, and the seed is broadcast or sown in drills on tliese strips. 

In the majority of cases, however, planting young stock is the best method 
of securing successful results. 

Protection and Care of Planted Trees. 

Any care exercised in planting trees is rendered ineffective unless they are 
protected from injury, and a degree of assistance is given to their proixir 
development. The chief danger threatening young trees on the farm and 
pastoral area is damage by stock, and it is useless making plantings unless 
tiie whole of the area is effectively fenced off from animal invasion. Stock 
not only destroy or injure young plants, but by trampling and packing the 
soil nullify the effect of preparatory cultivation. 

The fence should be stock-proof, and either permanent in character or 
siiificicjitily well constructed to keep out stock until the trees are beyond 
the reach of the largest animals. As the trees grow older, stock can he 
admitted from time to time with advantage, as they serve to destroy weed 
growth and lessen the danger of fire by removing surface litter. A per¬ 
manent fence with a properly constructed gateway permits the regulation 
of such entry. Where it is only intended to protect the trees until suffi¬ 
ciently well grown to l)o proof against stock damage, a barbed wire fence is 
very effective. Where single shade or ornamental trees are planted out 
thev should ho protfH^ted by some form of tree guard. Protecting fenr^es 
or tree guards shoxild he provideni for before the young stock is j>lanted out. 

Fire causes tlie loss of many trees, and although in forestry work on sl 
big scale it is easily the most pronounced source of danger, m ordinary 
farm work its risks c^n be reduced to a minimum by a small amount of 
attention. On such areas local outbreaks are quickly detected, and generally 
easily checked. Where plantations are made on a larger scale, especially 
in the case of conifers, and where fire risk is fairly evident, breaks might 
be made round the boundaries of the plantation. For average farm work, 
however, no such provision is necessary. 

It may be imagined that an ordinary ground fire running through an 
area of well developed trees would do little harm, but such fires are often 
hot enough to scorch and kill the living cambium layer just beneath the bark 
and outer wood, wiihout the tree showing very evident injury. This results 
in cessation of growth in that portion, and commencement of decay, such 
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fires being often the cause of many trees being rotten at the base. Fire 
scars are also formed which deepen with every burn, eventually under¬ 
mining the tree and paving the way for the entrance of timber destroying 
fungi and insects. The surface roots of trees are injured and valuable 
hunul^ burnt out. Any young growth is destroyed. 

The area under trees should be cultivated two or three times a year,, 
especially for tlie first two or three years, in order to keep down weeds, pre¬ 
vent undue evaporation of moisture, and maintain good soil conditions. 
Weed growth in the early stages is particularly injurious, as it tends to 
suppress or completely destroy young tree growth, especially of the slower 
growing species. Weeds, moreover, increase the danger from fire, and 
reduce the available moisture supply. Under certain conditions, however,. 
W(‘cd growth is of value in providing shelter for trees which arc liable 
to injury by excessive boat, frost, &c., and on slopes and eliifting sandy soil 
are of assistance in binding the soil. Generally speaking, however, the 
trees should be kept free from weeds as far as practicable. Where a 
cultivator can be used, operations are simplified, but where it is not possible 
to omi>loy a machine, the trees should be i)eriodically hoed around with a 
mattock or similar implement. Cultivation is particularly desirable in dry 
areas, in order to conserve soil moisture, and besides resulting in more 
rapid and better growth, frequently makes the difference between success 
and failure. The soil round the trees rfiould always be loosened after rain so 
as to restore the surface mulch. Cultivation may usually be discontinued 
as soon as the canopy of leavers offer protection to the soil, or when surface- 
roots interfere with operations. 

In rabbit-infested country the trees may have to be protected by netting. 
Insects and fungi cause a certain amount of damage to trees, and the land- 
owner, on noticing any evidence of such injury, should seek advice from 
Departmental officers. 

Mistletoes are prevalent in many i>iirts and do considerable damage 
unless checked. Young trees become deformed, and the vigour of older 
Irenes impaired. Mistletoe growth should be removed as soon as observetl. 
As the roots of this parasite extend below the surface of the wood, and send 
out new shoots if only the external part is broken off, care should be taken 
to remove the cortical portion as well, and to suitably dress the wound. 
Where possible, the whole of the branch infested should be sawn off and 
burnt. 

In many cases there will be a small amount of loss in the trees planted, 
and these should be rejdaced as early as possible. Most losses will occur in 
the first month or so, and replanting should be made immediately. If left 
until the next season, the '^replants” will seldom catch up to the older 
trcc«, and are liaible to suppression, except where spacing is wide. 


Nursery Practice. 

Tn most cases the farmer will purchase his stock from nurserymen, but 
the following notes may prove helpful to the man who intends raising his 
own plants 
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The methods adopted m raising young* stoc'k vary in detail according to 
the nature of the species and local conditions, but in general the procedure 
adopted is as follows:— 

The Seed-hed, —Seed may be sown in boxes, in frames, or in the open 
ground. Where only a few trees arc required, sowing in lioxes is probably 
the best method to adopt, as these can receive better attention and are con¬ 
venient to handle when in small quantities. Boxes about 18 inches square 
and 4 to 6 inches deep are filled with a light sandy loam which has been 
screened to remove all lumps and pebbles. The bottom of the box has 



A Good Type ot Frame for Farm Nursery Work. 


previously been bored with holes, and sijread with broken stone or pebble to 
secure drainage. It is very often best to use a moderately coarse soil to 
cover tlie erexiks, making the upper layers of soil increasingly fine. A mass 
of very finely sifted soil in a l)Ox is undesirable, as it has a tendency to 
sodden when watered and cake hard when drying out. The boxes should 
not be laid on the ground, but should be placed on small blocks of wood or 
bricks. They should be quite level, otherwise waterings or rain will wash 
the topdressing and seed to one end of the box. 

Where sowings are made in the open ground, care must be taken in the 
choice of site, the main items to consider being protection against strong, 
hot, or cold winds, avoidance of frost hollows, good drainage, a8i>ect, water¬ 
ing facilities, and soil. Closeness to trees should be avoided, as tlie roots of 
the latter rob the adjoining soil of moisture and plant food materials, besides 
causing undesirable shading and damage by drip during rainy seasons. The 
best soil is a light porous loam. Loose mils, permit the development of a 
good rooting system, whereas stiff clays cramp tlie roots and have a tendency 
to cake. Sandy soils should be avoided in hot localities. A good and 
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convenient hpot can often be found in the vejretable garden. The ground 
in any case should be dug deeply and thoroughly, and the soil worked to 
a fine tilth. 

If necessary, frames may be made of boards and covered with hessian or 
similar material. Shading or exposure as required can be oibtained by 
lifting the covering, or rolling .it baok, ao(5ording to the mothod of con¬ 
struction. The bed is outlined with 6-incb boards .and a framework built 
uip as illustrated. 

If available, tea-tree may be employed for making shade frames. A 
framework of wood is made, and two bandis of hoop iron nailed across, the 
tea-tree being woven through in sufficient quantity to make the required 
density. It is further secured at either side by nailing a batten to the 
framework. 



The employment of screens has several advantages; they give protection, 
make a sul)dued light for germination and early growitli, and prevent undue 
evaporation after the initial watering. They are removed gradually, and 
the plants allowed to harden off until ordinary open conditions prevail. 
Where a number of boxes aro l)cing sown it is also of advantage to construct 
a frame in which they may be housed. Where seeds, particularly large ones, 
are stolon by birds or vermin, the framework can be covered with netting. 

Sowing the Seed ,—The seed should be sown on damp, but not wet, soil, 
and may be broadcasted or sown in lines, the latter method being usually the 
best for larger areas, as it facilitates handling, weeding, &c. If the seed to 
be sown is small, as in the case of cucalypts, the soil shouldi be given a 
di^essing of sand, well watered, and the seed sprinkled lightly on the surface 
and covered with fine dry sand. Whe^re sand is not available, a light loam 
passed tlpfough a fine wire sieve will do, but heavy soils should be avoided. 
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The seed sliould be sown thinly, as a dense stand of seedling's will cause 
weak and drawn out plants, and make them more susceptible to destruction 
by ‘‘damping The amount of soil covering given to the seed varies 

with the size of the latter, a general rule being to cover with a thickness of 
Soil equal to the thickness of the se^. After sowing, the soil should be kept 
from drying out, and if necessary watered' daily through a fine rose. If 
boxes are used they may be covered at first with glass to present evaporation. 

After the young seedlings liave developed to about 2 inches in height tluy 
should be transplanted, and in many cases the taproot should be shortened 
hack to approximately 2 inches. This cutting of tlie main root oticourages 
the development of lateral roots, and the subvsequent formation of a more 
vigorous and compact rooting system, in a form suitable for the final trans¬ 
planting. 

Transplanting from the seed-bed or boxes should not be unduly delayed; 
the small seedlings are “pricked out’’ in other boxes, in pots, or in lines in 
the open ground, a hole being made preferably with a round wooden tool, 
the seedlings inserted, and tlu* soil pressed well down about the roots. The 
seedlings should be pricked out at distances of about 4 inches apart in the 
row, and the rows (5 to 12 inclu^is apart. Subsequent treatment consists 
chiefly in keeping the ground well stirred and free from weeds, and, if 
necessary, watered. The time taken for the young plants to mature suffi¬ 
ciently for the final transiplanting varies considerably with ‘the species con¬ 
cerned, and with seasonal growth, but generally speaking they are ready for 
tdanting in four to eight months after being pricked out into the boxes or 
linos. With many species, such as eucalypis, which do not transplant easily, 
it is best to prick them out into pots or tins, so that the roots will not he 
disturbed when the jdant is Anally placed out. The average fanner will find 
that raising the seed in pans or boxes, and pricking out into pots, will pro¬ 
vide him with good sturdy stock without a great deal of trouble. Where he 
rcipiires large quantities, however, ]jrieking out into the ope^|^^^ground or 
even sowing m sifu will be found much less expensive. 

In potting up seedlings, 3- or 4-inch pots are the most generally useful. 
A <*ro(dc is placed over the drainage hole, a layer of broken stone or pottery 
added, and some moderately coarse potting soil run in. The pot is then 
Ailed to within about half an inch of the t(>p with sifted soil. The plants 
should then bo given some measure of protection, as, for example, provided 
by a frame. The ]X)ts may be “ plunged ” in an ordinary bed by rowing them 
out in trenohos, and liglitly co%^ering them with soil. Uy this means they are 
kept cool and evaporation is reduced.* 

Treatment of —Some seeds require s]>ecinl treatment in order to 

ensure the IxBst results. The seeds of wattles, for example, must be treated 
before sowing, in order to softem the hard seed-coat, which prevents ready 
germination but allows the seeds to maintain their vitality in the soil for 
long periods of time. Nature frequently accomplishes this task by the aid 
of hush Ares, which char the seed-coat. Many a man has been surprised at 
the sudden appearance of wattle seedlings on his land after a Arc has swept 
over it. 
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Various methods are adopted for hasteaing fthe germination of wattle seed, 
but the most convenient and the one most generally employed is to pour 
boiling water on to the seed and soak for twenty-four hours. Another 
method is to nick the seed coat with a file and soak before sowing. 

Several other ^ecies of legumes are best treated in the same way, notably 
the Carob Bean, Eobinia, and Honey Loousit. Kurrajong seed is also some¬ 
times treated by soaking in hot water to hasten germination. As opi)oscd 
to tho long continued vitality of the wattle seed, we find that some seeds 
retain their germinating power for very short periods only. In such cases 
little time should elapse between taking the seed from the tree and sowing. 
This applies to such species as the red cedar, teak, and kauri. 

In the case of some of the larger seeds, such as hooip pine, walnuts, and 
acorns, it is often advantageous to sprout the seed before sowing by covering 
with wet bags or placing in wet sand. The sprouted seed is then placed out 
in pots or lines, or, if conditions are very favourable, in their permanent 
positions. 

Raising Plants in Tabes .—^Previous reference has been made to the tube 
method of planting, tho details of the method being as follows:—Pieces 
about 4 or 5 inches in length are cut from bamboo or larger reeds, tho nodes 
being removed so that the tube is oi^en at both ends. A box largo enough to 
hold all the tubes is taken, the bottom bored with drainage holes, a layer of 
broken stone or cbaivoal put in, and covered with 2 or 3- inches of soil. The 
tubes are packed together on top of tlie soil and their tops levelled off. They 
are then carefully filled with fine dry soil and watered thoroughly. Eacdi 
tube is now sown with two or three seeds, and the whole covered with fine 
soil. The boxes can be conveniently moved into various situations for shelter 
and sunshine as required. When planting the tube in the permanent posi¬ 
tion, provision should be made for siibsidence of the disturbed soil about it 
by placing it one half to an inch below' the surface of the ground. Jam tins 
with the lx)ttoms removed may be used in place of the tul>es. 

Raising SiocJf, from Cuttings .—^Many species set little or no viable seed, 
and must he projiagated by cuttings, while other species arc most conveni¬ 
ently reproduced by this method. The cuttings used for striking may be 
taken from young shoots, Half-ripened wood, offsets from the ba^se of old 
plants, or from roots, the source varying with the nature of the species cori- 
ceriKHl, Notable exampkis of trees reproduced by cuttings are the willows 
and poplars. The cuttings in these cases should be taken from well-matured 
one-year-old wood, short jointed, densely grained wood being preferred to 
long jointed softer wood. The length of the cutting should be roughly 8 to 
10 inches. The basal cut should be made close beneath a bud or node, as it 
is mainly at these xKiints tbat roots are formed. The top of the cutting 
should l>e cut at a longer distance above tilie bud, so as to secure the latter 
against being killed by the drying back of tho wood. The cuttings should 
be planted in loose warm soil, such as sandy loam or even pure sand, and well 
watered. A damp atmosphere is desirable, as it prevents too rapid loss of 
water by transpiration during the iwiod that the cuttings are without roots. 
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Collecting Seed .—^Where the landowner proposes to raise his own plants, 
and where trees of the desired species are accessible, gathering seed is an 
ineitpensive and fairly simple operation. Seed should be gathered from 
mature trees which are free from disease. Care should be exercised in 
obtaining only ripened see<l, and a knowledge of the seeding period of the 
tree is essential. 

Where the seed is borne in capsules, pods, or cones, these should be 
collected jusit prior to full maturity, as complete ripeness means the opening 
of the seed vessels on the tree and consequent loss of the seed. Seed of the 
eucalyptus can usually be gathered during summer and autumn, the capsules 
changing from green to brown on ripening. A convenient method is to cut 
off a number of seed-bearing ^branches and spread them on newspaper aheets 
until the capsules have fully ripened and shed their seeds. Tlie latter can 
then be gathered up and sieved. Where small quantities only are required 
the ripe capsules may be placed in a dry 1k»x or tin and allowed to open. The 
seeds may then be loosened by shaking the box. 

In the case of wattles and other pod-bearing trees, the pods should be col¬ 
lected when ripened but just prior to opening. If spread on sheets and 
('xposed to sunlight the pods will rii)en fully and shed the seed. The cones 
of pines should be collected before opening, generally in the spring months. 

Succulent fruits, such as drupes and berries, fall oflF the trees when fully 
ripened, and may be collected from the ground beneath. The soft outer 
portion may be gently scraped off before sowing. 


Breeding and Feeding Must go Hand in Hand. 

Brredtmg and feeding go hand in liaiid. One cannot emphasise the one and 
disregard the other. If a cow lacks the inherited capacity to produce a 
large quantity of milk and butter-fat, no kind or amount of food or skill in 
feeding will make her a big producer. On the other hand, if she has the 
ability to milk well, then she must be properly fed. Many cows are so 
|x>orly fed that they do not have a chance to produce their maximum. Good 
feeding, care, and management are essential for the development of tlie 
potentialities with which cows are endowed through breeding.—E. K. ILvll, 
in Farming in South Africa. 


Artificial Fools for Pigs. 

Whrn some peo]de .vish to prove that modern ideas, particularly of feeding, 
are at fault, tl’. say, Oh, but pigs in their natural state did not get hsh 
meal (or whatever the offending preparation in question may be), so I can¬ 
not see why they should need it now I” It is a hopeless fallacy to argue from 
nature to our modem farm animals: the pigs and cattle of to-day are not 
natural animals. They have been developed along utilitarian lines, and 
their appearance and constitution have been entirely changed. Moreover, 
they are a hundred times as thick on the ground to-day as they were in 
cheir natural state; con6e<iuently even outdoor pigs cannot have the same 
variety and choice of foods as their wild ancestors,— Pig-lreeders* Annual. 
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Concrete Fence Posts* 


N. L* JONES, Supervising Architect, 

Concrete fence posts are easily and quickly made. Their initial cost is 
higher than for wood posts, hut they have a decided advantage in that they 
are practically everlasting. Where long lines of fences have to be run, their 
weight is certainly a disadvantage. 

A mould suitable for making posts for a sheep fence is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. Five such moulds, each containing eight com¬ 
partments, would be required to hold a yard of concrete, but moulds with 
any number of compartments may be used. 

The posts cast in this mould will be & feet long, 5x4 inches at the base, 
and 4x3 inches at the top. It is essential that each he reinforced, and four 
No. 6 gauge wires may be used. Theoretically 1 cubic yard of concrete 
will make forty such posts, but in actual practice thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
are more likely to be made, according to the class of aggregate used. 

To make these ix)8ts the concrete should he gauged one part cement, three 
parts sand, and five parts metal, broken to 3-inch gauge. One cubic yard 
of concrete of this gauge will require three and a half sacks of cement, each 
containing 121 lb.; 14 cubic feet of sand (say, one load); 23 cubic feet of 
metal (approximately 1 ton if blue metal); and 1 cwt. No. 6 fence wire. The 
cost of these materials in Sydney is approximately £3 lOs., so that the cost 
per ix)st, materials only, reckoned at forty posts per yard would be Is. 9d. 
each. 

To gauge the materials for making the concrete, boxes sx)ccially made 
for the purpose will be a necessary part of the equipment, and the dimen¬ 
sions of these will depend on tin* size of the batch it is proposed to mix. 
Assuming that a half-yard batch would be the most convenient for farmers, 
the box for the metal should be 4 feet x 3 feet x 1 foot deep, and for the 
sand 3 feet x 2 i'eet 3 inch x 1 foot deep, internal dimensions. A box will 
not be necessary for the cement, as the above quantities call for two sacks of 
124 lb. each. A half-yard batch will fill two moulds of the dimensions 
shown, and lialf of a third. 

The method of placing the concrete and reinforcement is as follows:— 
Place a bed of concrete J inch thick in eacli compartment. On top of tliis 
lay two reinforcing wires, placed ? inch from each partition, fill on top of 
this with concrete to within. 3 inch of the top, place two more wires as 
before, and fill to the top. It is (essential that the concrete be well packed, 
but in a'manner that will not damage the mould. When the mould is filled, 
take a timber straight-edge and scrape off the surplus material. It will usually 
be found necessary to add small quantities of fine stuff here and there to get 
an even surface. Now take short lengths f inch diameter steel, and drive 
thean through the wet concrete to form holes for the fencing wire, but take 
care to withdraw them before the concrete gi’ips them too hard. 
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After casting, the concrete must be left to harden. To get the best 
results it must be protected from the sun or hot, drying winds for about 
three days by means of bags kept wet. If frosts are likely, these wet bags 
should be replaced at night with dry ones. 



or Tcm 

ASS\* 




Eetail showing Position of Reinforcement. 





Retail showing Mortise Tenon and Pm. 


It is imix)rtant that the moulds be drawn a few hours after the concrete 
has been poured, otherwise they will be difJcult to get apart. It is essential 
that the mould when taken apart shall leave the concrete freely, and with¬ 
out pieces adhering to its sides. This is facilitated by thoroughly coating 
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the forms with oil. Creosote oil is cheap and quite euitahle for the purpose. 
A thorough scraping and oiling of the forms should be done each time the 
moulds are to he fdled. 

Concrete is a material of proven worth. It possesses certain charac¬ 
teristics which call for some small amount of care, and given this, satis¬ 
factory results will be obtained. 

The following points might be noted:— 

Work clean. 

Have proper boxes for gauging the material. 

Have a good clean site, preferably a wood or concrete floor, on which 
to mix the concrete. 

Mix the materials thoroughly by turning them over twice in a dry 
state, then twice whilst adding the water. 

Add the water gradually, and through a sprinkler if possible. 

Neither an insufficiency nor an excess of water is desirable. It should 
not be so dry as to require tamping,, as when of the correct con- 
sistenc^y it may be consolidated easily with a small spade. 

Pack the concrete with the purpose of making it solid, and also to obtain 
clean surfaces. 

Make the moulds substantial, so that they will not yield under pressure 
of packing. 

Thoroughly clean all moulds before filling. 

Place the concrete in position immediately it is mixed. 

Protect concrete from drying too rapidly and also from frosts. 

Do not attempt to handle cast concrete while it is green/^ but rather 
wait until it is quite certain that it is hard enough for the purpose. 


Winter Dairying Increasing in USA, 

A NUMBER of important changes in the production of dairy products in the 
United States during the period 1917 to 1925 have been noted by the 
Dairy Market Special of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
One particularly interesting feature observed is the seasonal trend of 
butter production. If the year is divided into two parts, namely, the 
feeding season (November to April—^the winter months) and the grass 
season (May to October—^tho summer months), it appears that the trend 
has been toward an increased production of butter during the feeding 
(winter) season. In 1917 the proportion of creamery butter made in the 
feeding season was 36.1 per cent., but in 1925 the proportion had increased 
to 39.9 per cent. There was a sound reason for this change according to 
the Specialist. For example, in Minnesota in 1917, the average price of 
a balanced ration sufficient to produce a pound of butter was 24.96 cents, and 
in 1925, 21.6 cents. The average price of 92-8core butter in New York 
in 1917 was 42.7 cents per pound, while in 1925 it was 45.8 cents. The 
fwd cost bad decreased 18.5 per cent., while the price of butter had in- 
<Teased G.l per cent, during the period. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots. 

Maize Trials, 1926-27. 


Upper North Coast District. 


M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D. A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The farmers who co-operated with the Department during the past season 
in conducting maize trials were :— 

T. Grainger, Southgate Road, Grafton. 

G. Parnell, Southgate, via Grafton. 

D. S. Cowan, Great Marlow, Grafton. 

V. Brown, Condong, Tweed River. 

W. E. Richens, Upper Burringbar. 

C. Oliver, Horse Ridges, Casino. 

Miss E. Mitchell. Cawongla Road, Kyogle. 

M. McBaron, “ Riverviow,” Raleigh. 

W. R. D. Fawcett, Bawra Road, Bellingen. 

R, W. Hind marsh, Wiaraga, Bellingen. 

A. Connolly, Thora, via Bellingen. 

Conditions during the past season were very unfavourable for early maize, 
but excellent for the late crops. The weather was extremely dry until 
December, then a superabundance of rain was experienced until March* 
when dry conditions again set in. As the re.sult of the dry spring and early 
summer, early maize crops were practically failures; wonderful recovery 
was made in most cases, however, 'when the rain came, and sufficient grain 
was ])roducod for farmers’ own needs. The December rains came in excel¬ 
lent time for the planting of late crops, but weather conditions were so change¬ 
able that most farmers were* unable to plant the whole of the an»a which 
they originally intended to put in. 

The rainfall during the growing periods was as follows :— 

Rainfall, 
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1 254 

1,120 

776 ! 

408 

078 j 

1 643 

April . 


292 

339 

434 

285 

429 1 

1 711 

May . 

• •• 

123 

Nil 

25 

Nil 

Nil 1 

3 

, June . 


! 


. 205 

j 

172 

277 ! 

! 

70 

Total . 

1,968 

2,477 

5,785 

6,413 

3,282 

3,257 

3,778 
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The Scope of the Experimeiitt. 

The usual variety trials were conducted and in addition, in view of the 
high prices usually obtained for maize put on the market about the end 
of December, trials were commenced last season in the Clarence River district, 
with the object of determining which of the very early varieties, arc most 
suitable for the district for the production of grain, for that market. 

Learning is the standard early variety on the Clarence, but it does not 
mature until about the end of January, with the result that very little early 
maize from the district reaches the market before early February. 

The varieties tried out were Golden Glow, Star Learning, and Golden 
Superb. Owing to the unfavourable season the plots made very little growth, 
and towards the end of the dry period appeared to be dying. When the 
ram came in December an attempt at recovery was made, and the varieties 
with the longer growing season, not being so far advanced in growth, had 
somewhat of an advantage. The continued wet weather after such dry 
conditions considerably delayed the maturity of these varieties. 

Another variety which was tested for the first time in the district was 
Hcmpcl, which was produced by a Victorian farmer, who claims it to be better 
than Funk’s Yellow Dent, with which as well as other varieties it was com¬ 
pared. Planting was not carried out until late in the season. Hem pel 
matured about six weeks earlier than Learning, and although germination 
was faulty, it yielded fairly well producing a good sample of grain. Further 
trial should bo given as a Very early maturing variety. 

In the late variety trials Fitzroy and Dlmarra Whitecap again demonstrated 
their yielding ability. At Horse Ridges, Yellow Hogan gave best results. 

The Plots. 

Southgate Road .—Soil alluvial loam, previous crop maize. The land was 
ploughed end of May, early August, and again just before planting, when 
harrowing and rolling were also carried out; planted 1st September, 1926; 
harvested 1st March, 1927. 

Southgate .—Soil alluvial loam; previous crop maize. Land ploughed 
tiarly in August and reploughed, harrowed and rolled just prior to planting; 
planted 1st September, 1926; harvested 1st March, 1927. 

Great Marlotv .—Soil alluvial loam; previous crop potatoes. Land 
ploughed and harrowed in November and harrowed just prior to planting; 
planted lOth December, 1926; harvested 14th May, 1927. 

Condong .—Soil alluvial loam; previous crop winter fodder. Ploughed 
July, A^^^T-ist, and just before planting; owing to unfavourable weather 
conditions planting was delayed until 7th December, 1926; harvested 19th 
May, 1927 

Upper Burringbar .—Soil yellow clay loam; previous crop oats. Land 
ploughed October and November and harrowed; planted 16th December, 
1926; harvested 28th June, 1927. 
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Horse Ridges. —Soil, heavy black volcanic; previous crop maize. Ploughed 
September and early December, harrowed and drilled; seed dropped by hand 
and covered with plough; planted 28th December, 1926; harvested 29th 
June, 1927. 

Kyogle, —Soil, heavy black volcanic; previous crop maize. Land ploughed 
August and November and harrowed after each ploughing; planted 27th 
December, 1926, harvested 30th June, 1927. 

Raleigh .—Soil alluvial loam; previous crop oats. Land ploughed, disc- 
harrowed and harrowed in November and December; planted 15th December, 
1926; harvested 14th June, 1927. 

Bellingen .—Soil alluvial loam; previous crop Berseem clover. Land 
ploughed in September, harrowed twice and disc-harrowed just before 
planting; planted 4th December, 1926; harvested 17th June, 1927. 

Bawra Road .—Soil yellowish clay loam; previous crop Saccaline sorghum. 
Land ploughed early in October, harrowed, rolled and harrowed just before 
planting; planted 7th December, 1926; harvested 16th June, 1927. 

Thora. —Soil, alluvial loam; previous crop maize. Land ploughed and 
harrowed in July, springtooth cultivated in August, ploughed and harrowed 
in September, Imife cultivated in October, and harrowed just prior to 
planting; planted 7th December, 1926; harvested 15th June, 1927. 


Variety Trial Eesnlts, 


Varieties. 





II 


11 

®!2 






Oolden Olow 
Iowa Silverrnine ... 
Golden Superb ... 

Hompei. 

Funk’s Yellow 
Dent 

Star J..caniing 

Learning. 

Golden Beauty ... 
Golden Nugget ... 
Yellow Hogan ... 

Fitzroy . 

Pride of Hawkes- 

bury . 

Large Red Hogan 
Ulmarra Whltecap 


- - 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

- - 

— 

— 

_ 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

Ib. 

bus 

. lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus 

lb. 

! bus. 

lb. 

bus 

lb. 

bus. 

Ib. 

bus. 

lb. 

21 

24 

22 

22 



37 " 

’ 8 



1 :: 




.. 




33 14 

28" 

6 



31 

7 















62* 

"54 





t 

1 








• 




84 

19 

55 

0 



1 




.. 




27 

‘*54 

25 " 

8 











.. 




33 

14 

38 

32 

91* 

15 

03" 

’ 0 















1 70 

24 

56 

26 

57 " 

*16 

1 51**' 

*16 

i 27*’ 

*32 

67 * 

*47 

61 34 


•• 







60 

3 

i 54 "' 

6 

49*’ 

1 

*17 

98** 

’ 5 

82** 

*46 






•• 



75 “ 

*20 

: 

24 

59 

40 

102 

29 

107 

14 




. 1 

1 ., 






1 

15 

40** 

*17 






•• 



! 

- 


1 

70 " 

*49 

iii 

14 

53 

24 

105 " 

*26 

103** 

‘11 


• At Condong, Upiier Burrlngbar, Horae Ridges, Raleigh, and Bawra Road, superphosphate was 
applied at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre; the remainder of the plots wore unmanured. 


The Fertiliser Trial 

From the table of results it will be seen that the average increase obtained 
over the seven experiments duo to the application of 2 cwt. superphosphate 
per acre was 11 bushels 41 lb. per acre. Assuming that superphosphate 
costa 8s. per cwt., and valuing maize at 5s. per bushel (a very reasonable figure 
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considering the prices obtained during the past season), it will be seen that'^ 
for an outlay of IGs. per acre an increase of £2 IBs. 8d. per acre was obtained, 
being a net gain of £2 2s. 8d. per acre, r' 

♦ Maize Fertiliser Trial.* 





Condong . 

Upper Burriiigbar 
Horse Hidges 

Kyogle . 

B^lingen. 

BiwraRoad 
Thora . 


Average ... 


2 cwt. 

superphosphate. 

No manure f 

Increase. 

buB. 

lb. 

buB. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

63 

0 

61 

49 

11 

7 

76 

20 

61 

6 

14 

14 

42 

24 

42 

24 



84 

48 

69 

40 

26 

8 

88 

28 

87 

1 

1 

27 

107 

14 

91 

6 

16 

9 

120 

53 

106 

62 1 

14 

1 



11 

41 


* The variety uted at each centre wae Fitzroy» except at Condong, where Learning was selected. 


Tubbrcle-free Herds. 

Op the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
retpirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, tht' following 
have b(ien declared ^‘tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd :— 


Owner and Addrese. 


Number 

teeU^d 


Kxplry date 
of thlH 
Oe.'^lflcatlon. 


New England (41 tIr‘ Oraranmr School, Arnddale . 

Lnnacy Department, Uydalmere Mental Hoapitai. 

Department of Education, May Villa Homes . 

Departnvmt of Education, Eastwood Home 

A. E. Collins, Hajselhurst Dairy, Bowral . 

BXiss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral. 

Lunacy Do}mrtine4it, Callan Park Mental Hospital 
Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 

A. V. ChalTey, “ LIlydale,” Glen Innes . 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital . 

Walarol College, Orange . 

Limacv Department, Orange Mental Hospital . 

Aii‘»trallan Missionary College, Cooranbong. 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes. 

William Thompson Masonic Schools, Baulkham Hills 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkvlllo(Guernseys) . 

Walter Burke, Bcllefalre Stud Farm,-4pptn (Jerseys) ... 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 
Department of Kdjicatlon, Mlttagong Farm Homes 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral . 

a. Burns, Wllga Olen Dslry, Coonamble .. 

Dominican Convent, Mom Vale .• 

Kyonc School, Mom Valo . 

HI ventone Meat Co., Blverstone Meat Worki, Efveretone 

Marlst Brothers'.Tralning Sehool, Mlttagong . 

Bles'^ed Chanel’s Seminary, MP^^-ogong . 

Hygenic Dairy Company, Glenfleld Farm, Casnla, Liverpool 
B^nross Bros., Minnamurra, Inverell (Guemseya) 

Lunacy Dopartineiit, M.<;rl8set Mental Hospital . 

Department of Education, Horlstone Agricultural High School 


17 

15 Nov. 

3927 

61 

2S .. 

3927 

6 

8 Deo, 

1927 

10 

8 » 

1927 

18 

6 „ 

1927 

27 

7 

IU?7 

26 

16 „ 

3927 

26 

12 Jan., 

1928 

15 

25 „ 

1928 

W 

1 Feb., 

1928 

4 

3 »» 

1928 

S 

7 „ 

1928 

51 

n M 

1928 

18 

18 May, 

1028 

34 

31 „ 

1028 

SO 

8 Jline, 

1928 

88 

11 M 

1928 

70 

16 

1928 

80 

22 „ 

1928 

11 

28 „ 

1928 

40 

28 „ 

1928 

4 

24 „ 

1928 

2 

8 Aug., 

3928 

118 

20 .. 

1928 

80 

26 ^ 

1028 

8 

26 ,, 

1928 

04 

10 Oct. 

1928 

78 

6 Nov., 

1928 

16 

8 „ 

1928 

40 

10 „ 

1928 




—Max HFNay, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Wagga Gladys, the Record Maker* 


E. A. SOUTHEE, Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 

On 15tih Octo>bep, 1927, W&gga Gladys, the T-year-old Jersey cow of the 
TTawkesibury A^cultural College herd, completed 36i5 days^ official test for 
a yield of 20,836 lb, milk, with an average test of 5.52 per cent, and 
1149.386 lb. butter fat, which is equivalent to 1384.8 lb. commercial butterj 
This is an official world’s record for both milk and butter fat production for 



Wagga Gladys, ol the Hawkesbury Agrlcnltnral College Jersey Herd. 
Yield in 365 days: Milk, 20,835 lb.; butter fat, 1140*385 lb. 


the Jersey breed. It was achieved on twiee-a-day milking, whereas all the 
great records in other countries have been made on three and four milkings 
a day. 

Wagga Gladys calved on 9th November, 1926, and on tlio day of her last 
periodical test she yielded 53,5 lb. milk and *3.694 lb. butter-fat in twenty- 
four hours. 

Previous Records. 

The previous world’s official Jersey butter-fat record was held by Dar¬ 
ling’s Jolly Lassie, a 4-year-old, owned by Messrs. Pickard Bros., Oregon, 
n,S,A,, which produced 16,425 lb. milk and 1141.3 lb. butter-fat (average 
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test 6.95) on four-times-a-day milking. The Australian Jersey butter-fat 
record/ was (held by Mr, H. A. M‘Donald^s (Leeton) Daphne^s Twylieh of 
Glenrock, with 14,532i lb. milk, 7.1 test, and 1029.15 lb. butter-fat. The 
best ITew Zealand record for the breed was that of Mr. W, T. Wiliiamfl’s 
Holly Oak’s Annie, with 1,057 lb. butter-fat. 

The previous world’s official milk record for the breed was held by Made¬ 
line of Hillside, another American cow, which produced 20,624 lb. milk and 
1,004 lb. butter-fat in 365 days, on four-times-a-day milicing. 

Previously the official Australian milk record for the breed), on twice-a- 
day milking, was held by Brighton V«anilla, owned by Mr. C. K. G. Mac¬ 
donald, of Ingleburn, New South Wales, with 18,197 lb. milk (1,011 lb. 
butter), which has stood for the past ten years. 

The Champion’s Test Results. 

The following arc the milk and butter-fat yields of Wagga Gladys for 
each sub-period, all of which were of thirty days, except the Inst, which ex¬ 
tended over thirty-five days:— 


Date of Test. 


Milk for 
Sub-period. 


Butter Fat 
for Sub-period. 


7 December 
5 .latitiary ... 
1 February... 
1 March 
29 March 
27 April 
24 May 
21 June 
29 July 
16 August ,,, 
18 September 
15 October ... 


lb. 

lb. 

1,830 

91*53 

1,830 

87 03 

1,800 

90*72 

1,800 

78*78 

1 860 

108*45 

1,785 

91 02 

1,650 

100*20 

1,680 

! 94*14 

1,.506 

1 89 04 

1,60» 

i 98*22 

1,545 

! 91*35 

1,890 

128*905 


Total .. 


20,835 


1149*385 


The ration fed to Wagga Gladys during tlie period of this test was indi¬ 
cated in the October issue of the Agricultural Gazette (page 780), in con¬ 
nection with the record of her 273-days’ performance. 

Four Consecutive Lactations. 

Wagga Gladys was bred at Wagga Experiment Farm, where she was 
bom on 15th October, 1919. She did not drop her first calf (at Hawkeefcury 
College) until she was three yearn and two months old. Nevertheless, on 
her first lactation she produced 10,542J lb. milk and 6081 lb. butter-fat in 
365 days. 
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The champion has yielded over 1,000 lb. Ibutter on three consecutive 
previous lactations, and her production for four consecutive periods of 366 
days is now as follows:— 


Y»ar 1 

Milk. 

1 Butter Fat. | 

Butter. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1923 

10542*5 

608*74 

733*4 

1924-25 . 

1495U0 

838*01 

1009*65 

1925-26 . 

15942*5 

898*63 

1082*68 

1926-27 ... 

1 

20835 0 

1149*38 

1384*8 

Average. 

15567*50 

87.3 69 

1052-6.3 

__ _ 

_ 

__- — 

—_ 


An average of over 1,000 lb. butter for four consecutive lactations is pro¬ 
bably a world’s record for any cow. 

The accompanying pbotograx^h of Wagga Gladys is a new one, having 
been taken three weeks after the close of her fourth lactation period. 


To Start a Small Apiary. 


Thouuh it may appear a little expensive to commence in the way doseribed 
below, it should be remembered that if a start is made on right lines with 
the right class of material and well-bred hees, the extra cost above that of 
the purchase locally of a couple of full colonies will be well repaid, and 
there will be the additional surety of freedom from disease. 

To commence a small apiary of up to thirty colonies, it would be advisable 
to obtain the following material to cover the needs of two colonies. The 
costs would be approximately those indicated. 


2 lO-frarae hives complete . 

3 lb. oomb foundation (f\ill sheets) for i>lacing in the franirs to 

produce romb ... ... . 

1 4-lb. reel of tinned wire for placing in tbe frames to brace the 
comb foundation 

1 Daisy foundation roller, for fastening the comb foundation on 

the top bars of tl:o frames . 

1 Spur wire embedder for fastening the wire on to the oomb 
foundation 

1 bee veil (b’ack net). 

1 bee smoker in. barrel). 


s. d. 

Ifi Ocajli, 

3 0 per II) 

2 .3 

0 9 

1 6 
2 6 
5 6 


As the colonies of bees are built up, additional material will be necessary, 
and later on when there are prospects of surplus honey being obtained a 
small honey extractor, a small honey tank, and two \mcapping knives, 
should be purchased. 

Two nucleus colonies of bees should he purchased from the Departmental 
apiaries, or private breeds of bees. The bees, combs, &c., of the nuclei are 
transferable to the factory-made hives. The price for the nuclei is f32s. 6d. 
each, freight paid. 

It would also be advisable to obtain the literature published by the De¬ 
partment, including the bulletin, "The Beginner in Bee Culture,” for 
which a dharge of lOd. (including postage) is made.— ^W. A. Good acre. 
Senior Apiary Inetnictor. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

SwKBT Sorghum Trials, 1926-27. 

The Northern District. 

MARK H. REYNOLDS, II.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Thb following farmers co-operated with the Department in condneting- 
fodder aorghnm trials last season:— 

H. A. Wilson, Boramhil, Quirindi. 

J. 1. Williams, Mount Olive, Singleton. 

MiSvS N. Edwards, Groenlands, Singleton. 

L. Dunford, Mount Olive, Singleton. 

Prank Andrews, Greenlands, Singleton. 

A. G. and E. C. Andrews, Mount Olive, Singleton. 

The Singleton plot*:; were carried ont under the auapices of the Mount 
Olive Branch of itlie Agricultural Bureau. I.^d by Mr. John. Moss, president, 
members took a very active Intercast in Ihe work. 

Thei sites for the location of the plots wore chosen mainly on account of 
the uniform previous cropping and cultivation, so that comparable results 
would be iKDssible. Each trial was a single plot comparison, but the number 
of centres gaA^c an indication of the most promising varieties and fertilisers. 

In every instam^e the soil is alluvial deposit, and the location subject to 
flooding in heavy rainfall periods, hence the organic matter in the soil is 
fairly maintained], the least so being the Greenlands plot. The plots were 
sown in drills al)Out 30 inches ax>art, the rate of seeding being 8 to 10 lb. 
per acre. 

I’he rainfall at the various centres during the fallow and growing periods 
was as follows:— 

Rainfall. 

Fallow Growlnji 

I period. period. KemarkH. 

politM. poiiiN, 

Mfc. Olivo (L. Dunl'ord) ... 1,202 1,370 ExcesRive rain January and Aptil. 

Mt. Olivo (J. I, WillianiB) ... 213 2,560 m December, January and 

April. 

Mt. Olivo (Andrews Bros.) ... 1,550 1,370 ,, January and April. 

Greoulands (TVIisH N. Edwards) 1,000 1,370 „ „ 

Groenlands (F. Andrews) ... 1,000 1,370 „ „ 

Bonimbil (H. A. Wilson) ... 300 640 Absence of rain Fobnmrv and early 

March. 

The Ploto. 

Movni Olive f Andrew.^ Bros.).—The experiment was located on alluvial 
deep sandy loam, Tn 1925 the land was cropped witli oats, which was bar- 
vcstcfl as green fodder. Ploughed in July 6 to 8 inches deep; again in 
September 0 inches deep specially to destroy couch; shortly afterwards 
harrowed three times to remove couch; ploughed again 6 inches deep in 
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October and liar rowed twicie, also mainly to destroy wueli; spriiigtooth cul¬ 
tivated twice on 2nd February, harrowed 3rd February, and sown the same 
•day. 

The seed was placed in a moist seed-bed in open furrows, and the ground 
harrowed immc»diately. Shallow inter-row cultivations were performed 
after 18th March, up to which date only 90 i)oint8 of rain had fallen without 
germinating weed seeds or destroying the mulch. 

Mount Olive (J. I. Williams).—Soil a medium loam, deep alluvial. In 
1924 a good crop of sorghum was obtained, and in 1925 a poor croj) of maize, 
lioth crops were unfertilised. Land stockfHl during the winter. Ploughed 



Sorghum Variety Trial at L. Dunford's, Moant Olive, Singleton 

latter part of August 0 inches deep; again early September 6 inches deep; 
harrowed and rolled directly after; ploughed early October 6 inches; har¬ 
rowed and rolled shortly before sowing. Variety trial sown 7th December; 
fertiliser trial sown 22nd DecemW. A good stand resulted in the variety 
trial; the crop grew vigorously, and attained at harvest from 7 f(=K3t (Sacca- 
line) to 9 feet (ILuiey and White African). The fertiliser trial was aban¬ 
doned owing to the uneven stand. 

Mount Olive (L. Dunford).—Soil a medium loam, de(^> alluvial. In 1925 
an unfertilised crop of maize which had yielded x>oorly had been grown, and 
in 1926 an unfertilised crop of Sunrise oats, which i>roduced a good crop of 
green fodder. Early November, ploughed 8 inches deep, and twice harrowed, 
when dry; again ploughed early December 8 inches deep, and shortly after 
rain, about Christmas, harrowed twice; springtined late January and again a 
week later; harrowed early February; sown 3rd February. By 18th March 
no weed growtli or setting of the soil had occurred, and only one shallow 
inter-row cultivation was performed later. Portion of the crop grew to 
11 feet high by 27th May. 
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Oreenlands (Misa N. Edwards).—Soil, a light sandy alluvial. No fer¬ 
tiliser previously used, though the land has been cropped for a number of. 
years. Ploughed 4 to 0 inches deep mid-December, 1926; ploughed Slst 
January, 1927; drills opened out and seed covered by harrowing 2nid Eeib- 
ruaTj\ Cultivated once between rows of crop and hand hoed once to remove 
occasional weeds. The heavy rains about Easter caused' waterlogging of 
tlie greater portion and materially reduced the yield. 

Oreenlands (F. Andrews).—Soil, alluvial light sandy loam. In 1926 an 
unfertilised sorghum crop was grown for green fodder. Ploughed aibout 
Ohriatmias, 1920, and again 6 inches deep and harrowed on day of planting, 
2nd Fdbruary. Harvested 20th May, when growth ranged from 4 feet to 
7 feet and also varied in density. 

A distinct line of variation was noticed after the crop came up, due to 
some previous soil treatment; the yield's are therefore set out in two 
columns, the varieties in each group being fairly comparable. 

Boramhil (H. A. Wilson).—^Soil, deep alluvial loam, very fertile. In 
1925 on unfertilised crop of sorghum was grown. Ploughed August, 1920, 
4 inches deep, harrowed tv/ice directly after; again ploughed 3 inches deep 
in November and harrowed once. The se.cond ploughing was to destroy 
weeds. So^vn 19th December; two days after sowing 40 points of rain 
caused a good strike, and satisfactory growth continued until the latter 
•part of January; from then till late in March the rainfall was deficient, 
causing stunting. Jn the latter part of March 300 points of rain caused a 
second growth, but dry eoTiditions till May stunted this at about the same 
height as the first growtli. Orange and Collier witbstocKl the dry (‘onditions 
best. 


Sorghum 


Variety. 

■s .1 

w 

? 

n 

’1’^ 


i. c. q. 

t. c. 

Honoy. 


11 6 

Sumac . 

10 0 0 

... 

OooBciiock 

9 8 0 

9 31 

Sorghum No. 61 ! 

14 11 2 


Collier . 

14 18 0 

9*' 0 

Saccaline 

13 12 0 


White African 
Orange. 

1 

11 16 


Variety Trials. 










J 


s 


to 

B 


s 


II 

15 


S'.® 

iSw 


si 

Mt. OUve 
<L. Dunfo 

i 

! Mt. Olive 
(Andrews B 


t. 

c. 

t. 

c. i 

t. c. 

t. c. 

t. 

c. 



9 

0 i 

26 17 

30 0 

18 

0 

13 

0 

,,, 


... 

22 0 

12 

0 






22 2 

10 

10 

15 

0 i 

9 

4 

27 0 

21 6 

13 

0 


1 

10 

10 

28 0 

32 0 I 

17 

0 

17 

0 

9 

4 


24 0 

15 

0 

... 


10 

0 

2714 

... 

... 




12 

0 

24 11 

21 0 

13 

0 


Commeiit 

The most effective fertiliser contained superphosphate 10 parts and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia 3 parts, although superphosphate alone produced but 
slightly less. Considering the cost, the superphosphate alone was most 
profitable. 
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Among the varieties the remarkable feature was tihe consistently high 
yields of Collieir. At present, Saccaline is practically the only sweet 
sorghum grown about Singleton, but the test plots over the past two years 
have demonstrated other good varieties. There will be a considerable area 
sown to Collier this coming season. 


Sorghum Fertiliser Trials. 



Orccnlands 
(Miss N. Edwards). 

Mt. Olive 
(L. Dunlord). 

Mt. Olive 
(Andrews Bros.). 


t. 

c. 

q* 

t. 

c. 


t. 

c. q. 

No manure . 

12 

6 

0 

23 

10 

0 

13 

10 0 

♦P3 224 lb. per acre . 

14 

0 

0 

26 

12 

0 

14 

6 0 

♦Ml 3 182 lb. per acre . 

14 

0 

0 

26 

12 

0 

12 

6 0 

*M3 180 lb. per acre . 

Superphosphate (17 per cent.) 140 lb. 

17 

3 

0 

28 

0 

0 

12 

6 0 

per acre . 

10 

10 

2 

27 

3 

0 

16 

0 0 


•P3 of 10 parts of 17 per cent. Buperphosphate and 8 parts each of sulphate of ammonia and 

aulphate of potash. Ml3 consists of 10 parts of 17 per cent, superphosphate and 8 parts of sulphate of 
po^h. M3 consists ot 10 parts of 17 per cent supcrphospliatc and 3 parts of sulphate of ammonia. 


Upper North Coast District. 

M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

Farmers who co-oi>6rato(l with tdie Department in conducting trials during 
tSiB past season were as follows:— 

W. E, Richons, Upper Burringhar, 

M. MoAulifle, Trogeaglo, via Lismore. 

Wra. Mofiton, Woodbum, Richmond River. 

A. E. Collins, Lawrence, Clarence River, 

M. D, O’Connell, Riveibyn, Coramba. 

M. McBaron, Riverview, Raleigh. 

During the early part of the growing season there was a superabundance 
of rain, while the later stages wore fairly dry. The rainfall during the 
growing period was as follows:— 



Upper 

Bunlngbar. 

TrPReagle. 

Woodhurn. 

Lawrence. 

Coramba. 

Raleigh. 


pointe. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

jK)inte. 

points. 

November 

... 



... 

Nil. 

... 

December 


184 

•5* 


637 

606 

January . 

3,399 

1,866 

1,895 


1,749 

1,424 

February 

420 

527 

476 

Nil, 

338 

322 

March . 

776 

942 

577 

218 

1,803 

643 

April . 

434 ! 

637 

344 1 

227 

95 

711 

May . 

25 1 


Nil. 

Nil. 



June . 

205 1 

... 

345 

Ill 

..., 

... 

Total 


4,155 

3,636 

i 

656 

4,622 

3,706 
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The Plots. 

Upper Burringhar, —Soil, yellow clay loam; previous crop oats. The laud 
was ploughed in iN'oveinber, harrowed in December, and reploughed and 
hiirrowed in January; i)lant(Kl 17th January, 1927. The plot was inundated' 
by the flood at the end of January. The germination of Collier and White^ 
African was only fair. Harvested 28th June, 1927. 

Tregeagle. —Soil, red volcanic loam; previous crop sorghum sown broad¬ 
cast! Land ploughed SeT)teml)er, November, and December, and harrowed 
after each ploughing; planted 21st December; harvested 14th April, 1927. 

Woodhurn. —Soil, alluvial; previous crop maize. Land ploughed in Sep- 
teoniber, harrowed in Docemlx^T, disc harrowed and light harrowed just prior 
to planting on 5th January, 1927; harvested Ist July, 1927. 

Lawrence. —Soil, alluvial: previous crop beans. Land ploughed and har¬ 
rowed several times to get rid of cnmcih grass, and reploughed, harrowed, and 
rolled just before planting; planted 8th February; harvested 24th June. 

Coramha. —Soil, yellowish clay loam; previous crop turnips. Land 
ploughed, harrowed, and rolled just prior to planting; planted 25th October,, 
192fl; harvested 22ud April, 1927. 

Ealeigh. —Soil, alluvial; previous crop oats. Land ploughed, disc har¬ 
rowed, and harrowed in November and December; planted 15tih Decombery. 
1926; harvested 20th April, 1927. 


Sorghum Variety Trials.^ 


Variety. 

Upper 

Bnrrinpbar 

TreKcaRle. 

Woodburii 

Lawrence. 

Coramba. 

Raleigh. 


1. 

c. 

Cl. 

t. 

c. 

q- 

t. 

c. 

q* 

t. 

c. 

q- 

t. 

c. 

q. 

t. 

c. 

q- 

Honey 

14 

14 

2 

13 

9 

0 

13 

7 

i 

25 

2 

3 

15 

4 

3 

23 

3 

2 

Saccaline 

12 

11 

.3 

11 

11 

2 

13 

11 

0 

26 

.5 

0 

14 

18 

2 

20 

12 

2 

Collier . 

11 

13 

3 

10 

4 

1 

12 

14 

2 

20 

13 

3 

33 

15 

3 

23 

9 

2 

White African ... 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

13 

() 

0 




17 

17 

2 

24 

3 

1 

Seloction No. 61 .. 

8 

12 

3 

13 

12 

3 

12 

13 

2 




12 

3 

2 

21 

2 

1 

GooBeneck 

, 

7 

1 

13 

15 

0 

9 

9 

3 




: 12 

5 

2 

18 

9 

1 

Sumac . 

i 

1 H 

4 

0 

8 

16 

3 

6 

17 

0 


... 


1 0 

1 

9 

3 

7 

13 

1 


♦With the exception of Woodl>urn and Lawrence, 8ur»erplioaphate was applied at the rate of 1 cwt. 
per am*. 


The yields obtained in the inanurial trials were as follows:— 

j Bunffir. i TreBe»8le. j Corambd. 

1 

. t. c. q. t. c. q.j t. 0 . q. 
Superphosphate 1 cwt. per acre .. 11 13 3 10 4 1 33 15 3 

No rnauuro ., 8 -8 3 6 7 2 i 31 4 3 

: 

It will l>e noted that there was an average increase, due to jthe application- 
of 1 cwt. superphosphate per-acre, of 3 tons 4 cwt. 1 qr. per acre over.the no- 
manure plots. 
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Handling Prunes in a Californian Packing 

House. 


J. A. BALLANTYNK, Assistant Orchardiat, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

Because certain inetliods are used witli success in California in the growing 
and final preparation of the fruit for market, it does not necessarily follow 
that the industry would lie benefited in Australia by the practise of those 
same methods. It may be that by a combination of Californian and Aus¬ 
tralian methods in the handling of dried fruits in the jiacking house, the 
ideal may be obtained. It was found from tests and experiments carried 
out by the Department of Agriculture that pruning apricot and prune trees 
in Australia, on the lines aHopted by the Californian growers, was not pro¬ 
ductive of the best results, but by a modiheation of tlieir method to suit 
our own conditions, a better and more satisfactory mode could bo arrived 
at. 

The manner in which the fruit is grown, in addition to the method 
adopted in the paeking houses, will be governed by conditions, climatic and 
otherwise. As an illustration it may l)e mentioned that in California, prior 
to grading and before packing, prunes are allowed to sweat in large open 
bins containing probably up to 80 tons; though devoid of any covering, 
these prunes will sometimes remain for months in this state—in fact the 
writer has seen prunes lying in these open bins for over nine months. 
Should such a procedure be followed in Australia, owing to the ravages 
of the dried fruit moth, the fruit would, in the course of a few weeks, 
become so grubby as to be unfit for human consumption. 

Althoxigh occasionally met with in California, the dried fruit moth 
{Plodia interpUTictelld) does not breed so rapidly as in Australia, and the 
packing house managers do not run any great risk of their fruit becoming 

grubby through the ravages of this insect. Other moths are to be found 
which attack the dried fruits, hut in comparison with the dried fruit moth 
{Plodia inicrpuncfella) in Australia, the damage done is practically 
negligible. 

Many factors will influence the manner in which the dried fruit should 
be handled. The differences in soil and climatic conditions will have a 
marked influence over the method to be adopted. The amount of available 
fruit, proximity to markets, labour conditions, and diseases, are only a 
few of the agents that control the operations in the packing houses. 

In California, owing to the large number of independent dried-fruit 
packers operating, in addition to the associated or co-operative houses, the 
methods used by the packers in handling the dried fruits vary slightly; and 
again, although the grading machines used by the packers may be iden¬ 
tical the ultimate packed grades will perhaps be slightly different; possibly 
one packer is turning out a sample of 40-50’8, in which the average number 
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of prunes per lib. is 44 ;* another packer may turn out a 40-60 grade, which 
averages 47 prunes to the lb., which means, of course, that his grade 
is of a lower standard than the 40-50 averaging 44. 

The following method of handling dried prunes in the packing house 
is tlie method used by one of the biggest dried fruit companies in Cali¬ 
fornia:—^On being received from the grower, the dried prunes are simply 
dumped into large bins and allowed to sweat. These prunes, as stated 
before, will remain in these bins for any length of time; in fact, they will 
bo left in the bins until required to fulfil an order. It is a very noticeable 
feature of the dried fruit industry in California that in very few cases will 
any packer process or pack the fruit until the order has been received, and 
the fruit receives its final preparation a day or two prior to the f.o.b. 
specified date. 

Grading and Testing. 

The grader used in practically all the large packing houses sizes the 
fruit into nine grades, the largest of the prunes going over the end of the 
grader (30-40’s), and the smallest will go through the mesh into the first 
bin, these usually counting over 100. 

It is interesting to note that the grower of prunes in California, owing 
to the nature of the soil and the manner in which the fruit has been 
specially prepared beforehand, does not shake the trees in harvesting. The 
prunes are allowed to drop, and special pickers are employed to collect and 
box the fallen fruit. This picking up ” accounts for the absence of leaves 
and twigs when the fruit rcachc^s the packing house (after being dried by 
the grower), and it also explnins why the grader is not equipped with any 
sort of blower or fan. 

A Californian machine, with screens 48 x 48, and grading the prunes into 
nine sizes, would bo capable of turning out 7 tons per hour. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has installed one of these graders, and it is giving 
great satisfaction at Yanco Experiment Farm. The machine is usually 
fixed about 3 feet from the ground, which permits barrows to be placed 
under it for the quick removal of the graded fruit. 

Although the machines do very fine work, they cannot grade absolutely 
correctly, so that jwunes which average, say, forty-seven to the pound will 
probably go through the same mesh and bo mixed with those averaging, say, 
forty-nine to the pound; but since the object of the manager or packer 
is to know precisely after grading that a certain bin contains so much 
fruit, averaging so many jwunes to the pound, special testers are employed. 
These testers do nothing but count the prunes. The barrows beneath the 
grader hold about 3 cwf. of dried prunes, and usually four tests are taken 
to each barrow load. When the barrow is a quarter-full, the first count will 
be made to ascertain the number of prunes it takes to make a pound, when 
half-fulTa second test or count is taken, and so on until the barrow is full, 
when four distinct counts have been taken. These counts are added 
•together, and the average is taken,, which, should the counts read 37, 87, 
38, 40, would read 38 prunes to the pound, the avettage for the 3 cwt, in 
the barrow. 
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The bins into which the graded prunes are dumped dhow differences of 
five to the pound, and would be marked, 32-36, 37-41, 42-46, 47-51, 52-56, 
and so on. In the case just mentioned, where we have a barrow load of 
prunes averaging thirty-eight, they would be dumped in the 37-41 bin. 

When the bins are sufficiently full, the testefrs^ records are taken, and the 
average count per pound in the whole bin is arrived at. For instance, the 
37-41 bin may average 39 and the 42-46 bin perhaps 45 prunes to the pound. 

Blending. 

The next operation is the blending of the prunes to meet the re<iuireinents 
of different markets. The packer may have an order from England and one 
from Japan, and he knows from exi)erience that to hold the market his 
consignment to the former place must be of a very good sample, while to 
the latter a slightly inferior quality prune would suffice. Perhaps, should a 
50-60 prune he required for the English order, a grade would be packed 
averaging 53, while in the case of the Japanese order the 50-60 grade could 
average 57. 

This blending takes x^^ace prior to x'‘rocessing, when tlie i>runes which 
combined make the desired grade are dumped on a shaker, which, in 
the proec^ss of depositing the fniit on au elevator, mixes the fruit to make 
an even grade. iShould a 50-60 prune, averaging 57, be desired and there be 
no bin marked as averaging 5'7, a mixture such as a 55 and 61 would do, the 
prunes being mixed in tlio proportion of two parts of the .55 grade to one 
part of the 61. 

Processiiig. 

The elevator carrying tlie prunes from the shaker (or mixer) takes tlje 
fruit to the processing machine. 

The processing consists of an immersion in boiling water to which noth¬ 
ing is added. The length of immersion varies according to the variety and 
condition of the fruit, the smaller and drier quality receiving the longer 
dip. The processor in general use consists of a large, heavy, enclosed steel 
tank, in which a line of buckets or baskets is drawn through the boiling 
water. At the end of the processor the fruit is automatically dropped on to 
a further shaker, and the empty buckets return underneath. The machine is 
geared so that the length of time the buckets are suibmergod in the water 
may be varied. 

Having completed the dip, the prunes are carried over this second shaker, 
which has perforated screens or slat bottoms, for the purpose of removing 
the outside moisture ou the fruit. The pmncig must now pass the final 
testing, which is really a checking over of the grades. The tester simply 
talms a count every few minutes to ensure that the proper count and desired 
grade are being boxed. 

This final tester is in communication all the time with the blenders or 
mixers (below, and should he fi.nd that the grade is decreasing or increasing, 
he immediately informs the blenders, who add a few more of the larger or 
smaller prunes, as the case miay be, in order to obtain and maintain the 
specified grade 
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From the jirocessor and second tester^ the prunes are carried on a 'belt to 
the packers while still hot. The packing* consists of filling the boxes to the 
desired weight, and usually 26 lb. prunes are packed in various sized boxes, 
the 25 lb. box being standard in California. Should the prunes be intended 
for overseas, say, Germany, they v'ould be packed in a box to suit the trade, 
and marked in kilos. The boxes are paper-lined, usually with oiled paper, 
and the fruit is not really packed or faced in any way as in Australia. The 
weighing is generally done by machinery with a man adding or taking away 
a few prunes to make the projicr weight. 

The pressing and nailing are done by machineiy. 


Imports and Exports op Fruit. 


The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit—fresh, dried,and processed—during the quarter 
ended 30th September, 1927 :— 


Description. 

Imports. 

Exports 

j Desoription 

Country’ of Orig'iri. 

Imports. 

< Exports. 

Interstate, 



Oversea, 





Cases. 

Cases. 

Fresh Fruits— 


Dentals. 

Centals 

Fresh Fruits 

420,719 

106,388 

Apples 


t . 

502 

,, Tomatoes.. 

122,760 


Bananas 


1,163 


,, Melons .. 

... 

’63 

Lmona 


122 

1,186 


lb. 

lb. 

Oranges 


26 

9,359 

Canned Fruits .. 

19,404 

1,764 

Pears 



97 




Pineapples ,.. 



1,229 

Dried Fruits— 



Other . 


249 

10,138 

Unspecified ... 

l.S,244 

.3,556 

Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 

Currants 

7,962 

1.008 

Apples, Pears, 

U.S.A. 

18,664 

.... 

Raisins 

7,672 

672 

Reaches, etc. 




Apricots 

2,072 


Apples 

. 


816 

Apples 

3,444 

ies 

Apricots 



196 

Peaches 

1,624 


Currants 


... 

102,428 

Pears. 

392 


Prunes 

France . 

728 

5,216 

Prunes 

1,120 

336 


United Kingdom 

12 

... 





U.S.A. 

99,558 





Peaches 



128 




Raisins— 







Sultanas ... 


... 

6,844 




Lexias 


. t • 

128 




Other 



376 




Dates. 

Mesopotamia .. 

189,050 

23,902 




Other . 


... 

2,573 





1 Asia Minor 

3,513 

1 





China . 

6,105 

• *« 





New Zealand ... 

93 

• *. 





United Kingdom 

821 

. * . 





U.S.A 

6,278 





Preserved In liquid •> 







Apricots ... 



81,763 




Peaches 



47,023 




Pears 



3,771 




Pmeapples... 


... 

2,679 




Raspberries 


... 

4,296 



1 

Other 

. 


14,288 
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Raising Apple Seed* 


W. Lk gay BRERETON, Assistant Fruit Expert, 

The Orchardist at Bathurst Experiment Farm, has been very successful ip 
raising apple seed in the following manner:— 

The apples are allowed to mature well before piciking and are then held 
in boxes, the seed not being extracted till they are sown in July. The bod 
the seed is sown in is made of new bush soil, in order to avoid trouble with 
weeds. When sown the seed is covered with J to J inch sandy loam, and 
the bed is then thoroughly soaked with water and covered with bags. It 
is kept moist all the time by watering through the bags when necessary. 
When the shoots are just appearing through the soil, the bags are removed, 

Mr. P. H. Thomas, Fruit Expert of Tasmania, who has had considerable 
exx>erienoe in raising apple seed, states:—*^We obtain better germination 
of apple seed by stratifying them during the autumn in wash sand, using 
shallow boxes or flower pots. These are exposed to the influence of the 
weather during the winter, and are sown in drills in prepared beds at about 
the end of August.’’ 

Though Mr. Thomas does not actually state that the sand the seeds are 
stratified in is kept moist, when exposed to the winter weather of Tasmania it 
would be so. It is an important point that the seed should not 'be allowed to 
dry out from the time the seed is extracted from the fruit till it is sown. 

The after-ripening and germination of ay^ple seed was invostigatcHl hy 
•George T. Harrington and Bertha C. Hite, scientific assistants in the SckI- 
teeting Laboratories, U.S.A. Department of Agriculture. The following 
is extracted from a report published in the Journal of Agriculture Bo- 
search, Vol. XXIII, Xo. 3, 20fch January, 1923:— 

** Apple seeds when taken from the apples at their maturity are incapable 
(rf germination. . . . Apjde seeds acquire the power to germinate; that 

is, they after-ripen in a few months when kept moist at a temperature 
between 5 and 10 degrees Centigrade (41 and 50 degrees Fah.). They also 
after-ripen within the fruit in commercial cold storage (0°C), or in a 
cold cellar. They do not after-ripen in dr^' storage, or when kept moist at 
20®C (6S degrees Fah.), or at a higher temperature. . . . The relation 
of oxygen to after-ripening was not determined, but apparently a good supply 
of oxygen is always present within the core of the apples when they are 
kept at low temperatures. . . . After-ripened seeds will germinate fairly 
well at 20®O (68 degrees Fah.), but not so well at 26®C (77 degrees Fah.) 
The optimum temperature for their germination seems to be somewhere 
bettween 10® and 20®O (50 and 68 degrees Fah.), and to vary according to 
the condition of the seed, or possibly according to the variety of apple.” 
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The “cold cellar” quoted probably refers to a cellar in a very cold 
climate. It is possible that a cellar in our New South Wales apple districts 
would not be cold enough to after-ripen the seed whilst still inside tiio 
fruit. j 

It has been an old bdiief amongst some that seeds of apples must be 
exposed to a freezing temperature before sowing to make them germinate. 
The above investigations show this not to be necessary, but that they must 
be exposed to a certain fairly low temperature. 

The practices at both Bathurst and Tasmania fulfil the condition that 
the American investigations revealed to be necessary, as when extracted 
and sown shallow as early as July in this State’s Tableland apple districts, 
or August in Tasmania, they would experience sufficient cold to after-ripen, 
and they would have the chance to germinate before the temperature became 
too high. I 1 M 

Pure Seed. 

Oboweks Recohmenpeb bt the Depa.btment. 

Thi Department of Agrionltnre pnbliehea monthly in the Agrieuliural CtauiU a list 
of giowen of pure eeed of good quality of varioue orope, in order to encourage thoae 
who have been devoting att^tion to this sphere of work, and to enable farmen to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of eupply of such seeds. 

A grower's name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
ttie growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Qyd^y, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
pfioes for the seeds mentioned hereunder. 

Pore seed growers are required to fumisli each month a statement of the qnantici 
of seed on hand. Such statement must reaeh the Department not later than the 12tb 
of the month. 

Federation .. W. Waite, FinU v. 

Waratah . W. Waite, Finley. 

Oats — 

Miilga.Cl affey Eros.. Xeniingba. 

Maiu — 

Golden Glow. P, Kelly, I/ecch^s Gully, Tenterfield. 

Fitzroy.Manager, Experiment Farm, Graff on. 

Broom MHUt .. W. T. McDonald. Taree Estate, Taree. 

Ati«sl Sorfkums — 

Collier.Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Selection No. 61 .Manager. Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Sacoaline . Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollonchar. 

D. Shearer and Sons, Glendon, via Singleton. 

White African.Principal, H.A. College, Richmond. 

Peanuts — 

Large White Spanish. Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

So^eans — 

Eiloxi.Mono^r, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Otootan .Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

A number of crops were inspeoted and passed, but samj^es of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not be^ Usted. 
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Burr-knot or Stem-tumour of Quince and 

Apple Trees* 


W, A BIRMINGHAM, Assistant Biologist. 

From time to time growers in this State have submitted to the Biological 
Branch for examination, quince and apple branches showing roughened 
knots or outgrowths on the surface. From observations made in N"ew South 
Wales these burr-knots are much more common on quince than on apple 
branches (Fig, 1). Some growers are of the opinion that their presence 



1 . 2 . 3 . 

Tbs EffMts of Burr-knot or Stem-tamour. 

1 and 2 on quince branches; 3 on an apple branch. 


has a harmful effect upon the tree, but we have no evidence to support this 
view. In fact, the writer had a quince tree 27 years old in his own garden, 
the branches of which showed a profuse development of these knots, but no 
detrimental effect upon the tree was ever noted. 
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The opinion has been held here for a number of years that these out¬ 
growths were only aggregations of dormant aerial or adventitious roots.* 
The work recently carried out in the United States of America support this 
contention. Woolly aphis as a possible cause of the knots can be eliminated, 
as quince trees are not attacked by it in New South Wales. 

On 23rd of May, 1927, quince branches from the Hawkesbury district 
showing burr-knots were cut into 2-inch lengths and planted in soil in 
4-inch pots and placed in a glasshouse. On 11th August, 1927, these pieces 
were lifted, showing the development of roots as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

In 1908, Hedgcock (1) recorded a peculiar form of tumours or knots on 
the trunks, limbs, and twigs of apple and quince trees in a number of 
localities in various portions of the United States. He states: Upon 
inquiry, the owners claimed that such trees (in the Mississippi Yalley) 
usually bore as well as other trees in the orchard, and from all indications 
they were making as good growth as other trees. . . . The quince trees 



Burr Kuot In Qulnee. 

Observe the development of adventitious roots. 


in California appear to be quite universally affected with this disease, though 
usually with only a mild form. No indication has been found that the 
disease spreads in the orchard from one tree to another, either in the case 
of apple or quince trees, and experiments in which inoculations were made 
with chips from living tumours indicate that it is either very little or not 
at all contagious.” 

Brown (2) in her paper on "An Apple stem-tumour not crown gall,” 
says: "The outgrowths vary in size from small warts to tumours inches 
in diameter. . . . These tumours resemble in appearance those pro¬ 
duced by the crown gall organism. . . . Attempts to isolate the crown 

* Roots growing out of their usual or proper place. 
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gall organism from apple stem-tnmours always have been unsuccessful. 
, . . The cases of apple stem-tumour from various parts of the United 
States examined by the writer did not contain the crown gall organism 
in a single instance.’^ 

In 1926, Swingle (3) recorded burr-knots on apple, quince, and other 
trees. He states:—There seems to be no correlation between the presence 
or absence of burr-knots and the health and vigour of the tree. . , . The 

occurrence of such burr-knots is entirely a varietal characteristic, and is 
distinct from the (hairy root) form of crown gall. ... It is possible 
that many individual trees are discarded annually because of the confusion 
of burr-knot with hairy root. ... In the case of the apple, the ago at 
which the knots first make their appearance varies with the variety.^^ 

To Summarise. 

There is no evidence to show— 

1. That burr-knot on quince and apple trees is due to a parasitic 

organism, or that the condition is contagious. 

2. That they have any detrimental effect upon the tree. 

3. There is definite evidence to support the view that burr-knots or 

stem-tumours are aggregations of dormant aerial or adventitious 
roots. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. M. A. Byrne, Orchard Inspector, Brooklyn, 
for the quince specimens, to Mr. C. F. Pfeiffer, Comboyne, for the apple 
branch shown in the illustrations, and to Mr. P. Maguire, Biological Branch, 
for the photographs. 

Literatuee Cited. 

1. Hedgcock, G. G.—Stem-tumours of apple and quince trees. Circ. No. 3, U.S. 

Dept. 0 ^ Agriculture, 1908. 

2. Brown, N. A.— An apple stem-tumour not crown gall. Jour, Agr, Bes., 27; 

p. 695, 1924. 

3. Swingle, 0. F.—Burr-knot of apple trees. Jour, Heredity, 16; p. 313, 1925. 


To Impeovb the Strain of Pigs. 

The average pig-raiser cannot at a moment^s notice dispose of his mongrel, 
low-tyx)e sows and replace them with the desirable, profitaiblo kind. He 
cannot afford to do so, but he cau start on a new forward policy of improv¬ 
ing his stock, and the first thing to do without any doubt is to secure a 
pure-bred, well-shaped hoar of a breed suitable to mate with the sows. The 
aim is to remedy the faults of the sows in ihe^ir Utters —to get bigger and 
better litters—better shapes, better market quality meat, and vigorous and 
healthy growers. The boar will do this, but the boar must be pure bred 
and of good type, and the only guarantee of purity is registration in tihe 
herd hook. ^ The progeny of a pure-bred boar mated to mongrel sows are 
stamped with their sire’s characteristics. They are better-shaped, have 
better constitutions, are better-fieshed, and are better doers.” This means 
higher prices per lb. and cheaper feeders.—P. O. Hampshire, in the Journal 
of Agriculture, W.A. 
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Sheets for Ftimigating Citrus .Trees* 


J. D, BEYDEN, Assistant Orchardisti Yanco Experiment Farm* 

Sheets used for the fumigating of citrus trees are by no means inexpensive^ 
and care should be taken to see that they are handled in a proper manner, 
both when in use and when in store* Sheets should not be put away'wet 
or even damp, but should be perfectly dry and properly folded and suspended 
from a rafter, out of the way of mice, &c. Similarly, in the orchard damp 
sheets should never be folded, but should be spread out as soon as possible 
and allowed to dry. 

It is also, important that the sheets be absolutely dry when fumigating 
operations commence. Damp sheets, besides being much harder to handle, 
tend to hold the gas, and are often the means of causing severe injury to 
the tree—having the same effect as an overdose of gas. 

If sheets are given the amount of attention they need, they will last for 
years, and it is important to bear this in mind when purchasing, for the 
sizes will need to be such as will cover the trees at the end of this period, 
and not merely large enough to cover the trees at the time of purchase of 
the sheets. The practice of buying small sheets is a false economy. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of having all the sheets large 
enough to cover any tree in the grove, unless there are one or two trees 
very much larger than the rest. A great deal of time is lost and incon¬ 
venience experienced during fumigating operations where even only one 
or two sheets used in the outfit are small, and the operation is rendered 
costly and dangerous. Time is wasted finding a tree which the small sheet 
will cover, or in the adoption of the alternative of leaving small trees and 
having to come hack and spot them. 

The following table shows the different sized fumigation sheets needed 
for various sized trees. The size given is the diameter of an octagonal 
sheet:— 


Size of tree. 

Size of sheet 
required. 

Up to 6 ft. high and 6 ft, diameter ... 
9 

,, iO ,, 10 ,, ... 

„ 12 . 12 

14 „ 14 

16 „ 16 „ 

25 ft. .square. 
30 

35 

40 

46 

60 


Very few trees of standard varieties will be found to be larger than 
1'6 feet in height and 16 feet in diameter, so that it will be found that a 
50-feet sheet will, with few exceptions, cover the higher trees in any grove. 
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Analysis of Lead Arsenates of Various 

Brands^ 

A. A, RAMSAY, Chief Chemist, 

An examination has been made of such brands of arsenate of lead as were 
procurable on the local market in July, 1927, and the results are given in 
the accompanying tables. 

In Table I the composition of the lead arsenate as sold is set forth, and in 
Table II the results are expressed on a “ dry ” or “ moisture-free ” basis. 
This enables comparisons to be made, and in guarantees furnished by the 
manufacturers the composition is usually stated in this form. Table III 
indicates the relative amounts of diplumbic and triplumbic arsenates present, 
and Table IV gives the rates at which settlement takes place from an aqueous 
suspension of the lead arsenate. 

The chemistry of lead arsenates has been given at some length in 
previous articles*, and may be referred to by those interested. More recent 
experimental work in America indicates that a lead arsenate of the composition 
PbH4 (As 04)2 or PbH Aa04.H3 A8O4 has been formed in very small quantity 
by boiling very small quantities of diplumbic arsenate in rolativelj large 
quantities of arsenic acid, and allowing to crystallise. The product is very 
unstable, and gives up arsenic acid on solution in water. From the method 
of preparation, it appears to be very unlikely that this compound would 
be present in lead arsenates as ordinarily manufactured. 

A more basic lead-arsenic acid compound has been produced by the action 
of ammonia on diplumbic arsenate. The composition has not yet been 
definitely established, but 3 Pbg (As04)2.Pb0H2 has been suggested. From 
the method of preparation it does not appear very likely that those compounds 
would be present in lead arsenates as ordinarily manufactured. 

The preparation of chemically pure triplumbic arsenate, or of chemically 
pure diplumbic arsenate is comparable to the preparation of tricalcium and 
dicalcium phosphates, and is by no means easy. The product formed, 
except under very particular conditions and circumstances, is usually a 
mixture of the tri- and di- compounds. • 

Nine samples have been examined, six of these being in paste form, and 
three in the form of dry powders. Of the paste forms examined the moisture 
content ranged from 49 to 54‘8 per cent., the average of all being 50*86; 
the arsenic acid content ranged from 14*84 per cent, to 16*79 per cent., the 
average being 15*83 per cent, and the lead content from 28*52 to 32*67, 
the average being 31*37. In order to enable a strict comjiarison to be made, 

♦Analysis of Various Lead Arsenates, dgr. Gaz, voh 21, p. 965; Composition 

of Various Lead Arsenates, Agr, Gaz, N.8.W,, voL 31, p. 208. 
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the ranges and averages calculated on a moisture-free basis are given. Arsenic 
acid content ranges from 30*8 to 33*05, averaging 32*23 per cent., and the 
lead oxide from 62*85 to 65*73, averaging 64*17 per cent. Of the powder 
forms examined the moisture content ranged from 0*2 to 1*6, averaging 


Table T. —Composition of Lead Arsenate as purchased. 


Brand. 

Moisture. 

Lead Oxide 
PbO. 

Arsenic as 
AsO,. 

ISTot 

determined, 
(by differ* 
ence). 

“ Vallo ” . 

49-02 

33*21 

' 16*70 

2*07 

Swifts . 

60-29 

32*67 

15*68 

1*36 

“ Bluebell (pabte)... 

60-66 

31*09 

16*08 

2*28 

“ Blueboir* (powder) 

1-60 

62*58 

32*08 

3-74 

‘‘Orchard” 

0-40 

63*91 

31*62 

4-07 

“Mercury” 

64*80 

28*62 

14*84 

1*84 

“Elephant” 
“Electro”. 

61-32 

3M4 

16*88 

1-60 

0-21 

63-44 

32 66 

3*80 

Hemnungways 

49*19 

32*62 

16*79 

1*40 

Table II.—Composition calculated on i 

a Moisture-free Basis 

Brand. 

Moisture. 

L(>ad Oxide 1 
PbO. 

Arsenic as 
AsOf. 

Not 

determined 
(by differ* 



! 


ence). 

“ Vallo ” . 

_ _ , 

65*16 

30*80 

4*04 

Swifts 

... 

66*73 

31*66 

2*72 

“ Bluebell ”(paste)... 

... 

62*86 

32*52 

4*63 

“ Bluebell ” (powder) 

... 

63*69 

32*60 

3*81 

“ Orchard ” 


64*17 

31*76 

4*08 

“Mercury” 


63*10 

32*83 

4*07 

“Elephant” 

... 

63*08 

32*62 

3*40 

“ Electro ”. 


63*67 

32*62 

3*81 

Hemmingways 


64*21 

33*05 

2*74 


0*7; arsenic acid varied from 31 *60 to 32*55, averaging 32*08, and the lead 
oxide content from 62*58 to 63*91, averaging 63*31 per cent. Expressed 
on a moistiire-frco Ijasis tlie arsenic acid ranges from 31 *75 to 32*62, averaging 
32*32, and the lead oxide from 63*57 to 64*17, averaging 63*78 per cent. 

The range in the amounts of lead oxide and arsenic acid present is due to 
the different forms of combination of these compounds; that is to say, to 
the different amounts of di- and triplumbic arsenates present. Lead arsenate 
is chhdly used as a spray against codling moth, and failure to obtain adequate 
control against that })est’s attack has not infrequently been attributed to 
the quality of the lead arsenates used 

Ip this connection a comparison of the analytical data on arsenates of 
lead available in 1910 (see Agricultural Gazette, January, 1910), in 1920 
(see Agricultural Gazette, March, 1920), and in 1927 are not without interest;— 
1910 arsenic acid present (calculated on moisture-free basis) ranged from 
15*00 to 29*3 per cent,, averaging 21*05 per cent. 
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1920 arsenic acid present (calculated on moisture-free basis) ranged from 
25-46 to 29*93 per cent., averaging 28-05 per cent. 

1927 arsenic acid present (calculated on moisture-free basis) ranged from 
30-8 to 33*03 per cent., averaging 32-26 per cent. 

Since 1910 the arsenic contents in the lead arsenates available has been 
increased by 49 per cent., and since 1920 by 15 per cent. Every effort appears 
to have been made by manufacturers to supply an arsenate of lead of superior 
quality and containing a high arsenic content, and it is reasonable to conclude 
that at the present time failure to obtain adequate control of codling moth 
is not due to inferiority in quality of the lead arsenates. 


Table III.—Amounts of Di- and Triplumbic Arsenate Present. 



l>i- 

plumbic 

Arsenate. 

[^ompoBitloi 

Trl- 

pluxnbic 

Arsenate. 

Not de¬ 
termined. 

Peroen 
total ai 

Di- 

plumbic. 

taees of 
‘senates. 

Tri¬ 

plumbic. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

“ Vallo ” . 

75*459 

22*461 

2*080 

77*06 

22*94 

Swifts . 

80*464 1 

! 18*906 

: 0*630 

80*97 

19*03 

“ Bluebell ” (paste) 

97*910 


1 2*090 

100*0 


“ Bluebell** (powder) 

96*619 

2*080 

1 1*301 

97*89 

*2*11 

“ Orchard ’*. 

87*132 

11*061 

[ 1*817 

88*74 ! 

11-26 

“Mercury” 

98*499 


1*601 

100*0 : 


“Elephant” 

95*687 

3*496 

0*917 

96*47 ' 

3*53 

“ Electro **. 

96*864 

1*842 

1 1*294 

98*13 : 

1*87 

Femmingways 

98*768 

1*069 

1 

0*173 

1 

98*93 I 

1-07 


It will be noted that in the above series, about two-thirds of the products 
are essentially diplumbic aisenates (or contain minute qualities of triplumbic 
arsenate), and that the remainder are mixtures of di- and triplumbic arsenates 
in varying amounts, ranging from 13 to 30 parts triplumbic arsenate per 
100 parts diplumbic arsenate. 

It will be of interest to compare the composition of those brands of lead 
arsenates examined in 1920 and also in 1927. The data is set forth in the 
table below:— 



19*20. 

1927. 

Brand, 


- 

- 



Dipluinbic 

Triplumbic 

Diplumbic 

Triplumbic 


Arsenate. 

Areenatc. 

Arsenate. 

Arsenate. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

“ Vftllo ” . 

46*6 

63*4 

77*1 

22*9 

Swifts . 

36*2 

64*8 

81*0 

19*0 

“Bluebell” 

77*8 

223 

100*0 


“Orchard” 

43*7 

66*3 

88*7 

ii*3 

“Mercury” 

86*1 

14*9 

100*0 

... 

“Electro**. 

82*1 

17*9 ‘ 

98*1 

1*8 
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In every case the product contains a higher percentage of diplumbic 
arsenate than was contained in the same brand in 1920, and as field trials 
in America have shown that the killing power of diplumbic arsenate is greater 
than that of triplumbic arsenate, it is reasonable to supj) 0 S 6 that the killing 
power of the arsenate of leads now available has been materially improved. 
Table IV is self explanatory and need not be discussed at length. The 
examination of the brands of lead arsemate available shows that so far as 
chemical composition is concerned the arsenates are markedly superior to 
those previously available. 


Table IV.—-Rates of Settlement in Lead Arsenate Suspensions. 


Period 

allowed. 

1 i 

1 ‘r 

« 

CO 

|| 

II 

% IS 

B S 
?- 

" Orchard.*’ 

1 

i 

& 1 
s 1 

? j 

4.^ 

1 

JSi 

w 

6 

% 

k 

is 

1 «> 

fi min. 

1 

75-36 

■ 680 

[ 72-66 

35-04 

45-76 

, 

73*2 

48-72 i 

76-80 

67-12 

16 min. 

.. 80-48 

78-48 

79-36 

66-0 

60*16 

83*20 

69-20 1 

91-12 

70*8 

30 min. 

.. 90-72 ; 

80-66 

; 89-76 

67-36 

66*24 

88*32 ; 

1 

81-44 1 

1 

96-28 

96*20 

_ 

!_ _ 

_ 


_' 

.. 

-J 

1 

__ 

_ _ _ 


The analytical work has been carried out by Messrs. L. Miisso and 
A. V. Robinson, B.Sc. Agr. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in October. 

The following outbreaks of the moi-e important infectious disoases were 
reported during the month of October, 1927 

Anthrax ... ... ... .. ... .. 1 

Plouro-pneurnonia contagiosa ... ... ... ... 8 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever)... ... . . Nil. 

Blackleg . . Nil. 

>S\vine fever . . . ... ... ... ... Nil. 

— Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon 


Pedigree Pig Prices. 

Many people—and particularly those who do things on quite a small scale— 
still seem to think that pedigree pigs are simply for those who (^an afford to 
pay I’atK'y prices. This is very far from being the case, for every pedigree 
bre(3dei: must always have a certain number of throw-outs which he is 
willing to sell at commercial prices. Such pigs, although not quite good 
enough for breeding are us\ially a good deal better than the ordinary run 
of pig.s offered at the market, and are invariably worth a few shillings more. 
This is becaust^ "‘pedigree^' is these days simply means selection—the 
result of tlio pedigree breeder’s continual effort to produce the very best 
type of pig pos.«iible from the utilitarian standpoint.— Pig-hreeders' Annual, 
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Sugar Cane Fertiliser Trial 

WOLLONGBAR EXPERIMENT EaRM. 


K. N. MEDLEY, H.D.A., Experimentalist. 

This experiment was planted at the Duck Creek Farm in November, 1923, 
and was first harvested on 12th January, 1926. The results were 
encouraging and the crop was allowed to ratoon with the oibject of ascer¬ 
taining the residual effect of the various fertilisers. 

The soil on which the experiment was located is of a heavy, bladk, peaty 
nature, well suited to cane-growing, and considered typical of the cane¬ 
growing areas of the Lower Richmond River. The sets had been planted 
18 to 24 inches apart in rows 4 feet 9 inches apart, the variety used being 
Malabar, and the fertilisers were applied on 2()tih February, 1924. The 
experiment was laid out as follows;— 

Plot 1.—No Tiiaiiuro- chock. 

Plot 2. SujKM pliospluitc, 5 cwt.. jKM* ac?c. 

Plot .'3.--'Uperphosphato, 5 cwl.; of soda, JA cwt. poracfc. 

JMot L .\o inunuo* -chock. 

Plot -Suf»(‘fpli()hpliat(‘, 5 (*\\t.: sojjdiatc of amnioaia, 2 cwt. p(‘r a( jo. 

Plot (1. Supciphosphate, .■> cwt.; sulphate o1 ammonia, 2 cwt.; lim<‘, r> evt 
[Ko aio’c. 

Plot 7. -Nomuiur<‘ check. 

Each plot consisted of five rows, 308 links long. 

The 1926 and 1027 seasons were not favourable ones for caiio-growing 
on the Richmond River on account of very dry periods alternating with 
excessively wet ones, resulting in light crops during the ])resBnt harvest 
in many cases. The rainfall figures for each month were as follows;— 


Rainfai.l. 


1020 

Points. W< 

't days!’ 

1927 - 

Points. 

Wed days 

Jamiarv J2lh-;ilst 

... 151 

s' i. 

Jamiaiy ... 

... 1,018 

15 

Eebruary 

SO 

0 !' 

February 

... 881 

7 

March 

(mO 

31 1 

March 

... 021 

23 

April . 

... 581 

8 1 

April . 

... 031 

10 

May . 

... 520 

12 i. 

May . 

, . — 


Juno 

... 042 

1^ |: 

June 

... 20.*! 

6 

July . 

... 201 


July 

04 

2 

AugUKt ... 

100 

6 I'¬ 

August 1st-18th 

— 

— 

8uj>teml>or 

... 204 

ll : 


— 

— 

()ctob<*r ... 


^ r 

Total ... 

... 8,021 

170 

November 

22 

2 ; 




December 

... 070 

15 (! 





The lateness of the harvesting of the crop in the 192.5-26 season—mid- 
January—had a very adverse effect upon the yields of cane in this season’s 
harvest, (1) because of the insufficient time for the crop to recover from 
the effects of harvesting before the cool season set in, and (2) because 
the growing season was restricted to nineteen months instead of twenty- 
two to twenty-four months as would have been the case had the cutting been 
earlier in the 192S-26 seasoiju • ! 
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As a consequence of the adverse climatic conditions and of the lateness 
of the previous harvest, the yields were very light. The Crop was harvested 
on 18th August, 19*27, and was healthy except for an occasional diseased 
stool; it had attained an average height of 5 feet 6 inches. The results 
in order of merit, based on percentage yield, were as follows:— 

tons cwt. qrs. lb. 

Plot 5.—Superphosphate, 6 cwt.; sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwt. 16 3 0 13 

Plot 3.—Superphosphate, 6 cwt.; nitrate of soda, IJ cwt.... 15 1 2 16 

Plot 2.—Superphosphate, 6 cwt. . 14 11 3 14 

Check plots (no manure)—average . 13 8 1 2 

Plot 6.—Superphosphate, 6 cwt.; sulphate of ammonia, 2 

owt.; lime, 6 cwt. ... 10 10 1 2 

The differences due to the action of the fertilisers were, therefore, as 


follows:— 

tonp. owt. qrp. 

lb. 

Plot 5 . 

. 2 14 

3 

1 increaho. 

Plot 3 . 

. 1 13 

1 

13 

Plot 2 . 

. 1 .3 

2 

12 „ 

Plot 6 . 

. 2 7 

3 

0 decrease. 


The yields of the check plots were fairly uniform, varying from 1,476 lb. 
to 1,564 lb. Contrary to the yields obtained from the harvest of the plant 
crop in January, 1926, the plot which received a dressing of lime showed 
a marked decrease in yield; this result seems to correspond with those 
obtained in fertiliser trials previously conducted by the Colonial vSugar 
Kefining Co., Ltd., on Lower Kichmond River cane land. 

The differences in yield between the check and fertilised plots, other 
than the plot to which lime was applied, are sufficient to indicate a residual 
effect for the various fertilisers used, and that it is quite pronounced in 
the first ratoon crop. 


The Value op Lightning Robs. 

A COMMITTEE of three officers of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture recently issued a statement in regard to lightning-caused losses on 
farms. According to the statement "Available statistics indicate that 
lightning rods, both good and defective, as hitherto found on farm buildings 
have reduced lightning losses by about 85 per cent, of the loss incurred from 
lightning on corresponding exposures of unrodded buildings, and that 
properly installed and well-maintained rods have shown an efficiency in the 
prevention of lightning damage of well nigh 100 per cent. 

"A substantial metal roof'with all parts thereof in good electric contact 
can, according to available evidence, be utilised as a part of the lightning- 
protectiOn system for a building, and thus in part be made to serve a double 
purpose. The cost of groundizxg and making other necessary electrical 
contacts with interior masses of metal is relatively small. 

" The cost of lightning protection is more than justified when the added 
personal safety and avoidance of temporary deprivations, as well as the 
saving of property, are considered.*^ 
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Poultry Notes* 

December. 

JAMES HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert* 

It has been suggested to me that as this is the last opportunity I shall have 
of addressing readers of these ISTotes in an official capacity, I should briefly 
review some of the principal changes which have taken place in the poultry 
industry and remind poultry-farmers of some of the reforms which have 
been advocated in these Notes during the fourteen years of their issue. 
This must be my apology, if such is needed, for what follows. Space will 
not permit of anything like a comprehensive review of even the principal 
events of the time, but simple reminders will doubtless serve to revive 
interest in those items of policy which have not yet been brought to fruition, 
because, notwithstanding the progress which has been made, a great deal 
remains to be done before the poultry industry comes into its own. 

The appointment by the Department of a Poultry Expert in 1913 to look 
after the interests of those engaged in poultry-keeping was the initial move 
towards placing the industry upon a more even footing with other primary 
industries. From that time onward the industry, although it has suffered 
many drawbacks, has made wonderful progress and the value of poultry 
products has risen from £3,400,000 in 1913 to £3,200,000 in 1926. Prior 
to 1914 the industry as it is known to-day barely existed; there was a ten¬ 
dency to look upon poultry-keeping as a side line proposition, and even 
where poultry-farming was specialised in, the equipment was for the greater 
part of a primitive nature, lacking in system, and without regard to labour- 
saving methods or devices. True, there were a few exceptions, but even 
they were hardly comparable with what is seen to-day. 

The Poultry Industry in 1915. 

Perhaps the backward state of the poultry industry as late as 1915 is best 
-epitomised in portion of a paper read by me at the Poultry Conference at 
Hawkesbury in June of that year. It read as follows:— 

The time when poultry-keeping was looked upon as a hobby or an 
adjunct to general farming is passing away, and specialisation is taking 
its place. This is lifting poultry-keeping to the dignity of an industry, the 
importance of which is only beginning to be recognised. Thus we are fol¬ 
lowing the modern tendency to specialise. This should result in cheapening 
production by enabling farmers to increase their output with a minimum 
amount of labour, and should also facilitate buying and selling to better 
advantai^e. This brings with it new conditions calling for special know¬ 
ledge, advanced mbthods, and skilled operators. At the present time the 
great need of the poultry ii^ustry is trained men, and our weakness is the 
promulgation of too many ideas, and the want of definite methods. It It 
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questionable whether there is any other industry in which there is so much 
of the ‘ every one has a way, and every way does/ as in poultry-keeping. 
Obviously this is a serious obstacle to progress, and results in an awful 
waste of energy—^waste I see too much of every day. Methods that perhaps 
succeed in handling small numbers, mostly fail where larger operations are 
attempted; hence the necessity for definite practical methods. 

The recognition of these facts has led to an effort on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to organise a poultry instructional branch and 
demonstration farms, such as are being built at the Hawkesbury Agricul¬ 
tural College, and at Wagga and Crafton Experiment Farms, where it 
is hoped to be able to inculcate progressive and definite methods of poultry 
culture, and to train men to become proficient in poultry management. It 
is also intended to enter upon experimental work for the benefit of poultry- 
keepers generally. 

The need for this is fully recognised. ‘ Eome was not built in a day/ 
and such work will necessarily take time to inaugurate on sound lines. 
Stock has to be bred up for the purpose of experimentation, and proper dis¬ 
positions made, so that reliable data can be secured. Time and money will 
be required to carry out these objects, but in all this we can confidently 
look forward to the sympathetic interest of the Minister, and Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

A great weakness in fhe poultry industry, to my mind, is the lack of 
organisation. At the present time poultry-keepers are scattered units with¬ 
out any cohesion whatever, either in the matter of buying or selling, or for 
the purpose of acquiring knowledge and instituting uniform methods into 
their business. The sooner we recognise our weakness in this respect the 
better for every one engaged in the industry. I consider that we are a 
quarter of a century behind the dairying industry with its butter factories, 
creameries, and sijecial organisation at all points. The time was, within 
my knowledge, when the dairying industry was in much tlie same position 
as the poultry industry to-day. Winter time found butter 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
per pound, and summer time brought with it such prices as 6d. to 8d. per 
pound, and dairymen complained of the small amount of butter they were 
producing in winter, and the low prices they received when it became 
plentiful. 

That is exactly our position at the present time, but dairymen are 
infinitely better off to-day when prices are more uniform throughout the 
year. Not only in the matter of production and prices is there an analogy 
to be drawn, but to a certain extent in the matter of feed; but the silo, and 
provision for growing green feed has come with extended knowledge, also 
uniform and definite methods. These factors have altogether changed their 
conditions, and to-day the dairying industry is looked upon as one of the 
most prosperous of our primary industries, and capital is being put into it. 

'^What has brought about this change? The answer is, knowledge and 
organisation, which has found expression in uniform methods, improve¬ 
ment of their herds, cold storage, and export.’^ 
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Where Progress has been Made. 

Looking back over the period since the above paper was read one caA 
observe almost complete transformation in the class of equipment on 
commercial poultry farms, and one sees to-day hundreds of farms with 
substantial buildings and equipment which could not have been imagined 
a dozen years ago. The adoption of labour-saving devices, too, has kept 
pace with the labour problem, and altogether poultry-farming is now 
looked upon as a business in which business methods are followed. 

Commercial poultry-farming has forged right ahead of the fancy side 
of poultry-keeping, which formerly was a big factor in production. The 
commercial poultry classes have become a prominent feature in our poultry 
shows—so much so that no poultry club would dream of eliminating the 
utility classes from their schedule. 

On the other hand, the committee directing the Egg-laying Competition 
at the College is not likely to cancel, but rather to extend, the standard 
bred classes in these teats, although up to quite lately the wisdom of retain¬ 
ing them has from time to time been questioned. Thus my advocacy of 
‘‘ one breed one type has been gaining ground as the years have passed, 
until to-day if one is looking for the best birds in a show he must take into 
account the so-called utility classes or run a risk of missing his objective. 

So much for one reform of which there was much need, and which, in my 
opinion, is saving the poultry industry oven now from at any rate partial 
disaster, in so much as it has focussed attention on the absolute necessity 
for breed character as the basis of stock on our farms. This policy has had 
such a modifying effect both on the extreme show type and on the birds 
kept for laying purposes as will, I trust, save some of our best breeds from 
oblivion. 

Size of Birds. 

In the early days of rny official connection with the Egg-laying Com])eti- 
tion an idea was gaining groimd that small birds, of whatever breed, were 
the best layers. If one took only the two extremes—^that is to say, small 
and very large—there was indeed some truth in this contention, but there 
is a medium in most things, and size was no exception to that rule. Hence 
it was that, against much oppositton, minimum weights were enforced on 
entrants in these tests and higher general averages of laying have since 
been secured. The better results accruing wore not confined to the com¬ 
petition, but spread to the whole of the industry, in so much as the enforce¬ 
ment of minimum weights called attention to the necessity for size of stock 
generally being maintained on commercial farms, and set the farmer to 
work with scales, &c., to find out the physical condition of his flock. To-day 
no one is looking for big coarse specimens of any breed for laying pur¬ 
poses, but almost everyone is striving to keep up a fair size compatible with 
the breed character, and I venture to say that nowhere in the world is there 
a better average of size and physique, combined with high production, than 
on the farms of this State. 
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During the period between then and now the establishment of a big new 
poultry section at Hawkesbury Agricultural College and of smaller ones, 
also on up-to-date lines, at Wagga and Grafton Experiment Farms, has 
enabled the Department to institute practical as well as theoretical instruc¬ 
tion to students at those institutions, and in addition, to demonstrate ad¬ 
vanced poultry culture on commercial lines. The Department is now hatch¬ 
ing and rearing some 12,000 chickens annually, and is, in addition, carrying 
out a very large amount of experiment work, whereas previous to 1915, for 
all practical purposes this work (except for the egg-laying tests) was non¬ 
existent. 

In addition, the whole of the egg-laying competition has been brought 
on to a single hen basis, and some 640 hens are tested annually for breeders 
and each individual record is sent to the owners. 

Educational facilities have also been afforded, for cadetships have been 
established for the training of youths as poultry instructors, with the 
result that the Department is now training its own staff. 

The activities that have been carried on by the Department, such as lec¬ 
tures, advisory work among poultry-farmers, the issue of publications 
(including the monthly Poultry Notes,and the book, Poultry Farming 
in New South Wales need but a passing mention to emphasise their 
value to the industry. All this has been in the nature of foundation work. 

Necessary Reforms and Projects. 

When reviewing wliat has been accomplished, one realises that a good 
deal remains to be done to keep pace with the growing importance of the 
poultry industry. For instance, there has been a lack of organisation of 
sufficient strength to bring poultry keeping into line with other primary 
industries of much less importance, though in season and out, attention 
has been directed to the need for such a development. True, attempts have 
been made—one by the National Utility Poultry Breeders’ Association, and 
the other by the Poultry Farmers’ Association—but both have failed to 
bring about the cohesion which is absolutely necessary to the well-being 
of the industry. A third attempt is now being made—let us hope, with 
more promise of success. If poultry-farmers will only drop their prejudices, 
shake off their apathy, and pull together, all might yet be well. That a 
sound, progressive organisation might result from the present effort is the 
desire of all well-wishers of the industry. 

One very necessary reform in the marketing of poultry produce was sug¬ 
gested in a paper read by myself at the Poultry Farmers’ Conference at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College in June last. An extract from it will 
show the great need for reform. 

“ 1 believe that when we have evolved a proper system of handling eggs 
it will be something on this basisThe eggs will be gathered on the farm 
twice per day, will be carefully handted in all respects, and wifi receive more 
care in transit and on agents’ floors. ’Next—and I desire to emphasise this 
point—*they will lie repacked into odourless flllers and flats, and properly 
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tested and graded during the repacking, as is done for export. Then all 
eggs not sold within forty-eight hours will be run into chilling chambers, 
the temperature of which will not exceed 45 deg. Fah., and if they are to 
be k^t any length of time the temperature will be not more than 33 deg. 
Fah. Under those temperatures they will be kept until rquired for distri¬ 
bution. When such a method of handling and holding eggs has been 
evolved—and not until then—^we shall be able to guarantee first quality eggs 
to consumers.'^ 

Recent experience in the disposal of our eggs locally has shown that con¬ 
sumption is capable of absorbing almost the whole of our egg supply, if 
quality can be guaranteed. This means that if we are equally particular 
with regard to the quality of eggs put upon our own market, as with those 
exported wo shall have but a small surplus to export. No time should there¬ 
fore be lost in putting into operation such measures as are suggested above, 
and in framing regulations which will fix standards of quality and size 
grades in respect of eggs retailed to the public. Such regulations would 
very largely increase the local demand for eggs. 

Another necessary innovation is the registration of poultry-farms in 
order to insure better statistical records, and for any necessary control in 
connection with disease. Registration and inspection of hatcheries which 
cater for the day-old chicken trade must also come—indeed is urgently 
necessary in order to protect the public in regard to the quality of the stock 
supplied. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise that complete and effective organisation 
of the poultry industry is the only way by which these reforms can be 
brought about, and the future prosperity of the industry assured. 


Clean Milk Competitions. 

According to the Journal of the Ministry/ of Agriculture clean milk com¬ 
petitions have now been i>ut into practice in over forty counties in England 
and Wales, so tihat the movement has spread throughout practically the 
whole of the country. During the progress of these contests, interim re¬ 
ports are issued to competitors relating to the results of bacteriological and 
chemical analyses of samples, and giving the comments of the inspecting 
judges after their surprise visits. The chief educational value of the com¬ 
petitions, however, lies in the advisory service provided. In many cases 
clean milk demonstrations are held in association with the comi)etitions, 
and, in addition, advisory visits are paid to all competitors by members of 
the staffs of the Local Authorities for Agricultural Education. In general 
an advisory visit is paid to each competitor at least three or four times— 
a sufficient indication of the extent of the service. 

The value of the competitions, however, lies not only in the work that 
is achieved as far as the competitors are concerned, but also in the example 
that is set to all producers of znilk. The propaganda value of the competi¬ 
tions is also important since the articles and notes on them which appear 
from time to time in the Press tend to give the consumer confidence in the 
milk supply, and probably lead to an increased consumption. 
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AoBioTJLTiraAL Societies’ Shows. 


BflORJBTABiss invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of tneir forthcoming 
■hows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, not later 
than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates should be notified 
at onoe. 

1928. 


Society and Secretary. 
9b. Ives (K. Conway) 

Dapto <E G. CoKhlln) 
Bangfalow (W. H. Readiti(^) 
EdeiHll. P, Wellinjrs) .. 
Wollouj,^onjf (W. J. (Joohrane) 
Gosford (E. H. Fountain) 
Tahnioor (K. S. Key) 

Leeton (W. Iloseworn • 
Cessnook (1). B. McGllvary^ 
Castle Hill (W. H. Ta>lor) 
Newcastle (E. J. Uann) .. 
Uralla (D. G. Evans) 

Black tiown (.1. McMurtrie) 
Dorrijjro (./. H. Skeoch) ., 
InverHI (K. A. Clarke) .. 

Tuniut (II. Mount) 

West Maitland (M A Brown) 
Nabmo (E. A. Care\) 
Helhiiffen (.1. F. Ite.vnolds; 
Robertson (J. K. Hamilton) 
Ninimitabwl (R. Draper) 
’Puinbiiruinba (M. Kinatler) 
Nuubin (S. H Kilminster) 


Jan. 

Date. 

33,14 


13, 14 


25, 26 

Fob. 

U, 10 

J, 

9, 10, jl 


10, 31 


10.11 


14, 15 


IH, 17. 18 

J, 

17, 18 


21 to 26 


22, 23 

^ J 

24, 25 

,, 

28, 29 


28, 29, 

*’ 

Mar. 1 
29, Mar. 1 


29 to Mar.3 

Mar. 

1. 2 


1, ^ 

J, 

2, 3 


5 to 8 


0, 7 

,, 

7, 8 


Society and Secretary. 

Walcha (A 1). Miirchiy) .. .. Mar. 

Braidwood (R. L Irwin).. .. 

VasH (\ M. Howard) .. ,, 

Taree (K. Plummer) .. .. ,, 

Mosfl Vale (W. Holt) .. 

Rydal (H. Muriay) . 

Gundajrai (P. J. Sullivan) .. ,, 

CrookM ell (P. R, Marks) . .. ,, 

Armidale (A. MeArt.hur).. 

Mudgee<<) Watkins) .. ,, 

oi-anjfe (G. L. Williauis) . . ,, 

t^uirindi (G. Curtis) , . ,, 

Kenipsey (N. W. Cameron) .. ,, 

Blavney (J, II Moore) .. .. ,, 

Batlow (C S. (tre)aror.\) . . ,, 

Miiswellbrook (H. C. Saw kins) ,, 
Sydnev Royal <G. C. Somerville) April 

Winjfbam (1>. Stew'art). 

Grafton (L. C Law^aoii).. .. ,, 

Forster (W Poppenhaf^en) .. ,, 

Casino (P W. SwaiiHon).. .. May 
Kyogle(l» Campbell) . ,, 

Wagga Wagtra (F H. Croaker).. Aug. 
Gaiimain ((). C. Henderscai) . Sojit. 


Date. 

7, 8 
7, 8 
7. 8, 9 

7, 8, 0 

8, 9, 10 

9, 10 
IS, 14 
13, 14, Ifi 
13 to 16 
Ks 1C, 17 
20 , 21 , 22 
21 22,23 
21 to 28 
37, 28 

27, 28 
27. 28, 29 
2 to 11 
25, 26 
2& to 28 
27, 28 

I, 2.3 
9, 10 

21, 22, 23 

II, 12 


Foil Success in Sheep-bueeding. 

The seoi’et of successful breeding of elieep is a gradual fixing of character¬ 
istics that improve ntilily, and for this purpose high-class rnms are intro¬ 
duced into the flock. !Many failures in attempts to (breed up a flock arc 
directly traceable to the owner having no other purpo.se in mind than a 
desire to procure a sire as cheaply as ixissible from any source and of any 
type. No man can attain success who purcliasc^s diflerent types of sheep 
from various breeders, and thus introduces different strains. The farmer 
who has sheep, either ns a speciality or as an adjunct to his farming opera¬ 
tions, must first decide upon the line of breeding ho desires to pursue, and 
then keep true to it. No matter what the ultimate object may be—the pro¬ 
duction of wool, oarcase mutton, or early lambs—success de]>ciu]s much on 
tilie attention to detail.—IT. McCallum, in the Journal of Agricnlture, W.A. 


SniPMF>NTs of phosphate from Nauru and Ocean Islands for the year ended 
30th Juno last—the seventh under the control of the British Phosphate 
Comjmipsion—were approximately 598,300 tons, as compared with the pre¬ 
vious highest output of 470,700 tons in 1924-25, an increase of about 
122,600 tons. This increase resulted mainly because of unusually favour¬ 
able weather throughout, an cl’satisfactory labour and health conditions. 

With the object of increasing the output from both the islands an exten¬ 
sive programme of devolox>ment has been decided on, starting with an 
improvement of the shipping facilities. Contracts have been signed for the 
construction of a loading cantilever at Nauru, and an improved steel jetty 
«9t Ocean Island. The cantilever for Nauru embodies some unicpie features 
suited to the special conditions pertaining there. The plant will be operated 
electrically and it is hoj'ied that on completion the annual output capacity 
will be increased to over 7<X),000 tons. 
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Orchard Notes. 

December. 

C. O. SAVAGE and H. BROADFOOT. 

To reduce loss of moisture by capillarity and by transpiration through 
weeds, the cultivator should be kept going. A good soil mulch is thus 
maintained and weed growth prevented or destroyed. In a climate such as 
ours, where loss of moisture by evaporation is considerable and where 
rainfall is irregular, conservation of soil moisture is of paramount import¬ 
ance and cannot be neglected without loss. The prudent orchardist takes 
no unnecessary risks, but he keeps his cultivator at work, thereby con¬ 
serving soil moisture for his trees. 

Drains. 

No prudent orchardist neglects to provide a proper system of surface 
drainage, nor having provided it neglects to keep it clear. During this 
month, lieas^ rain storniH frequently occur, and if surface drainage is not 
clfectively maintained, much soil is washed from higher to lower levels, and 
the orchardist is put to labour and expense to replace it. 

PesU. 

Among the many pests which should engage the vigilance of the apple 
and pear grower is the codlin moth. The spraying for this pest needs 
careful and thorough attention. It is necessary in order to secure the l)est 
results that all fruit should get a good coating of lead arsenate during 
each spraying. Growers would be well advised 1o carefully inspect the trees 
and remove any infested fruit, and to destroy it immediately by lx>iliug 
or burning. The bandages should be carefully examined at the stipulated 
time, and any grubs found harbouring should be destroyed. When re¬ 
moving the bandages from the tree to examine them, care should be taken 
to watch for any grubs that may fall to the ground. 

Growers who are consigning fruit at the present time should be careful 
that they do not introduce fresh codling moth or any other posts into their 
orchards in returned eases. It is no guarantee that because perfectly clean 
fruit is being forwarded tlic cases will come back free from infection. 
On arrival at the orchard all used cases should be immediately dipped 
for three minutes in boiling water. This is the safest way of disinfecting 
thorn. It is quite a common occurrence to see growers spending time and 
money fighting this pest on the orchard, and introducing fresli infestation 
by means of second-hand cases. Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of treating returned cases for the destruction of codling 
grubs 80 soon as they arrive at the orchard. 
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A close watch should be kept for slugs on pear and cherry trees, and if 
noticed the trees should be at once sprayed with lead arsenate. Where 
the fruit is fust about ready to pick when the slug appears, spraying should 
be delayed until just after the picking is completed. This pest is easy to 
control, but if not checked it will do a considerable amount of damage. 

The control of fruit fly should receive the attention of growers, as it is 
only by concerted action that satisfactory results can be obtained. Growers 
in those districts which are free from this pest should do all in their 
power to keep them free, while in infested districts fruit found to be in¬ 
fested should be promptly destroyed by burning or boiling. 

Thinning. 

In many localities some varieties of apples and pears are carrying excep¬ 
tionally heavy crops, and in order that the fruit may develop to a satis¬ 
factory commercial size a portion of the fruit should be thinned. There 
are many commercial varieties of apples and pears which require thinning 
under only exceptional circumstances. On the other handy varieties of 
apples which bear in clusters, such as Yates and Rokewood, and pears such 
as Beurro de Capiauraont and Winter Cole, will greatly benefit if thinne«l 
judiciously. This operation should not be started until the fruit has set 
well, and after natural shedding has taken place. When thinning, care 
should be taken to space the fruit and remove any fruit which is mal¬ 
formed or badly blemished. 

The chief advai\tages of thinning are as follows:— 

It lightens the overloaded tree, and the remaining fruit has a much 
better chance of attaining a good commercial size and com¬ 
manding better prices 

The handling costs are less. 

It gets rid of undesirable specimens of fruit to the advantage of better 
specimens. 

It assists in regulating crops of marketable fruit. 

Spraying can be more thoroughly carried out, and as a consequence 
is more effective. 

Growers would be well advised to inspect all young trees and remove 
any fruit which is likely to retard their development. A few apples or 
pears on young trees may be responsible for the breaking or bending of 
limbs which have not developed sufficiently to carry the weight of fniit, 
and the amount of fruit harvested from such trees is extremely poor com¬ 
pensation for the damage done. It is most desirable that trees should be 
properly developed before they are allowed to carry fruit. 

These remarks apply to other kinds of fruit trees as well as apples 
and pears. 

Haiketmg. 

Growers of early stone fruit will be kept busy this month forwarding 
consignments to market. In order to secure the best results the trees 
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should be gone over several times, as. all the fruit does not develop simul¬ 
taneously. The great advantage of doing this is, that only the best specimens 
and those which have reached the right degree of maturity are removed, 
and the remaining immature ones are allowed to increase in size and 
improve in quality. Stone fruit should be picked with extreme care; it 
should be firm but properly matured, so that the natural ripening procejs 
will still continue after it has been removed from the tree. If the fruit is 
picked too green it will shrivel and be hard to dispose of. 

Care should also be taken not to allow the fruit to become over-ripe, as 
some time elapses between a consignment leaving the orchard and reaching 
the consumer, and if it is over-mature when it sets out it has little chance 
of reaching the market in anything like good condition. 

When packing, see that the grading for size and quality is well done, and 
that the cases are not packed too high or the fruit forcibly squeezed into 
place. On the other hand, packing fruit too low should also be guarded 
against. 

Drying Apricots. 

In many localities apricots will be ready for drying this month. To secure 
the best article the fruit should not be pulled until fully ripe, but not 
overripe. The general procedure is to pick the fruit carefully into cases 
when it is fairly soft, as in that condition it makes the best article. It will 
be necessary to go over the trees several times as the fruit does not all 
develop simultaneously. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity 
for handling and picking the fruit carefully at the right degree of maturity. 

As soon as possible after picking, the cases should ibe carted to the cutting 
shed, where the fruit should bo most carefully and evenly cut in halves 
(not pulled apart), and the pits removed. The fruit should then be placed 
on trays with the cup eide up, and as soon as possible each tray should be 
removed to the fumigator, w'here it can remain with the door closed until 
the fumigator is sufficiently full to start the suli>hur burning. This is of 
great importance, as once the fruit has been cut it must not be exposed to 
sun or wind, or its appearance will be adversely affected. When everything 
is ready sulphur should be placed in the burner at the rate of approximately 
1 I'b. to 200 cubic feet of room si)ace. If possible allow the fruit to remain 
in the sulphur room from eight to ten or twelve hours or until the cup is 
full of juice. The trays of fruit can then be taken from the fumigator and 
placed on the drying ground. 

When the sun is the sole or main drying agent a drying ground dwuld 
be provided, and to facilitate and provide for economical working the 
ground anust be laid out in such a way that the fruit can be carried on 
trucks to any part of the ground. It is one of the essentials of the drying 
ground that it should be as free from dust as possible. 

WTien stone fruit is being dried it is better not to leave tracks or paths 
between the trays, but to cover the whole of the ground so that there are 
only the outside trays to watch. The borders and any paths that are left 
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should be kept well sprinkled with water. Growers are adTised to get the 
bulletin on Fruit Di^^dng” issued by the Department; the price is lOd., 
post free, ' 

When drying whole apricots only the best specimens should <be selected, 
as small fruits are little else than skin and stone when the drying process is 
completed, and the placing of inferior fruit on the market always tends to 
spoil the sale of the sui>erior article. The quality of the whole-dried 
apricot is superior to that of the split fruit, and if treated' in the right way 
it contains less sulphur. 

One of the most successful methods of dealing with whole fruit is to pass 
it through a 'boiling caustic soda solution (1 lib. caustic soda to each 30 
gallons of water). The fruit should be dipped quickly—immersed for about 
two seconds—^and after draining passed through a cold water bath to re¬ 
move the excess of caustic 8<~>da. 1'be wash bath is imx>ortant, as it tends 
to reduce the amount of sulphur absorbed by nearly 50 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with unwashed fruit. 

The fruit is then placed on the drying trays, care being taken that each 
fruit is put on itjs side; this gives a flat, large-sized' product. Fruit placed 
either on tlie apex or base dries out an uneven shape, and the stone in many 
cases breaks through the skin. 

When sufficient trays are filled they are placed in the sulphur house or 
box, and submitted to sulphur fumes for eiglit to ten hours. From the 
sulphur box the fruit is spread out in the sun to dry, and the procees can 
ho completed in the shade. There is no danger of dipped fruit blistering, 
as whole apricots do when not dipped and placed directly in the sun. The 
fruit should he ready to take off the trays in eight to twelve days. 

Manuring Citrus Trees. 

In many localities citrus trees have set very heavy crops, and growers 
would bo well advis(»d whore the sotting has been heavy to give the trees a 
dressing of 2i lb. of sulphate of ammonia or 3i lb. of nitrate of soda. 

The application of a nitrogenous fertiliser will greatly assist in the 
development of the crop, and at the same time encourage the growth of 
fruiting wood for the following year. 

Grafted Trees. 

Tho ties on grafts should bo left on as long as possible, but as soon as 
they commence cutting into the limb tliey should he removed. It is quite 
a common thing to see this neglected, and as a consequence large numbers 
of grafts are lost, particularly when a bark graft has been used. Wlien the 
grafts are inserted in the stock, tho material used for tying is bound round 
the limb very tightly, and as the graft grows there is no room for it to expand; 
conscHiuently a ^*ery weak part on the limb is created. The first reminder a 
grower gets that he has neglected to remove the ties is an unpleasant ono 
after a windy day, when he secs large numbers of grafts broken or blown 
off tbe trees. 
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Insects of Australia and New Zealand... 88, 166 

Insects of Western North America ... 88, 813 

Marketing of Farm Produce . 38, 670 

Pig Breeders’ Annual, 1927-28 ... 88, 908 

Rabbit Destniction . 88, 497 

Sheep Production . 38, 900 

Testing Milk and its Products.38, 133 

The Cultivation of Citrus Fruits ... 38, 73 

The Harvest of Years . 88, 608 

Weeds of New Zealand. 38, 358 

Wheat-—The Milling Angle from the 

Growers’ View-point . 88, 474 

Agricultural Pests— 

An Effective Mouse Poison . 88, 664 

Agricultural Statistics- 

Foreign Farmers Active in Co-operation 88, 631 
Imports and Exports of Fruit dS, 320, 578, 723, 

938 
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Agriculture— 

Better Farming Train 38,161,194, 353 [111.], 458 

590, 664, 799 

Good Varieties Cost No More.38, 316 

Tractor Farming. 38, 781* 

Alfalfa. [iSV#* Lucerne.] 

Augoumois Grain Moth {Silotroqa cemihlla). 
fiS’ee insoete. Injurious—| 


Anoblum domesticum (Furniture Beetle). 
[;SVe Insects, Injurious— Specific.] 


PAGE. 


Barley—eow/mwed. 

Pedigree Cereal Seed—Methods of Pro- 


duction. [111.] 

.38,816 

Varieties Recommended 

for Different 

Districts . 

.88, 111 

- -Varieties — 


Cape . 

... 38, 36, 243 

Trabut . 

. 38, 243 


Bathurst Experiment Farm Ex< 

pcriment Farms and Stations,] 

Batlow Cool Store. [^See Co-operation.] 


Anthracnose of Lettuce {Marssomm 
pannttornana\ [A'ce Lettuce 
Diseaftes and Pests.] 

Apiculture. f^Ve Bees.] 


Apple and Pear- 

Co-operation at Batlow. 38, 676 

Eaising Apple 8cc(l . 38, 939 

Too Many Varieties . 38, 276 

- Diseases and Pests — 

BiuT-knot or Stem-tumour of Quince 

and Apple Trees. [Ill.] . 38, 941 

Codling Moth (Cydia pomonella) 38, 551, 624, 699 

86 ! 

Codling Moth (Orchard Notes).38, 90 

Controlling Codling Moth in U.S,A, ... 38,724 


Apricot. [/S’ee Peach, Nectarine and 
Apricot.] 


Avena clatior (Tall Oat Grass). 
QmsseH—Specific.] 


Bees— 

Apiary Notes .38, 81 

Honey Flora (Apiary Notes) .38, 82 

Instruction in Bee-keeping (Summer 

School in Apiculture) . 38, 822 

Out Surjilus Honey (Australian Honey 

on English Market) .38, 192 

Queen Bees and Nuclei Colonies ... 38, 703 
Some Aspects of Apiculture m New 

S<mth Wales.38, 73 

Summer School in Apiculture. 38, 822 

To Start a Small Apiary . 38, 929 

Better Farming Train. [See Agricultural 
Education.] 


Birds- 

An Effective Mouse and Bird Poison ... 38, 664 

Black Root Rot {Thielavia basicola). \See 
Tobacco—Diaeose.*? and Pca^s,] 

Borers. [iSfec Insects, Injurious.] 


Awnlcss Brome Grass (Bromts mermis). 
(iS'ee fliasaes— Specific.] 


Botany- 

History of Fertilisation in Plants. [Ill.] 38, 533 


Bracing Fruit-trees. [See Fruit-growing.] 


B 


Branding Preparations, [^ee Sheep.] 


Banana Squash. [£fee Pumpkins. Marrow s, 
Squashes, &c.] 

Barley— 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Winter Grwn Fodder Trials, 1926 

(Lower North Coast). [Ill.] ... 38, 239 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 

(South Coast), fill.] . 38, 246 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 

(Upper North Coast) .38, 31 

Field Experiments— 

CowTa Extieriment Farm (Winter 

Fodders) .! ... 88, 288 

Fodder Oops for Sheep. 38, 607 

Pasture Impr(»vement and Fodder Con¬ 
servation .88, 36 


Breeding. f^S'ee Genetics ] 

Bromus (Various species). [/See Grasses— 

Specific,] 

Brooding Chickens. [/Sfee Poultry.] 

Broom Millet- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

South-western District . 88, 677 

Upper North Coast . 38, 686 

Bulk Handling, [^^e Wheat.] 

Burr-knot. {See Apple and Pear —Diseases 
and Pests ; Quince —Diseases and 
Pests.] 
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BurrJess Trefoil. Clovers—Fane^^e5.1 

Bush Fires— 

Bush Fire Control in Two Words— 

“ Fallow ” and “ Water-carts ” ... 38, 490 
Methods of the Toonjri Bush Fire Brigade 499 

Butter— 

“ Butter Tables " (Review) .38, 41H 

Green Colour in Butter. 38, 475 

New SoOth Wales Butter Quality ... 38, 679 


c 

Cabbage and Cauliflower- 

Cabbage and Cauliflower Trials on the 


Hunter . 38, 374, 522 

- Cahhaqe Variehc'i — 

Early Jersey Wakefleld. 38, 376 

Enkhuiscii Glory . 38, 376 

Winuingstacit . 38, 376 

- Caditiower Varkiic ^— 

Late Metropole. 38, 376 

Special Giant . 38, 376 


Cactoblastis cactorum. [See Inseists, Be¬ 
neficial—A’ pec ijic.] 

Calandra oryzae (Grain Weevil). [/See 
Insects, Injurious— Specific.] 

Calves. [>yee Cattle.] 

Carpet Grass [Paspalum compressvm). [/See 
Grasses— Specifi c . j 

Carphurus sp. (Soldier Beetle), [^ee 
Insects Beneficial— Specific.] 

Cattle- 

Australian Products in Overseas Markets 38, 185 

Calf Rearing, fill.] . 38, 326 

Rules for Calf Feeding ... . 38, 542 

Value of an Isolation Paddock ... 88, 11 

- Diseases and PeMs — 

Vaginitis in Dairy Cows .38, 50 

[/Sec also Dairy Cattle.] 

Cauliflower. [/See Cabbage and Cauli¬ 
flower.] 

Cephalotheolum sp. [/See fmgi—Specific.] 

Ceratitis eapitata (Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly). [See Insects, Injurious— 

Specific.] 

Cereals. [/See names of crops.] 


PAOK. 

Chaetodacus tryonlf (Queensland Fruit 
Fly). [/See Insects, Injurious— 

Specific.] 

Cheese- 

Cheese—A Valuable Article of Di*^t ... 88, 321 

Coastwise Shipment of Cheese.88, 167 

Making a Home-made Cheese. 88, 632 

Chelinidea tahulata. [See Insects Benefi¬ 
cial— Specific.] 

Chondrilla juncea (Skeleton Wee 1). [/See 
Weeds—iSpcctjic.] 

Chrysopa sp. (Green Lacewirig). >/Sec 
Insects. Beneficial— Specific.] 


Citrus— 

California Citrus Exchange . 38, 491 

Co-operative Fruit Packing Ilouacs. 

[Til. I. 88, 567 

Increasing the Yield of Citrus Trees ... 88, 646 

Manurial and Fertiliser Praj-tice in 

Citrus Production. 38, 263 

Manuring Citrus Trees for Crop and 

Vigour . 38, 566 

‘‘The Cultivation of (fitrus Fruits” 

(Review) .38, 73 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Control of Fruit Fly .38, 710 

Dicky Rice Weov il {MaletUerpes (Prosay- 

leu8)phytohjrmi^), [111.] . 38, 791 

Fumigation of Citrus 'frees .38, 77 

Sheets fur Fumigating Citrus Trees ... 38, 944 


Clovers — 

Better Pastures for Dairying Districts... 38, 842 

Comparative Grazing Trials on Top- 

dressed Pasture. [111.] . 38, 891 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Upper North Coast (Winter Grass 

Trials) .38,317 

Pasture Improvement and Fodder Con¬ 
servation .38, 35 

- Varieties — 

Ball . 38, 891, 895 

Burr . 88, 891 

Burrless Trefoil. 38, 262 

Chilian . 88, 262 

C/Ow Grass. 38, 844 

Hop . 88, 891 

Perennial Red . 88, 317, 844 

Red {Trijolium pratense var. perenne) ... 38, 846 

Strawberry . 88, 845 

Subterranean . 38, 37, 262, 845 

White (Trijolium repem) . 38, 844 


Coccus indicus. [See Insects, Beneficial— 
Specijic.] 
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Coelssfoot {Dactylis glomeraia), [See 
Grasses— Specific,] 

Codling Moth. [See lti<«eots, Injurious; 

Apple and Pear—Dweose# and FeeAs.] 

Concrete— 

Concrete Fence Posts. [Ill.l . 38, 920 

Concrete Reservoir and Drinking 

Trough. [III.] .38, 164 

Concrete Silo Construction. [Ill.] 38, 013,689 

Concrete Water Tank. [Ill.]. 38, 830 

Water Conservation for Domestic Sup¬ 
plies. [Ill. I. 38, 609 

Coolah Grass (Panicum prolutum). [See 
Gmsaee—Specific,] 

Coonamble Experiment Farm. [See Ex¬ 
periment Farms and Stat-ions.] 

Co-operation— 

Co-oporation at Batlow. 38, 676 

Co-operative Development in the United 

States . 38, 694 

Co-operative Fruit Packing Houses. 

[Til.]. 38, 657, 632 

Essentials of Co-operative Management 38, 907 
Foreign Fflrmors Active m (k)-operaiioii 38, 531 
Success of Oo operation in U.8.A, ... 38, 537 

Copper Carbonate. [See Fungicides, In¬ 
secticides, Spraying, &c.] 

Cowra Experiment Farm. [See Experiment 
Farms and Stations.] 

Cream, [^ce Milk and Cream.] 

Crop Competitions. [See Cultivation and 
Cultural Methods.] 

Cryptolaemus mountrouzierl (Native T.ady- 
bird). [See Insects Injurious— 

Specific.] 


Cucumbers— 

Early Cucumbers. [III.] 

... 38, 707 

- Varieties-- 

Apple-shape . 

... 38,709 

Commercial . 

... 38,709 

Early Fortuna . 

... 38, 709 


Cttltlvatfon and Cultural Methods— 

Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 
Championship (Lower North Coast). 

[111.]. 38, 809 

Championship Field Maize Competi¬ 
tions— 

Northern Tableland. 88, 683 

South Coast . 88, 681 


PAGE. 

CulttvatloD'and Cultural Methods ~ onid. 


Championship Field Wheat Competi¬ 
tions— 

Central South-west Area .38, 101 

Middle West Wheat Area .88, 93 

North-western Area.88, 107 

Riverina Wheat Area .88, 97 

Consolidating the Seed-bed .88, 88 

Crop-growing competitions — 

Centra’-western District .88, 119 

Coonabarabran .38, 122 

Dubbo.88, 116 

North-western District . 38, 231 

Parkes.38, 124 

Riverina . 88, 234 

Tam worth .38, 129 

Wagga.88. 130 

Cultivation of the Fallow Conserves 

Moisture . 38, 420 

Effect of Summer Fodders on Wheat 

Yields . 38,336 

Essentials in Oat-growing ... ... 38,225 

Fallowing and Nitrification . 38, 884 

Fallowing and Sheep . 38, 508 

Fallowing as a Method of Conserving 

Moisture .88, 12 

Fallowing Competitions— 

Central-western District . 38, 509 

Dubbo. 38, 462 

Riverina District .38, 512 

Tullibigcal . 38, 466 

West Wyalong . . 38, 465 

Western District (Parkes Centre) .. 88, 459 

Farmers’ Field Days around Gunnedah. 

fill.]. 38, 823 

Field Experiments with Cereals (Wagga 

Experiment Farm). 38, 691 

hield Ex{er ments w th Mf ize (( raft on 

Kxi'^rment 'arm).38 H33 

Long and Short Fallowing . 38, 824 

Lneerne-growing Competition. 38, 664 

Prepare for the Crop . 38, 328 

Rice-growing Competition ~ 

Murrumbidgoe Irrigation Area (Yanco 

Centre), jlll] . 38,605 

Rotation and Rice-growing . 88, 600 

Rotation Trials at Trangie Experiment 

Farm, 1921-26 . 38, 666 

Tractor Farming. 88, 781 

Wheat-growing in the Parkes District... 88, 23 

Wheat-growing in the South-west and 

Riverina. [111.] . 88, 1, 136 

White Maize Competition . 88, 747 

Winter Green Fodder Crop Competi¬ 
tions— 


Lower North Coast. [111.] .38, 13 

Cutworms {Euroa radians), [See Insects, 

In j urious—iSpectyte. ] 

Cydia pomonella (Codling Moth). [5ee 
Insects, Injurious—Spectjfr.] 
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D 

Daotylis glomerata (Cocksfoot). [See 
Grasses—*9peci/?c.] 

Dactytopius tomentosus. [See Insects, 
Beneficial—/^peci/?c.] 

Dairy Cattle— 

A Cow Worth Bnying .88, 103 

An Experiment in Breeding for Pro¬ 
duction .88, 28 

Calf Rearing. [Tll.l . 88, 326 

Heavy Milk Production Requires a 

Robust Constitution . 88, 698 

How they Judge “ Good ” Cows .. 88, 166 
Improvement of Dairy Cattle in Irish 

Free State. 88, 729 

Milk Records and the Breeding of 

Dairy Cattle . 88, 680 

Perfect Your Cows by Testing and 

Selecting . 88, 875 

Record-producing Jersey (Wagga 

Gladys), [fli.l .■ -38,777,841 

Roughage for Dairy Cows . 38, 550 

Rules for Calf Feeding. 38, 642 

Silage as Feed for Daily Cows. 38, 262 

To obtain Maximum Milk Production... 38, 875 
Wagga G lady’s Record-making Pro¬ 
duction . 88, 841 

Wagga Gladys, the Record-maker. [Ill. j 88, 927 
Water for Dairy Cows. 88, 608 

Dairying- - 

Advantages of Herd Testing . 38, 346 

Autumn Top-dressing of Irrigable Pas- 

tiiro . 38, 834 

Better Pastures for Dairying Districts... 38, 842 
Breeding and Feeding Must go Hand in 

Hand . 38, 919 

Clean Milk Competitions . 38, 966 

Cleansing of Milking Machines.38, 34 

(’oacreto Reservoir and Drinking 

Trough. [Ill.] ... .. 38, 164 

Fodder Conservation an Essential ad¬ 
junct to Dairying. 38, 276 

Inland Dairying.38, 163 

Lucerne for the Inland Dairv Farmer. 

[111.]. ‘. 88, 601 

Market Good Crops through Good Cow's 88, 732 
Paspalum Renovation and Improved 

Canyirig Capacity. [Ill]. 88, 543 

Perfect your Cows by Testing and 

Selecting . 88, 876 

Roughage for Dairy Cows . 38 660 

Testing is the Only Guide to Production 88, 319 

The True Aim in Testing . 38, 335 

To obtain Maximum Milk Production... 88, 875 

Value of an Isolation Paddock.88 11 ^ 

Water for Dairy Cows ... ... 38, 608 1 

What Herd Testing Does . 38, 160 I 


PAGE. 

Dairying — continued. 

Winter Dairying on the Increase in 

U.S.A.88,922 

Why Cream Tests Vary.88, 22 

[/Sfce also Butter; Cheese; Dairy Cattle; 

Milk and Cream.] 

Dermestid Beetle (Trogoderma froggatti), 

[See Insects, Beneficial— 

Dicky Rice Weevil (Makuterpes phytoly* 
mus). [to Insects, Injurious— 

Specific.] 

Drainage- 

Improving Under-drainage . 38, 398 

Soil Drainage and Wheat Yields ... 88, 821 


E 

Eggs, [to Poultry.] 

Empire Marketing Board. [See Market¬ 
ing.] 

Environment. [.Sfee Genetics.] 

Erosion. Soil Erosion.] 


Euxoa radians (Cutworms), [to Insects, 
Injurious— Specific.] 


Experiment Farms and Stations— 

Bathurst Experiment Farm— 

Codling Moth Experiments 38, 552, 624, 

699, 861 

Field Trials with Oats, 1920-26 ... 88, 134 

Lamb-raising Trials, Season 1926 ... 88, 366 

Marketing Fat Lambs. 38, 29 

Coonamble Experiment Farm— 

Field Experiments with Wheat 

(Manurial Trials 1921-26). 88, 665 

Cowra Experiment Farm- 
Field Experiments with Wheat ... 38, 307 
Field Experiments with Winter 

Fodders 1926 88, 288 

Lamb-raising Trials.38, 814 

Marketing Fat Lambs.88, 29 

Pedigree Cereal Seed. [Ill.].88, 816 

Grafton Experiment Farm— 

Field Experiments with Maize ... 88, 833 
Field Experiments with Peanuts ... 88, 69 

Mercury-Phenol Compounds for 
Treating 66ed Maize . 88, 672 
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Experiment Farms and Stations— 

Hawkesbury Agricultural Collep— 

Egg-laying Teats—Twenty-fifth Year’s 


Besiilts. [Ill] . 88,407 

Farms Positions Sought for Students 805, 

Lamb-raising Trials . 38, 522 

Preservation of Whole Fruit with 

Sulphur Dioxide . 38, 873 

Queen Bees and Nuclei Colonies ... 38, 763 
Stomach Worms in Sheep, a New 

Drench for. [Ill].88, 51 

Summer School in Apiculture ... 38, 822 
Wagga Gladys, the Record Maker. 

[Di]. 88, 777,027 

Winter School for Farmers. 38, 358 

Trangie Experiment Farm— 

Field Experiments with Wlieat 
(Rotation Trials, 1921-25) ... 88, 666 

Field Experiments with Wheat, 1920 38, 143 
Wagga Expenment Farm— 

Field Experiments with Cereals ... 38, 591 
Wauchope Apiary— 

Queen Bees and Nuclei Colonies ... 38, 763 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm— 

Keeping Quality of Sweet Potatoes... 38, 68 

Sugar Cane Fertiliser Trial . 38, 949 

Yanco Experiment Farm— 

Autumn Top-dressing of Irrigable 

Pasture . 38, 834 

Cross Pollination of Prunes. 38, 598 

Dipping of Non-pitted Apricots tor 

Ih’ying . 38, 663 

Marketing Fat Lambs... .38, 29 

Top-dressed Pa.sture at Yanco ... 38, 262 


Extension Work. [>S'ee Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation, j 


F 

F.A.q. r-See Wheat] 

Fallowing. [See Cultivation and Cultural 
Methods.] 

Farmers* Experiment Plots— 

Broom Millet Trials, 1926-27— 

South-western District . 38, 677 

Upper North Coast . 38, 685 

Cabbage and Cauliflower Trials 

Hunter River. 38, 374, 522 

Cucumber Trials— 

Tumbi Umbi. [Ill]. 38, 70 

Effect of Summer Fodders on Subse¬ 
quent Wheat Yields (Western Dis¬ 
trict) . 88, 336 

Grass (Grazing) Trials— 

Miivale, Parkes, and Milbrulong. [III.] 38, 891 

Grass Trials (Winter)— 

Upper North Coast .38,317 

Onion Trials— 

Maitland and Dubbo. [Ill]’. 88, 546 


FAQB. 

Farmers’ Experiment ?lot%^ontinued. 

Maize (Grain) Trials— 

Gundagai . 38, 599 

Upper North Coast . 38, 923 

Maize (Green Fodder) Trials 1926-27— 

South Coast . 88, 775 

Peas, Garden— 

Kuirajong .88, 66 

Metropolitan District. ... 88,169 

Potato Trials, 1926-26^ 

Central-western District .88, 146 

Lower Hunter River. 38, 378 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas 

(Griffith Centre) . 88, 377 

Northern District . -38, 69, 901 

Upper North Coast District. 88, 380 

Pumpldn Trials— 

Maitland and Pokolbin. [Til] ... 38, 667 
Sorghum Trials. 1926-27— 

Northern District. [Ill] . 88, 930 

Upper North Coast . 38, 933 

Sweet Potato Trials— 

Metropolitan District. [Ill] ... 38, 859 
Tomato Trials— 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 

(Griffith ( Vnirc) . 38, 688 

Water Melon Trials— 

Penrith and Bolwarra. [Til] ... 88, 696 
Wheat and Oat Trials— 

Central-western District. [Ill.] ... 88, 289 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 

((inffiih Centre) . 38, 301 

Murrumbidgee Irrication Area (Yanco 

End). 38, 202 

North-western District . 38, 449 

Northern District. [HI] . 38, 443 

Rivorina . 38, 207 

South-western District. [Ill.] ... 38, 212 
Western District (Dubbo Centre). 

[Ill]. 38,217,362 

Western District (Parkes Centre) ... 88, 195 
Winter Green Fodder Trials, J926— 

Lower North Coast. [Ill] . 88, 239 

South Coast. [Ill] . 88, 246 

Upper North Coast ... ... 88, 31 


Farmyard Manure. [iS^ee Manures and 
Fertilisers.] 

Fat Lambs, [^'ee Sheep.] 

Feeding and Feeding Experiments— 

An Essential of Feeding ... ... 88, 900 

Comparative Grazing Trials on Top- 

dressed Pastures. [Ill] . 88, 891 

Errors in Feeding Chickens (Poultry 

Notes) . 38, 804 

Feeding Hens (Poultry Notes). 88, 877 

Fodder Crops for Sheep . 88, 607 

Rations for Ewes in I^mb ... 88, 720, 789 

Roughage for Dairy Cows . 38, 550 
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Feeding and Feeding Experiments—< 

PAGE. 

'ontinued. 

Sheep Require a Variety of Food 

... 38, 420 

Silage as Feed for Dairy Cows ... 

... 38,262 

Wheat for Sheep in Drought Time 

... 88, 480 

When Feeding Horses . 

... 38, 230 

Fences and Fencing— 

Concrete Fence Posts. [III.] ... 

... 38, 920 


Fertilisation. [See Botany.] 


Festuca (Various species). [.S^ce Grasses— 

Specific.] 

Field Peas— 

Agricultural Bureau Winter T\»dder 
Championship (Lower North Coast). 

[Til.]. 38,809 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Winter Green FfKldor Trials, 1920 
(Lower North (least). [111.) ... 38, 239 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1920 
(Upper North Coast) . 38, 31 

Flag Smut. [i9ee Wheat —and 
Pe,dfi.] 

Floating Water Grass {Olyceria fhHan,^). 

(Nee Grasses—*S’pcri/K:. J 

Fluke. [See HhQQp—Disemes and Pests.] 

Fodder Conservation, [»SVe Fodders and 
Foodstuil'a. J 

Fodder Trees, [See Fodders and Food- 
stuffs, j 

Fodders and Foodstuffs— 

Ariifiml Foods fur Pigs .. 38,919 

Essentials of Nutrition. ... 38, 482 

Fodder Conservation an Essential Ad¬ 
junct to Dairying. 38, 276 

Fodder Conser\’ation Competitions— 

Dubbo. 38,440 

Middle West (Jhampionship. 38, 429 

Murrumbidgee. 38, 440 

Narromine . 38, 437 

Parkos. 38, 432 

Fodder Conservation for Western Con¬ 
ditions . 38, 749 

Fodder Conservation for Wheat and 

Sheep Farmers. [Ill.] . 38, 359 

Fodder Trees . 38, 740 

Pasture Improvement and Fodd(‘r Con¬ 
servation .38, 34 

Rations for Ewes in Lamb ... 38, 720, 789 
Sheep Require a Variety of Food ... 38, 420 

Silage from Spoilt Hay. 38, 820 

Straw as Conserved Fodder . 38, 468 

Wheat for Sheep in Drought Time ... 38, 480 

When Buying Concentrates . 38, 674 

[/S’ee also Hay and Haymaking; Silos and 
Silage.J 


PAGE. 

FoUage Baits. [See Fungicides, Insecti¬ 
cides, Spraying, ftc.) 

Forage Plants and Soiling Crops— 

Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 


Championship (Lower North Coast), 

[lU.]. 38,809 

An Additional Value of Green Feed ... 88, 678 
Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Maize Green Fodder Trials (South 

Coast), 1926-27 . 88, 775 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 

(Lower North Coast). [Dl*] ... 88, 239 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 

(South Coast). [111.] . 38, 246 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 

(Upper North Coast) .38, 31 

Field Experiments— 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Winter 

Fodders) . 38, 288 

Fodder Crops for Sheep. 38, 007 

Oats as Staple Sheep Feed . 38, 228 

Sheep's Burnett and Paspalura Renova¬ 
tion . 38, 845 

Use Suitable Varieties for Fat Lambs.. 38, 808 
Wmter Green Fodder Crop Competi¬ 
tions— 

Lower North Coast, llll.j . 8S, 13 

[Nee also Names of (’rops.] 


Forestry and Timber- 

Farm Forestry. I Ill.) .. 38, 73.3,835,909 

Form Forestry Questionnaire. 38, 657 

Nursery Practice, [111.).38,914 

Prote<'tion of Trees from Wood Rot. 

[111.]. 38,721 

Shade and Shelter Trees ... .. 38, 238,739 

Timber and Fuel Shortage . 88, 660 

Tree Plantations or Woodlots. 88, 742 

Tree Planting .88, 911 

Windbreaks ami Shelter Belts ... 38 659, 735 

- Dtsemes and Pf’sts - 

“ Forest Inhects and Tiinbiu’ liorers ” 

(Reviev) . 88, 832 

Wood Borers—Powdiu Post and Fur¬ 
niture Beetles. [Ill.] . 88, 686 


Fruit Drying- 

Dipping of Non-})ittftd Apricots for 

Drying . 88, 663 

Drying Apricots (Orchard Notes) ... 88, 959 

Drying the Sultana .88, 17C , 

Handling Prunes m a Californian Pack¬ 
ing Mouse . 38, 953 


Fruit Fly. [See Insects, Injurious.] 
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Fruit Preserving— 

Preservation of Whole Fruit with Sul¬ 
phur Dioxide . 88, 873 

Fruit Trees— 

Central Wire Bracing for Fruit Trees. 

[III.]. 88,495 

—'--•Diseases and Pests — 

Protection of Trees from Wood Hot. 

[111.1 . 88, 721 

Fruit-growing— 

Australian Canned Fniit on English 

Markets . 88, 277 

Californian Methods of Handling and 

Marketing Fruit .38, 717 

Central Wire Bracing for Fruit Trees. 

[Ill]. 88, 495 

Common Storage of Fruit (Orchard 

Notes) .88, 183 

Co-operative Fruit Packing Houses. 

[Ill]. 88, 667, 632 

Cull Out Unprofitable Trees . 88, 631 

Distribution of Australian Canned 

Fruits in the United Kingdom ... 38, 280 

Grading of Fruit. 38, 480 

Home-made Device for Holding Fruit 

Wrappers. [Ill] .38, 715 

Imports and Idxports of Fruit 38, 320, 578. 723, 

938 

Marketing Culls Does Not Pay. 38, 602 

Non-setting of Fruit . 88, 428 

Orchard Notes 38, 89, 181, 275, 350, 426, 603, 
579, 655, 730, 806, 881, 967 

Pruning (Orchard Notes) . 38, 603 

Study the Buyer’s Hoquiroraents ... 38, ’42 
Thinning Fiuii (Orchard Notes) ... 38, 958 

Varieties for Cross Pollination. 88, 078 

[/S'ec also Fruit Drying; Fruit Preserving; 

Grafting and Budding; Names of 
Fruits.] 


PAOU. 

fungicides and Inseetloides, Spraying, 
Fumigation, 

Analysis of Lead Arsenates of Various 

Brands . 88, 945 

Codling Moth Spraying Experiments 88,662,624, 

699 

Control of Fruit Fly—Experiments with 

Poison Foliage Bait.88, 710 

Copper Carbonate Prevents Weevil 

Infestation. 88, 689 

Field Experiments with Cereals (Wagga 

Experiment Farm). 88, 696 

Fumigation of Citrus Trees .88, 77 

Mercury-Phenol Compounds for Treating 

Seed Maize. 88, 672 

Sheets for Fumigating Citrus Trees ... 38, 944 

Furniture Beetle (Anobium domesUcum) 

[«J?ce Insects, Injurious— Specific.] 

Fusarium sp. [See Pvaigi—Specific.] 


G 

Genetics— 

Effect of Environment. 38, 649 

Herd or Strain Improvement .38, 610 

Milk Records and the Briseding of Dairy 

Cattle. 38, 580 

Value of a Pedigree . 38, 656 

Giant Fescue Grass {Festara arundinacea). 

[<S’ee Grasses— Specific.] 

Giant Panic Grass (Pauicvjn anUdotak). 

[iS'ec Grasses--Npeci/ic J 

Gibberella spp. [^ce Fun^Spedfic.] 


Fumigation. [See Fungicides, Insecti¬ 
cides, Spraying, &(■. 1 


Gioeosporium lunatum. [.SVe Fungi—Npe- 
cific.] 


Fungi— 

-- Specific — 

Cephalothecium «]>. . 38, 253 

Fnsarivm spp.38, 39 

Oibberella spp.38, 34 

Gloeosporivm hmtvM . 38, 388 

Mar 8 S 07 iwa panattoniana (Anthracnose 

of lettuce). [Ill]. 38, 487 

Marssonina perforaris (Anthracnose of 

lettuce) . 38, 487 

Phoma 8p. . 88, 263 

Rhizoctonia sp. 88, 263 

Thielavia basicola (Black Root Rot of 

Tobacco). [Ill.] . 38,523 


Glyceria fluitans (Floating Water Grass). 

[<S’cc Grasses— Specific.] 

Grafting and Budding- 

Strap Grafting. [lU.]. 88, 338 

Grafton Experiment Farm. [See Experi- 
ment Farms and Stations.] 

Grain Weevil {Calandra oryzae). [/See 
Insects, Injurious— Specific,] 

Grapes. [jSec Viticulture.] 
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Grasses and Pastures— 

Autumn Top-dressing of Irrigable Pas¬ 
tures .. ' . 88, 834 

Better Pastures for Dairying Districts... 88, 842 
Comparative Graying Trials on Top- 

dressed Pasture. [Til.] . 88, 891 

Farmers' Experiment Plots— 

Upper ISJortn Coast (Winter Grass 

Trials) .38, 317 

“Grass Land. Its Management and 

Improvement ” (Review) ... 88, 890 

Kikuyu (Jrass on ihe North COiast ... 88, 664 
Paspalum Renovation and Improved 

Carrying (^apaeity. [111.). 38, 643 

Pasture Ijuprovement and Fodder Cou¬ 
se rvahou .88, 35 

Pasture Improvement and the Export 

litimb Trade . 88, 762 

♦Superpliosphate for Top Dressing ... 38,764 

Top-dressed l^nsture at Yanco. 38, 262 

Top-dres.siug Old Cultivated Land ... 88, 829 

Value ot Top-dressing . 38, 287 

When to Stiw (Jmsses . 88, 250 


- Sped hr — 

deeau e/u/e<r (Tall Oat Grass) ... 38, 317, 844 

UiimuM larruM'f /Awidoss Brome Glass) 38, 262 

uniitloidi'o (Prairie rass). 38, 844 

(('oeksfoot). 38, 844 

Foilaca nnuabnacHi (Giant Foseue Gras.s) 38, 317 
— cliihof (Tall Fes< ue Grass) , ... 38, S4i 

Olyrena jlu\lall^ (Floatmu Water Grass) 38, 846 
X/o/ia/a f Italian Rye Grass) ... 38,812 
pt'ienne (IVti'iinia! Rye Grass)... 38, 844 
-ri(p'luut var Hlndam (Wimmera 

Rve Grass) . 38, 37,317,844 

Lotu^ rnapfr 38, 845 

PnnHuhi nn*tloinft‘ (Giant Panic Grass) 88, 37 

- innlidun Mkira Grass) . 38, 846 

- prohiliim (Coiildh Grass) ... ... 38, 37 

Pa»paLum rmnprr^'iutn (Carpet (4iass) ... 38, 846 

- dilatatum 'i’lispaliim) ... 88, 643, 843 

(Kikuyu Grass) 38, 847 
Pluilar^s bulboAU (roowoornha (Canary 

Gra^s) ... , 38.30,262,317, 844 

8 he(lon<>rii,<t llookcnanas (Hooker’s 

Fescue) . 88, 844 


H 

Haemonchus contortus (Sheep Stomach 
Worm). [See Sheep— Diseases and 
Pests.] 

Hawkesbory Agricultural College. [See 
Experiment Farms and Stations.] 

Hay and Haymaking— 

Fodder Conservation for Western Con¬ 
ditions . 

How Clarence River Farmers Cover 

Lucerne Haystacks. [111.]. 

Pressed Hay . 

Silage from Spoilt Hay. 

Herd Testing. [/See Dairying.] 

Honey. [/5ee Bees.] 

Hooker’s Fescue (Schedononts Bookeu 
ianus). [/Sec Grasses— Specific.] 

Horses™ 

Reserve Power of the Horse . 

When Feeding Horses. 

- Diseases and Pests — 

“ Common Colics of the Horse ” 
(Review) . 

Hume Weir. [See Irrigation.] 


I 

Infectious Diseases. [See Veterinary 
Science and Practice.] 

Insecticides. [/Sfee Fungicides, Insecticides, 
Spraying, &c.] 


Grating. leeding aud Feeding Ex- 
{lenmeiils. I 

Green Feed. Forage Plants and 

Soiling Crops.] 

Green Lace wing [Chrympi sp.). [to 

Insects Beiietiuial— Specific.] 

Gum Succory iChondrdla jwicea). [to 
VilmU—Specific .) 

Gypsum ~ 

Wheat. Gypsum and .88) 5 


Insects, Beneficial- 

Control of Prickly Pear by Natural 

Enemies . 

Insects of Australia and New Zealand ” 

(Review) . 

“ Insects of Western North America ’* 

(Review) . 

- Specific — 

Cactoblastis cactorum . 

Carphurus sp. (Soldier Beetle). 

Ckelinidea tabulala . 

Chrysopa sp. (Green Laoewing). 

Coccus indicus . 

Dactylopius tomentosus . 

Indomyrex detectus (Common Mound 
Ant). 


xi 

PAGE, 


38, 749 

38 ) 12 
38) 362 
38) 820 


38) 694 
38) 230 


88) 425 


38) 385 
38) 166 
38) 809 

88) 387 
33) 871 
88, 387 
38) 871 
88) 386 
38) 386 

88, 871 
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Inseets, Beneficial—coiiemueti. 

—Specific {rorUtnued\— 

MelUara junctohneella . 

Memorista flavidminial is . 

Parasierola sp. Kieflfcr. 

Stomatoceras pomnndlm . 

Teirarhynchus (Red Spider). 

Trichog^r:mma y J uslmlicnm . 

Trogodcrma frogfgfaWi (Derraestid Be(^tle) 


PAGE. 


88, 380 
38, 387 
88, 870 
88, 870 
38, 387 
88, 870 
38, 871 


Insects. Injurious—) 

Codling Moth {Cydia pomonella) 88 , 551, 024, 099, 

SOI 

Codling Moth (Orchard Notes).38, (M> 

Control of Fruit Fly .38, 710 

Controlling Codling Moth in U.S.A. ... 38, 724 
Copper Carbonate Prevents Weevil 

Infestation. 38,589 

Damage to Potatoes on the North Coast 38, 380 
Dicky Rico Woevil {Mahnierpes (Prosay- 

ieus) phytolymus). [111.) . 38, 791 

Field Methods of Minimising Woevil 

Damage to Maize. 38, 307 

Forest Insects and Timber Borers ” 

(Review) . 38, 832 

Insects of Australia and Now Zealand ” 

(Review) .38, lOG 

Insects of Wcst(n’n North Amerii-a ” 

(Roviow) . 38, 809 

Thrips, Control of . 385 349 

Wood Borers—Powder Post and Furni¬ 
ture Beetles. [Ill. I . 38,080 

- Specific — 

Anobium domestkum (Furniture Beetle). 

[III.]. 38, 080 

Oalandra oryzae (Grain Weevil). [III. J 38, 257 

CeratUis capitata (Mediterranean Fruit 

Fly).38, 710 

Chaetodacus tryoni ((Juoensland Fruit 

Fly) ... '.38, 710 

Cryptolaemvs moiDilrouzicri (Native 

Lady-bird).38, .387 

Oydia pomoadla (Codling Moth) 38, 90, 551, 024, 

721, 801 

Eitxoa radians (Cutworm.s) . 38, 380 

Lyctus brunveas (Powder Post Beetle). 

[Ill.j. 38, 080 

Maleuterpe,s {Prosaykas) phytolymus 

(Dicky Rice Weevil). [Ill] ‘ ... 38,791 

Nysins viuifor (Ruthorgleii Bug) ... 38, 380 

Phytometra ckilcytes . 38, 380 

Prosaykus {Makuierpes) phytolymus . 

(Dicky Rice Weevil). [Ill] ... 38, 791 
Sitotroya cerealella (Angoumois Grain 

Moth). [Ill]' . 38,259 


Irrigation 

Autumn Top-dressing of Irrigable 

Pasture . 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Potato Trials, 1920—(Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas—Griffith Centre) 
Tomato Fertiliser Trials at Griffith... 
Wheat, Oat, and Barley Experiments 
(Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas— 

Griffith Centre) . 

Wheat, Oat, and Barley Experiments 
(Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas— 

• Yanco End). 

New South Wales and the Hume Weir... 
Percolation of Water in Soils and its 
Relation to Irrigation. [Ill] 

Points an Irrigating Lucerne . 

Rice-growing Competition— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area (Ynneo 
Centre). [Ill.) . 

Italian Rye Grass [Lolium italicum). [>v« 
Grasse.s —Specific, \ 


j 

Junior Farmers* Club, [iS'er Agricultural 
Education. ] 


K 


Kikuyu Grass {Penmseium cbuaivstinufn). 
[iSVr Grasses —Specific,] 


L 

Lambs. [A'ce Sheep.] 

Land Tenure- 

Agricultural Tenancies in England 
(Review) . 

Lead Arsenate. [*SVe Fungicides, Tnscoti. 
eides, &C.J 


Legumes- - 

Nitrogen Fixat ion by Legumes... 


Insurance. [See Agricultural Economics. | 

Iridomyrex detectus (Common Mound Ant). 

[iSer Insects, Beneficial— Specific.] 


Lettuce— 

—^Diseases and Pests — 
Anthracnose of Lettuce. [Ill] 

licks, [^ce Sheep.] 


P AGl 

88, 834 

88, 377 
88 , 688 

38, 301 

38, 202 
38, 310 

38, 389 
38, 142 

38, 505 


38, 304 

38, 584 

38, 487 
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Lightnii^ Rods. [See Agricultural En¬ 
gineering, &o.] 

Liver Fluke. [See Sheep—Dimsea and 
Pests.] 


Live Stock— 

(Carriage of Stud Stock.38, 190 

Shade and Shelter (important to Stock- 

owners) .38, 238 

To Safeguard Farm Sto<'k . 38, 250 

V’alue of a Pedigree . 38, 550 


—^—Disease and PesU — 

[^Sfee Veterinary Science and Practice.] 

LoUum (Various species). [iSe#-, Grasses— 

Specific.] 

Lotus major. fiSec Grasses— Specific.] 

Lucerne— 

“ Alfalfa-growing in the United Stal-es 

and Canada ” (Heview) ... . 38,518 

How Clarence lliver Farmers Cover 


Luci'riic Haystacks. [Ul.1.38, 12 

Lucerne for the Inland Dairy Fanner. 

11 ll]. ■.38, GUI 

Tmecrnc-growing (Competition ... .. 38, (»G4 

Pasture Improvement and FcKlder Con¬ 
servation . . ... 38, 35 

Points in Irrigating Lucerne .38, 142 

Silage from Spoilt Hay.38, tS20 

Value of Lucerne on (Coastal I)au*y 

Farms . 38, 850 

Will it Grow Lucerne ?. 38, 337 


Lyctus brunneus (Powder Post HcetK*). 
Insects, Injurious— Speefic.] 


M 


Maize— 

Champioiisliip Field Mai/c Competi¬ 
tions - 

Northern Tableland. 

South Coast . 

Farmers’ Ex^K^rimont Plots-- 

Gimdagai . 

Upper North (joast . 

South Coast (Green Fodder Trials) 
Field Experiments— 

Grafton Experiment Farm . 

Golden Superb Seed Maize Contest ... 
Hawkosbury Kivor Maize Yield Contest 

Hickory King Maize Contest . 

Mercury-Phenol Compounds for Treating 

Seed Maize. 

Origin of Red Hogan Maize . 


38, 583 
38, 581 

38, 599 
38, 923 
38, 775 

38, 833 
38, 7G9 
38, 748 
38, 675 

38, 672 
38, 598 


PAGE. 

continued. 

Seed Maize Contests, 1926-27— 

Central Coast. 38, 766 

Golden Superb . 38, 769 

Hawkoshury River . 88, 748 

Macleay River. 88, 766 

Manning River . 88, 770 

Mt. George . 88, 773 

Storage of Maize in Cua.stal Districts. 

W . 38, 255, 367 

Utilisation of Maize Malks . 38, 880 

White Maize Compel ition . 38, 747 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Field Methods of Minimising WWvil 


Damage to Maize 

. 88, 367 

Root, Stalk, and Ear 

Kot DkeaseB of 

Maize. [III.] ... 

. 38, 39 

- ‘Varieties — 


Fitzroy . 

. . 38, 705, 707, 774, 924 

Funk’s Yellow Dent 

. 38,699 

Golden Beauty ... 

. 88, 708 

Golden Superb ... 

. 88, 709 

Heinpel . 

. 38, 000, 924 

Hickory King 

. 38, 67.5 

JewelFs Star 

. 88,600 

Large Red Hogan 

. 88, 77] 

Learning. 

. 38, 774, 924 

Manning Pride ... 

. 88, 707 

Meadow bank 

. 38, 600 

Pride of Hawkesbury 

. 38, 771, 774 

Red Hogan 

. 38, 698 

Ulmarra Whiteiiap 

. 38, 924 

Yellow Hogan 

38, 748. 709, 924 


Maleuterpes (Prosayleus) phytolymus (Dicky 
Rice Weevil). [*Vec Tnsocts, Inl 
jurious— aS^P^ci/iV.) 


Manures and Fertilisers - 

Ailditional Values of Farmyard Manure 38, 808 
Autumn Top-drossmg of Irrigable 

i'asture .' ... 38, 834 

Citrus Production, Maiiurial and Fer¬ 
tiliser, Practice in. 38, 263 

Comparative Grazing Trials on Top- 

dressed r^astiiro. [Ill.] . 38 , ggi 

i)epartmeiitaI Fertiliser Mix 1 u res .,. 38, 607 

I)o Fertilisers Impoverish the Soil ? ... 38, 2(i8 
Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Broom Millet. 38, 677, 685 

Cabbage and (-auliflower ... 38, 374, 522 

Cucumbers . 38 707 

Maize . 33 ,' 775 ^ 923 

. 38, 546 

Peas, Garden. 38, 66, 169 

Potatoes ... 38, 59, 146, 378, 380, 901 

Pumpkins . 38, 567 

Sorghum . 33 , 930 ,933 

Sweet Potatoes .^,869 

Tomatoes . 88, 688 
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Manures and Fertilisers---«oa<iW.(i. 

Farmers* Experiment Plots —rmtinued. 

Wheat and Oats 88, 195, 202, 207. 212, 217, 
289, 301, 443 


Winter Grass Trials.88, 317 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 88, 31, 239 
Farmers’ Field Days around Gunnedali. 

[III.]. 88, 823 

Field Exi)eriments with Cereals (Wagga 

Experiment Farm). 38, 593 

Field Experiments with Wheat 

(Coonamble Experiment Farm) ... 38, 665 
Increasing the Yield of Citrus Trees ... 88, 645 
Manuring Citrus Trees for Crop and 

Vigour . 38, 566 

Paspalum Manurial Trials . 38, 846 

Pasture Improvement and Fodder Con¬ 
servation .38, 36 

Phosphates from Nauru and Ocean 

Islands . 88, 956 

Street Sweepings as Manure . 38, 697 

Sugar Cano Fertiliser Trial . 38, 949 

Superphosphate for Top-dressing ... 38, 764 

Superphosphate for Wheat .38, 2 

To Get the Most from Fertilisers ... 38,170 

Top-dressed Pasture at Yanoo. 38, 262 

Top-dressing Old Cultivated Land ... 38, 829 

Top-dressing, The Value of . 38, 287 

Top-dressing Winter Grasses and Clovers 38, 843 

Unit Value of Fertilising Materials ... 38, 814 

Value of Top-dressing Pasture with 

Superphosphate .38, 37 

Wheat, Fertilisers for .38, 2 


Marketing— 

Australian Products in Overseas Markets 88, 186, 

277 

California Citrus Exchange . 38, 491 

Californian Methods of Handling aud 

Marketing Fniit .38, 717 

Export of Spring Chickens. |I11.] ... 38, 88 

Imports and Exports of Fruit 38, 320, 578, 723, 

938 

Market Good Crops through Good Cows 38, 732 
Market Reports and the Possibility of 

Improvement .88, 366 

Marketing Culls Docs Not Pay. 38, 602 

Marketing Empire Produce . 88, 883 

Marketing of Primary Products Act, 

1907 . 38, 686 

Marketing Poultry Products (Poultry 

Notes) . 88, 421 

Milk, Marketing of .36, 670 

Requirements of the Pig Market ... 38, 539 
Study the Buyers’ Requirements ... 38, 542 
Type of Pig for the British Market ... 38, 641 
What is the Empire Marketing Board ? 88, 752 
^ Wheat Grading ... 88, 885 

i Marssonina (Various species). [iS> Fungi 
’^Specific.] 


PAGE* 

Meat— 

Australian Products in Overseas Markets 38, 185 

Medics, Trefoils and Crowfoots— 

Buirless Trefoil at Yonco . 88, 262 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly {Ceratitis capUata), 

[^’ee Insects, Injurious—/Specific.] 

Melitara juncto-lineella. [/9ee Insects, Be¬ 
neficial— Specific,] 

Melons— 


Trials with Water Melons. jUl] 

... 38, 696 

—Wakrmlon Varietica— 


Alabama Sweet. 

... 38, 698 

Improved Eleokley Sweet 

. . 38, 698 

Irisn Grey . 

... 38, 698 

Mammoth Ironclad . 

... 88, 697 

Rattlesnake . 

... 88.697 

Thorman’s Grey. 

.. 38, 697 


Memorlsta flavldissimalls. [See Insects, 
Beneficial -Specific,] 


Mercury-Phenol Compounds. [See Fungi- 
cidos, Insecticides, &c.J 


Mice. [See Agricultural Pests.] 


Milk and Cream- 

“ Care and Haridliug of Milk ” (Reviov^) 88, 366 

Care of Milk and Cream. 38, 861 

Clean Milk Competitions ... . 38, 966 

Cream Flavours.38, 155 

Drink More Milk. 88, 320 

Marketing of Milk . 38, 570 

Method of Increasing Milk Consumption 

in U.S.A. 38, 725 

“ Testing Milk and its Products ” 

(Review) .38, 133 

To Obtain Maximum Milk Production... 38, 875 

Why Cream Tests Vary .38, 22 


Milk Records. \See Daily Cattle.] 


Milking Machines. [jS'ee Agricultural En¬ 
gineering, Maohineiy, Ac.] 


Mound Ant [jjridxmyrcx detectus), [See 
Insects, Beneficial—iSpccij^.J 


Mutton* [See Sheep.] 
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N 

Naked Weed (OkmdriUa juncea). 
WeeAs-Specijic,] 

Native Lady-kM {Cryptolaemus mountrou- 
zieri). \See Insects Injurious— 

Specijic.] 

Nauru Island. [See Manures and Fer¬ 
tilisers.] 

Nitrogen— 

Fallowing and Nitrification . 38, 884 

Manuring Citrus Trees for Crop and 

Vigour . 38, 666 

Nitrogen Fixation by Legumes. 38, 684 

Soil Ventilation and the Nitrogen 

Supply . 38, 608 

Nuelei Colonies. [See Boos.] 

Nysius vinitor (Hutherglen Bug). [See 
InseotR. Inj uri ouS'--/S'pec ific.] 


0 

Oats— 


Agi’icultural Biinsau Winter Fodder 
('Jhampionship (Lower North (’oast). 


llll-l. 

38, 809 

Essentials in Oat-growing . 

38, 225 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 


Central-western District. [Ill] 

38, 289 

North-western District . 

38, 449 

Northern District. [Ill.] . 

38, 443 

Kiverina . 

38, 207 

Western District (Dubbo Centro). 



[TIL]. 38, 217,352 

W^estern District (Parkes Centre) ... 88, 195 
Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 


(Lower North Coast). [Ill.] ... 38, 2,39 
Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 

(South Coast), [lll.j . 38,246 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 

(Uptier North Coast) .38, 31 

Farmers’ Field Days Around Gunnedah. 

fill]. 38, 823 

Field Experiments— 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, 1920-25 38, 134 
Cowra Exjieriment Farm (Winter 


Fodders) . 

38, 

288 

Wagga Experiment Farm . 

38, 

691 

Fodder Conservation for Western Con¬ 



ditions . 

88, 

760 

Fodder Crops for Sheep. 

88, 

607 

Gidgee Oats, The Characteristics of ... 

88, 

328 

Oat Silos. [Ill.]. 

38, 

360 

Pedigree Cereal Seed—Method of Pro¬ 



duction. [111.] . 

88, 

816 


PAGE. 

Oats— conlinited. 

Rotation Trials at Trangie Experiment 

Farm, 1921-25 . 88, 666 

Use Suitable Varieties for Fat Lambs ... 38} 808 

Value of Oats .88} 367 

Varieties Recommended for Different 

Districts .38} 111 

- Varieties — 

Algerian. 38, 33,134,226 

Belar . 38, 211, 242 

Buddah . 38, 211, 247 

Fulghum. 38, 300 

Gidgee . 38, 328 

Guyra . 38, 134,226,242 

Lachlan . 38,134,211,226,242 

Mu^a ... 38, 33, 211, 226, 242, 247, 288, 300 

Myall . 88, 211, 242 

Ruakura.38, 134 

Sunrise ... 88, 33, 134, 211, 226, 242, 288 

Ocean Island. [See Manures and Fer- 
tihsers. ] 


Onions— 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Maitland and Dubbo. [111.]. 38, 646 

Onion-growing on the Tablolaiids ... 88, 180 

-- Varieties— 

Early Barletta . 38, 660 

Early Globe .38,180 

Hunter River Early Brown Spanish 38, 180, 646, 

660 

Odourless. 38, 660 


Opuntia spp. (Prickly Pear). [See Prickly 
Pear.] 


P 

Packing Houses. [See Fruit-growing.] 

Panicum (Various species). [iSec Grasses 
— Specijic.] 

Para Grass [Panicum. mviicum). [»S?ee 
Specijic. | 

Parasierola sp. [See Insects, Beneficial— 

/Sipcct^c.] 

Parasites, Internal— 

A Method of Drenching Sheep for Fluke 38| 880 

How Worms Roinfesi Pigs .38, 68 

Stomach Worms in Slieep, A Now Drench 

for. [Ill.] .88, 51 

Treatment of Liver Fluke in Sheep ... 38, 519 

Paspalum (Various speeicvs). [/SV.e Grasses 
— S'pecijic.] 
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Pasture Improvement. [See Grasses and 
Pastures.] 

Pea Sickness (Boot Rot). [See I’eas, 

Garden —Diseases and Pests.] 

Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot- 

Dipping of Non-pitted Apricots for 

Drying . 38, 663 

Drying Apricots (Orchard Notes) ... 38, 959 
To Cross-pollinate J. H. Halo Peach 

(Orchard Notes) . 38, 732 


- Diseases and PeatS'— 


Control of Fruit Fly . 

38, 710 

Peanuts— 


Field Experiments— 


Grafton Experiment Farm. 

38, 09 

- Varieties — 


Java . 

38, 71 

White Spanish . 

38, 71 

Peas, Garden- 


Advantages of Locally-grown Pea Seed 

38, 249 

Defective Germination in Peas. 

88, 261 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 


Kurrajong . 

38, 6.5 

Metropolitan Di.striot. 

38, 169 

- Diseases and Pests — 


Defective Germination of Peas 

38, 251 

Root rot. 

38, 65 

- Varieties — 


American Wonder . 

38, 251 

Greenfeast. 38, 

249, 251 

Little Marvel . 

38, 252 

Witham Wonder. 

38, 261 


“Pedigree” Seed. [/See Seeds and Seed 
Testing.] 

Ipennisetum clandestinum (Kikuyu Grass). 

[6'cc Grasses—ASpeci/rV.] 

^erennial Rye Grass {Lolimi pemute). 
[aScc (Jrasses—/?/>ec?/ic.] 

’halaris hulbosa (Toowoomba Canary 
. Grass). [See Specific.] 

'homa sp. [See Tmgi--Specific.] 

I'hosphates. [a-SVc Manures and Fer¬ 
tilisers.] 

^tometra chalcytes, [te Tusects, In¬ 
jurious— Specific.] 


PAGE. 

Pigs- 

A Pig-raising Competition .88, 611 

Artificial Foods for Pigs.38, 919 

Australian Products in Overseas Markets 88, 185 

Foodstuffs for Pigs . 38, 483 

Live and Dead Weight of Pigs. 88, 908 

Pedigree Pig Pri(!C8 . 88, 948 

“ Pig Breeders’ Annual, 1927-28 ” 

(Review) . 38, 908 

Requirements of the Market . 38, 639 

To Improve the Strain of Pigs. 38, 943 

What the British Consumer Likes ... 38, 541 

Why Not More Pigs ? . 88, 481, 638 

- Diseases and 

ITow Worms Roinfest Pigs .88, 68 

Why Pneumonia is Prevalent Among 

Pigs.38, 49 

Plant Breeding- 

Pedigree Cereal Seed. [T11.J .38,815 

“The Harvest of Years ” (Review) ... 38, 608 
Value of Wheat Breeding to Canada ... 38, 674 

Plum and Prune— 

Australian Prunes on the English 

Market .38, 191 

Cross Pollination of Prunes . 38, 698 

Handling Prunes in a Californian Pack¬ 
ing House . 38, 935 

Is President Plum Self-sterile/''.38, 164 

Preservation of Whole Fruit with Sul- 

phur Dioxide . 38, 873 


Pneumonia. IaVcc Pigs—Dh9m.9c.s and 
Pests,] 

Poison Baits for Fruit Flies. Fungi- 

cides, InscetK’ides, Spraying, &c;.] 

Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

Poisonous Plants and iSheep . 38, 406 

Pollination, [^v^i Fruit-growing.] 

Pork. [See Pigs.] 

Potatoes- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Central-western District .38, 146 

Lower Hunter River. 38, 378 

Murrumhidgee Irrigation Areas 

(Griffith Centre) . 88, 377 

Northern District . 38,69,901 

Upper North Coast District. 88, 380 

Storage of Seed Potatoes . 88, 698 

••“^Diseases and Pests — 

Insects Damaging Potatoes on the North 

Coast . 88. 380 
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Potatoes—continued. 
—Varietm — 

FAQK. 

Batlow Redsnooth 

. 38, 380, 382 

Carman No, 1 

. 88, 382 

Coronation 

. 38,907 

Early Manhattan 

. 88, 378, 382 

Early Rose 

Elliott’s Pink Eye 

. 88, 378 

.88, 150 

Factor . 

... 38, 60, 150,382,905 

Gold Coin. 

.88, 59 

Great Scott 

. 38, 60 

Grover . 

. 38, 907 

Kerr’s Pink 

. 38, 69, 907 

Northern Star 

.38, 60 

Queen of the Valley 

. 38, 60, 906 

Satisfaction 

. 38, 60, 906 

S<!ott’8 Satisfaction 

.38, 60 

Surprise . 

. 38, 60 

Symington 

38, 60, 150, 906 


Poterium sanguisorba (Sheep’s Burnett). 
[jSee Forage J^lants and Soiling 
Crops.] 


Poultry— 

Brooding (’hiekcris ... 38, 651 [Til.], 727 

Ecoiioitii<‘ BoHition of the Poultry 

Industry (Poultry Notes).38, 5(K) 

Egg-laying I’ests at Hawkesbury Agri- 

eultiiral College. ] Ill.] . 38, 407 

Errors in Feeding (Idekens (Poultry 

Notes) . 38, 804 

Export and (kild Storage of Eggs 

(Poultry Notes) .38, 423 

Export ot Spring (’hiekcns (Poultry 

Note.s). [Till .38, 88 

Factors in Ilandling Eggs (Poultry 

Notes) ..‘.38, 576 

FVediiJg Hens (Poultry Notes). 38, 877 

Flock Matings ( Poultry Notes) ... 38, 348 

^ Handling Eggs on the Farm (Poultry 

Notes) . 38, 422 

Making up tlie Breeding Pens (Poultry 

Notes) . 38, 346 

Poultry Notes 38, 8.5 \Ull 176, 271, 346, 421, 
5(K), 573, 651 (lll.i, 726, 801 [lll.J, 877, 951 
Preserving Eggs in kSilieale of Soda ... 38, 184 

Quality of Eggs (Poultry Notes) ... 38, 573 
lieviiw of the Indiisiry since 1913 

(Poultry Notes) . 38, 951 

Second Stage of Bearing (Poultry 

Notes). [111.] 38,801 

Selection of Breeding Stock (Poultry 

Notes) .38, 271 

Teaching Chickens to Roost (Poultry 

Notes). [lU.] . 38, 802 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Rod Mite (Poultry Notes) ... , ... 38,179 

(» 

Powder Post Beetle (Lyctus brunneus). 

\8ee Insects, Injurious— Sveeiiic.^ 


FAGS. 

Prairie Grass (Bromua midloides). [See 
Grasses— Specific.] 

Prickly Pear— 

Prickly Pear; Botanical Description, 

&c. 38, 311, 383 

Prosayleus (Maleuterpes) phytolymus 

(Dicky Rice Weevil). [See Insects, 
injurious— Specific,] 

Pumpkins, Marrows, Squashes &c.— 

Favourable Reports on the Banana 

Squash .88, 756 

Pumpkins in New South Wales. [111.]... 88, 667 

- Varieties- - 

Crown . 38, 667 

Triangle. 38, 667 

Pure Seed. [‘S’ee Seeds and Seed Testing.] 


Q 

Queen Bees, [^ee Bees.] 

Queensland Fruit Ply (CJmtodacus tryoni). 

[See Insects, Specific.] 

Quince” ~ 

■- Diseases and Pests — 

Burr-knot or Stem-tumour of Quince 

and Apple Trees. [Ill] . 38, 941 


R 

Rabbits— 

Rabbit Destniction . 38, 497 

Rainfall. [See Meteorology.] 

Red Mite. [i8ce Poultry—Dmnses and 
Pests.] 

Red Spider {TetrarhyvehuH sp.). [Nec 
Insects, Beneficial— Specific,] 

Rhizoctonia sp. ISee Enngi~jS’;jf>ci//r.] 

Rice— 

Rico-growing Competition— 

Murrurabidgee Irrigation Area (Yanco 

Centre). [Til] . 88, 506 

Rotation and Rice-growing . 38, 600 

- Varieties — 

Caloro . 38, 506 

Colusa . 88. 606 
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PAGIS. 

Root Rot. [See Peas, Garden—Dweoow 
and Pests.] 

Root Rot of Tobacco {Thidavia boHcola). 

[See Tobacco—diseases and Pests.] 

Rotation of Crops. [;6f6e Cultivation and 
Cultural Methods.] 

Roughage. [-Sfee Fodders and Foodstuffs.] 

Rutherglen Bug {Nysius vinitnr). [See 
Insects, Injurious—iS^pect)?c.] 

Rye— 

B^armers’ Experiment Plots— 

Winter Green B'odder Trials, 1926 
(Lower North Coast). |lll.l 38, 239 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 
(Upper North Coast) .88, 31 

Bleld Experiments— 

Cowra Experiment Farm (Winter 
Fodders) . 38, 288 

- Yaridm— 

Black Winter . 88, 33, 244 


s 

Sanitation. [6'ee Sewage and Sewage 
Disposal. I 

Schedonorns Hookerianus (Hooker’s 
Fescue), [^’ee Grasses—/Sjjcci^ic.] 

Seeds and Seed Testing- 

Advantages of Locally-grown Pea Seed 88, 249 
Copper Carbonate Prevents Weevil In¬ 
festation . 38, 589 

Field Experiments with Cereals (Wagga 

Experiment Farm). 88, 596 

Mercury-Phenol Compounds for Treating 

Seed Maize. 38, 672 

Pedigree Cereal Seed—Methods of Pro- 

duclion. [Ill] .88,815 

Pure Seed Growers Recommended by the 

Department 88, 83, 17J, 269, 344, 419, 498, 
571, 649, 716, 800, 876, 940 

Raising Apple Seed . 38, 939 

“ Standard *’ and “ Pedigree ” Seed ... 38, 800 

Value of Grading Seed Wheat.612 

Watch the Variation in Seed Wheat ... 88,420 

Sewage and Sewage Disposal— 

The Problem of Rural Sanitation ... 88, 270 

Shade Trees. [See Forestry.] 


FAOB. 

Sheep— 

Australian Products in Overseas Markets 88, 185 
Comparative Grazing Trials on Top- 

dressed Pasture. [III.] .. 88, 891 

Fallowing and *Sheep . 88, 608 

Farmers’ Field Days Around Gunnedah. 

[111.]. 88. 823 

Fodder Conservation for Wheat and 

Sheep Farmers. [Ill.] . 88, 369 

Fodder Crops for Sheep . 38, 607 

For Success in Sheep-breeding. 88, 956 

Handling Fat Lambs in Transit. 88, 899 ^ 

Lamb-raising Trials, 1926— 

Bathurst Experiment Farm. 88, 366 

Cowra Experiment Farm .38, 814 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College ... 38, 622 

Marketing Fat Lambs.88, 29 

Oats as Staple Sheep Feed . 88, 228 

Pasture Improvement and the Export 

Lamb Trade . 38, 752 

Poisonous Plants and Sheep . 38, 406 

Possibilities for Sheep at Dorrigo ... 38, 656 
Quantity or Quality in Export Lambs... 88, 876 
Rations for Ewes in Lamb ... 38, 720, 789 

“ Sheep Production ” (Review) ... 88, 900 

Sheep Require a Variety of Food ... 88, 420 

Trial of Sheep Branding Preparations... 38, 382 
Use Suitable Varieties for Fat Lambs ... 88,808 

Useful Lick for Sheep . 38,425 

Wheat for Sheep in Drought Time ... 88, 480 

- Diseases and Pests- - 

Method of Drenching Sheep for Fluke... 88, 880 

Stomach Worms, A New Drench for. 

[Ill].38, 61 

Treatment of Liver Fluke in Sheep ... 38, 519 

Sheep’s Burnett {Potenum sanguisorba). 

I See Forage Plants and Soiling Crops.] 


Shelter Trees. [iSee Forestry.] 


Silos and Silage— 

Concrete Silo Construction. [Ill.] 38, 613, 689 
Fodder Conservation for Wobtern Con¬ 


ditions . 88, 749 

Limitations of Silage . 88, 367 

Pit Silage. 88, 360 

Protect Pit Silage Properly . 88, 368 

Put a “ Mixture ” m the Silage Pit ... 38, 486 

Real Worth of Silage . 38, 325 

Silage as a Stand-by . 88, 828 

Silage as Feed for Dairy Cows. 38, 262 

Silage as an Insurance. 38, 706 

Silage from Spoilt Hay. 88, 820 

“ Sweet ” and “ Sour ” Silage.88, 610 

Two Basie Faets in Favour of Silage ... 38, 644 


Sitotroga cerealella (Angoumois Grain 
Moth), [te Insects, Injurious— 
SneciUc.) 
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Skeleton Weed {ChondriUa funcea). 

"Weed^ Specific,] 

Soil Erosion— 

Erosion and Forestry ... ... ... 88,661 

Utility of Trees in Preventing Erosion... 88, 746 

Solis and Subsoils— 

Percolation of Water in Soils and its 

Relation to Irrigation. [Til.] ... 38, 389 

Soil Condition and Plant (Irowth ... 38, 270 

Soil Drainage and Wheat Yields ... 38, 821 

. “Soil Ventilation” and the Nitrogen 

Supply .38, 5 8 

Soils in Relation to Forestry . 38, 836 

Varieties of Wheat in Relation to Sods 

and Rainfall . 38, 753 

Soldier Beetle {CarphurU''^ np.). [See 
Insects. Benejiojal—1 

Sorghum- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Northern District, [lll.j . 38, 930 

Upper North Coast . 38, 933 

Squash. f/S'ee Pumpkins, Marrow.s, 

Squashes, &c. \ 

** Standard ’* Seed. [^S'ce Seeds and Seed 
Testing. ] 

Stem-tumour. f/SVe Apple and Pear-- 
Diseases and PeMs; Quince— Di¬ 
seases and Pests.] 

Stomach Worms {HaeynonrMs cmtorhis) 

[/S’ee Diseases and Pests.] 

Stomatoceras pomonellae. [6'ee Insects 
• Benelicial-~6’pcci/r.] 

Straw. [*5ee Fodders and Foodstutls. ] 

Street Sweepings. [See Manures and 
Fertilisers.] 

Subterranean Clover. [Nee Clovers - 
Varieties.] 

Sudan Grass- 

Rotation Trials at Trangio Exjieriraent 

Farm, 1921-25 . 38, 666 

Sugar, Sugar Beet and Sugar Cane- 

Sugar Cane Fertiliser Trial (WoUongbar 

ij Exjieriment Farm). 88, 949 

Sultanas. [See Fruit-drying; Viticulture. J 


Summer School in Apiculture. [Nee Agri¬ 
cultural Education.] 

Superphosphate. [Nee Manures and Fer- 
tihsers.] 

Sweet Potato- 

Improving the Sweet Potato Crop. [Ill.] 
Keeping Quality of Sweet Potatoes ... 

- Varieties — 

Nancy Hall . 

Yellow Strassburg . 

T 

Tall Fescue Grass {Festuca elatior). [Sec 
C rasses— Specific.] 

Tall Oat Grass (Avena elatior). [See 
G rasses— Specific. ] 

Tanks. [Nee Agricultural Engineering, 
Tools, Machinery, &c.] 

Tetrarhynchus sp. (Red Spider). [See 
Insects. Beneficial— Specific.] 

Thielavia basicola (Black Root Rot of 
Tobacco). [Nee Fungi—Npec»/?c.] 

Thrips. [Nee Insects, Injurious.] 

Timber, [Nee Forestry and Timber.] 

Tobacco- 

Austral ian Tobacco Investigation 

- Disexises and Pests — 

Black Root Rot of Tobacco [Thielavia 
basicola) m Now South Wales. [HI. J 

Tomatoes— 

Early Tomatoes in the Metropolitan 

Area. [Ill]. 38, 

Fertiliser Trials with Tomatoes at 

Griffith . 

Why Early Tomato Flowers Drop 

- Varieties — 

Bonny Best . 

Hoffman’s Earliest . 

J. R. Ricelo’s Earliana. 

Jas. H rris’ Selection Earliana. 

John Boer x Earliana . 

Ralph Moore Earliana. 

Spark’s Earliana. 

Sunnybrook Earliana . 

Toowoomba Canary Grass [Phalaris buU 
bosa). [See Grasses — Specific.] 


xix 


?Aax. 


88, 868 
88, 68 

88,860 
88 , 860 


38, 77 


88 , 623 


329, 400 

88 , 088 
88 , 764 

38, 405 
88,406 
38, 406 
88 , 405 
38, 405 
88 , 405 
38,404 
38, 405 
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Top-dressing. [See Manures and Fer¬ 
tilisers; Grasses and Pastures.] 

Tractors. [iSfee Agricultural Engineering, 

Tools, Machinery, &c.] 

Trangie Experiment Farm. [See Experi¬ 
ment Farms and Stations.] 

Trees. [-See Forestry.] 

Trefoii. [^S'ee ('lovers—; Medics, 

Trefoils and Crowfoots. ] 

Trichogramma australicum. [^sVe Inseois 

Beneficial-- Specijk.] | 

I 

Trifolium (Various species). [<S'ee Clov ers I 

— Varieties. \ 

Trogoderma froggatti (Dermestid Beetle). 

[*SV.e Insects, Beneficial— Specific.] 

Tuberculosis. f>S’ee Veterinary Science and 
Practice.] 


u 

Unit Values. [See Manures and Fertilisers, j 


V 

Vaginitis. f*SVe Cattle— Dlsenseji and Pests. ] 

Vegetable Gardening- 

“ Australian Intensive Vegetable Cul¬ 
ture ” (Hoview) .38, 50 

[*S'ce also names of crops.] 

Vetches— 

Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 
Championship (Lower North Coast) 

[111.].38, 809 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1920 
(LowerNorthOjast). [Ill] ... 38, 239 
Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1920 
(Upper North Coast) .38, 31 

Veterinary Science and Practice- 

Return of Infectious Disease.? Reported 38, 26, 
142, 250, 337, 406, 494, 550, 638, 725, 799, 

860, 948 

Treatment of Liver Fluke in Sheep ... 88, 619 
Tubercle-free Herds 88, 30, 162, 230, 306, 399, 
474, 672, 650, 720, 790, 857, 926 
Value of an Isolation Paddock.38, 11 


1927. 

PAOX. 

Viticulture— 

A Treatise on Viticulture ” .88, 418 

Drying the Sultana .88, 173 

Phylloxera-resistant Grape Vines from 

Govommont Nurseries ... 88, 64, 637 ^ 

Preservation of Whole Fruit with Sul¬ 
phur Dioxide . 38, 874 

Propagation of Vines. [111.] . 38, 639 

W 

Wagga Experiment Farm. L^SVe Experi¬ 
ment Farms and Stations. J 

Wagga Gladys. [See Dairy Cattle.] 

Water 

Concrete Reservoir and Drinking ^ 

Through .38, 164 

Concrete Water Tank. 1 111] . 88, 830 

Percolation of Water in Soils and its 

lielation to Jrngatioii. [Ill] ... 38, 389 
Water Conservation for Domestic Sup¬ 
plies. [Ill]. 38, 609 

Water for Dairy Cows. 38, 608 

Water Conservation- 

Water Conservation for Domestic Sup¬ 
plies. [Ill] . 38, 609 

Water Melons. bS'ec Melon.?, j 

Water Reservoir. [See Agricultural En¬ 
gineering, &c.] 

Wauchope Apiary. Exiauiment 

Farms and Stations.] 

Weeds- 

Evil Effects of Weeds .38, 499 

Skeleton Weed [Cfi/ondrilla juncea). 

[lll.T.... 38, 669 , 

“ Weeds of New Zealand ” (Review) ... 38, 358 ' 

- Specific — 

CAo«dn7/ajwar(’a (Skeleton weed). [HI.] 38, 66i» 

[Ncc ako Prickly Pear.] 

Weevils. [jSpc Insects, Injurious.] 

Wheat- 

Adopt a Definite Rotation . 38, 471 > 

Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 
Championship (Lower North Coast). 

[iU.j. 38, 809 


Bulk Handling and Grading of Wheat... 

38, 

27 

Championship Field Wheat Comjioti- 



tions— 



Central South-west Area . 

38, 

101 

Middle West Wheat Area . 

38, 

«a 

North-w'esteni Area. 

38, 

107 

Riverina Wheat Area . 

88 , 

97 
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Wheat — continued. Wheat — continued. 


Conaordatinglhe Se?(^-^6d , . ^ .. 33, 88 

Crop'growing Competifcicj^s, 1920— 

Central-western District .88, Ur ' 

Coonabarabran.38, 122 

Dubbo.38, 116 

Parkes.38, 124 

North-western District .38, 231 

Riverina .88, 234 

Tamworth .38, 129 

Wagga.38, 130 

Early or Late Sowing ot Wheat ... 38, 668 
Fallowing is Essential to Success ... 38, 46^ 
Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Cential-western District. [111.] ... 38, 289 

Effect of Summer Fodders ou Sub¬ 
sequent Wlieat Yields . 38, 000 

Murrumbidgoo litigation Area (Grif¬ 
fith Centro) ... ^ . 38, 301 

Murruinbidgoe Imgatioii Area (Yanco 

End.) . 38, 202 

North-western District . 38, 449 

Northern District. [111.] 38,443 

Riverina . 38, 207 

South-western District. [Jll.j ... 38,212 
Western District (Dubbo (\mtre). 

[111. I. 38, 217,352 

Western District (Parkes Centre) ... 38, 195 
Winter Green Fodder Trials, 1926 
(Jiowor North (Joast). fill.] . . 38, 239 
Winter Green Fodder i’rials, 1926 

(South Coast), fill.I . 38, 246 

Winter Green Fodder Tiials, 1926 

(Upper North Coast) .38, 31 

Farmers’Field Da vs around Gunnedah. 

[III.] ... ■. 38, 823 

Fertilisers for Wheat .38, 2 

Field Experiments— 

Coonamble Experiment Farm (Ma¬ 
mmal Trials, 1921 -20) . 38, 005 

Cowra Ex[iciirneni Faim .38, ,307 

Cowi’a Experiment Farm (Winter 

Fodders) . 38, 288 

Trangie Experiment Farm, 1920 ... 38,143 

Trantne Experiment Farm (Rotation 

Trials, 1921-25) . 38, 600 

Wagga Experiment Farm . 38, 591 

Fodder (k)naorvation for Wheat and 

Sheep Farmers. [Jll.j . 38, 359 

Fodder Crops for Sheep. 38, 607 

Grading of Wheat .38,190 

Oyjisum for Wheat .38, 6 

How the F.A.Q. is Fixed . 38, 880 

Implements to Use . 38, 470 

Pe^gree Cereal Seed—^Methods of Pro¬ 
duction. [HI.] .38,815 

Soil Drainage and Wlioat Yields ... 38, 821 
Some Factors for Successful Wheat- 

growing . 38, 469 

^ Suiierphosphate for Wheat .38, 2 

“ The Milling Angle from the Growers’ 

View-point.” (Review) . 38, 474 ' 


To Increase the Wheat Yiehl . 38, 468 

Uso Suitable Varieties for Fat Lambs ... 38, 808 

Value of Sheep and of Oats . 88, 827 

Value of Wheat Breeding to Canada .. 38, 674 

Value of Grading S^cd Wheat.M, 612 

Varieties of Wheat in Relation to Soils 

and Rainfall. 38, 753 

^^arieties Recommended for Diffei'ent 

Districts .38, 111 

Watch the Variation in Sood Wheat ... 38, 420 
Wheat for Sheep in Drought Time ... 38, 480 

Wheat Grading ...* 38, 885 

Wheat-growing in the Parkes District... 88, 23 
Wheat-growing in the South-west and 

Riverina. [Ill.] . 38, 1, 135 

Why Do Americans Grade Wheat 1 ... 88, 486 

- IHmms and — 

Copper Carbonate Prevents Weevil 

Infestation. 38, 589 

Flag Smut, The Toll of. 38, 335 

- MilH wf Q mlilm — 

Notes on WTicats Entered for tbo Royal 

Agricultural Society’s Show, 1928... 38, 767 


— Varieties — 

Aussie . . 

. 38, 10!h 222, 455, 754 

Bald Early 

.38, 145 

Baridon. 

.38, 145 

BaiMOta Wonder... 

38, J, 132, 144 

Bena 38, 96, 118, 127. 

132. 109, 209, 2.2, 300, 

Biuya . 

309, 756 
... 38, 210, 222 

Bobm . 

38, 145, 309, .592 

Bomen . 

.38, 98 

Boolaroo. 

... 38, 310, 592 

Boonoo 

38, 144, 310 

Bredbo. 

.38,310 

Bj uc' . 

. 38, 222 

('adia . 

... 38, 210. 30 > 

Canberra 38, 1. 25, 

»5, 104, 117, 126, 199, 

210 , 222, 

238, 242, 310, 455, 753 

Canimbla ... 

. 38, 309 

(’urgo . 

.. 38,210 

Clarendon 

38, 33, 108, 242 

Currawa. 

. 88, 754 

Duri ... 38, 1L5 

222, 309, 455, 592, 754 

Early Bird. 

... 38, 145, 754 

Exquisite. 

Federation 38,1,2 

. 38, 308 

5.100,209,222,238,753 

Firbank. 

... 38, 1.132,242 

Florence. 

... 38, 242, 247 

Ford. 

.88,310 

Grt'sley . 

38, 1, 25. 33, 242, 456 

Guinea . 

... 38, 308, 592 

Hard Federation . . 

38, 123, 309, 763 

Hiiff’e Tmjierial ... 

.88,210 

Major . 

. 38, 754 

Marshall’s No. 3 .. 

38, 104, 118, 455 

Nabawa . 

88 , 216, 310, 456. 592 

Onaa . 

.38,310 

Penny . 

38, 118, 120. 754 
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Wheat—con^iniied. 

- V arietied ’-continued. 

Rajah . 38, 300,466 

Ranee . 88,456 

Riverina. 88, 145, 222 

Silver Baart .88,145 

Three Seas . 38, 446, 466 

Turvey 88, 1, 26, 100, 117, 132, 210, 222, 238 

Union ... 88, 1, 144, 210, 215, 300, 456, 753 

WandiUa. 38, 118, 300, 754 

Wannon. 38, 300 

Waratah 88, 1, 96,100, 106,109,117.120,123, 
127,132,144,198,210,238,300,309,456,753 

Watchman .^ ... 38,455,456 

Yandilla King 38, 1, 100, 104, 117, 120, 122, 
222, 238, 308, 754 
Zealand .38, 1 


Winter School for Farmers, [^ee Agri¬ 
cultural Education.] 

WoUongbar Experiment Farm, [l^ee Ex¬ 
periment Farms and Stations.] 

Wood Borers. [/Sfee Insects, Injurious.] 

Wood Rot. [5ec Fruit-growing— 
and PeffU.] 

Woodlots. [5ce Forestry and Timber.] 

Worms. [See Parasites Internal.] 


Wimmera Rye Grass (LoHum rigidum var. 
strictum). [<Sce Grasses-“/S/»ect/i(’.] 

Windbreaks. [See Foi-eatry.) 


y 


Yanco Experiment Farm. [See Experiment 
Farms and Stations.] 


PAGE' 
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AUTHOR INDEX. 


FAOB. 

A 

ALLEN, W. J.~- 

Orohard Notes ... 38, 89, 181, 275, 350.. 426, 
503, 679, 656, 730, 806, 881 


ALLMAN, S. L.- 

The Codling Moth {Cydia porfwnella) 38, 55L 

624, 699, 861 


ALLMAN, S. L., and WOODHILL, A. R.— 

Tho Dicky Rico Weevil. [Ill.]. ... 88, 791 


ANDERSON, R. H.— 

Farm Forestry. [Ill.]. ... 88, 733, 835, 909 

The Farm Forestry Qiiestionnaire ... 38, 657 

ARCHER, R. T,-- 

Water for Dairy Cows. 38, 608 

ARNOLD, H. C.-~ 

Storage of Seed Potatoes . 38, 698 


ARTHUR, B. M.- 
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